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Photographs:  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  photographs  in  this  book  are  from  the  Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  collection  and  are 
currently  in  the  possession  of  their  daughter,  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

Photo  front  cover:  Versal  La Vel  Davis,  1972 

Photo  below:  Versal's  signature  in  cement  at  the  Davis  ranch  two  miles  north  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1992. 

Sometime  during  the  early  to  mid  1940s  Versal  poured  cement  for  a  walkway  leading  from  the  front  steps  of  his  ranch 
home  to  Sand  Creek  Road,  bordering  the  front  fence.  Before  it  set  Versal  neatly  wrote  "V.  L.  DAVIS"  in  the  wet  cement.  This 
photo  of  his  cement  signature  was  taken  fifty  years  later  in  1992.  The  walkway,  along  with  Versal's  signature,  has  since  been 
replaced 
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Left:  A  portrait  of  Versal,  which  he  signed  and  embroidered  for 
Thelma  when  they  were  dating,  1936. 
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Dad  taught  me  how  to  fish.  Our  family  trips  to  Yellowstone  Park  were  mainly  fishing  expeditions  and  early  on  he 
made  Mire  each  of  us  knew  how  to  properly  bait  a  hook,  cast  properly  and  reel  in  a  fish.  He  also  taught  us  how  to 
gut  what  we  caught  but  that's  where  my  excitement  for  fishing  came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Dad  told  me  I  couldn't  fish  if  I 
didn't  clean  what  I  caught  but  I  remained  adamant.  No  way!  Brusk  on  the  outside  but  soft  on  the  inside,  he  relented.  I  hap- 
pilv  fished.  He  begrudgingly  gutted. 

\n  avid  outdoorsman,  Dad's  tutoring  wasn't  limited  to  our  Yellowstone  trips.  He  also  taught  me  how  to  fly  fish  in  the  river 
up  Logan  Canyon.  I  remember  his  approval  as  I  whipped  the  line  across  the  water,  flicking  the  fly  in  just  the  right  spot  —  a 
deep,  dark  fishing  hole  where  the  big  ones  rested  next  to  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  His  obvious  pleasure 
boosted  my  self  confidence.  I  felt  his  approval  not  only  for  my  fledgling  fishing  skills  but  for  my  general  development  as 
w  ell.  I  knew  Dad  loved  me  though  he  rarely  said  so  in  words. 

\s  he  grew  older  Dad  softened  and  expressed  his  love  more  freely.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1989,  he  was  a  genuine  softie 
with  a  deep,  abiding  desire  to  communicate  his  love  for  all  eight  of  us  in  a  permanent  form.  During  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
he  wrote  what  he  called  "Flashbacks,"  which  not  only  chronicled  individual  experiences  in  his  life,  but  also  expressed  his  love 
for  his  family.  In  this  volume  I've  taken  most  of  Dad's  Flashbacks  —  they're  marked  as  such  —  and  have  interwoven  them 
among  portions  of  his  and  Mom's  letters,  journal  entries,  and  notes  to  form  a  somewhat  chronological  biography  of  his  life. 
I've  also  added  personal  reminiscences  of  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

In  1989,  only  months  before  Dad's  death,  my  sister,  Deb,  illustrated  fourteen  of  Dad's  Flashbacks  with  whimsical,  humor- 
ous drawings  —  her  trademark.  When  she  mailed  them  to  me  from  her  home  in  Texas,  she  wrote  in  an  accompanying  letter, 
dated  9  Feb.  1989,  "Enclosed  are  the  14  sketches  of  Dad's  flashbacks  that  I  finally  completed.  .  .  .  Dad  was  here  for  10  days  last  month, 
and  he  saw  the  first  six  and  laughed  until  he  cried.  I  really  want  to  do  these  for  him;  he  was  so  pleased. "    Deb's  drawings  are  a  delight- 
ful addition  to  this  volume.  Also  included  is  Dad's  handwritten  autobiography. 

In  insure  the  reader  can  readily  identify  the  main  sources  of  information  in  this  biography,  I've  put  Dad's  "voice"  in  brown 
and  Mom's  in  maroon.  Everything  else  is  in  black. 

I  compiled  this  book  as  a  tribute  to  Dad.  I  know  beyond  the 
veil  he's  thrilled  his  written  legacy  is  preserved  and  is  being 
distributed  in  such  a  permanent  form.  I  dearly  hope  it  will  be 
of  lasting  value  to  those  who  read  it. 

When  I  married,  my  fishing  days  came  to  an  end.  My 
husband,  Richard,  wasn't  a  fisherman.  Although  I  haven't 
fished  in  almost  fifty  years,  my  memories  of  Dad's  tutoring  — 
oi  I  '.id's  lifelong  love  for  me  —  remain  fresh.  Dad,  I  love 
you,  tOO 
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.lis  page:  Me  ( L'wila,  agpJ4)  fishing  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  I 
wearing  Mom's  hip  hoots.  (Dad  probably  took  the  photo.) 

Opposite  page:  Dad,  dressed  and  ready  for  a  few  hours  of  fishing  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  1958.  Thaf  s  me,  age  10,  in  the  center 
and  Mom  in  the  car. 
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Versal  was  the  third,  twelve-pound  baby  born 
to  tall,  slender  Alice  Davis.  He  entered  life 
with  a  dusky  skin  tone,  which  soon  faded  to 
a  natural  color.  However,  after  seeing  his  dark- 
skinned  little  brother  for  the  first  time,  thirteen-year- 
old  Warren  nicknamed  him  "Dark."  It  stuck!  Dark 
became  the  name  most  of  his  close  relatives  and  early 
friends  called  him  during  their  lifetimes2  —  all  except 
Thelma  Hall,  his  future  wife,  who  misunderstood  the 
name,  Dark,  when  she  first  heard  it 
and  called  him  "Dork,"  instead.3 
Dork  was  Mom's  intimate  name  for 
Dad  until  her  dying  day. 

Even  Alice,  Versal's  mother,  had  a 
difficult  time  getting  his  name  right 
but  for  different  reasons.  Wanting  to 
honor  Dr.  W.  B.  West,  the  doctor  who 
had  delivered  her  new  son,  Alice  told 
him  they  would  like  to  give  their  baby 
the  name  "West"  as  a  middle  name 
with  Versal  as  his  first  name.  How- 
ever, it  seems  Dr.  West  got  a  little 
carried  away  for  he  listed  only  the 
name  West  on  the  birth  certificate, 
leaving  off  "Versal"  completely.  The 
certificate  read  simply  "West  Davis." 
When  their  new  baby  was  blessed 
in  the  St.  Anthony  Ward  on  5  Dec. 
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1915,  two  months  later,  Gould  pronounced  the  full 
name  of  Versal  West  Davis  as  the  baby's  complete 
name,  which  is  how  it  appears  on  the  church  blessing 
certificate.  Then,  at  some  point,  Dr.  West  must  have 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  Davis  family  for  Gould 
and  Alice  later  amended  Versal's  church  records  and 
replaced  his  middle  name,  "West,"  with  "La Veil." 
But  even  that  appelation  suffered  further  revision 
when  his  parents  dropped  one  of  the  "l"s  in  his 
middle  name,  rendering  it 
finally  as  "LaVel." 

Except  for  these  name  glitches 
during  his  infancy,  Dad  was  known 
throughout  his  life  as  Versal  LaVel 
Davis.  To  his  utter  surprise,  how- 
ever, when  he  approached  retire- 
ment and  filed  for  social  security 
benefits,  he  discovered  his  name  had 
been  recorded  as  "West  Davis"  by 
the  government  for  over  60  years. 

"So  I  submitted  suitable  documents 
for  the  purpose, "  he  wrote  in  1977, 
"and  finally  after  61  years  1  now  can 
claim  a  name,  which  matches  most  of  my 
records  of  my  later  life. "'' 


Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis  and  her 
sons  Floyd  (left)  and  Wayne  (known  as 
Tat"  —  another  name  saga),  in  about  1913  or 
14,  a  year  or  two  before  Versal's  birth. 
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Dad  wrote  in  his  1977  autobi- 

•  about  it  except  the 

Wfter  Ww  to  my  pwwtte. 

In  his  history  of  his  father,  Gould  Davis,  he  added: 
I  sat  on  that  log  near  the  area  of  the 
M  the  inferno  I  was  so  entranced  with 
uction  of  my  birthplace.  The  flames 

,/,,r  and  lusher  with  each  gust  of  wind  and  I  was 

s  to  the  torment  that  the  rest  of the  family 
encing.  This  scene  of  destruction  took  place  dur- 
the  darkness  of  night.  ..I  do  not  remember  any  detads  of 
!  actually  happened  or  why  except  the  spectacle  of  the 
huge  holocaust  that  was  quickly  destroying  our  home.9 

1  Dad  did  not  despair,  however.  The  family  took  up  resi- 
dence in  a  gram  storage  building  which  was  upon  the  prop- 
erty. This  served  as  home  until  Dad  was  able  to  purchase  a 
simple  frame  home  from  a  Roy  Dickinson.  This  teas  moved 
to  the  property  where  it  was  repaired  and  set  up  to  serve 
:.iin  as  another  home. 


I 


,  .1Mll!l)sh^sthe  Davis  family's  well  head  which 
^effi  wate  needs  on  their  38-acre  "St.  Anthony  Canal"  prop- 
erMrom   909-1918.  It  is  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  family  s 
dweUng.  Their  home  burned  down  in  1918,  when  Versal  was  three. 
WaTching  the  fire  consume  the  cabin  was  his  first  hfe  memory. 


Versal's  father,  Gould,  with  two  of  his  horses  1918    This 

photo  uL  taken  near  the  time  Dad's  birth  home  (visible  in  the  back- 
ground) was  destroved  by  fire  and  is  possibly  the  only  photo  of  that 
SSL  His  older  'sister,' Leatha,  and  her  baby  daughter,  Nina,  can 
be  seen  in  the  right  rear  of  the  photograph.  This  poor-quality  image 
is  from  Dad's  sister  Merlie's  Book  of  Remembrance. 
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Versal  (9)  and  his  niece,  Damaris  Olsen  (5),  on  the  Davis  ranch,  summer  1924. 

Dad  was  a  tagalong  baby  by  seven  years,  the  youngest  of  eight  in  the  ( lould  and  Alice  Davis  family.  Many  of  his  siblings  were  grow  n  .md 

gone  when  he  was  a  child.     I  lowever,  two  of  his  sisters,  Medio  ^md  I  eatha,  and  their  children  moved  back  to  the  ranch  during  years  of 
marital  difficulties  so  Versal  had  nieces  to  tease  and  nephews  to  play  with.  Damaris,  in  this  photo,  was  Merlie's  daughter. 
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id's  Pionttring  Spirit 
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s  I  h  l  eat  deal  of  research  regarding 

([\  come  to  realize  that  he,  like  his 

S\  ather,  had  a  keen  desire  to  branch  out  and 

^{  frontier  life. 
In  my  history  of  him  1  have  recorded  how  he  left 
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:  to  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  [following  his 
3ther].  In  doing  this  he  had  to  be 
id  conservative.  Success  depended  upon 
desire,  hard  work  and  management  of  available 

e  adhered  to  all  of  these  as  he  developed 
homes  and  property  for  use. 

He  had  little  in  material  and  financial  wealth  when 
he  commenced  his  life  on  a  developing  frontier.  But, 
disappointments  and  difficult  times  did  not  alter  his 
self-appointed  course. 

I  He  labored  as  a  timber  and  sawmill 

hand  for  several  years  as  he  also 
developed  and  homesteaded  two 
farms.    This  required  a  tremendous 
amount  of  effort.  But,  at  this  time,  his 
health  was  supreme.  Later,  he  suffered 
a  debilitating  heart  attack,  which,  from 
then  on  forced  him  to  pace  himself. 
This  he  did  as  we  sons  took  over  the 
physical  work. 

He  held  several  civic  positions, 
which  did  not  require  very  much  physi- 
cal effort.  One  of  these,  as  member  of 
the  cemetery  board,  proved  to  become  a 
vital  and  evident  monument  to  him. 
You  see  he  is  buried  in  the  landscaped 
and  cultured  cemetery,  which  he  engi- 
neered and  directed  to  be  beautified. 


John  Gould  Davis,  about  14  years  old, 

ca.1881. 

Near  the  time  this  photo  was  taken,  Gould  left 
his  home  in  Spanish  Fork  and  struck  out  on  his 
own.  Versal  writes  about  the  circumstances  in 
his  history  of  his  father: 

". .  .  there  was  a  short  interval  when  my  father 
became  inactive  [in  the  Church].  About  this  time, 
polygamy  was  a  controversial  matter.  Charles  A. 
[Gould's  father]  did  not  actually  live  with  other  wives 
but  there  were  2  or  3  who  were  sealed  to  him.  Some- 
times this  was  done  to  provide  home  and  sustenance 
for  'widows.  But,  never-the-less,  some  shock  was 
experienced  by  the  younger  children.  I,  personally, 
feel  that  my  father  was  a  victim  of  such  extenuating 

circumstances At  age  14,  father  went  to  live  with 

his  oldest  brother,  Warren.  But,  even  this  zvas  difficult 
and  within  a  year  or  so  he  finally  left  family  ties  and 
became  a  vagabond.  This  txjpe  of  existence  became  a 
media  whereby  he  traveled  far  and  worked  at  various 
opportunities.  [His  pre-marriage  work  included 
freight  hauling  "to  surrounding  isolated  areas, " 
lumber  work  in  Oregon's  Willamette  River  Valley, 
and  working  as  an  officer  of  the  law  back  in  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah,  his  hometown.]  " 
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Dad  was  water  master  of  the  Dewey  Canal  for 
twenty  years.  He  helped  build  this  waterway  at  the 
start  of  the  century. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  share  his  desire  for  less- 
crowded  places.  However,  unlike  him,  I  cannot  retreat 
to  an  Idaho  frontier  —  there  are  none  left. 

In  his  tenure  on  earth  he  did  much  of  great  worth  as 
he  produced  and  provided  for  a  large  family.    He 
worked  hard  physically  and,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented a  living  example  of  religious  perfection.  He 
was  admired  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  cannot  expect  to  exceed  his  record  —  I'll  be  lucky 
to  equal  it. 


a  major  factor  as  both  visited  several  different  temples. 

They  were  respected  and  loved  by  the  entire  com- 
munity where  they  lived  for  almost  fifty  years. 
Their  50th  wedding  anniversary  was  held  on  Dad's 
birthday,  Jan.  22,  1942.  He  died  two  months  later.  Both 
were  packed  and  ready  to  depart  for  St.  George  Utah, 
where  they  expected  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
doing  temple  work.  Mother  died  about  six  years  later 
while  living  at  Bert  and  Vera's. 

I'm  certain  that  Dad  and  Mother  are  both  progress- 
ing in  the  spirit  world.  I  expect  to  join  them  soon.  It 
will  be  a  great  reunion. 

I  hope  their  progeny  can  and  will  build  upon  what 
Dad  and  Mother  provided. 
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"Tribute  to  CWotWtr 
and  Dad 

ITlashback,  Journal  "ffl.  p.  153) 

In  my  foregoing  entry,  I  told  briefly  of  my  father 
but  in  this,  I  wish  to  express  some  of  my  sentiments 
regarding  him  and  my  mother  as  they  experienced 
life.  My  own  golden  years  have  brought  me  a  much 
deeper  appreciation  of  them  and  what  they  together 
endured. 

Mother  and  Dad  must  have  had  an  inherent  desire 
to  love,  live  and  succeed.  Had  they  not,  they  would 
not  have  produced  the  large  and  respected  family 
which  they  had.  Their  children  have  not  been  perfect 
but,  in  general,  have  been  and  are  good  people. 
Also,  Dad  and  Mother  shared  the  same  pioneering 
spirit  as  they,  together,  carved  an  existence  out  of  the 
Idaho  frontier. 

As  time  went  by  they  were  confronted  with  marital 
problems  of  two  daughters.  I  don't  know  much  of 
these  trials  except  Mom  and  Dad  became  very  involved 
as  they  tried  to  help  and  support  in  these  situations. 
It  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  love  and  patience  to 
face  such  problems. 

The  material  things  of  life  were  procured,  for  each 
did  his  or  her  share  to  obtain  the  needed  necessities. 
We,  as  children,  were  well  taken  care  of. 

Religion  became  a  vibrant  and  motivating  force  in 
their  lives  as  church  attendance  and  great  genealogy 
rrsearch  became  manifest.  Temple  work  also  became 


The  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  portrait  of  John  Gould 

Davis  and  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis,  1442. 

Gould  and  Alice  married  on  Jan.  22,  1892,  Gould's  23th  birthday. 
Alice  was  18.    In  the  early  years  of  their  marriage,  Could  worked  in 
Utah  Valley's  sugar  beet  industry,  timbered  in  the  mountains  near 
Spanish  l:ork,  returned  to  Oregon's  lumber  industry  (this  time  with 
Alice),  and  again  hauled  freight  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  a  job  which  took 
him  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  '\nd  excited  his  interest  there 
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£Uy  Parents  and 
Desperados 

told  by  Versal  LaVel  Davis 
>avis  Bird,  his  daughter,  at  her  home  in 
dorado  on  5  Aug.  1984. 

I'll  try  to  relate  this  story  the  way  I  heard  it.  Basi- 
cally this  is  the  way  it  happened.  It  occurred  in  the 
homo  whore  I  was  born  —  the  one  by  the  St. 
ithony  Canal  —  but  it  happened  before  I  was  born. 
>ne  time  mother  was  alone  in  our  home.  A  man 
came  down  the  road  about  three  miles  north  and  east 
nthonv.   I  lo  was  riding  a  horse,  a  fast  animal, 
but  it  was  quite  tired;  he'd  been  riding  it  hard.  He 
stopped  out  by  the  gate,  looked  around,  could  see  no- 
body, and  then  walked  to  the  door  of  our  frame  home. 
I  le  then  knocked  on  the  door.  Mother  came  and  asked 
w  hat  he  wanted.  He  said  he  wanted  something  to  eat. 
<  I  le  had  guns  —  a  rifle  and  also  a  standard  six-gun 
strapped  to  his  side.)  She  said,  "Well,  okay."  She 
wasn't  going  to  argue  because  he  looked  like  a  desper- 
ado and  | she]  was  sure  he  would  just  push  her  aside 
.\\u\  got  what  he  w anted  anyway.  She  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  cooked  him  a  meal.  During  this  time  he 
watched  her  quite  closely  and  kept  looking  out  the 
window  a  groat  deal.  Finally,  Mother  brought  the  meal 
to  the  table.  When  she 
placed  the  meal  in  front 
ol  him,  he  wont 
around  the  table 
so  he  could  sit 

w  ith  his  back  to 

the  wdll  and 
had  her  stand 
between  him 
and  the  door. 
I  hm,  he  laid 
his  si  v  shooter 
tin  the  table 
and  laid  the 
rifle  to  the  side 
ol  his  (  hair;  he 

m, iking  sure 
they  would  be 

Charlotte  <Sllia.  McDanitX  Davis, 
commonly  known  as  <SRict. 


y  available.  Then  he  ate.  After  he  finished 

i  her  for  the  meal,  looked  out  both 
the  door,  satisfied  himself  that  no  one 
ushed  out  to  his  horse.    He  rode 
quickly  away. 

Later,  they  found  out  this  man  was  from  the  Rigby 
area  about  20  miles  to  the  south.  Either  that  day  or  the 
day  before,  he  had  killed  a  young  boy.  People  of  the 
community  were  after  him.  He  went  to  the  Jackson 
Hole  area,  which  was  notorious  for  harboring  outlaws. 
I  don't  know  if  he  was  ever  apprehended. 

This  [next]  episode  took  place  in  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 
where  my  dad  was  an  officer  of  the  law  at  the  time. 
[He  was  in  his  early  20s  and  not  yet  married.]  A 
stranger  traveling  through  the  area  went  into  the  local 
pool  hall  and  was  bragging  that  he  could  maim,  kill, 
shoot  or  beat  any  man  in  town.  The  people  believed 
this  because  he  was  a  very  rugged-looking  individual. 
My  dad  went  to  the  pool  hall  and  confronted  him. 
They  both  had  guns  but  before  the  man  could  reach  for 
his,  dad  simply  said,  "You  go  ahead  and  reach;  if  you 
think  you  can  beat  me,  go  ahead."  (I  can  easily  imag- 
ine how  the  offending  individual  must  have  felt  as  he 
faced  my  father,  who  was  waiting  for  a  response.  I've 
looked  into  Dad's  steel-gray  eyes  many  times  and  I, 
also,  knew  when  he  was  deadly  serious.)  The  man 
cowered  and  left  by  way  of  the  rear  of  the  building. 

He  then  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  out  of  town. 


A  footnote  to  this  story: 
Dad  was  quite  handy 
with  guns.    He  had 
them  on  the 
homestead  in 
Idaho,  but  my 
mother  didn't 
like  them.  One 
day  she  gath- 
ered up  most  of 
his  guns,  espe- 
cially his  hand- 
guns, and  threw 
them  into  the 
deep  water  of  the 
St.  Anthony  canal, 
which  ran  near  their 
home.    She  didn't  tell 
anyone  about  it  until  quite 
awhile  later. 


John  Gould  Davis, 
commonly  known  as  Gould. 
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Dots  Color  fMak.t 
61  Difftrtnct? 

ITlashback.  Journal  ffl,  p.  157  > 

This  episode  took  place  about  the  time  that  I  was 
born  in  1915.  I,  of  course,  did  not  actually  see  or 
hear  the  drama  as  it  took  place  but  the  lasting 
truth  has  existed  and  I  record  here  the  facts  as  they 
were  made  known  to  me  by  my  mother. 

Dad  stepped  from  the  small  living  room  area  and 
reached  for  his  heavy  winter  coat.  It  was  cold  outside 
and  some  evening  chores  had  to  be  taken  care  of,  so 
the  comforting  warmth  of  the  sheepskin  lined  apparel 
was  much  needed. 

As  he  opened  the  door  he  said,  "I  won't  be  very  long 
out  there,  Mother."  (He  called  my  mom  by  this  name  a 
great  deal.) 

He  entered  the  yard  area  around  this  small  simple 
homestead  then  he  proceeded  toward  the  equally  simple 
pineboard-covered  barn.  As  he  walked  he  drew  the 
collar  of  his  coat  more  firmly  about  his  neck  and  face. 
The  cold  was  such  that  preparation  against  it  became 
almost  routine. 

Then  [he  heard],  "Help  me!  Oh,  somebody  help 
me!" 

Dad  stopped  as  he  heard  sounds  of  a  human  voice. 
He  listened  and  again  the  frantic  "Help,  Oh,  help  me!" 
He  looked  in  the  general  direction  of  the  sound  and 
saw  three  men  walking  rapidly  on  the  canal  bank 
between  the  Snake  River  and  the  St.  Anthony  Canal. 
These  men  were  going  down  stream  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Anthony,  which  was  about  three  miles  away.  Dad 
watched  intently  but  no  calls  for  help  seemed  to  be 
associated  with  the  departing  men. 

Again,  the  plaintive  cry  for  help  came  to  his  ears. 
Then  looking  closely  in  the  direction  of  the  cry  he  espied 
an  object  in  the  water  of  the  deep  and  wide  canal.  This 
area  of  concern  was  downhill  and  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  barnyard. 

As  Dad  surveyed  the  scene  he  noticed  a  hand  rise 
above  the  icy  water.  Someone  was  trapped  in  the  ice 
encrusted  canal! 

He  immediately  and  thoughtfully  gathered  two  or 
three  boards  then  raced  to  the  edge  of  the  canal.  Out  in 
the  center  and  floundering  in  the  icy  water  was  a  man. 
Dad  quickly  laid  the  boards  in  a  line  toward  the  open 
tolgtt.  1  le  did  not  step  on  the  ice  but  instead  laid  the 


supporting  planks  before  him  as  he  crawled  toward 
the  desperate  man. 

"Now  do  as  I  say  or  we'll  both  drown,"  Dad  firmly 
told  the  now  freezing  man. 

"  I'll  do  what  you  tell  me,  Gould,  I'll  do  whatever 
you  say,"  the  man  replied  as  he  held  the  edge  of  the 
thin  ice. 

Thereupon  Dad  gave  the  unfortunate  man  the 
instructions  needed  to  aid  in  pulling  him  onto  the 
boards.  Presently  this  was  done  and  then  Dad  slowly 
inched  backward  along  the  supporting  boards  as  the 
rescued  man  inched  forward  in  a  similar  manner. 

Soon  the  bank  was  reached  and  Dad  assisted  this 
individual  to  his  feet  then  promptly  escorted  him  to 
the  warm  house.  There  Dad  and  Mother  assisted  him 
in  drying  out  his  clothes  and  becoming  warm  again. 

Now  this  from  Dad:  "Billy,  what  went  on  there?" 

"I  was  fishin'  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,"  Billy 
replied. 

"Well,  those  other  guys  out  there,  wouldn't  they 
help  you?" 

"No,  Gould.  When  I  fell  through  the  ice,  they  just 
laughed  and  then  took  off,"  Billy  replied. 

"You  mean  they  refused  to  help  you?"  Dad  stated  in 
amazement. 

"That's  it  Gould.  I'm  sure  glad  you  heard  me,"  the 
shivering  man  replied. 

This  man  was  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Billy  Tanner. 
He  had  been  fishing  near  some  white  men  when  he 
had  fallen  through  the  ice.  These  men  had  deliberately 
left  him  to  perish  in  the  ice  cold  water. 

Needless  to  say,  this  man  became  a  close  friend  to 
Dad.  Many  of  his  descendants  became  liked  acquain- 
tances of  mine. 

A  sequel  of  appreciation  to  this  incident  was  that 
Billy  Tanner  bought  and  presented  each  of  the  girls 
[Merlie,  Vera,  and  Leatha]  a  ring. 


lu  Lift  on  tht  fLancK 
61  Capsule  Account 

a  w.  p.  i54-> 

I  that  were  noted  in  my 

But,  this  is  a  condensed  recount  of  my 
anch,  which  was  near  the  Last 

nal. 

my  birthplace  burned  and  was  destroyed,  Dad 
had  another  home  erected  which  was  about  one  mile 
north  of  my  birth  site.  This,  at  that  period  of  time,  was 

nice  building.  Mother  was  pleased,  I'm  sure. 
Pad  realized  a  great  deal  of  gratification  also,  even 
though  .i  mortgage  was  placed  upon  it.  This  home  is 
still  standing  now  in  1984.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  but  basically  it  is  still  much  the  same. 

1  don't  recall  our  moving  into  this  new  home.  I  was 
very  young  at  the  time.  The  first  recollection  I  have  is 
remembering  how  my  privacy  was  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  oi  four  girls,  all  a  bit  younger  than  I.  This  was  a 

ssary  intrusion  as  Mother  and  Dad  provided 
sanctuary  tor  [my  older  sister]  Leatha  and  her  children. 
She  had  separated  from  her  husband,  Frank  Shosted. 

Because  oi  the  tact  that  1  was  seven  years  younger 
than  Wayne,  my  next  oldest  brother,  I  became  some- 
what indifferent  to  the  needs  of  others.  However,  as 
time  went  by  I  adjusted  more  and  more. 

I  his  living  arrangement  continued  for  three  or  four 

ITS  until  leatha  met  and  married  Frank  McFarland. 
All  the  girls  except  Alice  went  to  live  with  their 
mother.  Alice,  the  second  girl,  remained  in  our  home. 
She  and  I  got  along  fairly  well  but  friction  did  exist  at 
times.  She  ^nd  I  attended  school  as  we  rode  on  the 
si  hool  ea<  h  daw 

I  hiring  my  boyhood  years  I  was  joined  a  great  deal 
b\  m\  nephew,  Warren Olsen.  I  le  and  I  had  many, 
main  experiem  es  together.    These  are  related  in  a  sep- 
arate set  tion  ol  n^\  I  lashbacks. 

I  )ad  nu  reased  Ins  (arming  at  ti\  ities  as  he  acquired 
mine  land  to  operate.    I  he  boys,  my  older  brothers, 
ill  at  home  ami  they  provided  much-needed 
help.   I  he  ram  lies  included  the  homeplace  of  120 

■•  the  I  pper  I  arm"  ol  160  a<  res  and  two  rented 
farms:  the  Intermountain  ol  2  m  at  res  i]nd  the  Wilcox 
Kan.  h  ol  about  160  a<  res 

It  be.  ame  mv  task  to  build,  repair  and  look  alter  the 
miles  oi  ten.,       Irrigation  ditch  cleaning  became  a 
m''i'»  <  ''..re  Patrolling  the  cattle  areas  was  a  welcome 

i  hange  at  Inn, 


In  addition,  I  helped  in  taking  care  of  farmyard 

I  livestock,  caring  for  chickens  and 
irkeys,  cleaning  stables,  cutting  firewood 
and  shoveling  trails  in  nearby  fallen  snow.  Many  other 

e  involved  as  we  all  worked  together  to 
make  things  prosper. 

Summertime  was  the  busiest  as  crops,  cattle,  fencing, 
haying  and  harvesting  had  to  be  attended  to.    Early 
spring,  late  fall  and  winter  demanded  less  time  and 
effort.  But  each  season  had  its  special  charm  and 
meaning. 

During  much  of  the  time  I,  of  course,  was  involved 
in  school.  I'll  ever  be  grateful  to  Warren,  my  oldest 
brother,  as  he  assisted  me  in  school  assignments.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  noted  scholar  himself. 
In  each  season  I  enjoyed  fun  times  as  they  became 
interspersed  with  swimming,  camping,  skiing,  shoot- 
ing guns,  hunting,  trapping,  ice  skating,  and  other 
things  as  the  seasons  permitted. 

Church  became  a  steady  factor  in  my  life  as  attended 
required  meetings.  I  received  baptism  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  then  I  attended  church  primary.  My  sister, 
Merlie,  was  my  teacher.  Priesthood  ordinations  followed 
as  age  and  worthiness  permitted. 

I  commenced  dating  at  about  age  17.  I  did  not  go 
with  many  girls  but  I  did  respect  and  enjoy  the  ones  I 
did  accompany.  Thelma,  of  course,  became  my  only 
consideration  and  we  finally  started  "going  steady" 
sometime  prior  to  our  marriage  in  1937. 

After  Thelma  and  I  were  married,  we  lived  on  the 
ranch  and  occupied  the  north  section  of  the  ranch 
home.  These  were  good  years  but  many  adjustments 
had  to  be  made  as  we  struggled  to  solve  many  problems. 
Family  increase  became  apparent  and  some  dissension 
existed  between  my  brother  and  sisters  and  myself. 
This  was  because  of  misunderstandings  between  us. 
However,  this  never  became  a  major  problem  and  has 
long  since  died  out. 

Dad  passed  away  in  1942  and  the  ranch  became  my 
direct  responsibility.  I  included  Mother  in  many  deci- 
sions as  she  was  still  with  us.    Eventually  she  went  to 
live  with  others  of  the  family  and  after  about  five 
years,  she  also  died  while  living  with  Bert  and  Vera  in 
St.  Anthony. 

The  Second  World  War  took  place  while  I  was  on 
the  ranch.  These  were  tense,  demanding  and  sobering 
years  as  Thelma  and  I  managed  to  carry  on.    Again,  I 
write  here,  Thelma  became  ever  more  precious  as  she 
helped  in  every  way  she  could. 

10  ie^^l    jLlU  <lU^ 


In  the  fall  of  1946  I  took  a  job  as  a  service  mechanic 
in  the  Economy  Chevrolet  Garage.    This  lasted  until 
spring  when  I  devoted  all  my  time  to  the  ranch  needs. 
This  pattern  followed  the  following  year  except  I 
worked  in  auto-body  work  as  I  worked  out  an  appren- 
ticeship. Finally,  Thelma  and  I  decided  to  sell  our 


meager  interest  in  the  ranch  and  procure  a  home  in  St. 
Anthony.  This  was  done  as  I  felt  I  would  become  a 
better  mechanic  than  a  farmer. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  my  years  on  the  ranch 
were  gratifying  and  gave  me  a  firm  base  to  continue  on. 


1  L 


Could  and  Alice  Davis'  extended  family,  summer  1919. 

Shortly  before  this  photo  was  taken  the  Davis'  home  near  the  St.  Anthony  canal  burned  down.  Until  they  could  move  into  their  bigger,  new 
home  on  the  Last  Chance  property,  Gould  and  Alice  and  their  unmarried  children  lived  in  a  grain  storage  shed  then  a  simple  frame  home  that 
was  "moved"  to  the  property.11  The  names  of  Alice  and  Gould's  immediate  family  members  are  listed  in  bold.  Those  in  the  photo  include: 

1.  Gould  and  2.  Alice  Davis 

3.  Merlie  Davis  Olsen  and  her  third  husband,  4.  Henry  Olsen.  At  the  time  this  photo  was  taken,  Merlie  was  pregnant  with  1  tenrj  S 
baby,  Damaris,  her  fourth  child.    Merlie's  other  children  include:  5.  Albert  Swainston  (by  her  first  husband,  Henry  Swainston); 
6.  Bernice  Caplinger,  and  7.  Warren  Caplinger  (both  by  her  second  husband,  Fred  Caplinger). 

8.  Vera  Davis  Loveland  (pregnant  with  her  first  child,  Cleova)  and  her  new  husband,  9.  Bert  Loveland. 

10.  Leatha  Davis  Shosted  and  her  two  children:  11.  Nina  (held  by  her  Grandpa  Davis)  and  12.  Alice  (a  few  months  old,  in  I  eatha  S 

arms).  Leatha's  husband,  Frank  Shosted  is  not  in  the  photograph. 

13.  Floyd  Davis,  14.  Wayne  (Pat)  Davis,  and  15.  Versal  Davis  —  Gould  and  Alice's  younger  children  —  are  all  standing  in  front. 
Their  oldest  son,  Warren  Davis  (who  was  seventeen),  is  the  only  living  Davis  child  not  included  in  this  family  grouping. 

16.  "Aunt  Chris"  [I.ucretia|,  (as  identified  by  Thelma  Davis),  one  ol  Gould's  sisters,  was  \  isiting  at  the  time  ol  the  family  photo 
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Last  Chance  home,  ca.  1919-1948. 

Built  by  Gould  and  Warren,  the  house  was  "large 
and  beautiful"  compared  to  previous  homes,  a 
"dream  come  true"  for  Alice.  Initially,  only  Gould 
and  Alice's  four  boys  moved  into  this  home;  their 
three  daughters  had  each  married  by  this  time. 

■i i lei  and  his  sons  dug  a  deep  well  and  built 
many  outbuildings."    Versal  and  The 
shared  this  home  with  his  parents 
following  their  marriage  in  1937. 
I  his  property  got  its  name 
be  ause  it  was  located  just 
north  of  the  Last  Chance 
i  anal. 


Upper  Ranch  homestead 
cabin, ca.  1906-1909 

Two-room  log  cabin  with  a  dirt 
floor  and  dirt  roof.  The  80-ft.  well, 
near  the  only  door,  was  capped  with 
a  hand-operated  pump.  Floyd 
(1906)  was  born  here.  Merlie  and 
her  3rd  husband,  Henry  Olsen,  later 
lived  here.17 
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St.  Anthony  Canal 
home,  ca.  1909-1919 

A  modest,  rough  lumber 
home  about  200  yards  from  the 
si   Anthony  Canal.  Wavne 
(1909)  and  Versal  (1915)  were 
born  here.  The  home  burned 
down  in  about  1918.15 
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61  Go-Dt\>il 

turnal  I  p.  14-5' 

Iople  today  know  what  a  go- 
.  )nly  people  who  are  in  the  older 
who  have  lived  in  rural  conditions, 
I  >uch  a  thing. 
This  oddly-named  piece  of  equipment  was  a  crude 
pn  -*>r  to  the  very  efficient  mechanical  snowplow 

in  u  v.  It  was  of  common  usage  in  rural  areas 

during  the  winter  months.  Horses  were  used  to  pull  it 

snov*  was  pushed  aside  by  the  angular,  upright 
sides.    1  he  picture,  or  sketch,  below  indicates  its  general 
construction. 


2 


.- 
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I  he  driver  ol  the  team  stood  on  the  short  front 
brace.    1  he  rear  brace  supported  the  rear  blades.  I  have 
ridden  the  rear  brace  many  times  as  a  boy.  As  a  young 
man,  I  have  occupied  the  front  area  as  a  driver  of  the 
team.  Sometimes,  it  was  great  fun. 


*  1 


David  Kirch  on  his  own  homemade  "Go-Devil,"  on  his 
farm  south  of  St.  Anthony,  Dec.  1938.  David,  who  was  Mo. n's 
I  rhelma  I  [all  Davis')  grandfather,  stood  on  the  front  brace  to  add 
•  i  the  V  blade  would  dig  deeper  into  the  snow  base.  His  go- 
ivered  by  a  tra<  tor,  driven  by  Ins  son,  [esse,  rather  than 
hoi  ■ 


Tht  Quilting  Tradition 

imashback.  Journal  W,  p.  14-9? 

In  the  ranch  home,  near  the  Last  Chance  Canal, 
there  was  a  large  front  room.  Of  course,  it  was 
used  for  various  purposes  but  I  distinctly  remember 
how  my  mother  used  it  repeatedly  as  a  quilting  room. 
Practically  all  the  bed  covers  were  a  product  of  her 
ability  in  this  commendable  endeavor.  It  was  a  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  her  parents  and  grandparents. 
She  certainly  kept  the  process  alive. 

I,  often  as  a  boy,  assisted  in  setting  up  the  frames 
and  stands.  This  was  fun  for  me.The  finished  quilts 
were  divided  out  where  most  needed,  often  as  charity. 
Thelma  has  also  worked  a  great  deal  in  this  interesting 
activity.  She,  too,  has  tried  to  perpetuate  a  great  legacy. 


Tgnoranct  is  Bliss 

ITlashback,  Journal  U  p.  14-7  J 

Swings  Department  Store  was  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  and  Bridge  Street  in  St. 
Anthony.  It  was  a  large  building  and  supplied 
the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  with  a  large  variety 
of  needs. 

My  brother,  Floyd,  was  a  clerk  working  in  the  store, 
having  just  recently  been  hired. 

One  day  a  lady  came  into  the  store  where  she  was 
joined  by  several  other  people.  Floyd  offered  to  assist 
her  and  was  doing  so  when  she  shyly  asked  him  for  a 
package  of  sanitary  napkins.  Floyd  was  young  and 
ignorant  of  such  things  and  so  he  simply  asked  her  if 
she  preferred  any  special  brand.  He  was  hoping  for  a 
clue  to  learn  about  what  she  desired. 

She  awkwardly  and  quietly  said,  "I'd  like  the  Kotex 
brand,  sir." 

Floyd,  still  ignorant  of  it  all,  looked  puzzled  then  in 
a  loud  voice  he  shouted  to  Mr.  Swing  who  was  in  an 
upper  office  near  the  back  of  the  store,  "HEY,  MR. 
SWING,  CAN  YOU  TELL  ME  WHERE  THE  KOTEX 
IS?"    Floyd  then  turned  toward  his  customer  who  was 
rapidly  retreating  among  the  other  customers.  There 
was  no  sale  of  this  strange  article. 

To  the  customer's  amusement  and  Floyd's  chagrin 
he  soon  found  out  what  this  important  piece  of 
merchandise  was. 
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Custom  CUadt 

C7lashback,  Journal  T),  p.  7S> 

Before  the  advent  of  pressurized  water  systems  in 
homes,  the  common  outside  two-holer  was 
used.  Such  was  a  very  common  and  usual 
addition  to  most  rural  home  sites. 

The  one  we  used  was  situated  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  house  and  stood  majestically  just  beyond  the 
garden  site.  I  remember  the  well-beaten  trail  that  led 
to  it.  In  winter  time  it  often  became  necessary  to 
shovel  a  path  through  the  snow  to  the  structure.  It  was 
well  to  always  maintain  quick  and  ready  access  to  the 
accommodation. 

It  was,  in  size,  about  four  feet  by  four  feet  by  six- 
and-a-half  feet.  The  seat  section  was  about  chair 
height  with  two  egg-shaped  holes,  one  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  younger  people  and  one  for  adults. 
I  recall,  as  a  young  boy  with  my  older  nephew,  Dutch, 
that  we  used  to  challenge  each  other  to  determine 
which  of  us  could  hang  the  farthest  down  the  opening. 
This  we  would  do  by  sliding  our  rear  ends  lower  and 
lower  as  we  slid  as  far  as  our  armpits  and  knees. 

However  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  colder 
months  of  winter.  You  see  as  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posits rose  to  a  sharp,  frozen  pinnacle,  we  were 
thwarted  in  our  efforts.  But,  the  warming  weather  of 
spring  caused  a  melting  and  tumbling  of  the  obstruction, 
then  the  contest  continued. 


I  can  never  recall  that  we  ever  used  commercial 
toilet  paper.  Old  newspaper  and,  of  course,  last  season's 
editions  of  Montgomery  Wards  and  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogs  were  never  wasted.  These  also  provided  visual 
entertainment  as  one  sat  and  waited. 

One  time,  because  of  the  excavation  beneath  the 
building  becoming  literally  filled,  Dad  and  I  were 
required  to  dig  another  repository.  As  we  removed  the 
dirt  and  gravel,  we,  after  going  down  about  three  feet, 
encountered  lava  formation.  Dad  indicated  that  a 
deeper  hole  would  be  needed,  so,  with  the  aid  of 
dynamite,  we  were  able  to  loosen  the  lava  and  dig 
much  deeper. 

I  well  remember  his  words  after  the  blast.    They 
were:  "Well,  son,  I'll  bet  that  hole  will  never  hear  a 
louder  blast  than  that  even  if  it  is  going  to  be  the  new 
toilet  location."  I  smile  about  that  wry  statement  every 
time  I  think  of  the  episode. 
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Why  CMt\ 

Journal  W.  p.  i37> 

Widest  brother,  had  elected  to  take 
is  he  intended  to  fly-fish  a  section 
-    ike  River,  which  was  about  five 
mi  n  our  home.  1  le  had  previously  saddled  up  a 

horse,  which  both  of  us  would  ride  to  the  selected 

iver.  I  was  only  about  8  years  of  age  and  it 
my  intention  to  just  follow  along  the  river  bank  as 
Warren  waded  the  stream,  fishing  as  he  did  so. 

Kid,  you  just  play  along  as  I  go  down  the  river  and 
i  our  "nag"  so  he  won't  try  to  leave  us," 
Warren  advised  as  we  dismounted  and  tied  the  horse 
to  a  suitable  black  willow. 

Thereupon,  he  rigged  his  fly  rod  and  then  waded 
into  the  crystal  clear  water  of  the  beautiful  Snake  River. 
There  were  many  trees  and  bushes  bordering  the 
stream  and  1  found  it  very  interesting  to  explore  the 
various  sections  of  such.  Warren  was  having  great 
success  in  catching  rainbow  trout  and  he  occasionally 
voiced  his  pleasure  as  he  hooked  a  good  sized  fighter. 
1  If  w  as  about  30  or  40  feet  from  the  river  bank  where  I 
was  following  along. 

There  was  a  narrow  opening  in  the  bushes  along  a 
convenient  suction  of  the  bank.  I  was  simply  standing 
in  such  when  Warren  pulled  the  fishing  lure  from  the 
water  and  then,  matter  of  factly,  proceeded  to  cast  it  to 
a  promising  spot  farther  into  the  river. 

Then  it  happened!-  "Ow,  Ow  !!"  I  screamed  as  I 
placed  my  had  over  my  right  eye. 

Warren  paid  little  attention  to  me  as  he  pulled 
era!  times  on  the  fly  line  which  he  supposed  was 
snagged  in  a  branch  oi  a  bush  along  the  bank. 

I  ley  don't,  Ow  -  Ow!!"  I  continued  to  scream  out. 
I  in, ills,  Warren  noticed  the  tlv  line  was  leading  to  me  - 
not  to  a  troublesome  bush!! 

Well  it  I'm  hooked  on  to  you,  Bishop  (he  often 
called  me  by  this  name),  then  unhook  it  and  let  it 

die: 

I  hen  in  a  somewhat  impatient  manner,  he  waded  to 
w  here  I  stood  writhing  on  the  bank. 

u  .went  hurt  th.it  bad       stop  your  blubbering," 

lie  told   inc. 

I  hen  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  fly  lint  to  find 
out  where  he  had  inadvertently  snagged  me. 

I  hen,  "( >h,  my  hell  kid,"  he  shockingly  exclaimed. 
1  lis  tlv  hook  had  pierced  my  right  eyelid,  fortunately 


ne  eye  itself.    But  his  repeated  tugging 
had  stretched  the  delicate  covering  and  had  some 

bleeding. 

He  very,  very  carefully  extracted  the  offending  hook 
and  then  had  me  wash  the  eye.    Soon,  I  was  able  to 
stand  the  discomfort  and  we  then  went  back  upstream 
to  our  four  legged  conveyance  and  commenced  the 
long  ride  home. 

Thankfully,  the  eye  lid  soon  healed  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  event  became  history. 

But  why,  amid  thousands  of  other  snag  possibilities, 
did  it  have  to  be  my  eye  lid? 


Long  Johns 

CTlashback,  Journal  U  p.  \4-8i 

With  great  amusement  now,  but  embarrass- 
ment then,  I  remember  something  that  I 
was  subjected  to.  It  was  this:  In  the  colder 
months  of  winter  my  mother  would  see  to  it  that  I  was 
bathed  properly,  then  after  such,  I  was  instructed  to 
don  a  pair  of  'long  John'  underwear.    Well,  the  cumber- 
some apparel  was  bad  enough  but  to  make  matters 
worse,  she  buttoned  them  on  me  and  then  STITCHED 
THE  ENTIRE  FRONT. 

I  was  a  growing  boy  and  as  such  I  was  mortified  to 
suffer  such  indignation.    My  childlike  pride  was  hurt; 
yet,  I  could  not  openly  rebel.    Also,  I  was  required  to 
wear  the  undergarment  for  two  weeks,  at  which  time  I 
was  required  to  bathe  in  the  round  galvanized  wash 
tub.  Then,  as  long  as  the  colder  weather  lasted,  I  was 
subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  again. 

Also,  these  garments  were  usually  of  part  wool  and 
therefore  caused  itching.  But  my  complaining  did  no 
good.  It  wasn't  until  I  was  considerably  older  that  I 
was  free  to  bathe  when  I  wished  and  then  wear  what 
seemed  proper  and  comfortable. 
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jJtar  Tragedy 

(Tlashback.  Journal  333,  p.  \bb) 

I  often  told  Thelma  how  I  nearly  became  a  traffic  - 
fatality  in  St.  Anthony.  She  repeatedly  asked  me  to 
record  the  event,  so  this  is  as  she  requested; 
I  was  about  5  years  of  age  and  was  very  active.  My 
parents  and  I  had  driven  to  St.  Anthony  as  we  utilized 
Dad's  canvas  covered  Star  automobile.  My  parents 
had  done  some  grocery  shopping  in  a  small  store  on 
I  the  west  side  of  Bridge  Street,  between  Main  Street  and 
1st  North.  After  paying  for  our  goods,  we  left  the 
store  and  commenced  along  the  sidewalk  toward  the 
crossing  at  1st  North. 

In  my  irresponsible  manner  as  a  thoughtless  child,  I 
ran  ahead.  Coming  to  the  pedestrian  intersection 
where  it  crossed  eastward  over  Bridge  Street,  I 
promptly  started  across  well  ahead  of  Dad  and  Mother. 
Then  a  frantic  "Son,  come  back  here,"  was  heard  from 
my  alarmed  mother.    She  did  not  have  time  to  say 


more  before  it  all  happened. 

I  had  not  seen  a  car  as  it  approached  from  the 
North.  In  response  to  mother's  call,  I  almost  stopped. 
In  doing  so,  I  turned  somewhat  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  fell  to 
the  pavement.  I  was  in  this  position  when  the  car 
came  to  a  stop  as  the  front  tire  pressed  against  my  rib 
cage. 

I  was  terrified  for  a  time  but  this  was  overcome  as 
Dad  and  Mother  exhibited  increased  love  for  me.    Oh 
yes,  I  was  taught,  also,  to  observe  more  restraint  and 
caution. 


Bridge  Street,  between  Main  and  1st  North,  in  St.  Anthony, 
ca.  winter,  1920.  This  photo  was  taken  near  the  same  location  and 
within  months  of  the  time  Dad  describes  in  this  account.  Horse- 
drawn  sleighs  line  the  boardwalks  but  within  a  few  years  horse- 
hitching  posts  were  removed  and  relegated  to  side  streets  to  make 
way  for  automobiles,  which  were  becoming  more  prevalent. 
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Our  7irst  fladio 
and  Telephone 

:.  Journal  1  p.  i5S> 

II  rank  Shosted  visited  our 
home  when  I  was  about  10  years 
d.  He  traded  a  radio  to 

something  or  other,  which 
it  remember.  Never- 
theless, this  early  Atwater 
Kent  radio  became  a  very 
interesting  addition  to  our 
home.  A  crude  but  serv- 
ice cabinet  was  built 
to  hold  the  five  tuning 
knobs  and  large  assort- 
ment of  'B'  batteries,  'C 
batteries,  and  full  size  6- 
volt  storage  battery.  The 
speaker  was  a  huge  flaring 
horn-t)  pe  affair  that  sat  on 
top  of  the  container  box. 

Very  little  could  be 
tuned  in  during  day- 
time hours  but,  late  at 
night,  particularly  frosty 
ones,  one  could  tune  in 
KOA  Denver  and  KFI  Los 
Vngeles.    I  his  was  super  to 
my  \  oung  heart  and  I  re- 
member listening  very  intently 
to  "Amos  and  Andy"  and  the  "Major  Bowes  Amateur 
I  lour." 

c  M  I 1 hi isc  news  was  ot  great  interest  to  Dad  and 
Mom  but  I  thrilled  to  the  horror  stories  or  westerns. 
I  his  |  radio]  set  remained  in  our  home  for  many  years 
and  I  in  sure  the  storage  battery  was  charged  about 

I  to  5  days.    I  he  aerial  was  a  long,  4-wire  affair 
thai  was  anchored  between  the  two  chimneys  on  the 
house. 

Another  interesting  item  in  our  home  was  the  wind- 
up  telephone.    I  his  was  a  huge  battery-operated  affair 
mounted  in  a  I  oak-wood  cabinet,  which  was 

am  Ik  .red  to  the  wall  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 

living  room. 

Iii  ordei  to  use  tins,  one  had  to  turn  a  crank,  which 
rang  some  bells,  which  in  turn  alerted  the  lady  operator 


n,  by  corresponding  with  'central' 
?,  one  could  finally  talk  falteringly  to  the 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hookup. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  party  line  and  a  definite  num- 
ber of  'rings'  signalled  a  certain  telephone.  I  recall  ours 
nber  291R4  (4  rings  signalled  our  response). 
Various  other  [neighbor's]  telephones  were 
connected  to  this  arrangement  and  one 
could  listen  to  their  conversations  eas- 
ily. In  fact,  many  times  3  or  4  could 
carry  on  a  'talk  test'  very  easily. 
However,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
a  secret  when  the  telephone  was 
used  to  inform  another. 

In  the  winter  the  cold  had  a 
very  noticeable  effect  on  the  rural 
telephone  wires.  These  would 
hum  steadily  for  as  long  as  the 
intense  cold  lasted.  In  fact,  the 
colder  the  outside  temperature, 
the  louder  the  wires  would  'sing' 
or  hum. 


Coat  Oil  Lamps 

CJlashback,  Journal  I  p.  157) 


Electricity  was  not  available  on  the  ranch  until 
about  1945.  In  the  early  years  of  our  marriage 
the  kerosene  lamp  was  a  common  household 
item.  Just  prior  to  our  obtaining  electric  power  we 
often  used  gasoline  lamps  similar  to  the  common  Cole- 
man lantern  which  is  used  today  for  camping  pur- 
poses. 

When  a  boy,  however,  I  remember  very  distinctly 
sitting  in  an  oak  rocking  chair.  Over  my  left  shoulder 
the  feeble  light  from  a  smoking,  kerosene  lamp  shone 
to  illuminate  a  Zane  Grey  novel  or,  perhaps,  a  study 
text  from  school. 

In  the  years  after  I  learned  to  read  I  spent  many, 
many  hours  reading  various  books,  magazines,  and 
other  interesting  publications.  Sometimes  when  I  be- 
came perhaps  little  bored  just  reading,  I  would  turn  the 
burning  wick  up  inside  the  glass  globe.  This  would 
produce  a  large  amount  of  fire  and  smoke.  This  black 
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smoke  would,  of  course,  foul  the  glass  chimney  and 
Mom  would  have  to  clean  it,  usually  the  next  day. 

Also,  it  was  great  fun  to  catch  insects  and  drop  them 
inside  this  chimney  and  observe  their  frantic  efforts  to 
escape  the  deadly  heat  from  the  burning  wick. 

It  was  great  fun  to  extinguish  the  flame  and,  of 
course,  the  light  by  placing  one's  hand  flat  over  the  top 
|  of  the  chimney  glass. 

I'll  never  forget  the  "coal  oil"  can  that  usually  was 
stoppered  with  a  small  potato.  This  was  usually  sup- 
plied by  the  grocer  when  we  purchased  fuel.  This  item 
(kerosene)  was  a  frequent  and  necessary  grocery  need. 

We  usually  kept  three  of  these  lamps  ready  for  use. 
Also,  a  common  kerosene  lantern  was  a  must  when 
"choring"  during  the  long,  winter  nights. 
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Vintrar  Tizz 

ITlashback,  Journal,  ffl,  p.  \3\) 

At  this  time  (1986)  it  seems  that  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  drinks  available  -  for  a  price. 
Common  soda  drinks  are  used  so  much  that 
to  most  people  they  are  not  special.  But  I  well  remem- 
ber when  any  non-alcoholic  beverage  was  regarded  as 
special  and  therefore  became  very  much  appreciated. 

In  my  early  years  on  the  ranch,  I  recall  that  we  often 
made  our  own  drinks.  One  that  I  enjoyed  at  that  time 
was  made  of  three  common  ingredients:  water,  vinegar, 
and  common  baking  soda.  I  must  admit  that  the 
drinks  today  are  much  more  satisfying  but  the  concoc- 
tion made  of  water  with  a  dash  of  vinegar,  sprinkled 
with  my  mother's  baking  soda  was  different. 

We  young  kids  craved  something  besides  plain 
water  or  milk  and  so  this  private  mixture  became 
special  to  us.  We,  of  course,  did  not  drink  very  much 
of  the  elixir  because  it  soon  became  nauseating  to  us. 
We  pay  large  amounts  for  prepared  drinks  today  but  at 
that  special  time,  years  ago,  very  little  expense  was 
involved. 

A  side  note:  Usually  we  kids  were  given  about 
twenty-five  cents  to  use  on  July  24,  the  traditional 
holiday.  I  distinctly  remember  how  this  treasure  was 
spent:  five  cents  for  a  coveted  bottle  of  soda  water!! 
(This  price  included  the  cost  of  the  small  bottle.)  The 
other  twenty  cents  went  for  a  candy  bar,  some  cotton 
candy,  or  perhaps  a  small  hamburger  (without  cheese). 
A  few  discharge  caps  were  also  acquired  to  be  used  in 
my  old  cap  pistol.  These  were  all  very,  very  special. 


£My  7our-tintd  Sptar 

(Tla.shba.ck,  Journal  U  p.  4-4- > 

The  large,  white  pig  ran  by  me  as  I  tried  to  chase 
it  into  the  net-wire  pigpen  enclosure.  I  ran  back 
into  the  open  pasture  and  again  I  drove  the 
animal  toward  the  open  gate.  And  again  I  was  the 
loser  as  the  determined  animal  ran  by  me  and  once 
again  headed  for  the  open  pasture. 

I  was  furious  by  this  time  and  I  looked  for  a  suitable 
stick  to  use  —  then  I  spied  something  else!!  There,  in 
the  straw  stack,  was  a  pitchfork.  Well,  I  didn't  intend 
to  really  hurt  the  darned  pig  but  perhaps  the  sight  of 
the  weapon  might  help. 

For  the  third  time  I  rounded  up  the  defiant  pig  and 
by  motioning  with  the  fork,  I  was  able  to  drive  the 
critter  back  to  the  gate.  There  it  stood.  Then  turning  to 
face  me,  it  lowered  its  head  and  rushed  by  me.  With- 
out even  thinking  about  it  I  hurled  the  four-tined 
pitchfork.  With  perfect  accuracy  it  sailed  forward  and 
as  the  pig  turned,  one  of  the  sharp  tines  pierced  the 
tough  skin  of  the  hog's  back.    The  [point  of  the]  tine 
exited  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penetration  point. 

The  pig  ran  squealing  ever  faster  around  and 
around  as  the  fork  relentlessly  followed. 

Did  I  recover  the  fork?    No!  I  ran  just  as  fast  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

What  happened  to  the  pig?    Eventually  the  offend- 
ing fork  dropped  loose. 

Did  anyone  find  out  about  this?  Only  that  Dad  was 
heard  to  say,  "I  wonder  what  caused  those  two  holes  in 
that  hog's  back." 

The  pitchfork?    Oh  yes,  I  managed  to  find  it  where 
it  dropped  in  the  pasture.    I  replaced  it  before  someone 
wondered  where  it  had  been  taken. 
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The,  let  Gorgt 


T>reface:  Dad  included  this  story  in  his  Flashbacks  even  though  neither  he  nor  one  of  his  family 
An  it     However,  the  event,  which  concerned  a  neighboring  family,  was  indelibly  impressed 
s young  mind.  There  is  a  Davis  connection,  though,  for  the  family  m  this  tragic  story  lived  in  the  same 
n  d  and  Mice  had  inhabited  years  earlier  when  they  first  arrived  in  St.  Anthony  and  the  location  of  the 

I  to  the  drama.  If  the  timmg  had  been  different,  this  could  have  been  a  Davis  calamity  instead  of 

one  befalling  the  Will  and  Ethel  Burt  family.  . 

Although  Dad's  second-hand  narrative  was  vivid  and  well  written,  I'm  replacing  it  with  one  penned  by  Cyril 
C )  Burt  one  of  the  story's  primary  participants.  As  the  four-year-old  boy  in  this  unthinkable  tragedy  his  perspec- 
s  key    \  le  would  certainly  never  have  lived  to  tell  about  it  without  the  self-sacrificing  courage  of  his  parents, 
especially  his  mother,  who  was  able  to  save  only  one  of  two  children  she  desperately  tried  to  rescue.  Cyril  s  ac- 
count also  includes  powerful,  first-hand  testimony  from  his  father,  Will  Burt. 

What  folio*  s  is  extracted  and  condensed  from  Cyril  O.  Burt's  biography  of  his  mother  titled  Ethel:  A  story  of 
Faith  and  Courage.18 
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Will  <Ki  I  the!  Hurt,  in  .1  photo  taken  .is  they  began  their  lives 

before  the  events  in  this  story. 
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During  the  week  before  Christmas  1927,  Will 
Burt  and  several  others  from  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  had  spent  a  few  days  at  a  sheep  camp 
in  the  mountains  northeast  of  Ashton  cutting  fire- 
wood. The  temperature  had  dropped  to  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero,  making  the  wood  cutting  project  a 
formidable  task. 

Back  home  his  twenty-six-year-old  wife,  Ethel,  also 
grappled  with  the  extreme  cold  in  their  simple  cabin 
on  the  banks  of  the  Snake  River.  The  mother  of  four 
children,  in  a  house  almost  as  cold  as  Will's  sheep 
camp,  she  tried  to  warm  her  four  young  children  and 
worked  to  prevent  food  and  water  from  freezing.    She 
obtained  water  by  melting  snow,  as  the  river  and 
nearby  St.  Anthony  Canal  were  frozen  solid.  Wood 
had  to  be  chopped,  diapers  washed,  and  the  baby 
bathed.  Her  children  were  four-month  old  David, 
three-year-old  Betty,  four-year-old  Cyril,  and  Gene 
who  had  turned  six  years  old  in  September.  As  Ethel 
performed  her  tasks,  she  had  no  idea  what  was  taking 
place  on  the  mighty  Snake  River  outside  her  door.  She 
was  unaware  that  ice  had  started  backing  up  the  water 
above  the  steel  bridge  a  short  ways  upstream. 

Tuesday,  December  20, 1927  was  a  beautiful,  warm, 
clear  winter  day,  quite  a  change  from  several  days  of 
sub-zero  weather  with  temperatures  reaching  thirty  to 
forty  degrees  below  zero.  Cyril  put  on  his  mother's 
overshoes  and  Gene  put  on  a  pair  of  his  Dad's  boots 
and  went  out  in  the  warm  sun  to  play  by  the  granary. 
Although  it  was  hard  to  navigate  through  the  snow  in 
those  big  boots,  it  was  fun. 

Cethil  Allen,  a  good  friend  and  neighbor,  brought  a 
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The  three  oldest  Burt  children  —  Betty  (3),  Cyril  (4),  and  Gene 
(almost  6)  —  on  the  back  of  their  family's  1918  Oakland  automo- 
bile, a  few  months  before  the  events  of  this  story  summer  1927. 


team  of  horses  over  to  Will  and  Ethel's  place  to  get  a 
1918  Oakland  car  he  had  traded  Will  for.  He  tied  his 
horses  up  then  stood  in  the  yard  talking  to  Ethel  about 
his  concern  for  the  condition  of  the  river.  When  he  had 
crossed  the  steel  bridge  coming  from  his  place,  gorge 
ice  was  piling  up  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge  and 
water  was  running  over  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  He 
worried  about  the  bridge  going  out. 

Suddenly,  Cethil  saw  a  wall  of  water  and  gorge  ice 
coming  toward  them.  He  told  Ethel  to  get  the  kids  and 
ran  to  turn  his  horses  loose.  Ethel  hollered  at  Cyril  and 
Gene  and  they  came  running  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Ethel  ran  in  the  house  to  get  the  baby  and  Cethil  took 
Betty  and  Gene  and  headed  up  the  hill  behind  the 
Burt's  cabin.  Ethel  wrapped  a  blanket  around  the 
baby,  ran  outside,  took  Cyril  by  the  hand,  and  started 
running  after  Cethil,  but  it  was  too  late! 

The  gorge  of  ice  propelled  by  a  torrent  of  water 
looked  like  a  band  of  large  sheep,  jumping  and  run- 
ning toward  Ethel,  baby  David,  and  four-year-old 
Cyril.  The  rushing  wall  of  water  and  ice  ran  over 
them,  knocking  Ethel  down,  covering  her.  She  tried  to 
hang  on  to  Cryil's  hand,  while  still  holding  the  baby  in 


one  arm.  She  lost  hold  of  Cyril's  hand  and  he  was 
gone,  but  she  thought  she  still  had  the  baby  in  her 
arms  but  with  horror  she  suddenly  realized  the  baby 
was  gone,  too.  Terror-stricken,  she  frantically  tried  to 
stand  up  against  the  rushing  water  and  huge  chunks  of 
ice!  She  then  saw  Cyril  being  carried  downstream  by 
the  water  and  ice  flow. 

The  ice  gorge  reached  a  small  levee  running  north 
and  south,  which  caused  it  to  stop  momentarily  then 
channeled  the  water-propelled  ice  to  either  side,  as  it 
backed  up  and  flowed  over  the  levee.  Ethel  could  see 
Cyril  caught  up  in  the  slowed  ice  flow  and  headed  to- 
ward him,  without  regard  for  her  own  safety.  She 
could  not  swim,  but  worked  her  way  through  the 
chest  deep  water  and  ice  until  she  reached  her  little 
boy.  His  foot  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  she  could  not 
get  him  loose,  so  she  stayed  with  him,  rubbing  his 
arms,  legs  and  body,  keeping  them  both  alive,  as  she 
prayed  for  help. 

While  this  drama  was  playing  out  with  his  family, 
Will  Burt  was  nearing  home  with  the  team  of  horses 
trotting  along  and  the  sleigh  runners  slipping 
smoothly  over  the  snow.  He  had  a  nice  load  of  wood 
on  the  sleigh  bunks  and  a  Christmas  tree  tied  on  top. 
Approaching  the  river,  he  could  hear  the  roar  and  rip- 
ping of  the  ice  and  water,  as  the  warm  weather  caused 
it  to  break  up.  He  saw  Flo  Maines  run  down  and  jerk 
his  corral  gates  open  and  the  sheep  running  for  high 
ground.  The  increased  flow  of  the  river  was  forcing 
gorge  ice  high  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

When  Will  reached  the  bridge,  the  gorge  ice  on  the 
upper  side  was  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
bridge  and  water  was  running  over  the  floor.  He  could 
not  take  his  load  of  logs  over  the  bridge,  so  he  tied  the 
team  to  the  fence  and  ran  up  on  the  bridge,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  gorge  ice  and  water  going  over  his  house 
downstream!  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  across  the 
bridge  and  down  the  road. 

Will's  narration  of  events  follows: 

7  saw  Cethil  turning  his  horses  loose,  but  couldn't  see 
Ethel  and  the  kids  as  I  started  running  across  the  bridge. 
The  water  was  over  my  shoes  and  the  bridge  was  yanking 
and  jerking  from  the  force  of  gorge  ice  and  water  being  forced 
under  it.  Ice  zuas  piled  up  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge 
above  the  railings  and  it  looked  like  it  could  be  torn  apart 
anytime.  Reuben  and  Earl  Birch,  who  had  been  working  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  decided  to  try  crossing  behind 
me  with  their  team  and  sleigh.  As  they  caught  up  with  me, 
they  hollered,  'jump  on  the  sleigh!'  which  I  did. 
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The  Will  and  Ethel  Burt  cabin  throe  weeks  following  the  ice 
gorge.  Their  1918  Oakland  car,  which  Cethil  Allen  had  purchased 
from  the  Burts  and  was  picking  up  on  the  day  of  the  flood,  is  at 
die  right  Latei  on<  ethil  took  the  car  home,  fixed  it  up,  and 
drove  it  for  quite  some  time.  7  Jan.  1927. 


As  we  approached  the  high  ground  where  Cethil,  Gene, 
and  Hetty  were,  several  neighbors  were  already  there  and  I 
< ould  see  /  the!  standing  in  water  above  her  waist  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  As  I  started  running  toward  Ethel, 

eral  men  grabbed  we  mid  pulled  me  back  out  of  the  water, 
refusing  to  let  me  try  to  cross.  Instead,  six  of  us  jumped  in 
Parley  Ru  hmond's  sleigh  and  took  off  to  the  west  in  an 
attempt  to  go  around  the  body  of  gorge  ice  and  water  that 
Was  building  up. 

As  the  horse  lunged  through  snoio  and  ice  along  the 
canal  bank,  I  ( ould  see  why  Ethel  didn't  move  to  higher 
ground.  ( )ur  little  boy  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  she  refused 
to  leave  him.  A  levee  hud  caused  the  ice  to  pile  up  and  water 
running  down  both  sides,  forming  an  ice  island  that 
too  swift.  So  I  ran  up  the  i  anal  bank  to  an  old  corral, 

■ l  ing  my  way  out  on  the  poles  and  dropped  into  the  water 
above  them,  stumbling  and  swimming  downstream.  A  large 
piece  "I  ice  flattened  me  out,  but  it  was  smooth  on  the  bottom 
and  I  shpprd  right  out  from  under  it.  When  I  came  up,  I 


Gorge  ice  on  the  Snake  River  three  weeks  after  it  backed  up  and  broke 
into  a  torrential,  icy  flood  at  the  Twin  Groves  black  steel  bridge.  The  Burt's 
cabin  is  to  the  left.  In  the  center  is  the  Grant  and  Florence  Packer  home, 
which  also  flooded,  and  their  higher  (dry)  barn.  The  man  in  the  photo  is 
unidentified.  7  Jan.  1927. 

was  right  next  to  Ethel  and  Cyril.  Ethel  was  hysterical  and 
having  a  terrible  time. 

As  1  tried  to  get  Cyril  loose  from  the  ice,  I  found  the  ice 
underneath  was  softer  and  I  could  dig  it  with  better  results 
and  soon  had  Cyril  loose.  I  had  lost  my  bearing  and  didn't 
know  exactly  where  I  was  or  what  I  should  do,  from  shock  or 
something.  Just  then  1  looked  up  and  Clarence  Leseberg  was 
standing  by  me. 

The  gorge  ice  had  accumulated  into  a  kind  of  bridge  on 
the  south  side  of  us  and  Clarence  had  climbed  over  the  ice 
and  through  the  water  to  give  us  a  hand.  I  was  never  so  glad 
to  see  anyone  in  my  life!  He  grabbed  onto  Ethel  and  pulled 
her  to  safety.  I  climbed  out  of  the  water  and  onto  the  ice 
with  Cyril.  With  five  good  men  helping,  we  soon  had  them 
in  the  sleigh  and  headed  for  higher  ground.  The  horses  had 
to  swim,  as  water  and  ice  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  sleigh 
box.  Efforts  of  brave  men  driving  a  well-broke  team  of 
horses  and  holding  the  sleigh  box  on  the  bunks  of  the  bob 
sleigh  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  of  us  who  were 
there. 

They  took  Ethel  and  Cyril  up  to  Ellingson's  place  where 
Mrs.  Ellingson  had  a  nice  warm  fire  and  blankets  waiting. 
She  and  Florence  Packer  worked  feverishly,  rubbing  life  back 
into  the  bodies  of  Cyril  and  Ethel.  Florence,  who  had  witnessed 
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A  1991  photo  of  the  Twin  Groves  Bridge,  which  held  back 
many  tons  of  mounding  ice  before  it  broke  free  in  a  rushing  gorge 
of  ice  chunks  and  water  on  20  Dec.  1927.  The  bridge  spans  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  at  Twin  Groves,  Idaho.  This  view  is 
looking  downstream  towards  the  location  of  the  Burt's  cabin  on 
the  other  side. 


Ice  gorge  survivor  Cyril  Burt  stands  on  the  Twin  Groves  Bridge 
and  points  towards  the  location  of  his  childhood  home.  Cyril  was 
the  four-year-old  boy  who  was  kept  alive  by  his  heroic  mother,  Ethel, 
and  rescued  by  his  father,  Will,  who  was  assisted  by  other  courageous 
men.  Photo  11  Aug.  2010. 


the  whole  event  from  her  place,  made  the  following  remark 
about  Ethel:  "The  dear  soul  was  in  the  water  for  at  least 
thirty  minutes!  We  all  cried  as  we  had  to  cut  away  the 
clothing  that  was  frozen  to  her  body  I  I  know  our  prayers 
were  answered  that  day  as  we  prayed  unceasingly  in  their 
behalf.'  For  sixty-three  years  Florence  and  Cyril  were  great 
friends  and  she  called  him  her  'miracle  boy.'" 

Endnote:  Even  though  Will  and  hundreds  of  others 
spent  many  days  searching  for  little  David  Burt's 
body,  it  was  three  months  (102  days)  before  the  baby's 
blackened  (but  otherwise  undisturbed)  body  was  found 
in  an  open  field,  still  piled  with  grotesque  chunks  of  ice 
and  snow.  His  little  blanket  was  caught  in  a  wire  fence 
nearby.  After  his  funeral  he  was  buried  in  St.  An- 
thony's Riverside  Cemetery. 


The  Davis'  Mill  Pond  Home,  1900-1906 

Years  earlier  the  home  where  this  tragedy  occurred 
had  been  the  first  Idaho  dwelling  place  of  Gould 
and  Alice  Davis.  [See  map  on  p.  12.]  They  had 
lived  in  the  cabin  from  1900  to  1906.  Two  of  their 
children,  Leatha  and  Warren,  were  born  there. 
Concerning  this  pioneer  home,  Versal  wrote: 

This  miltpond  urns  a  back-wash  area  of  the  Snake  River 
as  it  turned  from  a  -westerly  flowing  direction  to  a  south- 
ern course.  .  .  .  A  simple,  one  room,  rough  board  home 
was  resting  on  the  north  bank  of  the  pond  {when  Gould 
and  Alice  arrived].  It  was  only  two  or  three  feet  above 
water  Hue.  This  simple  structure  had  a  single  door  facing 
south  toward  the  river  and  the  mill  area.  A  high  bank 
rose  30  to  40  feet  above  the  house  on  the  north  side.  .  . 
This  humble  dwelling  arrangement  became  home  to  the 
Could  Davis  family.  .  .  .  Dad  was  employed  at  the  Fogg 
Mill  as  a  general  hand.   I've  heard  him  speak  of  his  being 
a  sawyer,  ratchet  setter,  timber  cutter,  and  log  roller.   He 
mentioned  his  riding  the  large  assemblies  of  logs,  as  they 
were  bound  together  in  groups,  and  then  floated  from  the 
mountains  near  Warm  River  area  to  the  millvond.    Fins 
represented  about  a  20  mile  float.   This  was.  of  course,  all 
-work  but  high  adventure  for  Pad.1" 
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Oh,  Well,  Who  Xnows? 

nal  JV.  p.  155  > 

Miyd,  in  1^23,  was  employed  by  a 
to  drive  around  the  rural 
borhood  of  St.  Anthony  and  gather 
hich  was  used  for  various  dairy  purposes. 
Thi  ict  w  as  acquired  by  running  raw  milk 

through  a  hand-powered  separator.  The  cream  was 
;  in  suitable  containers  and  held  until  picked  up 
son  such  as  Floyd.  The  accumulated  cream 
product  was  then  taken  to  the  creamery  plant,  where  it 

s  refined  and  made  into  butter,  cheese,  or  some 
related  product. 

One  day  Floyd  had  covered  much  of  his  designated 
route,  when  he  stopped  at  a  place  where  some  people 
bv  the  name  of  Kennedy  lived. 

C  lood  morning, 
ma'am/'  Floyd  said  as  he 
entered  the  house.   "Is 
your  cream  ready?" 

Yes,  I  guess  so,  I'm 
here  alone  and  you  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  bit 
w  hile  I  put  the  dam  stufl 
in  that  container  over 
there." 

"Well  (hat's  okay.  I'm  in 
na  big  hurry."  Flo)  d 
replied. 

I  he  i  ream  was  in  sev- 
eral flat,  open  pans  on  a 
table  in  ,i  small  back  room. 

I  loyd  walked  to  the 
opening  ol  the  room  ^nd 
then  just  obsen  ed  and 

waited 

Mrs.  Kenned)  w  as  bus} 
pouring  the  <  ream  into  the 
central,  large  <  ontainer, 
when  her  pet  <  al  jumped 
upon  the  table.  In  so  doing 
the  animal  landed  in  one 
ol  the  (  ontainers,  whi<  h 
held  about  six  nit  hes  ol 

im. 

"<  >h,  thai  damn  cat,  il 
me  more  problems 


than  it  is  worth,"  Mrs.  Kennedy  remarked.  Floyd  sup- 
posed that  particular  container  would  be  set  aside,  but 


no! 


Mrs.  Kennedy  simply  grasped  the  cat,  held  it  above 
the  container,  then  methodically  stripped  the  cream, 
which  was  in  the  cat's  fur,  back  into  the  container  from 
where  it  had  been  absorbed. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  wasting  that  cream.  Nobody 
will  ever  know  the  difference,"  she  pointedly  ex- 
claimed, then  she  poured  the  [contaminated]  cream 
into  the  large  container.  The  cat  was  driven  from  the 
room  and  Floyd  was  presented  with  the  cream.  Soon 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  creamery. 

Floyd  had  a  difficult  time  resolving  this  episode,  but 
I  don't  suppose  the  [resulting]  butter  seemed  any  different. 

Also,  the  cat  probably  spent  several  enjoyable  hours 
as  it  licked  itself  dry. 


Artwork  by  Debr.i  O.i  Ison 
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My  older  brother,  Floyd,  was  always  very 
adept  at  making  tinker  objects.  I  had  ob- 
served this  and  had  been  fascinated  by  his 
ability  to  innovate.  The  things  he  created  were  inter- 
esting: puzzles,  little  wagons,  kites,  little  wooden 
animals,  toy  soldiers  carved  of  wood,  various  wax 
objects,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Because  of  my  having  seen  him  do  this,  I,  one  time 
when  about  age  8,  decided  I  would  try  doing  the  same. 
I  experienced  some  measure  of  success  as  I  slowly  cut 
parts  for  and  then  assembled  a  little  toy  sleigh.  This 
resembled  the  regular  two-piece  bob  sleigh  that  was 
used  for  heavy  draft  work.  However,  it  was  only 
about  12  inches  long.  It  was  crude  but  yet  it  had  most 
of  the  major  parts  needed. 

I  used  to  pull  this,  by  means  of  a  cord,  over  the  loose 
snow.  The  tracks  that  it  left  were  similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  any  sleigh. 

One  day  I  was  creating  track  patterns  in  the  new 


Floyd  Davis  crafts  a  rocking  horse,  while  his  wife,  Carrie,  observes,  ca. 
1952.  Floyd,  Dad's  brother,  took  great  pleasure  in  creating  all  kinds 
of  whimsical  and  useful  objects  his  whole  life.  This  rocking  horse 
was  particularly  popular;  friends  who  saw  the  one  he  had  made  for 
his  children  requested  similar  ones  for  their  own.  And  Floyd  was 
glad  to  oblige.  Carrie  made  the  manes  for  the  entertaining  rocking 
horses  out  of  frayed  rope 20 


snow  which  had  fallen.  Behind  me,  1  heard  our  farm- 
yard tomcat  utter  a  'mee-ow'.  I  stopped,  looked,  listened 
and  then  —  this  tame,  gentle  animal  was  soon  in  my 
lap  as  I  sat  in  the  soft  and  loose  snow.  I  carefully  tied  a 
loop  in  the  end  of  the  cord  string  used  to  pull  the  toy 
sleigh.  While  caressing  the  cat  I  slipped  the  cord  over 
the  cat's  head,  adjusted  it  and  then  put  the  animal  on 
the  snow  and  near  the  waiting  sleigh. 

Nothing  happened  until  I  took  a  step  forward 
whereby  the  poor  cat  did  also.  Then  the  cat  looked 
rearward,  saw  the  following  object,  and  bolted.    Soon, 
all  one  could  see  was  a  tornado  of  snow,  flying  parts 
from  the  sleigh  and  occasionally  a  frantic  object 
clashing  helter-skelter. 

Needless  to  say,  mv  toy  sleigh  was  mi  more  ^nd  the 
farmyard  cat  was  difficult  to  approach  tor  main  da)  s. 
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r  Privatt  Sheep  Bitrd 

JJ.  p.  ijs> 

I  entered  the 

hich  led  by  our  house.  As  the  bleat- 
ne  nearer  I  went  to  the  front  gate  and 
>and  was  normal  size,  about  3000  head. 
re  calling  to  their  young  lambs 
1  rants  were  likewise  bleating  for  their 
mommas.  The  din  of  noise  was  interrupted  now  and 
then  bv  the  sharp  bark  of  a  sheep  dog.   But  I  was  wait- 
;  for  the  canvas-covered  sheepherders  wagon  to 
me  by.  I  knew,  from  past  experience,  where  to  go  for 
the  prize  I  w  as  after. 

\>  the  white  river  of  wooly  backs  filed  by,  I  beheld 
the  usual  canopy  rising  above  the  dust  from  the  hoof- 
beaten  mad.  It  finally  drew  near  and  I  walked  out  to 
the  center  oi  the  road. 

I  he  driver  stopped  his  team  of  horses,  looked  down 
at  me  ^nd  said,   Well,  kid,  I  guess  you  want  these 
lambs  I've  got  here.   Is  that  right?" 
"L'h-huh,  1  sure  would." 

"Well,  OK.  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  with  'em,  so 
here  they  are. 


me  three  small  lambs  which  I 
-,  to  the  enclosed  front  yard.  Then 
•eded  to  follow  the  bleating  herd.  I 
know  he  was  probably  grinning  about  the  whole  thing. 

e  bands  of  sheep  were  driven,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  to  the  large  open  sagebrush  range 
which  lay  north  and  west  of  our  ranch.  During  the 
journey  several  of  the  young  lambs  were  hopelessly 
separated  from  their  mothers.  These  became  tired  and 
weak  and  trailed  the  main  herd.    They  were  then 
placed  in  the  wagon  box  and  became  orphans  or,  as  we 
called  them,  "bum  lambs." 

We  would  accumulate  as  many  as  two  dozen  of 
these,  which  we  placed  in  a  small  clover  pasture. 
While  these  bum  lambs  were  small  we  bottle-fed  them, 
providing  cows  milk.  In  the  fall,  after  the  sheep  had 
attained  fair  size,  we  would  sell  them  for  mutton.  This 
provided  some  extra  cash  for  our  needs.  We  would 
also  butcher  one  or  two  for  our  own  use. 


T 


Indians! 

CTlashback,  Journal  J,  p.  174-) 

he  Last  Chance  Canal  flowed  under  a  wood- 
plank  bridge.  The  water  coursed  from  the  east, 
under  the  bridge,  then  made  a  sharp  S-curve  to 
the  south  before  resuming  a  westerly  flow.  Just  south 
of  this  S-curve  of  water  there  was  an  open  area  be- 
tween the  road  and  a  fence.  This  setting  was  about  one 
block  from  our  ranch  home  which  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  canal  and  west  of  the  county  road. 

As  a  very  young  boy  I  recall  how  [Shoshone]  Indians 
would  erect  a  ragged  tepee  on  the  open  camp  area.  A 
bony  team  of  horses  was  tied  to  the  rickety  old  wagon. 
A  hungry  dog  would  search  for  mice,  squirrels,  or 
scraps. 

There  would  be  an  Indian  man,  a  squaw,  and  two  or 
three  boys  and  girls.  These  natives  would  come  to  this 
spot  each  spring  and  stay  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
I  remember  how  I  would  watch  them  as  they  moved 
about.  I  suppose  I  even  feared  them  a  little.  In  fact,  I 
would  retreat  in  hiding  when  the  Indian  buck  would 
come  to  the  house  asking  for  eggs  or  vegetables. 


A  Shoshone  Indian  family  similar  to  the  one  Versal  describes  in 
his  story.  Indians  indigenous  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  were 
those  from  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  tribes.  Today  many  of  their 
descendants  live  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Fort  Bridger  in  1868.    It  became  the  designated  home  for  bands 
from  throughout  the  Idaho  territory.  Fort  Hall  is  about  100  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Anthony.21 


Mother  and  Dad  always  helped  them  some  and  in  so 
doing  they  became  very  friendly. 

These  people  would  trap  rock  chucks  which 
abounded  in  the  area.  These  were  used  as  food.  Fish 
(suckers)  were  also  caught  and  eaten. 

After  a  sojourn  of  time  they  would  then  harness  up, 
load  up,  and  resume  their  journey  north.  They  would 
reappear  later  in  the  season  as  they  returned  to  the 
reservation. 
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Wolf  at  CMidnight 

uk.  Journal  T).  p.  65> 

Wand  now  we  were 
d  near  a  large  high  mountain  called 
;h  Point.  This  was  the  area  where  Dad 
lid  cut  our  trees  and  then  load  them  upon 
-draw  n  wagons. 
nt  five  miles  back,  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
there  w  as  a  convenient  place  to  water  the  horses.    This 

did  and  then  resumed  our  journey.  I  soon  noticed 
that  Wolf,  my  white,  wolf-like  dog,  was  not  with  us.  I 
worried  some  about  this  and  alerted  Dad.  We  stopped, 
called  tor  the  dog,  but  to  no  avail.  So,  down-heartedly, 
I  followed  Dad  as  we  proceeded. 

Arriving  at  the  predetermined  camp  location  we  set 


our  horses,  cooked  supper,  then 

went  to  bed. 

ur  bed  was  placed  upon  some  hay  and  was  simply 
in  the  open  under  the  stars. 

Despite  worrying  about  my  dog  as  I  heard  various 
ght  sounds  of  forest  wild  life,  I  soon  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  The  sound  of  a  cougar  in  the  distance  made  me 
crawl  deeper  into  the  blankets. 

I  was  tired  and  therefore  slept  soundly.  I  must  have 
turned  during  my  slumber,  however,  because  I  was 
lying  flat  on  my  back  when  something  awakened  me. 

A  moist  and  warm  something  was  being  caressed 
across  my  face.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  moonlit  night  I  stared  directly  into  the 
eyes  of  some  monster  hovering  over  me. 
Terrified,  I  rolled  and  took  frightened  refuge  deep 


Artwork  in  Debra  Davis  Nelson 
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within  the  bed.  Then  the  ogre  jumped  upon  me  trying 
to  get  beneath  the  covers. 

I  was  forced  to  confront  my  enemy  and  when  forced 
to  do  so  I  recognized  my  dog. 

A  wave  of  relief  went  over  me  as  I  realized  two 
things:  one,  I  was  free  of  a  cougar  or  bear,  and,  two,  I 
now  had  my  dog  again. 

Happily,  I  let  Wolf  curl  up  beside  me  as  we  both 
slept  soundly  the  rest  of  the  night. 


Tret  Protein 

C7tashback,  Journal  V,  p.  \ao) 

A  cold  wet  snow  was  falling  on  our  isolated 
camp  in  the  Elk  Wallow  region  of  the  forest 
area.  Darkness  shrouded  everything  except 
the  small  circle  of  light  emanating  from  the  crackling 
wood  fire.  Two  figures  were  stooped  over  the  warming 
embers.  One  was  watching  the  other  as  he  stirred  the 
contents  of  a  tin  can  that  was  resting  in  the  glowing 
ashes. 

I  peered  from  the  snug  retreat  of  my  bed.  I  was 
slightly  damp  but  nevertheless  warm.    I  had  been 
sleeping  but  was  awakened  by  Dad  and  Floyd  as  they 
cut  wood  and  built  a  fire. 

The  makeshift  tent  was  only  partly  protecting  the 
bedding  and  occupants  beneath  it.  This  shelter  was  a 
lattice-work  of  binder  canvas  which  was  used  in  harvest- 
ing of  grain.  This  cover  was  not  waterproof,  a  fact 
which  was  very  evident  here.  The  falling  snow  rested 
for  a  time  on  the  structure  then  melted,  causing  a  con- 
stant drip  drip  into  the  bedding. 

Dad  and  Floyd  had  tried  sleeping  but  as  they  became 
wetter  and  colder  they  emerged  from  the  damp  bedding. 
Quickly  dressing,  they  gathered  some  wood,  prepared  it 
and  then  made  a  welcome  fire.  I  simply  cuddled  up 
into  a  tight  ball  and  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep. 

All  this  happened  as  we  were  camped  in  the  timber 
while  cutting  and  peeling  house  logs.  This  represented 
a  stay  involving  about  ten  days.  During  this  time  we 
lived  around  the  makeshift  camp.  Two  teams  of  horses 
and  two  wagons  were  near  us  at  all  times.  The  binder 
canvas  tent  was  adequate  except  when  weather,  such  as 
now  existed,  descended  upon  us. 

"Dad,  here  is  a  clean  can  that  we  can  use  to  heat  the 
postum  in,"  Floyd  said  as  he  gave  a  large  empty  tin  can 
to  Dad. 


"That  will  be  just  fine,  son,"  Dad  replied. 

"I'll  rustle  up  our  tin  cups,  too,"  Floyd  enjoined. 
Soon  the  water  was  boiling  in  the  gallon  can  as  it  rested 
amid  the  red  coals  of  the  fire.    Dad  poured  postum, 
sugar,  and  a  can  of  condensed  milk  into  the  steaming 
water.    Snow  was  causing  a  hissing  sound  as  the  flakes 
fell  upon  the  hot  embers.    Dad  and  Floyd  drew  the 
collars  of  their  coats  more  tightly  around  their  necks. 

Two  blocks  of  wood  were  placed  near  the  fire.  Dad 
sat  upon  one,  Floyd  rested  upon  the  other. 

Here,  son,  try  this,"  Dad  offered  as  he  handed  a  cup 
of  postum  to  Floyd. 

"Ummm,  that  hits  the  spot,"  Floyd  soon  remarked. 

They  had  each  consumed  two  or  three  servings  when 
Dad  placed  his  fresh  cup  to  his  lips.  He  swallowed 
once,  then  taking  the  cup  from  his  mouth,  he  emitted  a 
sucking  sound. 

"Must  be  a  chip  from  the  fire  that  popped  into  the 
pot,"  he  simply  said  as  he  attempted  to  extract  the 
postum  from  the  object. 

Floyd  was  sipping  his  warming  drink  while  observing 
Dad. 

"Hmm,  that  sure  is  a  funny  tasting  piece  of  wood," 
Dad  said  as  he  reached  inside  his  mouth  and  withdrew 
the  puzzling  object.  Holding  the  particle  in  his  hand, 
he  reached  out  near  the  better  light  of  the  fire.  Floyd 
leaned  forward  to  observe  also.  There  in  Dad's  open 
hand  was  the  sucked-out  remains  of  a  large,  black- 
headed,  white-bodied  woodworm! 

Dad  had  consumed  the  innards  of  this  common 
timber  resident  but  Floyd  was  the  one  who  showed 
signs  of  greatest  repulsion. 

1  slept  blithely  on. 

A  side  story  to  the  wood  worm  episode  is  how 
Warren,  Floyd,  Wayne,  and  Dad  used  to  "batch  it," 
when  they  stayed  away  from  the  home  place  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  They  set  up  housekeeping  in  a 
small  log  house  located  on  the  dry  farm  they  were 
operating. 

Warren  was  asked  one  time  how  he  managed  to 
clean  the  dishes  after  each  meal.  He  simply  said,  "We 
don't."  Then  he  was  asked  how  he  managed  after  the 
dish  was  dirty.  He  replied,  "We  simply  turn  it  over." 
Of  course  another  question  followed  asking  what  was 
done  next.  He  replied  with  finality,  "We  ate  oft  the 
edges!" 
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diau  Timt 

ishbacC.  Journal  I  p.  U2) 

H:     ,\  ike  up  down  there  and  get  that  nag 
I  awakened  from  my  daydreaming  as 
1  lay  in  a  distorted  heap  on  "Ol  Flora." 

id  the  old  black  mare  slowly  and  mechani- 
s  arted  forward.  The  cable  tightened  behind  her 
sure  was  exerted  through  the  derrick  system  to 
the  large  Jackson  fork  which,  in  turn,  was  inserted  into 
the  large  load  of  alfalfa. 

The  load  was  pulled  upward  until  it  cleared  the 


-tack. 


icKei 


r  yelled  and  Flora  immediately 


stopped. 

I  heard  "let  'er  go"  and  Flora,  with- 
,  simply  turned  and  returned  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  proceeded  from.    Here  she,  by  habit, 
turned  to  await  the  new  signal  to  pull  forward  again. 

This  was  part  of  the  hay  harvesting  process  which  I 
took  part  in  for  many  years.  I  was  the  "derrick  boy' 
who  rode  the  lone  horse  which  was  used  to  hoist  the 
huge  forks  of  hay.  I  actually  do  not  remember  when  I 
first  started  to  do  this.  Warren  often  contracted  doing 
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this  w  oik  tor  neighbor^  arid  I  automatically  became  a 
part  of  the  labor  force.  T^fckactivity  would  start  in 
early  fuly  and  would  cont^ke  almost  steadily  for 
three  months. 

I  remember  back,  with  aminHbient,  when  I  used  to 
actually  go  to  sleep  on  the  horse^Back.   But  Flora  had 
been  used  tor  this  purpose  for  se^«l  years  and  she 
would  actually  respond  to  the  audn^Lsignals  from  the 
man  on  the  hay  wagon  and  the  one^Bkhe  stack. 
Warren  and  others  would  laugh  as  I  lal^umped 
against  the  harness  hames.  I  would  be  toWfy  unaware 
of  the  process  until  I  started  to  slide  off.  T^^I  would 
instinctively  hang  on  for  dear  life  and  in  so  q  ^g  I 
would  awaken. 

I  remember  also  that  I  was  conscripted  as  a 
'tromper.'    As  men  on  the  ground  would  lift  hay? 
means  of  a  pitch  fork,  onto  the  hay  rack  I  was  sup 
to  walk  upon  it  and  therefore  make  a  solid  accumu 
tion  of  the  product.  There  have  been  times  when  I  wa? 
literally  covered  by  hay  before  I  could  crawl  on  top  of 
it.  Warren,  Floyd,  Pat,  and  Dad  would  then  laugh  at 
my  misfortune. 

But  all  was  not  bad.  You  see,  we  usually  had  refresh- 
ments after  loading  about  half  the  amount  needed  for 
complete  loads  on  three  wagons.  In  a  wet  gunny  sack, 
tied  below  the  hayrack,  would  be  several  bottles  of 
homemade  root  beer.  After  toiling  in  the  hot  sun,  this 
treat  was  very  much  appreciated. 

As  years  went  by  I  graduated  from  my  lowly  station 
until  I  had  performed  every  need  in  raising  the  hay 
and  then  harvesting  it.  It  was  hard  physical  work  bu 
look  back  with  fond  memories  of  it 


Opposite  Page:  Haying,  1940.  This  photo  is  representative  of 
the  haying  process  Dad  describes  in  his  story.  It  was  taken  on  the 
farm  two  miles  south  of  St.  Anthony,  which  was  owned  by  David 
Birch  (Mom's  grandfather). 

In  the  photo  David  (upper  left)  stands  with  a  pitchfork  on  top  of  a 
haystack  waiting  to  position  hay,  which  is  being  moved  into  position 
by  his  hired  hand,  Clyde.  Jess  Birch,  David's  son,  is  standing  on  the 
hay  wagon  below  (lower  right)  steadying  the  incoming  load  with  a 
"trip"  rope.  After  the  hay  was  dumped  onto  the  stack,  Jess  would 
use  the  trip  rope  to  pull  the  Jackson  fork  back  over  the  hay  wagon 
then  the  derrick  horse  operator  (which  was  Versal's  duty  on 
his  parent's  farm  as  a  boy  but  out  of  sight  in  this  photo)  would 
lower  the  fork  by  backing  up  the  horse  when  given  the  OK  and  the 
fork  would  be  loaded  with  more  hay.22 

This  Page:  Versal's  notation  for  this  photo,  which  he  took  in  the  St. 
Anthony  area  in  the  1960s:  "A  typical  "A"  frame  derrick  used  to  lift 
hay  onto  a  stack." 
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Dynamite! 

il  U.  p.  15'' 

D  horror  int< 

ame  time  creates  a  desire  tor 
i  nture.  I've  heard  my  father  tell  of 
e  utilized  black  powder  and  dyna- 
,md  remove  lava  formations  from  the 
nal.  Being  the  water  master,  he  kept  blasting 
id  dynamite  near  at  hand  for  immediate  use. 
iionally,  he  ^nd  I  would  use  such  to  improve 
the  smaller  ditches  on  our  own  property.  I've  held  a 
thn  drill  many  times  as  Dad  pounded  on  it  with 

lack  or  hammer.  We  worked  with 

rh\  thm  as  I  turned  the  large  metal  shaft  each  time  Dad 
struck  the  top  of  it  bv  forcefully  swinging  the  large 
hammer. 

We  would  work  this  way  until  a  hole  was  made 
deep  into  the  solid  rock  we  expected  to  remove.  This 
hole  was  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter 
,-\na\  usually  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep.  After  the 
hole  was  completed  and  the  loose  particles  of  rock  had 
been  removed,  then  the  fun  began.  Sometimes  a  stick 
of  dynamite  was  simply  inserted  in  the  hole  and  a 
blasting  cap  was  placed  with  it  but  usually  we  did  it 
thus: 


ake  this  e;reen  fraved  stick  and  thor- 


"Hei 
oughlv  clean  that  hole/'  Dad  said. 

i  as  I  was  told  and  then  I  watched  with 
wonder  as  Dad  expertly  prepared  the  charge. 

"Give  me  one  of  those  sticks  of  dynamite  —  Be 
Careful!!  Don't  Jar  it  or  drop  it.  There,  now,  watch  me." 

Dad  carefully  cut  the  protective  wrapping  from  the 
paper-covered  stick  of  dynamite.  He  then  placed  a 
part  of  the  yellowish,  wax-like  material  in  the  open 
hole.  Then  very  carefully  he  inserted  a  green  section  of 
willow  stick  into  the  opening  and  gently,  though  posi- 
tively, packed  the  powder  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
This  process  was  repeated  until  the  hole  was  packed  to 
within  about  three  inches  of  the  opening. 

"Now,  give  me  one  of  those  blasting  caps  in  that 
can,"  he  said. 

I  gingerly  opened  the  cloth-lined  can  and  removed 
one  of  the  small  copper  cylinders. 

"Good,  now  exit  about  eighteen  inches  of  fuse  from 
that  roll  over  there." 

He  pointed  to  a  rolled-up  mass  of  black  cord-like 
material.  This  was  the  slow-burning  fuse  used  to  ignite 
the  blasting  cap,  which  in  turn  caused  the  powder  of 
the  stick  to  detonate. 

Dad  inserted  the  end  of  the  eighteen-inch  section  of 


fuse  into  the  open  end  of  the  blasting  cap.  Then  he 
frayed  the  opposite  end  of  the  fuse  so  it  would  start  to 
burn  easily.  Next  he  placed  the  cap  and  fuse  into  the 
open  hole.  Then  very  carefully  more  of  the  dough-like 
powder  was  packed  about  the  inserted  cap  and  fuse. 

"Now  get  a  full  shovelful  of  that  mud  over  there.  I 
did  as  he  directed.  This  mud  was  patted  over  the  hole 
and  around  the  protruding  fuse.    Then  he  and  I  placed 
a  heavy  section  of  lava  rock  over  the  whole  thing. 
Only  the  frayed  end  of  the  fuse  was  visible. 

"Let's  pack  everything  over  there  behind  that 
ledge,"  Dad  said  as  he  pointed  to  a  large  outcropping 
of  rock  about  one  hundred  yards  away. 

I  picked  up  the  tools  and  Dad  carefully  picked  up 
the  unneeded  dynamite  and  accessories.    All  these 
were  placed  in  a  safe  place  far  from  the  blasting  area. 

"Now  son,  come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
ignite  the  charge." 

Eagerly  I  followed  Dad  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  zero 
area. 

"Now,  when  I  say  run,  then  you  hightail  to  those 
rocks  back  there  and  don't  wait  for  me."  There  was 
finality  in  his  voice  as  he  said  this. 

Kneeling  down  beside  the  protruding  fuse  he  struck 
a  match  against  the  lava  rock.  Then,  as  I  watched  in 


wide-eyed  amazement,  he  held  the  open  flame  near 
the  frayed  end  of  the  fuse.  Here  the  material  burned 
calmly  at  first  then  it  sputtered,  then  shot  hot  sparks 
from  the  end. 

"Run  fast!"  Dad  yelled  as  he  raised  to  leave.  I 
headed  for  the  protection  of  the  ledge  from  which  I 
looked  back  towards  Dad.  He  was  running  as  best  he 
could,  being  slowed  by  rheumatism.  I  had  outdis- 
tanced him  easily. 

But  soon  he  was  with  me  and  we  took  snuggled-up 
positions  behind  the  rock  wall.   We  waited  —  ten  seconds, 
another  ten  seconds  —  I  held  my  breath  —  five  more 
seconds.  I  looked  at  Dad.  He  was  peering  amusedly  at 
me.  Then  my  eardrums  pounded  as  I  heard  the  blast 
and  watched  pieces  of  rock  flying  through  the  air  and 
over  my  head. 

Then  all  was  quiet.  We  walked  over  to  the  blasted- 
out  area.  Success.  The  huge  rocklike  obstruction  was 
gone. 


Lava  rock  formations  on  the  old 
Davis  ranch,  2008. 

In  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  of 
southern  Idaho,  where  Gould  settled,  the 
area  is  covered  by  lava  beds.  When  he 
began  farming  the  virgin  land,  Gould 
faced  the  daunting  challenge  of  turning 
the  barren  lava  fields,  which  were  covered 
with  sagebrush  and  greasewood,  into  pro- 
ductive farmland.  Blasting  away  lava  out- 
croppings  was  only  the  first  step  in  that 
labor-intensive  process.  Getting  water  to 
the  parched  land  was  another  colossal 
project. 

Versal  wrote  of  his  father's  efforts: 
"Much  of  the  land  was  useless  for  produc- 
tion as  it  was  covered  with  lava  formations, 
drifting  sand,  ami  sagebrush.  I  have  seen  this 
property  us  it  was  utilized  In/  other*,  including 
myself.  At  no  time  have  I  seen  it  done  so  beau- 
tifully and  successfully  as  was  managed  by  my 
Father.  . . .  I  remember  with  great  pride  how  I 
assisted  my  Father  at  a  time  when  they  [his 
ranches]  were  truly  productive.  "r' 
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In  I  learned  to 
mst  have  developed 
he  nearby 
no  doubt,  the 
ning  an  I  became  more 

ent  I  joined  others  as  we  went  to 
and  deeper  bodies  of  water. 
s  a  \  oung  boy  1  joined  Wayne, 
.  d.  Warren,  and  Dutch  as  we  swam 
and  bathed  in  the  cool  water  of  the 

C  nance  Canal.  This  was  regularly 
done  after  a  hot  and  hard  day  of  work 
in  the  fields. 

this  early  age  I  did  not  wear  a 
swim  suit  of  ^\nv  kind  and  neither  did 
the  others.   In  fact,  1  did  not  own  a  pair    £^tIL_2^jL 
i)t  trunks  for  swimming  until  I  became 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  areas 
w  here  we  had  our  fun  were  off  the 
beaten  paths  and  were  quite  protected 
b)  trot's  and  brush. 

\s  time  went  by  1  acquired  a  swim 
suit  and  then  made  special  trips  to  St. 
Anthony  v\  here  I  joined  many  city  resi- 
dents as  we  swam  in  the  deep  and  tur- 
bulent waters  ol  the  Snake  River  where 
it  flow  i\\  through  narrow  openings  between  the  lava 
formations  (set'  map  p.  168).  This  scenic  and  popular 
spot  is  and  was  very  popular  because  of  its  location  in 
the  center  of  town  and  bordering  the  unique  city 
park.  But,  <ls  a  farm  boy,  I  did  most  of  my  "swimmin"' 
in  the  liK  ,il  <  anals  where  we  were  seldom  seen  or  both- 
I 

Warren,  my  oldest  brother,  used  to  cut  my  hair  close 
to  m\  head.   I  Ins  was  advantageous  to  me  because  I 
i  ould  break  the  rules  and  go  swimmin'  several  times  a 
My  shaved  head  would  soon  dry  ^nol  no  one 
ild  know  the  differen<  e. 

I  lowever,  I  carried  this  game  too  far  one  time  .mJ,  it 
'  me  .i  humiliating  whipping.    This  special  episode 

orded  m  my  personal  history  [see  pp.  416-418]. 
Prior  to  oui  marriage,  I  helma  and  I,  together  with 
ral  friends,  would  swim  in  the  large  St.  Anthony 
(  anal  thai  had  its  beginning  near  the  steel  bridge 
w  1m  li  spanned  the  Snake  River.   I  Ins  ( anal  was  deep 
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and  quite  wide  and  it  was  great  fun  to  enter  it  well 
upstream  and  then  swim  and  float  for  a  mile  or  more 
as  it  carried  us  along.  We  would  continue  the  float 
until  we  reached  a  bridge  or  nearby  road  when  we 
would  exit  and  then  walk  back  to  where  we  entered. 

The  bridge  area  of  the  Snake  River  became  a  pop- 
ular spot  also  as  we  dived  from  the  bridge  structure. 
The  river  was  very  deep,  directly  beneath  the  bridge, 
and  it  presented  a  challenge  to  some  of  us  as  we  dived 
to  the  bottom,  picked  up  a  small  rock  or  two  and  re- 
turned to  the  surface.    The  small  objects,  in  one's 
hands,  proved  that  the  bottom  had  been  reached. 

After  our  marriage  we  regularly  went  to  this  bridge 
area  and  swam  or  went  boating.    It  became  a  popular 
picnic  spot  as  we  were  joined  by  friends  and  relatives. 

Opposite  page,  bottom  left:  Versal  (19),  Myrdean  Clark  (in 
dress),  and  an  unidentified  woman  (in  swim  suit)  on  the 

black  steel  bridge  by  the  Mill  Pond,  August  1934.  A  few  months 
before  this  photo  was  taken,  Versal  had  gone  on  his  first  date  with 
Myrdean's  good  friend,  Thelma  Hall,  a  relationship  which  soon 
developed  into  love  and  was  followed  by  marriage  two  years  later. 

%U+*i  juj.  j&*^ 


Davis  family  members  swimming  in  "the  Channel" 

by  Keefer  Park  in  St.  Anthony  during  a  Versal  &  Thelma  Davis 
family  reunion  in  the  summer  of  1992. 

The  Channel,  one  of  Mom  and  Dad's  favorite  swimming 
locations  when  they  were  young,  flows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island-park  (now  called  Keefer  Park)  in  the  middle  of  St.  Anthony 

My  brother,  Brent,  recalled  swimming  in  this  area  of  the  river 
when  he  was  a  child  living  in  St.  Anthony: 

The  Snake  River  ran  through  the  middle  of  town,  and  the  community 
had  a  pretty  nice  park  on  an  island  right  in  the  center  of  downtown.  We 
took  swimming  lessons  on  the  grass  and  in  the  shallow  water  for  a  year  or 
two  (see  newspaper  photo  p.  166),  but  spent  most  of  the  time  swimming 
even/where  else  as  well.  We  learned  to  swim  underwater  with  our  eyes 
open  and  collected  lots  of  freshwater  clams. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  park,  however,  part  of  the  river  ran  through  a 
fairly  deep  rocky  gorge.  It  was  pretty  much  reserved  for  everyone  of  high 
school  age  or  older,  but  we  spent  plenty  of  time  there  over  the  years,  as  well, 
jumping  or  diving  off  the  rocks,  swimming  in  the  tricky  currents,  and 
fishing  .  .  .  The  Snake  River  was  treacherous,  however,  since  in  the  spring  it 
would  get  fast  and  deep  from  spring  runoff.   The  water  would  boil  through 
the  channel  part  of  the  river  with  all  kinds  of  currents  and  whirlpools.   It 
ivas  really  dangerous.  .  .  Sometimes  the  more  adventurous  ones  would  swim 
into  whirlpools,  he  sucked  under  by  the  currents,  and  pop  up  100  feet  down- 
stream where  the  water  slowed  down.  .  .  .  All  in  all  it  was  risky  business 
Even/  year  or  two  someone  would  drown  in  that  stretch  of  river,  usually 
when  the  'water  was  high.'1 
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Bnded  use  of  the  automobile, 
nmon  to  utilize  other  forms  of  locomo- 
filled  this  need  both  in  summer 
ts  related  here  was  incidental  to 
cold  of  winter  time. 
I  right  Dad,  I'll  get  the  team  ready,"  I  replied  to 
my  father  after  he  had  instructed  me  to  round  up  Babe 
^md  Pess  prior  to  using  this  favorite  team  to  pull  the 
n  bob  sleigh. 

I  drove  the  two  horses  into  the  log  horse  barn  where 
I  slipped  a  halter  on  each,  then  secured  them  to  a  suit- 
able pole,  which  was  part  of  the  feed  manger.  I 
reached  for  the  large  neck  of  Babe,  a  bay  mare  and 
mother  oi  less,  then  removed  the  harness  assembly 
from  a  large  hook  on  a  beam  nearby.  I  deftly  placed 
this  upon  the  patient  horse,  then  fastened  all  the  vari- 
ous straps  and  buckles.  I  repeated  this  same  procedure 


ess  in  like  manner.  In  each  case  the 
messes  was  stiff  because  of  the  ex- 
treme cold. 

Now  1  was  ready  to  remove  the  halter  of  each  horse 
and  place  the  bridle  in  its  stead.  Babe  seemed  to  sense 
a  problem  as  she  shook  her  head  and  stamped  her 
front  feet. 

"Hey,  cut  that  out  and  settle  down,"  I  commanded  as 
I  tried  to  slip  the  bridle  over  the  horses  nose  and  head. 
But  still,  I  was  faced  with  defeat.  Then  I  reasoned  that 
the  steel  bit  might  be  quite  cold  and  the  animal  did  not 
want  such  in  its  mouth.  So  I  simply  cupped  both  of 
my  hands  over  the  steel  bit  section  of  the  bridle.  My 
gloved  hands  were  supposed  to  warm  the  metal  a  bit. 
It  was  then  that  I  thoughtlessly  did  something  that 
proved  to  be  very  silly.  I  reasoned  that  the  metal 
would  be  warmed  enough  but  I  elected  to  find  out  for 
sure  before  placing  it  in  the  horse's  mouth.  So  I  simply 
raised  the  metal  object  to  my  own  mouth  and  placed 
my  tongue  against  it.  Immediately,  my  moist,  extended 
tongue  became  frozen  to  the  cold  bit!!! 
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I  was  a  prisoner  of  my  own  making.  I  tried  to  with- 
draw from  the  cold  metal.  But  such  became  painful. 
What  was  I  to  do?  I  could  have  carried  the  attached 
bridle  to  the  house  where  room  warmth  would  have 
caused  release  but  my  thought  of  embarrassment 
stopped  my  doing  such.  So  I  gritted  my  teeth  and 
literally  pulled  away  from  the  attachment.  Finally,  I 
managed  to  free  myself  but  it  was  very  painful.  Upon 
inspection  of  the  steel  bit  I  could  see  part  of  my  tongue 
still  attached.  My  mouth  was  now  bleeding  because  of 
the  damage  to  my  organ  therein. 

Yes.  I  did  learn  to  be  more  compassionate  with  the 
horses  as  I  more  fully  realized  the  physical  torment  the 
animals  endured  at  times  when  the  weather  was  very 
cold.  I  developed  great  empathy  in  this  respect. 

P.S.-  An  interesting  point  regarding  winter  cold  and 
horses.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  icicles  hanging  from 
the  nostrils  of  horses  as  they  were  being  used  while 
pulling  sleighs.  This  was  because  the  animals  breathed 
heavily  and  the  moisture  from  such  would  condense 
and  there  freeze  as  ice.  This  produced  attached  icicles, 
which  sometimes  would  grow  to  several  inches  in 
length.   These,  however,  did  not  cause  pain  or 
discomfort  to  the  animal. 


lazy  animal  would  notice  what  was  coming  and  would 
leap  forward  and  escape  the  painful  contact.  Then  he 
would  watch  with  turned  head  until  Warren  had 
placed  the  weapon  in  its  carrying  place.  Then,  imme- 
diately, he  would  assume  the  lazy  lagging  position 
again.  No  amount  of  repeats  ever  seemed  to  help. 

Warren  also  used  Ole  Peter  as  a  saddle  mule.  Every 
time  Warren  seated  himself  in  the  saddle,  the  mule  had 
to  be  subdued.  He  would  back  furiously  for  a  minute 
or  two  and  then  he  would  be  very  docile.  But  Warren 
rather  enjoyed  this  performance. 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  this  animal  in  an  ordinary 
wire  fenced  enclosure.  He  would  literally  lay  down  on 
one  side  and  then  kick  and  wriggle  his  way  under  the 
bottom  wire  of  a  common  barbed  wire  fence. 

[Despite  his  idiosyncrasies],  Ole  Peter  was  yet  used 
a  great  deal  as  he  was  paired  with  "Sally,"  a  female 
mule.  These  two  were  hooked  to  a  common  buggy  in 
summer  and,  when  necessary,  to  a  light  bob  sleigh  in 
winter. 

All  the  farm  animals,  like  humans,  were  different. 
Each  had  to  be  handled  in  separate  and  individual 
manners.  But  they  are  remembered  and  revered  as 
having  been  living,  breathing  creatures  of  God.  I  can 
trulv  say  that  none  of  them  was  ever  undulv  abused. 


Olt  Ptttr 

(Tlashback,  Journal  W.  p.  164- ) 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy,  I  recall 
the  many  horses  and  mules  that  Dad  kept  on 
the  ranch.  These  were  necessary  as  they  were 
used  to  provide  power  for  the  several  farm  machines. 

Motorized  tractors  were  not  readily  available  so 
Dad  kept  the  draft  animals  to  be  used  in  various  seasons 
of  need. 

My  older  brothers  utilized  the  animals  as  they 
pulled  plows,  harrows,  drills,  grain  binders,  hay 
equipment,  wagons,  and  ditchers,  etc.  . 

I  distinctly  remember  a  certain  mule  we  called 
"Peter."  This  animal  was  one  of  the  craftiest  creatures  I 
have  ever  seen.   I  remember  how  Warren  used  him, 
with  other  mules  and  horses,  to  pull  a  grain  binder.  He 
would  shirk  and  pull  nothing  —  then  when  Warren 
would  try  to  punish  him  by  striking  him  with  a  large 
nut  attached  by  a  heavy  cord  to  a  long  cane  pole,  the 


A  mule  is  a  cross  between  a  male  donkey  and  a  female 
horse.  The  male  mule  is  called  a  jack  and  the  female  is  a  jenny. 
Mules  are  bred  tor  work  because  they  generally  have  more  stamina 
than  horses,  are  more  sure-footed,  and  more  resistant  to  disease 
Mules  are  cautious  and  temperamental  and  require  expert  handling 
to  perform  well.    Both  sexes  are  sterile. 

George  Washington  preferred  mules  over  horses  as  work  animals 
Washington  spoke  disparagingly  of  horses  when  he  pronounced, 
"Horses  eat  too  much,  work  too  little,  and  die  too  young."' 
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E  recorded  some  of  my  school 

r,  in  this  entry  I  will  try  to 
more  comprehensive  account. 
■  in  the  early  grades,  by  very  capable 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to  them  tor  a  good 
nidation  of  the  basic  needs.  I  have  since  been  able  to 
build  upon  this  solid  foundation  as  I  have  read  much, 
written  considerably  and  learned  much  through  life. 
This  could  not  have  transpired  without  a  good  start. 
I  entered  the  old  Central  School  when  I  was  six 
irs  of  age.  This  was  (it  no  longer  exists)  a  large, 
three-storv,  brick  edifice  which  housed  all  the  grades, 
one  through  eight,  plus  high  school. 

I  will  remember  my  first  day  as  I  boarded  the  horse- 
drawn  school  wagon  and  then  rode  three-and-a-half 
miles  to  the  school.  Here,  I  was  directed  by  others  as  I 
fearfully  entered  the  first  grade  room.  My  apprehen- 
sions soon  alleviated,  however,  as  I  was  warmlv 
greeted  by  my  teacher,  a  Miss  West.  She  was  wonder- 
ful and  my  ability  to  learn  was  greatly  enhanced  by  her 
caring  and  friendly  attention  to  me. 

I  truly  enjoyed  school  and  learning.  I  do  not  boast 


Litomatically  advanced  twice  as  I  was 
allowed  to  skip  one-half  year  in  second  grade  and  also 
the  same  in  the  third. 

Phonics  became  precious  to  me  as  I  developed  a 
sound  base  in  reading.  Because  of  this,  I  was  able  to 
read  and  learn  at  any  time  as  printed  matter  was 
available  to  me.  I  don't  recall  that  I  studied  a  great 
deal  at  home  but  I  did  read  a  tremendous  amount  as  I 
read  many  novels  and  stories.    This  was  done  by  the 
reflected  light  of  a  common  kerosene  lamp. 

I  rode  to  school  on  the  common  carrier  provided,  by 
contract,  known  as  a  school  wagon  or  school  sleigh. 
The  weather  determined  which  was  used.  Later,  a 
common  truck  with  a  canvas  top  and  cover  was  put 
into  use.  At  times  I  even  walked  to  and  from  school. 

I  was  promoted  through  all  the  grades,  one  through 
eight.  During  this  time  I  was  a  classmate  with  some- 
one who  I  never  dreamed  would  become  my  wife, 
mother  of  eight  children  and  hopefully,  my  eternal 
companion.  I  truly  and  honestly  state  here  that  her 
deportment  and  scholarly  abilities  were  very  manifest. 
I  can  very  easily  remember  how  she  excelled.  I've 
often  wondered  how  each  of  us  would  have  reacted 
had  we  known  then,  that  we  would  become  man  and 
wife.  It  seems  incredulous  that  events  shaped  a  future 
of  great  love  and  happiness  as  she  and  I  have  truly  had 
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a  wonderful  existence  together. 

After  graduation,  from  the  8th  grade,  I  was  then 
permitted  to  enter  high  school.  This  I  did  and  enjoyed 
very  much.  I  completed  two  years,  the  freshman  and 
sophomore,  and  then  started  the  3rd,  or  junior,  year. 
Again,  I  state  here,  that  my  grades  were  commendable 
and  to  have  continued  would  have  been  ideal.  How- 
ever, ranch  needs  were  such  that  I  had  to  terminate  my 
formal  training.  Dad  was  physically  unable  to  handle 
the  ranch  chores.  My  older  brothers  were  married  and 
gone.  So,  of  necessity,  I  took  over  the  labor  needs  of 
the  farm  and  cattle. 

This  year,  1984,  Thelma  and  I  joined  several  others 
as  we  celebrated  our  50th  class  reunion.    This  was 
great  as  we  met  and  reacquainted  ourselves  with  others. 
So  far  as  I  know,  Thelma  and  I  are  the  only  living  duo- 
classmates. 

Although  I  did  not  formally  finish  high  school,  yet  I 
have  always  approved  of  acquiring  more  knowledge. 
Much  can  be  done,  even  after  school  years  are  over. 
I've  approved  and  supported  Thelma  in  her  insatiable 
desire  to  learn  more  and  more  about  the  undeniable 
truths  of  life  and  living. 


Versal's  third  grade  class  at  Central  School,  1924.  Versal  is 
4th  from  the  left  on  the  top  row.  In  his  notation  for  this  photograph, 
he  wrote,  "/'///  probably  wearing  my  knickerbocker  pants. " 

In  a  rough  draft  of  his  autobiography,  dated  Dec.  20,  1964,  Versal 
recounted  his  initial  dread  of  formal  schooling  when  he  was  six 
years  old  but  then  philosophically  wrote:  /  must  have  enjoyed  it 
[school I  because  I  was  automatically  advanced  a  half  year  on  two  different 
occasions  —  one-half  of  second  grade  and  one-half  of  third  grade.  .  .  .  In 
appreciation  I  remember  all  mi/  teacher-,  and  only  wish  I  could  now  thank 
them  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  me  excel. 


Opposite  Page:  Central  School,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  Photo, 
mid-70s. 

Built  in  1913,  Central  School  had  three  stories  and  24  classrooms; 
grades  b,  7  and  8  occupied  the  top  floor;  the  high  school  tilled  the 
middle  floor;  and  grades  1-5  used  the  bottom,  which  also  included  a 
gymnasium.  The  school  served  the  community  on  the  north  side  ot 
the  Snake  River,  which  divided  the  town  into  two  halves. 

•  itnd  School,  where  I  spent  all  my  -.  hool  years  with  the  exception  of 
one  neai  at  the  1  unoln  School.  Central  Si  hool  was  a  combination  grade 
ami  high  school. "  (Dad's  notation  tor  tins  photo.) 
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I  at  this  point,  what  a  "school 

;  he  conveyaru  used  were  very 

common,  yellow,  streamlined 

In  winter,  a  common  bobsleigh  pulled  by  a  team  of 
s  was  us  board-like  box  was  placed  over  the 

runnei  mvas  top  provided  cover.  On  coldest 

small  woodburning  heater  provided  warmth. 

in  w  as  placed  on  the  floor  to  snuggle  ones  feet 
into.  I  have  often  run  behind  one  of  these  just  to  keep 
warm.    Uso  I'\  e  ridden  the  extended  rear  runner  of  the 
sleigh  as  it  glided  away. 

When  1  first  entered  school  I  rode  in  a  similar  affair 
except  the  bobsleigh  was  replaced  by  a  common,  nar- 
row-wheeled, wood-spoked  wagon.  This  also  had  the 
narrow  box  lined  with  plank  seats  and  covered  with  a 
canvas  canopy.  This  actually  resembled  the  pioneer 
"prairie  schooner"  of  earlier  days. 

I  .ater,  if  snow  was  not  deep  or  if  there  was  none  at 
all,  we  were  privileged  to  ride  in  a  compartment 
arranged  on  the  flat  bed  of  an  old  truck.  This  was  a 
lumber-framed,  canvas-covered 
section  with  rows  of  plank  seats 
a<  ross  the  bed  ol  the  truck. 

I  or  many  years  this  school 
wagon  <  ontrad  was  awarded  to 
a  near  neighbor,  ( leorge  Singleton. 

\nw  ,1  story:  Every  year,  in 
the  month  ol  February,  the  Ash- 
ton  I  >og  I  terby  was  held  each 

IT     I  lir  small  tow  n  ol  Ash- 
ton,  whii  h  is  about  12  miles 


nthony,  sponsored  this  classic  event 
teams  from  western  U.S.,  Canada,  and 
ntered  into  this  highly  celebrated 

racing  event. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  George  Singleton  had  a 
son-in-law  who  owned  a  dog  team.  This  necessitated 
the  need  for  a  conveyance  to  transport  this  collection  of 
dogs  to  the  race  site.  The  covered  truck  bed,  which 
normally  served  as  the  compartment  we  school  kids 
rode  in,  was  utilized  on  this  occasion  as  a  dog  house. 
This  event  [the  Ashton  Dog  Derby]  took  place  on  a 
Saturday.  The  event  transpired  in  a  normal  manner. 
The  dogs  were  carried  to  Ashton,  were  organized  into 
a  competing  unit,  raced  commendably  against  similar 
opposition,  then  were  returned  home. 

Sunday  came  and  went  and  Monday  morning 
brought  a  new  school  day.  The  modified  old  truck 
made  its  several  stops  to  pick  up  each  of  us  as  regular 
riders. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  the  interior  of  the  truck  had 
not  been  cleaned  after  hosting  the  team  of  dogs  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  Needless-to-say,  the  mess  and 
stench  was  terrible!!  However,  our  greatest  problem 
became  apparent  when  we  entered  our  several  class- 
rooms. [The  other  students  could  smell  us  coming.]  It 

was  easy  to  understand  why 
we  schoolbus  kids  were 
shunned  and  became  targets  of 
ridicule. 


A  covered,  heated  school  sleigh, 

which  transported  students  to  school  in 
nearby  Newdale,  ca.  1921. 


Dad's  drawings  of  student  trans- 
portation during  his  school  years. 
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The  Southsidtrs 

(Tlashback.  Journal  73,  p.  m) 


NORTHSIDERS  AND  SOUTHSIDERS 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River 
divided  the  two  groups. 


/ 


Versal's  home 
3  miles 


The  small  town  of  St.  Anthony  is 
divided  by  the  Snake  River  which 
flows  generally  from  east  to  west. 
As  the  city  grew  it  became  necessary  to 
split  the  school  zones  into  the  two  sec- 
tions naturally  divided  by  the  river.  The 
name,  southsiders,  became  familiar  as  did 
the  appellation,  northsiders.  Schoolwise, 
definite  sides  evolved  which  caused  some 
problems  between  the  young  people  of 
each  group.  Each  had  its  own  grade 
school.  The  north  faction  (mine)  called 
its  alma  mater  the  Central  School.  The 
south  group  named  its  place  of  learning 
the  Lincoln  School. 

In  1924  the  Central  School  was  some- 
what overcrowded.  So,  to  ease  the  prob- 
lem, the  school  board  decreed  that  all 
children,  5th  graders  and  under,  who  rode 
in  the  school  wagon  from  the  north  side, 
would  be  transported  through  town  to 
the  Lincoln  School.  This  arrangement  in- 
volved about  20  students,  who  were  near 
neighbors  of  mine.  Of  course,  I,  as  a  4th 
grader,  was  numbered  among  them. 

I  don't  suppose  the  school  board  realized  the  poten- 
tial problems  involved.  The  assignment  to  attend  the 
south  side  school  was  apparently  helpful  in  dividing 
attendance  but  we  tough  guys  from  the  north  side  im- 
mediately raised  our  flag  of  defense  and  of  offense. 
Those  southsiders,  though  numerous,  were  not  going 
to  push  us  around.  We  had  our  dignity  and  freedom 
and  we  intended  to  keep  them. 

After  a  few  days  of  attendance,  we  had  built  up 
such  a  resentment  that  each  morning,  after  unloading 
of  the  school  bus,  a  line  would  be  marked.  We,  the 
northsiders,  would  align  ourselves  on  one  side  and 
dare  any  or  all  southsiders  to  cross  over. 

Of  course,  this  challenge  was  met  and  a  general 
free-for-all  fight  would  ensue.  Black  eyes,  bloody 
noses,  and  bruises  were  common  on  both  sides. 

We  had  individual  differences  of  opinion  whether 
justified  or  not.  These  often-petty  disagreements  led  to 
physical  confrontation,  which  had  to  be  settled  "in  the 
alley."  At  least  once  every  week  a  fight  would  take 
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A  local  newspaper  addressed  unrest  and  dislike  occasionally  exhibited 
between  people  who  lived  north  and  south  of  the  river  in  the  1920s  with  the 
following  commentary: 

"St.  Anthony  is  going  to  be  like  so  many  other  towns  divided  by  a  river.  The  whole  town  will 
suffer  if  the  warring  factions  don't  decide  to  join  forces  for  the  common  good  and  cooperate  in 
building  one  town  united  in  its  projects  and  opportunities."26 

place  near  the  school  area.  This  was  usually  in  an  alley 
across  the  street  from  the  Central  School.  Teachers  did 
not  have  any  jurisdiction  there  so  these  entertainment 
features  were  scheduled  there  after  school  hours. 

I've  watched  many  of  these  even  though  I  had  to 
miss  the  school  wagon  and  therefore  walk  home. 
A  few  times  I  even  painfully  walked  homeward  as  I 
nursed  a  bloody  nose  or  perhaps  a  swelling  and  dark- 
ening area  of  one  eye.  My  only  consolation  was  that  1 
put  up  a  good  fight.  Sometimes  I  felt  like  a  conquering 
hero  as  I  rejoiced  in  being  the  victor  in  a  good  scrap. 

This  vendetta  continued  for  the  entire  school  year 
after  which  we  were  never  required  to  attend  the 
Lincoln  School  again. 

Incidentally,  the  southsiders  were  required  to  attend 
the  Central  School  after  the  5th  grade.  1  smile  when  I 
reflect  back  on  all  this.  Many  of  those  whom  1  had 
fought  with  (later]  became  some  of  my  best  friends.    In 
fact,  years  later,  a  brilliant  southsider  at  Lincoln  School 
became  my  wife  ^nd  mother  of  our  eight  children. 
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Boyhood  Memories    m5-v:7 


\  page  from  Thelma  Hall  Davis'  handwritten  history  regarding  the 
year  she  and  Versa!  attended  4th  grade  together  at  Lincoln  School. 
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61  Ptanut  Bust 

(Tlashback) 

The  following  incident  took  place  in  the  Central 
School  of  St.  Anthony  when  Thelma  and  I  were 
classmates  in  the  8th  grade.  The  6th,  7th  and 
8th  grades  comprised  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Department  Section.  Separate  teachers  were  assigned 
to  go  to  the  various  rooms  to  teach  the  subjects  that 
were  assigned  to  them. 

As  we  students  had  done  before,  we  planned  to 
have  a  "peanut  bust."  This  was  simply  a  time  when  all 
class  members  procured  a  supply  of  unshelled 
peanuts,  which  we  kept  hidden  until  the  selected 
teacher  entered  the  room  and  the  door  to  such  was 
closed.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  a  previously  appointed 
student,  all  would  shower  or  throw  peanuts  at  the  just- 
entered  teacher.  The  teacher's  reaction  was  usually  to 
cancel  study  time  and  declare  a  free-for-all-good-time 
as  we  laughed  and  ate  peanuts. 

This  particular  day  we  planned  to  bombard  Mrs. 


Warner,  a  middle-aged  lady.  She  entered  the  room, 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  then  was  greeted  with 
whoops  and  shouts  as  a  storm  of  peanuts  made  her 
duck  her  head  and  place  her  arms  up  to  protect  herself. 
She  was  surprised  and  apparently  pleased  as  she 
joined  us  in  a  fun  time  for  the  duration  of  the  class 
period. 

Then  things  changed.  Our  next  assigned  teacher 
was  Miss  Astle,  a  small,  red-headed  and  temperamen- 
tal type  who  meant  business.  We  greeted  her  as  we 
had  previously  admitted  Mrs.  Warner.  But,  all  hell 
broke  loose  as  she  immediately  grew  very  angry  and 
scolded  us  firmly  for  doing  what  we  did. 

Yes,  we  had  study  period  but  it  was  not  effective. 
We,  as  a  class,  lost  some  of  our  respect  for  her.  It  became 
difficult  to  achieve  in  her  class.  Somehow,  she  was  no 
longer  one  of  us. 


Versal's  "peanut  bust"  classmates,  1929.  Dad's  notation  for 
this  photo:  "An  eighth  grade  picture.  Thelma  is  2nd  from  the  right  in 
center  row;  Dutch  is  3rd  from  left  in  first  row;  I  am  5th  from  the  right  in 
top  row.  At  the  Central  School  located  on  the  nortli  side  of  St.  Anthony. " 
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jJo  Sympathy 

(flashback.  Journal  3,  p.  169) 


The  horse-drawn,  canvas-covered  school  wagon 
was  on  schedule  that  fall  evening  as  it  stopped 
momentarily  to  discharge  two  passengers, 
namely  Alice  Shosted,  my  niece,  and  me.  She  was  first 
to  exit  from  the  rear  of  the  narrow  wagon  box  and  I 
followed  shortly  thereafter. 

This  getting-off-point  was  at  what  we  commonly 
called  "the  corner."  It  actually  was  a  point  where  the 
main  county  road  was  intersected  by  another  less  used 
road  which  was  called  the  Sand  Creek  Road.  We  lived 
about  one-quarter  mile  north  on  this  lateral  byway. 
Our  mailbox  was  secured  to  the  top  of  a  post,  which  in 
turn  was  near  the  intersection.  We  kids  usually 
walked  the  short  distance  home  after  picking  up  any 
mail. 

"Hey  you,  leave  that  mail  alone.  It's  my  turn  to 
carry  it!"  I  yelled  as  I  noticed  Alice  extending  her  hand 
into  the  galvanized  metal  rural  box. 

Alice,  didn't  you  hear  me?"  I  exploded  more  as  a 
warning  than  a  question  as  she  quickly  withdrew  the 
contents  and  started  to  run  up  the  road. 

"You  can't  have  it,"  I  heard  her  say. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  I  retorted  as  I  made  a  dash 
toward  her. 

She  anticipated  my  move  and  quickened  her  move- 
ment. I  was  a  little  older,  about  twelve  at  the  time, 
and  I  was  also  faster  on  foot.  I  soon  caught  up  and 
was  about  to  reach  forth  to  grasp  her  when  she,  in  her 
haste  to  elude  me,  stumbled  to  the  roadbed.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  avoid  her  and,  as  a  result,  I  went  crashing 
over  her.  I  fell  forward  and  landed  on  my  right  elbow 
against  the  hard  ground  of  the  packed  vehicle  tracks. 
I  immediately  gave  up  the  chase  for  the  mail.  I  was 
gasping  and  writhing  in  pain  as  I  managed  to  rise  to 
my  feet.  I  grasped  my  right  arm  with  my  left  hand  as  I 
tried  to  ease  the  torment. 

Alice,  in  the  meantime,  had  triumphantly  proceeded 
up  the  road,  carrying  the  fought-over  letters.  I  followed, 
grimacing  in  pain  as  I  slowly  walked  toward    home. 

Mother,  noticing  my  discomfort,  asked  what  was 
wrong.  I  showed  her  my  arm  and  related  the  brief 
episode.  She  inspected  the  arm  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
only  bruised,  I  was  soon  forgotten.  I  do  not  condemn 
my  mother  for  the  oversight  because  in  those  days 
nature  was  relied  upon  to  correct  minor  abrasions  such 


as  this  appeared  to  be. 

That  night  the  arm  became  more  sore  and  swollen 
but  I  did  not  let  anyone  know.  I  was  unable  to  bend 
the  elbow  but  next  morning  I  went  to  school  as  usual. 
This  90-degree  angle  condition  existed  for  several 
weeks  before  I  could  use  the  arm  to  some  extent. 

As  time  went  by  the  soreness  left  but  I  was  never 
able  to  extend  the  member  to  its  former  length.  Also,  I 
was  never  again  able  to  cast  stones  or  a  bail  without 
some  joint  pain.  A  catch  or  lock  would  occur,  which 
many  times,  required  days  to  correct.  As  the  years 
went  by  I  was  forced  to  respect  the  limitations  of 
movement.    Thereby,  I  apparently  prevented  further 
damage  to  it. 

About  25  years  after  I  was  married  I  developed 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "bone  chips"  in  the  joint 
of  the  elbow.  In  1966,  having  work  insurance,  I  de- 
cided to  have  a  bone  specialist  diagnose  the  problem. 

"Well,  Mr.  Davis,  you  have  several  pieces  of  loose 
bone  in  the  joint  area."  Dr.  Bryner  said  as  he  showed 
the  x-ray  pictures  to  me. 

"But,  Doc,  how  could  that  be?  I've  never  broken  a 
bone  in  my  body  in  my  entire  life,"  I  emphatically 
replied. 

"Well,  I  hate  to  differ  with  you  but  do  you  see  that 
dark  line  in  this  area  of  the  joint?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  as  I  began  to  realize  what  had 
happened  many  years  before. 

"That  is  a  place  where  a  fracture  has  some  time 
taken  place.  The  bone  chips  are  fragments  from  the 
break  and  have  begun  to  localize  in  painful  areas." 
I  studied  the  x-ray  picture  very  carefully  as  I  remi- 
nisced and  mentally  relived  what  had  happened  nearh 
40  years  earlier.  All  those  pain-ridden  years  I  had 
nursed  the  arm  not  knowing  that  it  had  actually  been 
fractured  in  that  needless  bit  of  horseplay  years  ago. 

An  operation,  by  Dr.  Bryner,  corrected  most  of  the 
problem.  However,  I  still  cannot  extend  the  arm  to  its 
natural  length. 
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SMy  Special  Teacher 

ITlashback.  Journal  W.  p.  I59> 

In  1927,  when  I  was  11,  my  father  was  appointed 
doorkeeper  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
capital  building  located  in  Boise,  Idaho.  This  as- 
signment lasted  for  about  two  months  (January  and 
February),  which  was  the  ordinary  time  period  of  the 
legislation  body. 

It  was  decided  that  my  mother  and  I  would  accom- 
pany him  to  Boise  and  maintain  residence  in  a  hotel 
there.    To  do  this,  however,  commitments  had  to  be 
made  regarding  my  grade  school  studies.  Assign- 
ments were  prearranged  and  I  was  then  permitted  to 
leave  the  St.  Anthony  school  system  and  go  to  Boise. 
This  was  a  unique  arrangement  which  ultimately 
proved  justified. 

After  settling  in  our  new  residence  I,  of  course, 
resumed  my  school  work.    Dad  and  Mother  assisted 
some  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  I  needed  special 
help.  Well,  it  just  so  happened  that  a  friend  of  Warren's, 
my  older  brother,  lived  in  Boise.  He  became  aware  of 
my  problem  and  offered  to  regularly  assist  in  my  need. 
He,  therefore,  came  to  our  living  quarters  regularly 
and  gave  me  great  help.  Because  of  this  I  managed 
very  well  and  kept  up  with  the  lesson  schedule.  When 
I  returned  to  St.  Anthony  and  re-entered  the  school 
there  I  was  able  to  immediately  resume  my  regular 
classwork. 

Who  was  this  special  teacher?  —  At  this  time  I 
cannot  recall  his  name  but  I  remember  his  physical 
characteristics  very  well.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man  with  a 
smiling  face.  He  had  befriended  Warren  while  in  col- 
lege. And,  oh,  yes,  he  only  had  one  arm. 


Twila's  Note:  The  2010  Idaho  State  Legislature  website 
describes  the  responsibilities  of  a  "doorkeeper"  thus: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Doorkeeper  to  prohibit  all 
persons  from  entering  the  bar  of  the  Senate  except  those  who 
by  rule  or  invitation  are  permitted,  and  to  arrest  for  con- 
tempt all  persons  outside  of  the  bar  or  in  the  gallery  found 
engaged  in  loud  conversation,  or  otherwise  making  a  noise, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  Senate.27 


The  Idaho  State  Capitol  Building  in  Boise,  Idaho. 
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Versal  and  Warren  Augustus  Caplinger  — 
better  known  by  family  members  as 
"Dutch"  —  were  constant  boyhood  com- 
panions. They  shared  most  of  their  growing-up 
experiences  together  and  remained  close  until 
adulthood  took  them  separate  ways. 

Not  only  were  they  best  friends,  they  were  also 
uncle  and  nephew.  Dad,  as  the  uncle,  was  two  years 
younger  than  his  nephew,  Dutch,  but  the  age  gap 
and  family  hierarchy  held  no  sway  in  their  best- 
buddy  relationship.  The  two  were  inseparable,  their 
lives  cemented  by  countless  associations  involving 
cap  guns,  swimming,  lickings,  horseback  riding,  hay 
hauling,  slingshots,  camping,  hunting,  fishing,  farm 
work,  school,  and  family. 

The  accounts  in  this  section  could  have  been 
included  in  the  previous  chapter  about  Dad's  boy- 
hood or  the  following  one  regarding  his  teen  years, 
but  Dutch's  presence  in  these  stories  deserved  a 
separate  treatment,  one  revealing  the  special 
association  these  two  young  men  enjoyed. 


Opposite  page:  Versal,  19,  (right)  and  Dutch,  21,  on  the  lava 

rock  shore  of  the  Snake  River  island  (now  called  Kecfer  Park),  in 
the  middle  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  24  July  1934. 


Fred  Caplinger  and  Merlie  Davis  Caplinger,  ca.  1911. 

Dutch  was  the  son  of  Versal's  oldest  sister,  Merlie,  >md  her  second 
husband,  I'red  Caplinger.   Merlie's  marriage  difficulties  kept  her  and 
her  children  living  either  near  (or  with)  her  parents,  Could  and  Alice, 
on  the  home  ranch  for  years,  a  condition  which  allowed  Versal  and 
Dutch  to  form  their  unusually  close  friendship. 
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The  Bull  Tight 

C7lashback,  Journal  3,  p.  134- > 

As  Dad  was  astride  Tony,  our  family  saddle 
horse,  he  noticed,  far  up  the  sagebrush  bor- 
dered road,  a  strange  occurrence.  He  was  mak 
ing  one  of  his 
regular  horseback 
rides  to  the  head 
of  the  Dewey 
Canal. 

A  lumbering 
horse  was  having 
difficulty,  while 
supporting  a  lone 
rider,  in  staying 
ahead  of  a  large 
red  durham  bull. 

Dad  watched 
for  a  second  or 
two  then  he 
promptly  jumped 
from  the  saddle, 
went  to  the  side 
of  the  wagon 
road,  and  picked 
up  a  fist-sized 
boulder  or  two. 

The  rider  was 
obviously  in 
peril. 

"Grandpa, 
help  me!"  He  ex- 
claimed as  he 
rushed  closer. 

Dad  stood 
firmly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road 
where  he 
awaited  the  on- 
coming parties. 
The  horse  and  Warren  Augustus  (Dutch)  Caplinger 

rider  went  bv  then  Dad  took  a  firm  stance  and  waited 

J 

until  the  charging  bull  was  close  enough  to  oppose  effec- 
tively. 

Then  Dad  raised  his  right  arm  and  in  true  baseball- 
pitcher  style  he  cast  the  heavy  stone.  The  hand-flung 
projectile  struck  the  heavy  board,  which  had  been 


placed  across  the  animals  eyes.  The  board  was  broken 
and  a  section  then  dangled  from  each  horn  of  the  bull. 
This  surprise  encounter  had  not  caused  any  physical 
pain  but  the  sudden  breakage  of  the  shield  had  caused 
the  animal  to  suddenly  stop.  Another  well-aimed  rock 
served  in  turning  the  animal  as  it  left  the  road  and 
retreated  into  the  brush. 


The  lone 
rider,  who  hap- 
pened to  be 
Dutch,  was  now 
safe  as  he  hur- 
ried on  to  the 
safety  of  the 
farmyard  ahead. 

The  board, 
which  was  at- 
tached to  the 
horns  of  this 
dangerous  ani- 
mal, had  been 
placed  there  to 
restrict  the  for- 
ward vision  of 
the  bull.  This 
was  supposed  to 
inhibit  the  ani- 
mal's sight  and 
therfore  stop  its 
tendency  to 
charge  any  op- 
ponent. This 
had  actually 
helped  in  this 
case  as  the  mad- 
dened animal 
was  required  to 
hold  its  head 
high,  in  an  un- 
natural manner, 
as  it  charged 
after  Dutch  and 
his  horse.  Be- 
cause of  this  it 
was  running 
slower  than  it 
would  have  without  the  incumbrance. 

Dad's  abilitv  to  accurately  throw  a  baseball  paid  off 
in  this  daring  encounter  with  this  neighborhood  animal. 
This  bull  was  eventually  sold  to  a  butcher.  I  person- 
ally remember  this  tempestuous  animal.  It  belonged  to 
a  neighbor,  George  Singleton. 
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Our  Bulging  Pocktts 
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Dad  used  to  grow  many  acres  of  seed  peas. 
These  were  harvested  in  the  fall  and  sold  to 
various  seed  pea  companies  which  were 
located  in  St.  Anthony. 

These  peas  grew  well  in  the  cooler  climate  and 
were  very  good  to  eat  as  fresh  green  peas.  Mother 
used  to  bottle  many  of  them,  but,  to  me,  the  fresh  green 
ones  were  the  best. 

Even  now,  50  years  or  more  later,  I  still  enjoy  these 
as  I  grow  and  harvest  them  in  my  private  garden. 

As  a  growing  boy  I  would  haunt  the  pea  fields 
watching  for  the  first  tender  pods.    Then  as  they 
matured  I  would  eat  until  I  felt  I  would  burst. 

Dutch  and  I  would  often  join  together  as  we  made 
these  safaris.  We  would  eat  all  we  could,  then  before 
leaving,  we  would  fill  our  pockets  until  we  looked 
absurd. 

After  the  storage  supply  was  gone,  we  would  usually 
go  for  a  swim  then  head  back  to  the  pea  patch  again. 


How  we  consumed  so  many  of  these,  I'll  never  know, 
but  we  did. 

Also,  I  believe  we  must  have  had  cast  iron  stomachs 
because  I  cannot  recall  ever  becoming  ill  because  of  the 
amount  we  ate. 

Some  of  the  varieties  most  planted  were:  Perfection, 
Giant  Alaska,  Lincoln,  and  Early  Perfection. 

I  don't  suppose  that  Mom  wondered  why  I  some- 
times ate  a  light  dinner  or  supper.  She  knew!! 


Gould  proudly  stands  in  a  field  of  peas,  ca.  August  1930. 

St.  Anthony's  soil  and  climate  conditions  were  suited  to  growing 
peas  and  beginning  in  1910  the  pea  industry  there  grew  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Gould  and  many  other  area  farmers 
made  seed  peas  their  cash  crop. 

During  its  heyday,  area  farmers  annually  devoted  20-30,000  acres 
of  land  to  growing  seed  peas  —  peas  cultivated  for  seed  rather  than 
for  consumption.  Peas  were  grown,  dried,  and  packaged  in  seed 
packets  (like  any  other  vegetable  seeds)  and  shipped  all  over  the 
world.  At  one  time  there  were  four  large  seed  pea  warehouses  in  St. 
Anthony  which  kept  three  or  four  hundred  women  busy  throughout 
the  winter,  sorting  the  highest  percent  germinating  seed  pea  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Seed  peas  remained  an  important  agricultural  and  employment 
focus  in  St.  Anthony  until  the  early  1950s.  Then  insects  brought  the 
boom  days  to  a  halt.  And  by  then  farmers  had  discovered  the  cash 
value  of  potatoes,  another  crop  ideally  suited  for  the  area.1 
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Chickening  Out 

ITlashback') 

ey,  Dutch,  look  at  those  cliffs  over  there.  I'll 
bet  there  are  some  swallow  nests  in  em." 


We  soon  rejoined  Warren  and  Wayne,  whom  we 
refrained  from  telling  about  our  activities.  Also, 
Mother  and  Dad  were  never  informed  of  our  stupid 
attempt. 


"Yea,  boy,  let's  find  out,"  Warren  replied. 

So  we  left  the  rocky  bank  of  the  Snake  River  and 
went  around  a  sharp  turn  of  the  meandering  waterway. 
On  the  east  side,  farther  down  the  river,  were  some 
perpendicular  lava  rock  formations  which  extended 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  turbulent  water 
below.  We  were  soon  at  the  base  of  the  formation  and 
were  surveying  the  mass  to  determine  how  to  climb  it. 

"Here  are  some  holes  we  can  put  our  feet  into," 
Dutch  offered. 

"There  are  some  over  here  too.  I'll  betcha  I  get  to  the 
top  first,"  I  challenged.  Thereupon  we  started  up  the 
vertical  barrier. 

This  whole  formation  is  situated  in  the  lower  parts 
of  a  deep  canyon  of  the  Snake  River  in  the  Targhee 
National  Forest  of  Idaho.  The  [particular]  area,  which 
we  were  in,  was  in  the  bottom  of  Bear  Gulch  about  five 
miles  north  of  Warm  River.  Warren  and  Wayne,  my 
older  brothers,  were  fishing  in  the  river  and  Dutch  and 
I  were  simply  'along'. 

We  were  exploring  and,  of  course,  the  cliff  was  there 
waiting  to  be  conquered.    As  we  ascended  we  became 
more  aware  of  the  danger  we  courted.  We  were  not 
experienced  and  we  had  no  equipment  other  than  our 
hands  and  feet.  I  remember  that  I  wished  I  had  never 
attempted  the  climb  but  personal  bravery  was  at  stake 
so  I  continued. 

At  one  point,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  I  stopped  to  look  about  for  a  new  handhold.  I 
gazed  downward  and  became  terrified  as  I  envisioned 
myself  falling  to  the  jagged  rocks  below.  I  grasped  the 
rock  tightly  as  I  slowly  regained  control  of  myself. 
Then  I  did  something,  which  I  now  feel  was  not  a 
cowardly  move.  I  hollered  to  Dutch  saying,  "Dutch,  I 
think  I'll  climb  back  down.  I  can't  find  another  hand- 
hold." 

"Me  too,"  I  immediately  heard  him  respond.  His 
voice  echoed  his  relief  that  we  should  abandon  our 
attempt.  So  we  slowly  retraced  our  efforts  as  we  de- 
scended to  the  water's  edge.  We  were  both  trembling 
when  we  soberly  looked  at  each  other.  Neither  of  us 
accused  the  other  of  chickening  out. 

Tlashbacks  50 


Our  SMosquito  Htptlltnt 

i'Jtashback) 

Dutch  was  busily  punching  holes  in  his  five- 
gallon  can.  I  was  bending  a  suitable  wire  and 
fitting  it  as  a  carrying  handle  for  my  [own] 
perforated  container.  As  we  [worked]  we  were  also 
busy  slapping  at  hordes  of  mosquitoes,  which  sur- 
rounded us. 

"These  blasted  Mohawks  are  trying  to  eat  me  alive," 
Dutch  exclaimed. 

"Let's  hurry  and  get  these  things  fired  up.  Then 
we'll  show  em."  I  replied. 

"There,  mine  is  ready  for  the  straw.  How  about 
yours?" 

"Yea,  mine  too.  Let's  go,"  I  countered. 

We  picked  up  our  weapons  and  ran  to  the  old  straw 
stack  in  back  of  the  farmyard.  There  we  packed  the 
buckets  with  the  straw  until  they  were  filled  to  about 
two  inches  of  the  top  rim. 

"There,  I've  got  enough,"  I  said. 

"Me  too,  let's  get  our  weeds  now." 

As  we  passed  the  garden  we  picked  some  pigweeds 
and  redroots,  which  bordered  it.  These  were  placed 
tightly  on  top  of  the  straw  in  each  pail. 

"Now  we're  ready  for  em,"  Dutch  said. 

"Here  is  a  match  for  you.  I've  got  mine,"  I  said  as  I 
handed  a  sulphur  match  to  him. 

We  struck  our  matches  against  the  heels  of  our 
shoes  and  then  applied  the  flame  to  the  dry  straw. 
This  was  done  by  inserting  the  fired  match  in  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket. 

Soon  white,  acrid  smoke  was  emanating  from  the 
top  of  the  containers.  The  plume  grew  more  dense. 
Then  we  swished  it  around  us. 

Why?  Believe  it  or  not  this  was  a  very  good, 
mosquito-fighting  weapon.  The  only  problem  —  one 
had  to  withstand  the  smell  of  the  smoke,  but  this  was 
often  better  than  fighting  the  bugs. 

The  straw  would  burn  slowly  without  flame  [but 
would  produce  a  great  deal  of]  smoke.  The  green 
matter  was  to  keep  the  straw  from  bursting  into  flame. 

%Ua*1  JLiJ,  4^*. 


"Grandma  said  for  us  to  go  through  the  house  with 
these"  Dutch  informed  me. 

"Oh  boy,  me  first,"  I  agreed  as  I  ran  toward  the 
kitchen  door. 

A  quick  pass  through  the  house  soon  drove  the 
bugs  outside.  The  mosquitoes  were  whipped,  but  now, 
what  about  the  dense  smoke  in  the  house? 

Oh  well,  one  didn't  have  to  continually  strike  at  the 
Mohawks  anyway. 


J^o  Tirts?    So  What! 

flashback.  Journal  T).  p.  150> 

Dutch  and  I  looked  at  that  sad,  wheeled  object 
lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  us.  We  were 
wondering  how  we  could  have  some  fun  with  it. 

It  was  what  was  left  of  a  bicycle  which  had  belonged 
to  Wayne.  He  had  discarded  it  for  two  very  good 
reasons:  the  drive  chain  was  missing  and  there  were  no 
[rubber]  tires  mounted  on  the  [round]  wood-framed 
wheels. 

"I  guess  we  could  push  each  other  around,"  I  offered. 

"Let's  try  it.  You  push  me  first,"  Dutch  replied. 

Well,  we  tried  that  but  it  required  more  real  labor 
than  was  justified  so  we  gave  up  on  that  idea. 

"I  know  what  we  can  do,"  Dutch  said.  "We  can  roll 
it  up  the  road  to  that  hill  above  the  ditch.    Then  we 
can  roll  it  to  the  top  and  ride  it  down." 

"Yea,  man,  come  on,"  I  excitedly  exclaimed. 

Then  up  the  road  we  went  taking  turns  pushing  the 
awkward  contraption.  Soon  we  came  to  the  hill,  rolled 
the  bike  to  the  top,  and  then  argued  as  to  who  would 
be  the  first  to  conquer  the  downhill  grade. 

I  won  the  argument  and  eagerly  straddled  the 
rickety  affair.  I  started  down  and  Dutch  gave  me  a 
grudging  assist. 

The  wood  rims  ground  in  the  loose  dirt  of  the  road. 
The  wheels  wobbled  back  and  forth  as  I  tried  to  gain 
speed.  I  managed  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  grade  but  no  coasting  took  place. 

Working  hard,  I  pushed  it  back  to  the  top  and  told 
Dutch  he  was  welcome  to  ride  the  darn  thing. 

He  did  so,  as  I  had  done.  When  we  finally  got  back 
home  the  dream  bike  was  discarded  and  old  [rubber, 
automobile]  tires  became  our  source  of  thrill.  We 
[curled  up  inside  these]  as  they  rolled  downhill. 


Versal  (4)  and  Dutch  (6),  1919.. 

Tm  Branded 

CJlashbadz.  Journal  D,  p.  135  > 

The  sun  rose  that  morning  and  flooded  the  whole 
country  with  a  cheery  glow.  The  air  was  crisp 
as  it  had  been  for  several  days.  Freezing  tem- 
peratures had  frozen  the  pond  water  and  created  a 
clear,  smooth  and  hard  surface  —  one  just  right  to 
skate  on.  So  Dutch  and  I  picked  up  our  clamp-on  ice 
skates,  exited  from  the  yard,  went  across  the  canal 
bridge  then  turned  toward  the  pond,  which  was  about 
one-fourth  mile  south  and  west.  This  pond  area  was  an 
overflow  of  the  Last  Chance  Canal  and  was  about  200- 
feet  wide  and  one-fourth  mile  long.  Near  the  north 
end  by  the  canal  there  was  a  large  lava  rock.  It  was  a 
convenient  place  to  sit  upon  as  we  adjusted  and 
clamped  the  ice  sLites  to  our  regular  shoes. 

"Boy,  these  sure  oughta  rip  that  ice,''  Dutch  remarked 
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as  he  turned  the  key  even  tighter. 

"Yea,  man,  I'll  race  you  to  the  fence  on  the  other 
end,"  I  replied  as  I  stood  confidently  on  my  newly 
sharpened  steel  skates. 

"Hey,  Dark,  you  wait  for  me.  It's  not  fair  to  have  a 
head  start." 

I  glided  to  the  rock  from  which  we  started  as  we 
sped  to  the  pond's  end  south  of  us. 

Dutch  beat  me  to  the  barbed  wire  fence,  which 
spanned  the  south  end  of  the  frozen  pond.  He  then  sat 
upon  the  taut  barbed  wire,  which  was  at  ideal  height 
for  resting  upon.    I  quickly  followed  suit  as  I  soon 
reached  the  same  place. 

We  were  gasping  for  breath  as  we  swung  forward 
and  backward,  while  [seated]  side  by  side  on  the  steel 
strand.  Our  feet  were  resting  on  the  ice  beneath  us. 
After  a  moment  or  so  I  arose  and  performed  a  few 
fancy  stunts  while  Dutch  watched. 

"Hey,  watch  me  do  this  one,"  I  said  as  I  placed  my 
feet  in  position  for  a  fancy  maneuver.  I  was  doing  fine 
until  my  feet,  with  skates  [attached],  suddenly  slid 
backwards.  I  fell  forward  with  my  gloved  hands  out- 
stretched to  cushion  my  fall. 
But  my  head,  with  chin  for- 
ward struck  the  solid  ice  be- 
tween my  outstretched  arms. 
Then  all  went  blank!! 

"Hey,  Dark,  let's  play 
hockey  for  a  while,"  Dutch 
remarked  as  he  rose  from  the 
fence. 

"Come  on.  Quit  fooling 
around,"  He  said  again  as  I 
still  lay  on  the  ice. 

Still,  I  did  not  move  so 
Dutch  glided  over  to  me  and 
grabbed  my  foot  as  if  to 
tease  me.  In  so  doing  he  no- 
ticed a  pool  of  freezing  blood 
near  my  mouth  as  the  blood 
spread  upon  the  ice. 

"Hey  Dark,  you  got  a 
good  one  didn't  you.  It 
serves  you  right  for  smarting 
off."  But  I  didn't  hear  all  this 
banter.  I  was  dead  out. 

The  story  is  told  by  Dutch 
that  in  a  moment  or  so  I  re- 
gained consciousness  and 


arose  to  my  feet.    However,  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing that  happened  after  striking  the  ice.    He  told  me 
later  that  I  skated  back  to  the  rock,  removed  my  skates 
and  walked  with  him  as  we  retraced  our  steps  back 
home.    Blood  was  dripping  from  my  chin  and  falling 
upon  the  ground.  We  had  just  climbed  through  a  fence 
and  were  about  to  cross  the  canal  bridge  when  — 

"Holy  smokes,  where  are  we?"  I  blurted  out  as  I 
snapped  back  to  normality.  "Hey  my  chin  hurts!  What 
happened?" 

"Boy  you  sure  took  a  good  one,"  Dutch  replied. 
"We'd  better  let  grandma  fix  you  up." 

As  told  by  Dutch,  I  had  actually  skated,  after  the 
accident,  to  the  north  end  of  the  pond,  removed  my 
skates,  absent-mindedly  walked  to  the  boundary  fence, 
climbed  through  such,  and  continued  on  until  we  had 
neared  the  bridge.  Then  I  had  suddenly  regained  full 
control  of  my  senses.  I  remembered  nothing  from  the 
fall  until  just  prior  to  entering  the  yard. 

To  this  day,  I  wear  the  indelible  mark  of  this  experi- 
ence as  a  prominent  scar  on  the  under  part  of  my  chin. 
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Versal  regained  consciousness  near  this  bridge  following  his 
skating  accident  as  described  in  his  Flashback  titled  "I'm  Branded." 
Photo  2008. 


Only  Ttn  'Jttt  &way 

(Tlashback,  Journal  D,  p.  4-6) 

Nina  looked  at  the  small  copper  cylinder  that 
Dutch  held  between  his  fingers.  "What  are 
you  guys  going  to  do?'  she  asked. 

"We're  just  going  to  shoot  this,"  Dutch  replied. 
Little  did  he  know  that  this  statement  was  going  to  be 
a  huge  misrepresentation.  However,  Nina,  my  niece, 
was  satisfied  with  the  answer.  She  supposed  the  metal 
object  to  be  a  common  detonating  cap  used  with  dyna- 
mite. 

Dutch  and  I  had  taken  it  from  its  supposed  hiding 
place  where  Dad  kept  such  as  this. 

"Come  on,  let's  go,"  1  told  Dutch  as  I  started  to  leave 
the  yard. 

"Have  you  got  some  matches?"  He  asked. 

"Yea,  I've  got  plenty  of  em." 

So  we  went  to  the  swamp  area,  crossed  on  a  raised 
plank  section  and  proceeded  on  to  Bert's  pasture  area 
about  one-quarter  mile  from  home.  Here  we  gathered 
some  sagebrush,  piled  it  to  form  a  suitable  mound  for 
burning,  then  I  ignited  the  pile  and  it  soon  was  burning 
briskly.  We  let  this  burn  down  a  bit  then  we  heaped 
more  fuel  upon  it. 

Soon  this  was  burning  also  and  after  [it  had]  settled 


into  a  large,  red  heap  of  coals,  we  got  set  for  action. 

"I'll  make  a  hole  right  here  in  the  middle  of  the  fire," 
I  said  as  I  poked  a  large  stick  in  the  center  of  the  hot 
mass. 

"OK,  here  goes,"  Dutch  said  as  he  dropped  the  cap 
in  the  opening. 

We  then  rushed  [back]  to  a  large  sagebrush,  which 
we  crouched  behind.  We  had  just  kneeled  down,  when 
with  a  sharp  report,  the  cap  exploded.  We  hadn't  had 
time  to  become  frightened.  The  blast  ripped  the  entire 
fire  apart  and  scattered  ashes  and  hot  coals  in  a  wide 
arc  which  we  were  dangerously  within.  After  brushing 
the  embers  from  ourselves,  we  walked  to  the  blast 
area.  Instead  of  a  fire  there  was  a  bowl-shaped  hole  in 
the  sod.  This  was  about  six  inches  deep. 

Laughing  about  the  whole  thing  we  returned  to  the 
house  where  Mother  met  us  in  the  yard  and  said,  "You 
two  kids  have  been  playing  with  fire,  haven't  you?!" 

"Well,  a  little,  I  guess,"  we  replied. 

"Nina  told  me  you  had  a  .22  shell.    Did  you  put  that 
in  the  fire  and  make  that  noise  a  while  ago?" 

"WelLuh,  uh..sorta,"  I  admitted. 

Did  she  ever  learn  that  the  .22  shell  was  really  a 
high-powered  dynamite  cap?  We  surely  did  not 
disclose  the  truth  to  anyone. 

She  had  been  concerned  but  I've  often  wondered 
how  she  would  have  reacted  had  she  known  the  whole 
truth,  including  the  fact  that  we  were  less  than  ten  feet 
from  ground  zero. 

Yes,  Dutch  and  I  were  young  and  dumb,  about  ten. 
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Left  to  Right: 

Versal  LaVel  Davis  (8) 

Vera  Venice  Shosted  (3),  Leatha's  daughter 

John  Gould  Davis  (56) 

Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis  (45) 

Merlie  Ina  Shosted  (1),  Leatha's  daughter 

Floyd  Ervin  Davis  (17) 

Warren  Corrette  Davis  (21) 

Don  Wayne  Davis  (14) 

Fred  Caplinger,  Merlie's  ex-husband 

Alice  Shosted  (4),  Leatha's  daughter 

Vera  Jane  Davis  Loveland  (24),  pregnant 

with  Dorothy  Charlotte,  born  19  Oct.  1923 
Bert  Loveland  (22),  Vera's  husband 
Leatha  Matilda  Davis  Shosted  (23),  divorced 
Nina  Shosted  (7),  Leatha's  daughter 
Absent  are  Merlie  Davis  Olsen  (29),  her  third  husband  Henry 
Olsen,  and  her  children:  Albert  Swainston  (12),  Bernice 
Caplinger  (11),  Warren  Caplinger  (10),  and  Damaris  Olsen 
(3).  Also  missing  are  Vera's  oldest  two  children,  Cleova  (3) 
and  Norma  (1). 
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When  she  was  70,  Merlie  Ina  Shosted  (Dad's 
niece)  shared  a  few  insights  about  growing  up 
on  the  Davis  ranch.  (In  this  photo  she  is  shown 
as  a  one-year-old  standing  in  front  of  her 
Grandma  Davis): 

/  was  born  in  her  [Grandma  Davis'] 
house.  We  lived  right  there  with  grandma. 
I  was  born  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
1  was  only  one-and-a-half  pounds.  And 
the  doctor  told  my  mother,  "If  you  're 
going  to  have  a  baby,  have  one  big  enough 
that  you  can  find  her. "  My  mother  and 
grandma  carried  me  on  a  pillow  or  in  a 
shoe  box.  They  kept  me  in  front  of  the 
oven  door. 

There  were  four  of  us  girls  who  lived 
with  Grandma  Davis  when  Versal  was 
little.  And  he  didn  't  like  that  we  all 
stayed  at  grandma's  house.  We  had  whole 
ivheat  and  jello  for  breakfast  every  day. 
WJien  1  was  about  six-years-old  Versal  always 
had  his  pocket  knife  out  and  threatened  to 
cut  my  ears  off  all  the  time.  [Once]  I  was 
running  out  to  that  big  cellar-pit  of 
grandma's  and  I  thought  potatoes  was 
down  in  that  thing.  Grandma  Davis  really 
went  after  him  then.  I  was  always  afraid 
to  be  around  Uncle  Versal.  He  was  a  very 
lovable  guy  in  his  way.  But  I  was  too 
scared.  I  wouldn  't  stay  alone  with  him.  I 
wouldn't  stay  in  the  same  room  with  him.2 
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Sting  a  Boy 

ITlashback,  Journal  X  p.  160> 

I  suppose  almost  everyone  has  an  experience  they 
look  back  on  with  some  regret,  even  though  it  may 
have  been  somewhat  amusing.  The  incident 
recorded  next  is  of  such  a  nature: 

"Did  Dutch  show  you  how  to  open  that  padlock  on 
the  front  door?"  Orville  Loveland  asked  me,  as  we  sat 
on  the  steps  of  my  sister  Vera's  place  one  moonlit 
evening. 

"Sure,  I  know  I  can  pick  it  open,"  I  assured  my 


Henry  and  Merlie  Olsen,  ca.  1918.  Merlie's  marriage  to  Henry 
Olsen  on  3  Jan.  1918  proved  to  be  as  unhappy  as  her  previous  two 
marriages.  Versal  wrote  of  his  sister:  /  can  truthfully  say  she  [Merlie] 
had  a  hard  existence.  .  .  .  Her  three  marriages  were  all  disappointing.  These, 
together  with  ill  health,  provided  great  anguish  and  sorrow.  .  .  .  However  I 
also  can  testify  that  she  was  a  kind  and  loving  woman.  She  worked  many 
years  doing  church  work.  She  was  eminently  successful  and  effective  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Primary  organization.  She  did  a  great  deal  of  temple  work 
for  which  I'm  sure  she  will  receive  much  credit.5 


friend. 

"Well,  let's  sneak  up  there  and  see  what  we  can  find 
to  eat  or  drink,"  He  said  as  he  started  up  the  path 
leading  out. 

I  hesitated  momentarily,  but  not  to  be  out-dared,  I 
joined  him. 

This  was  a  result  of  my  being  with  Dutch  one  day 
as  he  assisted  his  stepfather,  Henry  Olsen,  in  doing 
janitor  duties  at  the  large  and  popular  Venice  Dance 
Hall.  This  special  day  Dutch  showed  me  how  to  open 
the  padlock  mounted  on  the  double  front  doors  of  the 
large  public  dance  hall.  Inside,  pop  and  candy  bars 
were  stored  in  a  room  to  the  left  of  the  ticket  office. 
The  building  itself  rested  between  the  county  road  and 
a  large,  deep  canal,  which  flowed  in  the  back.  Henry 
Olsen's  house  was  across  the  road  and  slightly  to  the 
south. 

"Here,  shine  the  light  right  here,"  I  insisted  as  we 
tried  to  quietly  open  the  lock. 

"There,  it's  coming.  .  .  Good!  .  .  Hot  dog!  .  .  .  Shh,"  I 
added. 

Orville  quietly  opened  one  door  and  we  stepped 
triumphantly  inside.  He  then  closed  the  door  and  we 
flashed  light  on  the  area  we  were  desiring  to  enter. 
Money  was  not  our  motive;  plenty  of  pop  and  candy 
was. 

"Oh  boy,  here  is  a  strawberry  [soda]  for  me.  Are  you 
going  to  try  orange?"  Orville  asked  as  he  tested  the 
contents  of  his  bottle. 

After  five  or  six  bottles  a  piece  together  with  bites 
out  of  several  candy  bars,  we  were  starting  to  feel  we 
had  overdone  a  good  thing.  So  we  decided  to  scram 
from  the  premises.  We  were  snapping  the  padlock 

closed  when  we  heard,  "Hey  there,  what  the  h are 

you  doing  there?"  This  came  from  Henry's  house 
across  the  road. 

Orville  and  I  immediately  took  off  down  the  road 
headed  for  his  place.  Upon  looking  back  we  could  see 
and  hear  Henry  as  he  gained  upon  us.  So,  we  left  the 
road  and  took  advantage  of  a  ditch  lined  with  willows. 
Here  we  were  able  to  elude  our  pursuer  and  painfully 
get  back  home.    When  we  got  there  we  felt  pretty 
sorry  for  ourselves  as  we  tried  to  overcome  our  fear 
and  our  too-full  stomachs.  Our  suffering  was  probably 
only  part  justice  for  doing  what  we  knew  was  wrong 
in  the  first  place. 

I'm  sure  Henry  knew  who  he  was  chasing  that  night 
but  he  only  grinned  knowingly  at  us  when  he  had 
occasion  to  see  us  afterward. 
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le  man  Skinner  had  arranged  to  display  a 
famous  race  horse  in  his  beloved  Venice 
Dance  Hall.  But,  who  would  take  care  of  the 
physical  needs  of  the  critter?  It  was  to  be  shown 
inside  the  building  during  the  4-hour  dance  period. 
Dutch  had  learned  of  this  need  and  asked  me  to 
help  him.  It  was  agreed  that  each  of  us  would  receive 
$1.00  for  this  needed-but-distasteful  service. 


Well-suited  buckets  were  provided  and  placed 
where  they  could  immediately  be  put  into  service. 
Two  of  us  could  manage  this  task  quite  well.  .  .  but, 
Dutch  left  the  scene  of  action'!! 

Now  I  was  alone  and  I  swear  that  horse  had  eaten 
and  drunk  enough  for  ten  animals.  To  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  was  a  constant  effort  and  after 
the  ordeal  was  over  and  the  horse  removed,  I  decided 
that  never  again  would  I  be  a  nursemaid  to  such  again. 
Incidentally,  because  Dutch  deserted,  we  were  never 
paid  our  contract  amount. 
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C7lashback,  Journal  X  p.  iss> 

First,  the  "less"  part.  Dutch  and  I  decided  we 
were  going  to  have  some  skis.  We  had  no 
money  but  somehow,  someway,  we  felt  such 
could  be  ours.  So,  we  picked  out  a  straight-grained 
Oregon  cedar  fence  post,  sized  it  up  and  then  split  it 
into  four  thin  lengths  about  six  feet  long.  Each  of  these 
we  smoothed  as  best  we  knew  how  and  then  we  nailed 
a  piece  of  old  harness  strap  to  the  center.  These  were 
to  place  our  overshoes  into  as  we  motivated  each  ski. 

Dutch  put  his  into  position  and  then  placed  each 
foot  into  the  appropriate  loop.  He  labored  forward  a 
short  distance  and  came  to  a  stop. 

"Dark,  I  can't  keep  the  fronts  from  going  under  the 
snow,"  he  explained. 

I,  as  yet,  had  not  tried  mine,  but  after  doing  so  I 
replied,  "We  gotta  turn  up  the  ends  —  but  how?" 
Then  necessity  became  the  mother  of  invention:  I  said, 
"Dutch,  you  know  that  old  fender  off  Pat's  bike?" 

"Yea,  what  about  it?" 

"Let's  cut  some  pieces  from  it  and  nail  them  on  the 
front  of  these  skis,"  I  offered. 

"Ya  know,  that  might  work." 

Soon  we  became  the  proud  owners  of  the  first  skis 
we  had  ever  owned.  Needless  to  say,  these  did  not 
function  well  but  they  were  ours. 

Our  parents  must  have  got  the  message  because  on 
a  succeeding  Christmas  we  each  received  a  pair  of  skis 
valued  at  $1.99  a  pair!! 

These  were  simple  hickory  units  with  a  single  strap 
for  each  foot.  But  wax  added  a  lot  to  their  efficiency. 
We  became  proficient  in  cross  country  travel  and  also 
used  the  skis  for  minor  stunt  work. 

The  farmyard  straw  stack  became  our  "mountain" 
to  conquer.  We  would  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  huge 
mountain-like  pile  of  grain  straw.  On  top,  we  would 
place  our  skis  in  proper  position,  place  our  booted 
shoes  in  the  leather  straps  and  then  attempt  to  descend 
to  the  level  area  below.  The  various  humps  of  snow 
that  covered  bulges  in  the  stack  became  challenges  for 
us.  These  we  usually  conquered.  One  could,  after  the 
snow  had  crusted,  glide  from  the  top,  down  the  side, 
and  then  coast  for  perhaps  two  to  three  hundred  feet. 
It  was  great  fun. 

Then,  as  we  became  more  proficient,  we  con- 
structed jumps.  These  were  built  of  snow  and  were 


made  to  a  height  of  three  to  six  feet.  One  held  to  a  rope 
as  he  was  pulled  by  a  saddle  horse.  The  trick  was  to 
ride  up  each  successive  sloping  jump  (usually  three 
jumps)  and  sail  from  the  abrupt  termination  at  the 
summit  of  each.  It  took  real  training  to  alight  on  both 
skis  without  falling. 

This  diagram  shows  how  the  jumps  were  arranged. 
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Drawing  by  Versal  LaVel  Davis 

I  have  also  ridden  skis  as  I  was  pulled  behind  a 
moving  car.  This  was  tricky  because  of  the  uncertain 
roadside  terrain.  I  well  recall  one  time  when  Thelma 
was  pulling  me  at  high  speed.  I  was  doing  fine  until  I 
inadvertently  let  one  ski  go  under  a  loop  of  barbed 
wire  which  was  semi-hidden  in  the  snow.  I  sailed 
through  the  air  for  about  thirty  feet  then  plummeted 
head  first  into  deep  snow.  No,  I  wasn't  physically  hurt 
but  my  dignity  suffered  some  as  Thelma  laughed 
about  the  episode. 

I  have  used  this  method  of  travel  in  other  ways 
also.  In  winter,  I  used  to  do  some  trapping  of 
muskrats,  skunks,  weasels,  and  rabbits.  The  use  of  skis 
became  necessary  then. 

During  the  worst  days  of  winter,  the  school  wagon 
(sleigh)  would  often  fail  to  appear.  Skis  would  then 
become  our  transport  system. 

I  think  of  the  great  fun  we,  as  kids,  had.  This  was 
wholesome  and  financially  cheap.  Today,  by  contrast, 
hundreds  of  dollars  are  needed  to  pay  for  all  the  so- 
phisticated equipment  that  is  used.  But,  Dutch  and  I 
had  just  as  much  fun  as  we  used  our  $1.99  specials. 


7m  Sorry,  Sir  I 

LTlashbach,  Journal  T).  p.  50t 

I'll  get  a  bottle  of  peaches  from  the  cellar.  I  think  I 
can  do  it  without  Vera  knowing  about  it,"  Orville 
Loveland  said. 
"Yea,  and  I'll  catch  one  of  mom's  chickens  and  wring 
its  neck,"  Dutch  offered. 

"We  will  need  some  spuds  but  I  don't  think  we  have 
any  here,"  I  offered.  Then,  thinking,  I  added,  "I'll  tell 
you  what.  I'll  get  some  out  of  Old  Man  Frokes'  spud 
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patch.  It's  real  close  to  the  swimmin'  hole." 

"Say,  that  will  be  OK.  Let's  get  goin,"  Orville  asserted. 

So  we  had  made  our  plans  for  a  private  cookout 
and  swim.  This  was  to  take  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Anthony  Canal 
at  our  favorite 
swimmin'  hole 
called  the  "Levee." 

Bert  and  Vera 
had  gone  some- 
where as  had 
Henry  and  Merlie 
so  getting  the  fruit 
and  chicken  was 
quite  easy.  I  pro- 
cured an  old  fry 
pan  and  a  tin  cup 
or  two.  Together 
we  walked  to  the 
semi-private  area 
of  the  levee  area. 
There  we  built  a 
fire,  dressed  the 
chicken  and  then, 
before  eating,  we 
all  went  swimming 
--  in  the  nude,  of 
course. 

Then  I  said, 
"Orville,  let's  sneak 
up  to  Ole  Man 
Frokes'  spud 
patch." 

"OK,  I'll  help 
you,"  he  consented. 

So,  while  Dutch 
finished  dressing,  Orville  and  I  walked  north  to  the 
potato  patch.  We  crawled  through  the  boundary  fence 
then  proceeded  to  the  near  center  of  the  patch. 

Here  we  pulled  two  or  three  vines,  salvaged  the 
tubers,  then  we  moved  foreward  to  some  better  vines. 
We  hadn't  bothered  to  be  quiet  or  to  remain  hidden  in 
the  rows. 

We  were  laughing  when  we  heard  a  "Well,  boys, 
how  are  you  doing?" 

Surprised,  we  turned  around  to  see  the  owner 
looking  down  on  us. 

"Oh,  hello,  Mr.  Froke,"  I  tried  to  say  respectfully. 

"Need  some  spuds  it  looks  like,"  he  said  with  finality. 


Versal,  age  12, 1927 


"Yeh,  just  a  few,"  Orville  added. 
"Well,  I  guess  you  had  better  get  out  of  here  and  go 
home.  I'll  expect  you  both  to  come  to  my  house  and 
bring  your  dads  first  thing  tomorrow.  I'll  be  waiting!" 

Sheepishly,  we 
went  back  potato- 
less  to  Dutch.  The 
party  was  over. 
That  evening  we 
all  had  to  report 
separately  to  our 
folks. 

"Well,  son,  I 
guess  you  and  I 
have  an  appoint- 
ment with  Ed 
Froke  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

That  night  I 
wondered  and  re- 
gretted. But  morn- 
ing came 
relentlessly  and 
soon  Dad  and  I 
had  driven  to  the 
Froke  place.  I 
tagged  along  be- 
hind Dad  as  we 
neared  the  door. 
Mr  Froke  met  us 
just  outside  and 
said  to  dad,  "Good 
morning,  Gould.  I 
see  you  have  a 
partner  today." 
"Yes,  Ed,  I  think 
the  boy  has  something  to  say  to  you." 

Old  Man  Froke  said  nothing  but  looked  steadily  at 
me. 

"Well  son,  how  about  it?"  Dad  directed. 
I  opened  my  mouth  but  no  words  came.  I  swallowed 
hard. 

"Well,  he  is  waiting,"  Dad  said  with  finality. 
"I'm  —  I'm  —  I'm  sorry  sir!"  I  finally  said. 
Mr.  Froke  looked  at  Dad,  and,  though  I  didn't  see  it, 
I'm  sure  there  were  coy  smiles  being  traded  back  and 
forth. 
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My  brother-in-law,  Henry  Olsen,  used  to  boil 
wheat  and  barley  contained  in  a  fifty-gallon 
steel  barrel.  This  made  the  grain  more 
palatable  for  feed  for  his  herd  of  pigs. 

Once,  after  having  fed  the  animals,  a  small  amount 
of  the  feed  was  left  inside  the  barrel.  This  stood  for 
several  days  and  was  now  fermenting. 

Dutch  and  I  were  playing  around  this  odious  barrel 
when  we  noticed  some  chickens  near  at  hand.  We 


desired  to  feed  them  so  we  simply  supplied  a  few  withl 
the  excess  grain  from  the  barrel.  We  were  not  aware  atj 
the  time  that  the  grain  was  alcoholic. 

However,  soon  the  fed  chickens  were  beginning  to 
act  strangely.  They  emitted  unusual  cackling  noises. 
They  also  staggered  sideways,  often  falling  upon  an 
outstretched  wing. 

Then  we  realized  what  had  taken  place.  The  grain 
was  highly  saturated  with  alcohol  and  the  chickens 
were  becoming  very  drunk. 

Did  we  stop  feeding  them?  Oh,  yes,  that  is,  after  the 
available  grain  was  all  gone.  I  suppose  my  sister, 
Merlie,  wondered  what  in  the  world  was  temporarily 
wrong  with  her  fine  laying  hens. 
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Look  at  mine.  It  acts  like  it's  dead.  I'll  bet  yours 
won't  stay  there  as  long  as  mine,"  I  confidently 
made  this  statement  as  Dutch  prepared  another 
laying  hen. 

"OK,  Dark,  you're  on,"  Dutch  replied. 

"Hev,  let's  move  around  behind  this  wall  a  bit.  I'm 
afraid  somebody  will  see  us,"  I  said  as  I  picked  my 
chicken  up. 

This  was  the  result  of  our  having  heard  that  if  you 
performed  the  magic  just  right  you  could  actually  put 
a  chicken  to  sleep.  This  was  done  without  any  physical 
harm. 

So  Dutch  and  I  had  captured  two  white  leghorn 
hens  by  tempting  them  to  come  close  to  us  as  we  offered 
them  a  handful  of  wheat.  After  the  capture,  the  fun 
began,  for  us  that  is. 

The  trick  was  to  place  the  bird's  head  under  one  of 
its  wings,  then  place  both  hands  around  the  chicken's 
body  and  rotate  the  chicken  in  an  arc  or  circle  for  a 
minute  or  so.  This  seemed  to  produce  a  strange 
paralysis  in  the  chicken,  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  After  the  twirling  motion  you  simply  placed 
the  bird  on  the  ground  with  its  head  still  under  its  wing. 

When  the  chicken  moved  somewhat,  as  if  regaining 
consciousness,  we  would  immediately  capture  it  again 
and  repeat  the  process. 

The  contest  between  Dutch  and  me  went  on  until 
we  grew  tired  of  the  repetition. 


What  Was  a  7lipptr? 

ITlashback,  Journal  U  p.  \oV 

Since  I  was  a  boy  about  15  years  of  age,  I  have  not 
seen,  what  we,  at  that  time,  commonly  called  a 
flipper.  I  was  seldom  without  this  weapon. 
I  will  try  to  explain  how  this  back  pocket  treasure 
was  made: 

It  consisted  of  a  flipper  crotch,  two  rubber  laterals, 
and  a  leather  pad.    The  diagram  at  the  right  shows 
the  general  shape. 

The  crotch  was  selected  from  the  branches  of  a  suit- 
able  willow  tree.  It  was  carefully  cut,  shaped  and 
trimmed.  This  was  formed  to  fit  the  hand.  The  rubber 


bands  were  cut  from  an  old  inner-tube.  These  bands 
were  about  18  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide.  The 
natural  rubber,  used  in  inner  tubes  at  that  time,  was  a 
perfect  material  for  this  purpose.  The  pad  was  cut 
from  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  usually  the  tongue  from  a 
discarded  shoe.  It  was  cut  somewhat  egg-shaped. 
Two  slits  were  cut  to  receive  the  rubber  laterals. 
All  these  parts  were  held  together  by  firmly  tying  each 
end  of  the  rubber  bands  to  the  crotch  and  pad. 

To  operate,  one  held  the  lower,  handle  part  of  the 
crotch  in  one  hand,  while  holding  a  marble-sized  rock 
in  the  pad  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  other 
hand.  The  projectile  was  pulled  back  by  the  left  hand 
(if  one  was  right-handed),  while  the  right  hand  extended 
full-length  forward.  After  proper  aim,  the  pad  and 
rock  were  released.  This  caused  the  rubber  bands  to 
rapidly  retract  and,  in  so  doing,  the  rock  was  thrown  at 
high  speed  toward  the  intended  target. 
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I  used  to  carry  a  flipper  everywhere  I  went.  Also, 
my  pockets  bulged  with  the  weight  of  several  choice 
rocks.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  boast,  but  my  ability 
with  one  of  these  homemade  weapons  was  uncanny.    I 
remember  when  Warren,  my  oldest  brother,  remarked 
saying,  "Dark  can  shoot  that  flipper  more  accurately 
than  I  can  when  I  use  a  gun."  This  was  a  compliment 
to  me  because  he  was  a  good  rifle  marksman. 

Dutch  and  1  used  to  watch  for  and  keep  the  best 
rubber  tubes  we  could  find.  Old  shoes  were  stripped 
of  their  soft  leather  tongues.  Suitable  crotches  were 
cut  from  the  nearby  willow  thicket.  The  best  rocks 
were  selected  and,  in  fact,  marbles  were  sometimes 
used. 

I've  shot  at  c\nd  killed  many,  many  ground  squirrels 
or  clusters.  Sparrows,  magpies  or  robins  became  [mv] 
prey.  I've  even  killed  weasels,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ing young  chickens.  Then,  also,  the  flipper  became  a 
very  good  piece  of  equipment  to  hurry  the  cows  along 
as  I  drove  them  home  to  the  milking  parlor. 
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I  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  flipper  until  one  special  time 
when  I  spied  a  mother  robin  upon  a  nest.  She  was 
sitting  thus  to  hatch  the  eggs  beneath  her.  I  carefully 
chose  and  inserted  a  choice  rock  in  the  pad  of  my 
flipper.  I  drew  back,  aimed  carefully  and  then  released 
the  rock.  My  aim  was  so  perfect  that  the  projectile 
entered  the  body  of  the  bird  killing  it  instantly  without 
even  knocking  it  from  the  nest.  I  observed  and  then 
something  within  me  made  me  feel  terrible. 

My  use  of  the  flipper  from  that  time  was  directed 
only  for  target  practice  or  to  control  actual  pests.  This 
feeling  carried  on  into  my  life  as  time  went  by.  I  also 
used  great  care  as  I  became  proficient  with  a  rifle. 


CMy  Privatt  Chisttr  Bitrd 

(Tlashbadt.  Journal  J),  p.  \4-5i 
["Chisler"  is  a  term  Dad  used  for  large  ground  squirrels.] 

The  chisler  population  was  such  that  Dutch  and  I 
did  not  have  to  argue  about  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. There  were  hundreds  of  them  near  the 
ranch  home;  therefore,  plenty  to  go  around. 

We  had  entertained  ourselves  a  great  deal  by 
trapping  the  little  creatures.  Also,  we  had 
shot  many  with  our  flippers. 

But,  one  day  we  decided  to  catch 
them  alive  and  pretend  that  we  were 
chisler  ranchers.  Now  this  involved 
a  little  doing.  The  animal  must  be 
caught  without  injuring  it,  then  it 
must  be  marked  so,  if  needed,  it 
could  be  identified. 

Most  of  these  rodents  dug 
holes,  which  often  were  well-de- 
fined in  level  spots  of  ground.  So 
we  devised  a  method  of  catching 
them.  We  would  watch  an  animal 
retreat  into  one  of  these  holes  then 
we  would  place  a  loop,  a  slip-type, 
around  the  hole.    A  twenty  to 
twenty-five  foot  length  of  extra  heavy 
cord  was  extended  out  from  the  lariat 
type  of  loop.  The  trick  was  to  catch  the 
chisler  by  snaring  it  as  it  cautiously  came  to 
the  surface  to  look  around.    It  would  usu- 
ally come  up  with  just  the  eyes  at  ground 
level,  then  if  one  were  quiet,  it  would  rise 


up  until  the  front  feet  were  above  the  opening  of  the 
hole.  A  quick  pull  on  the  cord  would  usually  ensnare 
the  chisler.  It  became  necessary  to  keep  the  string  tight 
to  avoid  any  escape. 

"Hey,  I  got  one,"  Dutch  jubilantly  said. 
"Hang  on  and  I'll  help  you  take  care  of  him,"  I  of- 
fered. 

While  Dutch  pulled  the  squirming  little  rodent  to- 
ward him,  I  prepared  another  loop  of  string.    While 
the  chisler  was  dangling,  I  managed  to  place  a  slipknot 
over  a  hind  leg.  Then,  by  holding  firmly  to  both  loops 
and  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  we  could  control 
the  prize. 

A  small  fire  had  previously  been  built  in  which  we 
had  placed  our  special  wire  branding  irons.  Dutch's 
was  a  "W"  representing  his  given  name,  Warren. 
Mine  was  a  simple  "V"  representing  my  given  name, 
[Versal]. 

"I'll  hold  the  little  cuss  while  you  brand  him,"  I 
offered. 

"Well,  don't  let  him  get  loose  or  I  get  to  keep  the 
first  one  that  you  catch,"  Dutch  countered. 

So  Dutch  ran  to  the  fire,  obtained  his  private  sign  of 
ownership  [his  branding  iron]  and  then  returned  to  the 
captured  rodent.  A  quick  application  of  the  hot 
marker  to  the  distended  side  of  the  chisler 
was  sufficient  to  definitely  establish 
ownership.  The  violently  squirming 
animal  was  then  allowed  to  go  free. 
This  process  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times  as  each  of  us  acquired 
our  private  herd  of  chislers. 


Trom  tht  Lowly 
Cattail 
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h,  boy,  here's  a  dandy,"  I 
remarked  as  I  quickly  cut 
the  stem  of  a  cattail. 
"I'll  bet  yours  isn't  as  good  as 
mine,"  Dutch  replied  in  utter  confidence. 
"Prove  it,"  I  emphatically  enjoined. 
This  banter  created  a  close  comparison  of 
his  and  my  newly-cut  cattail  stocks. 
These  were  being  obtained  to  augment 
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our  supply  of  arrows.  We  had  previously  made  some 
bows  by  utilizing  suitable  stocks  or  limbs  of  dry  black 
willow  trees.  I  must  admit  that  the  bows  were  quite 
crude  but  they  did  resemble  a  utility  bow.  These  were 
bent  and  strung  with  strong  cotton  cord. 

The  arrows  —  well  these  were  somewhat  fragile 
affairs  but  were  very  straight  and  light.  The  shafts 
were  selected  from  the  best  we  could  find.  The  brown 
cattail  top  was  removed  by  simply  shredding  the 
cotton-like  material  from  the  stem.  A  length  of  about 
three  feet  was  determined  and  the  piece  cut  to  that. 
The  top  of  the  stem  was  hard,  where  the  cotton  fuzz 
had  been,  and  was  notched  to  receive  the  string  of  the 
bow.  The  opposite  end  —  the  arrowhead  part  —  was 
cut  square  and  a  small  nail  was  driven  into  the  exposed 
end.  This  gave  the  arrow  forward  balance  and  great 
speed. 

Actually,  we  lost  many  of  these  because  we  shot 
them  so  far  and  fast  that  they  were  lost  to  sight  and 
couldn't  be  found. 

It  was  great  fun  to  shoot  directly  overhead  and  then 
wait  for  the  kerplunk  of  the  arrow  as  it  fell  somewhere 
near. 

The  contest  was  to  see  who  could  cause  the  arrow  to 
alight  the  nearest  to  the  shooter. 


Wild  West  Style 

ITlashback,  Journal  1.  p.  \84 ) 
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fter  my  'flipper'  (sling 
shot)  days  I  was  allowed 
to  shoot  a  .22  caliber  rifle. 
The  first  one  I  ever  used  was  a 
simple,  single-shot  type.  It  was  a 
Stevens  model  that  operated  with 
a  cantilever  breach,  which  admit- 
ted one  cartridge  only.  It  had  sim- 
ple, fixed  sights  which  were  easily 
bent  or  distorted.  One  had  to  get 
used  to  the  undependability  of  the 
sighting  system. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  thrilled  to  carry  this 
weapon  and  imagine  I  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture into  the  "wilds"  with  it.  This  gun 
actually  belonged  to  Wayne.  He  kept  it 
for  many  years. 


After  Warren  went  east  to  Rochester,  New  York,  he 
sent  a  new,  well-made  rifle.  It  was  a  bolt  action  model, 
which  had  a  clip  magazine  holding  five  cartridges. 
Adjustable  sites  complimented  the  unit.  It  was  made 
by  Savage  Arms  Corp.  and  was  designated  as  a  Model 
23A  Super  Sporter. 

I  recall  when  Dutch  and  I  used  to  go  rabbit  hunting 
during  winter  months.  It  was  easy  to  find  and  see  the 
many  "long  ears"  as  they  appeared  in  the  white  back- 
ground. Warren  (Dutch)  used  a  slide-action  .22  rifle 
and,  of  course,  I  sported  the  new  Savage  bolt  action. 
We  pretended  to  be  wild  west  scouts  as  we  hunted. 
The  "booty"  was  carried  home  where  it  became  fresh 
meat  for  the  chickens. 

As  time  went  by  we  used  these  guns  so  much  that 
we  became  very  proficient  with  them.  Enough  so,  that 
often  we  could  fire  at  a  moving  rabbit  without  aiming. 
Our  success  was  hard  to  believe.  This  type  of  shooting 
was  done  by  simply  and  quickly  raising  the  gun  to 
shooting  position,  keeping  both  eyes  on  the  target  and 
then  instinctively  firing. 

During  the  summer  months  we  kept  in  shape  by 
shooting  ground  squirrels,  which  we  commonly  called 
chislers.  It  was  not  unusual  to  kill  four  to  five  of  these 
with  one  shot  as  they  lined  up  near  a  burrow.  I 
have  often  killed  more  than  fifty  of  these 
small  rodents  using  a  full  box  of  car- 
tridges with  fifty  cartridges  per  box. 
The  multiple  success  shots  more  than 
offset  the  occasional  misses. 

Cartridges  were  bought  in  the 
local  stores,  where  I  have  often 
paid  only  thirty-five  cents  for  two 
50-count  boxes  of  .22  caliber 
shorts. 

Incidentally,  the  gun  spoken  of 
(Savage)  is  still  in  use  and  is 
owned  by  Wayne's  only  son, 
Wayne  C,  of  Chester,  Idaho. 
This,  at  this  time,  is  1981. 
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What  Xids  Won't  Do! 

LTlashkick.  Journal  11.  p.  14-3* 

I  had  been  lucky  —  I  had  killed  a  morning  dove  by 
using  my  rubber  flipper.  Dutch  had  come  along 
about  the  same  time  so  we  just  couldn't  let  that 
fresh  meat  go  to  waste. 

"I'll  build  a  little  fire  over  here,"  Dutch  offered. 

"Good,  I'll  sneak  some  radishes  out  oi  the  garden,"  I 
replied  as  I  ran  toward  the  garden  plot. 

Our  'little  fire'  was  being  built  in  a  combination  calf- 
and-horse  pasture.  Dutch  soon  had  it  burning  brightly 
and  I  helped  as  I  skinned  the  dove  and  prepared  it  for 
roasting.  The  radishes  had  been  washed  in  the  nearby 
ditch  and  now  all  was  ready  for  the  feast.  .  .  except, 
after  a  bite  or  two  we  knew  we  needed  some  salt. 

"I  don't  think  Grandma  would  let  us  have  any  salt. 
Anyway,  she  would  sure  be  mad  if  she  knew  we  had 
this  fire,"  Dutch  remarked. 

I  thought  a  moment  then  I  noticed  something  over 
by  the  ditch  bank. 

"I  know  what  we'll  do.    You  just  watch,"  I  said  as  I 
walked  over  to  a  large  fifty-pound  block  of  salt  that 
was  used  bv  the  calves  and  horses. 

"Oh,  boy,  that  oughta  work,"  Dutch  eagerly  replied, 
as  he  assisted  me  in  carrying  the  salt  block  to  the  fire 
area. 

"Hey  this  is  the  way  to  do  it,"  I  said.  "Just  rub  your 
radish  and  the  meat  in  this  little  pocket.  It's  wet  there 
too." 

Thereupon,  we  alternately  roasted  a  piece  of  meat 
then  rubbed  it  in  the  smooth  hollowed-out  pocket  in 
the  block  of  salt.  Occasionally  a  radish  was  also  placed 
therein. 

The  open  pocket  in  the  salt  had  just  recently  been 
made  by  the  horses  and  calves  as  they  flicked  their 
tongues  repeatedly  into  the  ever-enlarging  pocket.  Of 
course,  the  animal  saliva  aided  our  cause. 


Lassoing  a  Pig! 

(Tlashback,  Journal  11,  p.  139) 

This  is  the  way  Tom  Mix  does  it,"  I  remarked  as  I 
threw  a  [rope]  loop  over  the  bolster  stake  of  the 
wagon.    My  verbal  comparison  was  made  to 
the  cowboy  abilities  of  my  favorite  movie  idol. 
Dutch  was  trying  to  twirl  his  loop  but  with  only  mod- 
erate success. 

"You  will  have  to  do  better  than  that,"  I  said  as  I 
watched  his  failing  attempts. 

"I'll  bet  I  can  catch  that  old  sow  over  there,"  he 
countered. 

"Betcha  can't,"  I  challenged. 

Dutch  coiled  the  rope,  then  as  the  large  brood  sow 
drew  near,  he  cast  the  loop.  It  sailed  beautifully  through 
the  air,  hovered  over  the  pigs  head  then  settled  down 
in  a  perfect  arc.    The  sow  bolted  forward  just  as  the 
noose  drew  tight  around  her  midsection.  With  a  loud 
squeal  she  tried  to  run  with  the  rope  but  I  quickly 
assisted  Dutch  in  stopping  the  frightened  animal. 

Then  what  should  we  do?    We  didn't  dare  approach 
the  sow,  so  in  desperation  we  tied  the  rope's  free  end  to 
the  spoke  of  the  convenient  wagon  wheel. 
Fear  began  to  grip  us  as  we  realized  we  had  created  a 
problem.  So  we  ran!! 

"Hev,  Dark,  let's  hide  in  the  straw  stack." 

"Yea,  let's  get  busy,"  I  added. 

We  quickly  dug  a  suitable  hole  in  the  new  straw 
stack  then,  after  crawling  in,  we  drew  some  straw  in 
over  us.  Fearfullv,  we  remained  here  for  several  hours. 
We  grew  thirsty  and  hungry  but  still  we  were  afraid  to 
face  justice. 

Then  somewhere  close  we  heard,  "Hey  you 
damned  kids,  where  are  you?" 

This  caused  us  to  dig  a  little  deeper.  Then  the 
semi-darkness  turned  into  inky  blackness.  Our  fear 
was  still  with  us  but  we  were  also  afraid  of  the  dark- 
ness. Besides,  we  were  getting  more  hungry  and 
thirsty. 

"Maybe  if  we  just  walk  in  the  house  like  we'd  been 
somewhere  else  nobodv  would  know,"  Dutch  said. 

"You  go  first,"  I  implored. 

"Nope,  we  better  go  together,"  he  affirmed. 

So,  timidly  we  emerged  from  our  hiding  place.    We 
slowly  walked  to  the  house,  quietly  entered  and  sheep- 
ishly looked  around. 

"Where  have  you  boys  been?"  Mother  impatiently 
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asked.  "We've  been  looking  all  over  for  you." 

"Oh,  just  outside  playing,"  1  whispered. 

"Well,  where?" 

"Oh,  just  outside.  Back  in  the  yard,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  we  called  and  called,"  she  said. 

"You've  been  hiding  somewhere.    Look  at  you. ..all 
covered  with  grain  straw.  Is  that  where  you've  been?" 


This  we  could  not  deny.  We  were  reprimanded  for  not 
coming  in  earlier  but  we,  thankfully,  were  not 
whipped. 

The  old  sow!!  Oh,  yes,  she  evidently  freed  herself 
from  the  confining  rope.  We  really  had  suffered 
anguish  in  vain. 


our 
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Sucktrs  (SLnyont? 

ITlashback,  Journal  I  p.  U5) 

Hey,  Dark,  look  at  this  one,"  Dutch  remarked  as 
he  held  a  big,  squirming  sucker  on  the  tines 
of  the  pitchfork  in  his  hands. 

"Wow!    I  hope  I  can  find  me  one  like  that,"   I 
enviously  replied. 

This  action  was  the  result  of  the  water  having  been 
turned  off  at  the  head  of  the  Last  Chance  Canal.  This 
was  a  fair-sized  irrigation  lateral,  which  supplied 
many  of  the  nearby  farms  with  irrigation  water. 
Usually,  once  each  summer,  the  canal  was  drained  to 
permit  cleaning  and  repairs. 

We,  as  adventuresome  kids,  welcomed  the  occasion. 
It  promised  great  fun  as  we  were  permitted  to  wade 
the  now-quiet  pools  as  we  tried  to  spear  the  suckers, 
which  were  always  trapped  therein. 

These  fish  were  ugly  and  repulsive  to  look  at  and 
were  not  considered  fit  for  table  use.  I'll  never  know 
why  there  were  so  many  of  them  but  we  were  delighted 
to  wade  among  them.  As  the  pool  became  muddy,  by 
the  action  of  the  fish,  and  also  our  wading  barefoot 
among  them,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  feel  these  large 
suckers  as  they  swam  by  our  legs. 

We,  of  course,  knew  the  deeper  and  best  holes, 
which  always  trapped  several  prizes.  The  trick  was  to 
catch  them  within  the  limited  area  of  their  temporary 
confinement.  It  was  great  fun  to  try  grabbing  one  by 
using  just  our  hands.  But,  a  common  pitchfork  proved 
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best.  One  could  outright  spear  them  or  simply  [use  the 
pitchfork  to]  scoop  them  up  and  out  upon  the  bank. 

We  did  not  use  these  trash  fish  for  anything  except, 
perhaps,  as  chicken  feed.  Most  were  left  to  decom- 
pose on  the  near  bank.  Many  of  these  fish  would 
weigh  as  much  as  6  or  7  pounds  each.  To  us,  as  boys, 
they  seemed  huge.  We  always  regretted  the  water 
being  turned  back  into  the  canal.  But,  hopefully,  next 
year  would  bring  conquest  again. 

This  presence  of  fish  in  the  canal  was  not  noted 
after  the  Island  Park  Reservoir  was  filled  and  put  to 
use.  For  some  reason  the  canal  no  longer  contained 
these  fish.  Also,  I  remember  catching  crayfish  in  the 
river,  but  almost  immediately  after  the  use  of  the 
reservoir,  these  disappeared  also.  River  clams  and 
bullheads  suffered  the  same  demise. 

I  lament  somewhat  over  this  fact  because  it  provided, 
before  the  reservoir,  many  hours  of  real  fun  for  at  least 
two  fun-loving  boys. 


6111  Tor  Supptr 

LTlashback..  Jour  rial  D,  p.  166' 

It  was  another  of  our  overnight  campouts.    Dutch 
and  I  had  harnessed  'Ol  Prince  and  Ginger  early 
that  morning.    We  had  previously  loaded  some 
hay  upon  the  back  end  of  the  open  wagon  box.    Our 
camping  gear  was  composed  of  two  or  three  blankets, 
some  cooking  and  eating  gear,  and  most  importantly, 
our  telescopic,  SI. 99  fishing  poles. 
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"Hey,  let's  get  out  of  here," 
I  said  as  I  took  my  seat  be- 
side Dutch.  We  were  rest- 
ing upon  a  board  placed 
crosswise  of  the  narrow  wagon  box. 

"Get  up,  Prince.  You  too,  Ginger,"  Dutch  addressed 
the  willing  horses  as  they  responded  to  the  light  shake 
of  the  lines. 

Soon  we  were  happily  riding  toward  the  mountains 
ahead  and  north  of  us.  Sand  Creek  was  at  the  base  of 
these  and  we  knew  there  were  "red  specks,"  by  the 
hundreds  in  the  clear  water. 

By  noon  we  had  driven  and  ridden  over  the  last  hill 
and  were  traversing  the  gradual  grade  to  the  creek 
bottom  below.  After  crossing  a  small  pole  bridge 
which  spanned  the  small  stream,  we  stopped,  quickly 
unhitched  the  horses,  pulled  the  harness  from  them, 
led  them  to  water  then  tied  each  to  a  rear  wheel  of  the 
wagon. 

"Here,  Dark,  take  this  can  of  worms  and  don't  you 
dare  lose  any,"  Dutch  instructed  me. 

"Don't  worry,  and  here  is  your  fish  sack,"  I  replied  as 
I  gave  him  a  plain  gunnysack,  which  had  been  cut  to  fit 
[a  person's  body  and  was  attached]  with  a  loop  over 
one's  head  and  shoulder. 

"Betcha  I  catch  the  first  'speck',"  Dutch  challenged 
as  we  adjusted  and  threaded  our  cheap  fishing  rods. 

"You're  on,"  I  quickly  answered. 

Soon  our  rods  were  threaded,  leaders  attached,  and 

hooks  tied  on.  Dutch  threaded  a  writhing  angleworm 

i  on  his  hook  then  he  walked  to  the  bridge,  over  which 

I  we  had  just  come,  and  dropped  the  baited  hook  in  the 

water  on  the  upstream  side.  The  current  carried  it 
I  beneath  the  timbers.  Immediately  the  rod  tip  quivered 
and  Dutch  pulled  a  small-but-beautiful,  red-spotted, 
eastern  brook  trout  from  the  clear  water. 

"Ha-ha!  That  didn't  take  long  and  you  haven't  even 
got  your  line  wet  yet,"  Dutch  taunted  me. 

Somewhat  chagrined  I  soon  selected  a  promising 
:  spot  and  quickly  was  rewarded  with  a  sparkling 
beauty. 

"Mine  is  biggest  anyway,"  1  proclaimed,  as  I  held  the 
flopping  fish  in  my  hands. 

We  continued  fishing  as  the  afternoon  sped  by.  My 
sack  was  becoming  noticeably  heavier  and  so  I 
stopped  to  take  count.   I  actually  had  over  three  dozen 
of  these  very  small  but  wonderful  fish.   I  caught  two  or 
three  more  as  I  fished  the  deep  holes  under  the  banks. 

"Hey,  Dutch,  I've  got  enough  for  supper.  Let's  go 


eat,"  I  announced,  suppos- 
ing he  had  only  a  few. 
"Yea,  I'm  hungry,"  he 
simply  replied. 
We  retraced  our  way  back  to 
our  camp  area,  where  we  spread 
our  prizes  on  the  bank  to  clean  them  prior  to  frying 
them  in  a  fry  pan  held  over  an  open  fire. 

"Boy,  they  sure  did  bite,  didn't  they!"  Dutch  said 
more  as  a  statement  of  fact  than  as  a  question. 

"Let's  count  them  and  see  how  many  we  got,"  I 
suggested. 

As  we  counted  1—2—3 — t— 25— 40— 65— 80— 85— 
88—90—91—92!  NINETY-TWO! 

Well,  we  were  two  elated  hungry  boys  and,  believe 
it  or  not,  but  we  ate  EVERY  ONE  of  those  delicious 
morsels  for  supper! 


Versal  (left)  and  Dutch  (right)  with  Dutch's  older  half-brother 
Albert  Olsen  and  their  catch  from  Island  Park  Reservoir,  1946. 
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Versal,  about  15,  ca.  1930 
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During  his  early  teens  Dad  was  often  left  to  do 
mundane  chores  such  as  cleaning  the  canals, 
repairing  fences,  and  herding  cows,  while  his 
father  and  older  brothers  tackled  more  formidable 
ranch  labor.1  He  wrote: 

/  used  to  spend  several  days  each  spring  cleaning  the 
irrigation  system.  .  .  This  work,  together  with  mending  the 
fences  around  3  different  ranches,  was  time  consuming  and 
sometimes  frustrating.  The  three  ranches  were  120  acres 
where  the  home  was;  160  acres  north  and  east  of  the  home 
place  (about  2  miles  distant),  and  240  acres  of  rented  prop- 
rty  belonging  to  a  mortgage  co.  This  was  adjacent  across 
the  county  road  from  the  home  place.2 


A  2008  view  of  the  Last  Chance  Canal  and  surrounding 
acreage  across  the  road  (and  slightly  south)  of  the  Davis 
family  ranch  home. 

The  visible  land  is  a  portion  of  a  240-acre  segment  Gould 
rented  and  farmed  in  conjunction  with  two  large  pieces  of  his 
own  property.  The  trees  in  the  far  distance  line  the  Henry's  Fork 
of  the  Snake  River,  which  flows  southward  into  the  center  of  St. 
Anthony.  The  canal  brought  water  from  the  river  to  irrigate  large 
sections  of  Gould's  farms. 

The  scene  in  this  photo  is  typical  of  what  Dad  would  have  : 
every  day  of  his  growing  years  during  the  1920s  and  30s. 
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CMy  Slavonic  Priesthood 
jjtars  and  Btfort 

CJlashback,  Journal  7),  p.  31? 

I  well  remember  the  day  I  was  baptized.  It  took 
place  in  the  open,  St.  Anthony-located,  Egin  Canal 
on  May  31,  1924.  The  day  was  cold  as  I  joined  a 
few  others  on  the  banks  of  this  large  irrigation  stream 
which  flows  from  the  Snake  River. 

I  was  clad  in  ordinary  bib  overalls,  not  in  the  for- 
malized white  attire  commonly  used  today.  The  actual 
baptizing  was  done  by  a  Brother  Jenkins.  The  water 
was  cold  and  I  recall  shivering  a  great  deal  after  the 
ceremony.  Needless-to-say,  some  warm  dry  clothes 
were  appreciated  as  they  were  furnished  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  simple,  but  important  ordinance. 


After  my  baptism  I  became  very  active  in  the 
[Primary]  Trail  Builder's  program,  which  was  taught 
very  ably  by  my  sister,  Merlie.  I  remain  indebted  to 
her  for  the  many,  many  times  she  took  me  to  weekly 
meetings. 

When  twelve  years  of  age,  I  was  given  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood.  I  officiated  as  usual  as  a  deacon.  How- 
ever, I  have  found  no  record  of  my  ever  being  a  teacher 
in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Also,  I  remember  nothing 
about  this  ever  having  been  the  case.  I  do  remember, 
however,  serving  as  a  priest. 

These  years  were  special  as  I  learned  more  and 
more  about  church  service  as  I  did  the  many  tasks 
required  of  me.  This  was  all  done  while  I  was  a  member 
of  the  St.  Anthony  1st  Ward,  which  met  regularly  in  the 
upstairs  section  of  the  Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle. 

Our  conveyance  during  these  years  consisted  of 
horse  drawn  buggy  or  bob-sleigh.    Occasionally  an  old 
car  was  used.  Walking  the  four  miles  was  common 
also. 

Incidentally,  Thelma  attended  the  St.  Anthony  2nd 
Ward,  which  met  in  the  basement  section  of  the  same 
tabernacle.  I  remember  very  little  about  her  at  this 
time.  No  doubt  my  mind  was  on  things,  which 
seemed  more  important  at  that  time. 


The  Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle,  ca.  1915.    The  Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle,  located  on  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  East  Third 
South  in  St.  Anthony,  was  built  in  1911.    With  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000,  it  was  well  known  for  its  stained  glass  windows  and  dark  wood. 
The  tabernacle  was  used  for  stake  conferences,  regular  church  meetings,  weddings,  funerals,  and  other  gatherings.    The  St.  Anthony  1st  Ward, 
comprising  those  who  lived  north  of  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  (including  Gould  and  Alice  Davis  and  their  children),  met  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  big  auditorium  and  balcony  area.  The  St.  Anthony  2nd  Ward,  with  those  who  lived  south  of  the  river 
(including  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  and  their  children),  occupied  the  basement  using  the  recreation  hall  and  stage  area.  The  tabernacle  was  torn 
down  in  1966  to  make  room  for  a  new  freeway  through  St.  Anthony3 
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J  diopt  tint  Lord 
fLtmtmbtrs 

(Tlashback,  Journal  D,  p.  174-' 

When  Dutch  and  I  were  deacons  and  teachers 
in  the  St.  Anthony  1st  Ward  we  were  assigned, 
as  a  couple,  to  collect  fast  offerings  each 
month.  This  took  place  in  the  area  in  which  we  lived. 
Because  of  the  distances  involved,  we  would  use  a 
team  hooked  to  a  buggy  or,  if  in  winter,  to  a  bob  sleigh. 

I  remember  doing  this  on  many,  many  occasions  as 
we  fulfilled  our  duty  in  this  respect.  I  don't  recall  that 
it  was  difficult;  in  fact,  it  was  fun  to  ride  in  the  open 
box  of  the  buggy  or  bob  sleigh. 

The  responsibility  involved  catching  the  horses, 
harnessing  them,  hooking  them  to  the  conveyance, 
igoing  on  the  route  where  we  contacted  about  ten 
families,  returning  home  and  then  taking  care  of  the 
horses  as  we  unharnessed  them  and  fed  them. 

Compared  to  the  simple  mechanics  of  the  collec- 
tions now  it  seems  almost  incredible.  But  we  did  what 
we  must  do  with  what  we  had  to  do  it  with. 

I  surely  pray  that  the  Lord  will  be  especially  kind  to 
people  who  have  had  to  put  out  as  we  felt  we  did.  I  do 
hope  He  remembers  the  great  effort  involved. 


Dad  and  CMt 

iTlashbachf 

As  I  sat  on  the  cushion  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  was 
supported  by  log  chains  hanging  between 
poles  lashed  to  the  wagon  bolsters,  I  wondered 
if  Dad  really  realized  what  we  were  about  to  do. 

I  was  only  about  13  or  14  at  the  time  and,  though  I 
was  somewhat  experienced  in  doing  what  was  con- 
templated, I  was  yet  very  apprehensive.  You  see,  we 
were  ready  to  proceed  toward  the  mountains  north  of 
us  about  25  miles  distant.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
threatening  with  frosty  snow  flakes  starting  to  fall.  I 
had  made  excursions  similar  to  this  before  but  not 
preceding  an  imminent  winter  storm. 

But,  though  somewhat  worried  about  the  outcome,  I 
resigned  my  fate  to  Dad's  apparent  confidence  and 
after  a  "goodbye"  to  Mom,  we  started  on  our  way. 
Dad  proudly  sat  on  his  cushion  of  hav  and  tapped  Dan 


with  the  loose  line.    Immediately  the  horse  moved 
forward  and  Bally  responded  at  the  same  time.    My 
team,  old  Rock  and  Nig,  followed  closely  behind  and 
soon  we  were  trotting  noisily  along  the  county  road. 

The  hay  was  lashed  so  it  would  not  shake  off  and 
soon  I  squirmed  a  pocket  into  it  where  I  retreated  to 
keep  out  of  the  wind,  cold,  and  falling  snow. 

We  usually  planned  on  2  to  3  days  for  a  trip  such  as 
this.  Traveling  consumed  most  of  the  time  and  cutting, 
felling,  and  trimming  the  dry  logs  required  about  one 
full  day  to  load  two  wagons.  These  logs  were  usually 
used  for  winter  firewood  but  occasionally  we  would 
haul  out  fence  posts,  fencing  poles,  and  perhaps  a  saw 
log  or  two  for  lumber. 

On  this  trip,  however,  we  were  after  more  dry  timber 
to  supplement  our  winter  wood  supply.  Usually  10  to 
15  cords  of  fuel  were  required  to  last  a  year.  One 
wagonload  would  amount  to  about  one-and-a-half  to 
two  cords  of  wood. 

After  about  3  hours  travel  time  we  had  traversed 
over  several  miles  of  dry  farming  area  after  which  we 
reached  the  foothills  leading  to  the  mountain  pass  over 
which  we  must  go.  These  foothills  were  especially 
dear  to  me  because  of  the  many  small  trout  streams 
which  emanated  from  them.  I,  of  course,  knew  these 
very  well  after  having  camped  near  them  on  several 
occasions. 

The  snow  and  cold  had  increased  as  we  proceeded 
until  now  we  were  making  2-inch  deep  tracks  in  the 
new  snow.  This  snow  had  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the 
steel  bands  of  the  wagon  wheels  until  it  broke  away 
with  a  crunch  and  a  bounce  as  the  wheel  relentlessly 
continued  rolling  onward  and  upward. 

Before  we  attempted  the  long  ascent  of  Sodoria 
Hill,  we  stopped  at  a  creek  called  Sand  Creek  and  let 
the  teams  drink  from  the  clear,  cold  stream.  Then  we 
hooked  them  to  the  wagons  again  and,  after  Dad 
checked  to  see  if  all  was  well,  we  started  up  the  long, 
exciting,  mountain  road.  As  I  proceeded  I  wondered 
how  I  would  control  the  horses  and  load  when  we 
returned,  going  down  hill.    But  soon  we  were  at  the 
summit  and  then  proceeded  down  as  the  road 
threaded  through  the  dense  lodge  pole  forest.  This 
was  pristine  forest  at  that  time  and  elk,  deer,  bear,  and 
mountain  lion  were  common  residents.  The  occasional 
tracks  in  the  new  snow  proved  that  they  were  very 
near  us. 

In  this  wonderland  of  white  beaut)  we  rolled  on 
until,  after  about  five  miles,  we  reached  what  was 
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commonly  known  as  Elk  Wallow.  It  was  a  meadow 
with  a  small  spring  where  travelers  through  the  area 
often  stopped  to  rest  and  camp.  However,  we  continued 
on  beyond  this  point  until  we  came  to  a  dense,  tim- 
bered area  near  a  peak  called  High  Point.  Here,  we 
elected  to  stop,  rest  for  the  night,  and  cut  our  loads  the 
next  day. 

Our  teams  were  willing  to  stop  and,  after  removing 
the  harnesses  and  hanging  the  lame  straps  over  a  con- 
venient limb,  we  tied  each  horse  to  a  wagon  wheel.  We 
removed  the  hay  from  the  wagon  gears  and  portioned 
some  out  to  each  animal.  Some  of  the  hav  became  a 
welcome  mattress  over  which  Dad  and  I  spread  our 
heavy  quilts  and  blankets.  As  soon  as  this  was  done 
we  immediately  put  up  a  makeshift  tent  composed  of  a 
few  light  poles  and  the  binder  canvasses  from  the  grain 
binder  at  home.  These  were  laid  shingle  fashion  over 
the  supporting  poles  and  made  a  crude  but  effective 
cover  from  the  failing  snow. 

Dad  soon  had  a  warming  fire  blazing  and  had 
placed  a  postum  pot  in  the  embers.  He  enjoyed  this 
very  much  and  while  doing  so,  told  me  of  experiences 
he  had  on  similar  trips.  I  didn't  listen  too  intently, 
however,  because  I  was  tired  and  soon  started  nodding 
my  head.  He  noticed  this,  of  course,  and  soon  pre- 
pared a  choice  section  of  the  bed  for  me  to  retreat  into. 

I  often  listened  for  sounds  of  wildlife  and  usually  I 
was  rewarded  by  perhaps  a  coyote  calling  to  its  mate 
or  maybe  a  mountain  lion  screaming  in  dismay.  I  don't 
recall  being  very  nervous  about  this;  in  fact,  I  felt 
defeated  somewhat  if  I  did  not  hear  or  see  any  of  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  the  area. 

The  snow  abated  during  the  night  and  early  in  the 
morning  Dad  wakened  me  to  a  cold  clear  day.  It  was 
quite  an  effort  to  face  the  bitter  cold  and  wet  spots  of 
the  bedding,  but  after  considerable  teeth  chattering,  I 
managed  to  don  my  clothes,  wet  socks,  shoes  and 
overshoes.  We  watered  the  horses  from  a  fifty-gallon 
barrel,  which  Dad  had  carried  on  his  wagon.    More 
hay  was  given  to  [the  teams],  then  Dad  and  I  ate  fried 
eggs  and  bacon.  Bread  was  toasted  near  the  fire  and 
after  consuming  all  this,  we  were  ready  for  a  day's  work. 

The  trees  we  wanted  were  found  and  selected.  The 
two-man  cross-cut  was  brought  forth  and  soon  Dad 
and  I  had  felled  several  nice,  dry  pines.  These  we 
'"bucked"  up  into  16-foot  lengths  for  proper  fit  on  the 
empty  wagon  bolsters. 

Old  Nig  was  harnessed  and  then  it  became  my  job 
to  "snake"'  or  drag  each  length  to  a  convenient 


opening  in  the  timber  where  the  pieces  could  be 
loaded  onto  the  wagons.  Dad  would  remain  where  the 
trees  were  felled  and  would  "limb"  each  piece. 

By  noon  we  had  acquired  enough  for  loading  and 
after  a  sandwich  or  two  [washed  down]  with  more 
warm  postum,  we  commenced  loading.  The  heavier 
logs  were  rolled  up  [onto  the  wagon  bolsters]  over  a 
couple  of  heavy  poles.  The  lighter  pieces  were  lifted 
by  brute  strength. 

By  dusk  we  were  through  and  soon  had  the  chains 
bound  tightly  around  each  load.  These  chains  were 
held  taut  by  a  [thin  branch  from  a]  green  jack-pine, 
which  was  threaded  through  the  chain.  This  limber 
tree,  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  was  then  tight- 
ened by  hand  and  lashed  by  a  small  piece  of  rope. 

After  caring  for  the  horses,  we  again  ate  and  then 
snuggled  down  for  the  night.  We  were  both  very 
tired  and  Dad  did  not  spend  any  time  telling  stories. 

The  chill  of  [the  next]  morning  awoke  me  only  to 
find  that  Dad  had  already  rebuilt  the  fire  and  had  a 
warm  breakfast  ready-  After  eating  and  cleaning  camp 
we  packed  our  gear  and  loaded  it  on  the  tops  of  the 
loads  of  logs.  Dad  then  made  sure  the  brake  pole  was 
securely  fastened  in  the  braking  system  of  each 
wagon.  A  rope  was  run  from  the  front  bolster  back  to 
the  pole,  through  a  pulley,  then  returned  to  a  conven- 
ient spot  near  the  teamster.  When  descending  a  steep 
grade  it  was  necessary  to  pull  on  this  rope,  which  acti- 
vated a  set  of  rubbing  blocks  (made  of  wood),  which  in 
turn  created  friction  against  the  iron  wagon  tires. 

Dad  and  I  harnessed  the  teams  and  hooked  them  to 
the  respective  wagons.  Because  of  the  cold  the  horses' 
necks  were  stiff  and  it  took  a  little  coaxing  to  finally  gel 
them  to  pull  the  loads.  But  after  finally  moving  and 
the  horses  knowing  they  were  headed  home,  we  got 
under  way. 

I  felt  like  a  king  as  I  majestically  steered  old  Rock 
and  Nig  along  the  road  back  home.  The  forest  was 
serene  and  though  the  crunching  of  the  snow  under 
the  relentless  turning  of  the  large  wagon  wheels  was 
bouncing  me  up  and  down,  I  was  glad  to  be  part  of  the 
adventure. 

Before  noon  we  reached  the  part  of  the  Sodoris  Hill, 
which  we  had  to  ascend  before  the  long  descent  on  the 
homeward  side.  It  became  necessary  to  "double  up" 
our  teams  and  pull  each  wagon  to  the  top  separately- 
I  felt  quite  important  as  I  did  my  share  while  Dad 
directed  the  operation. 

By  noontime,  we  were  at  the  summit  and  after  a 
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short  rest  we  started  down  this  long  steep  mountain 
road.  Handling  the  team  and  pulling  frequently  on  the 
brake  rope  was  a  full  time  task  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
became  apprehensive  at  times  on  the  rough  steep 
grades.  In  fact.  Dad  realized  this  and  so  an  old  heavy 
snag  [a  dead  tree  trunk]  was  chained  to  the  rear  of  my 
wagon.  This  was  dragged  behind  to  assist  the  braking 
action  of  the  brake  blocks.  Upon  finally  reaching  the 
base  of  the  grade,  this  was  then  released  and  we 
continued  our  long  journey  home. 


Famed  photographer  Ansel  Adams  took  this  striking  photo 
of  the  Snake  River  and  the  Tetons  —  majestic  mountains 
visible  from  the  Davis  ranch,  1942. 
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Spring  Cleaning 
of  mt  Canal 

C7la.sh.bAck,  Journal  1,  p.  1801 

Son,  you're  going  to  regret  doing  that  some  day," 
Dad  said  as  I  waded  into  the  cold  water  of  the 
Snake  River. 
"Oh,  this  not  too  bad,"  I  replied. 
I  had  driven  the  team  and  wagon  into  the  deepening 
waters  of  the  lava  dam.  This  long,  rock  structure  was 
placed  in  the  river  to  divert  the  river  flow  into  the 
channel  leading  to  the  canal  head  gates.    During  pre- 
ceding months  straw,  moss,  and  willows  had  been 
washed  away  creating  troublesome  leaks  in  the  lava 
rock  arrangement.  Because  of  this,  new  straw  or  hay 
had  to  be  pressed  into  the  more  obvious  leaks.  This 
required  getting  thoroughly  wet.  Of  course,  it  had  to 
be  done,  but  in  my  eagerness  to  show  my  daring,  I 
needlessly  chilled  at  times. 

"Just  wait  a  few  years  and  you'll  remember  what 
I'm  telling  you." 

With  this  final  remark  by  Dad,  I  continued  being 
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an  adventurous,  daring,  unthinking  young  man. 

But  I  continued  in,  urging  Buck  and  Tess  into 
wagon-wheel  deep  water.  I  half-walked,  half-swam  as 
I  removed  the  packing  material  from  the  wagon  box 
and  then  placed  it  in  appropriate  places  in  the  block- 
long  dam. 

After  completing  my  task,  I  triumphantly  returned 
to  the  spot  where  I  had  entered  the  water.  Here  I  ably 
balanced  myself  as  the  team  of  bays  pulled  the  wagon 
and  box  from  the  river. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  assisting  farmers  present,  I  was  a 
hero! 

This  was  a  process,  which  was  repeated  each  year 
usually  in  the  spring  time.  It  was  laborious  but  yet  it 
was  great  to  mingle  with  the  neighbors  as  we  got  to- 
gether and  cleaned  and  repaired  the  irrigation  system. 

This,  sometimes,  would  require  several  days  during 
which  time  we  would  vie  with  each  other  as  we  drove 
our  best  teams  in  pulling  out  trees,  using  a  slip  scraper, 
or  perhaps  removing  a  large  section  of  lava  rock. 
Hand  work  was  needed  also  as  we  chopped  away 
heavy  brush  or  shoveled  away  dirt  and  sand. 

The  communal  spirit  was  strong  and  I  reflect  back 
with  pleasure  as  I  remember  our  united  efforts. 

Incidentally,  Dad  was  correct  —  I  have  suffered 
from  arthritic  problems.  Perhaps  that  cold  exposure 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Whost  Was  It? 

ITlashback,  Journal  7),  p.  162> 

Hey,  Gould,  there  is  a  big  bunch  of  lava  rocks  in 
the  canal  up  by  the  cut,"  George  Singleton 
informed  Dad. 

"Well,  can  the  water  get  through?"  Dad  asked. 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not.  We'll  have  to  go  up  there  and 
move  them  out,"  our  neighbor  replied. 

So,  emergency  repair  was  deemed  necessary  before 
the  first  water  of  the  season  could  be  routed  to  the 
ranches. 

A  work  force  was  organized  and  early  the  next  day 
many  of  us  from  the  ranches  served  by  the  canal  went 
with  our  tools  and  horse-drawn  equipment  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  canal.  This  was  a  cliffside  section, 
bordering  the  Snake  River,  and  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  headgate,  which  controlled  the  flow  from  the 
river. 

We  peered  down  into  the  canal  and  sure  enough  a 
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section  of  cliff  rock,  had  fallen  into  the  waterway.    So 
we  divided  the  work  responsibility.  I  was  assigned  to 
assist  in  removing  the  smaller  rocks,  which  I  rolled 
over  the  lower  bank  and  let  plunge  into  the  river 
below.  I  enjoyed  doing  this  as  I  demonstrated  my 
strength  as  a  growing  teenager.  The  larger  rocks  were 
drug  away  by  teams  of  horses. 

"Hey,  what  is  this?"  Blaine  Singleton  asked  as  he 
held  up  a  yellowed  bone.    It  looked  like  a  large  section 
of  an  animal's  leg.  Blaine  cast  it  aside  and  commenced 
removing  rock  again. 

George,  Blaine's  father,  then  remarked,  "This  piece 
here  looks  like  a  human  rib." 

Then  all  who  were  near  joined  the  two  Singletons  as 
further  digging  took  place. 

I  eagerly  pushed  debris  aside  as  we  dug  deeper  into 
the  pile.  More  skeleton  bones  were  removed  and  soon 
we  recognized  the  broad  oval  part  of  a  human  skull. 
This  we  carefully  extricated  from  the  dirt  and  brush. 
More  digging  produced  most  of  the  other  members  of 
the  skeletal  frame.  Also,  we  recovered  an  old  pack 


saddle,  a  metal  canteen,  and  some  Indian  beads. 

The  skull  section  was  intact  and  the  jaw  section 
could  be  readily  moved  up  and  down  to  simulate  normal 
chewing  action.  The  remains  were  evidently  those  of  a 
half-grown  Indian  boy,  judging  by  the  size  of  the  com- 
ponent parts.  The  body,  after  death,  had  been  lowered 
into  a  suitable  fissure  in  the  rock  strata.  A  few  personal 
possessions  had  been  added  and  then  the  crevice  had 
been  filled  with  soil  and  sand. 

The  presence  of  a  leather,  pack  saddle  and  a  metal 
canteen  indicated  that  this  burial  had  taken  place  since 
the  advent  of  white  men  in  the  area. 

These  remains,  with  the  artifacts,  were  given  to  a 
local  historical  society,  where  they  were  cataloged  and 
preserved. 

Who  was  this  young  Indian  boy?  Why  did  he  die? 
What  tribe  was  he  from  and  just  how  long  had  the 
remains  been  in  the  rocks  above  the  canal?  All 
unanswered  questions. 


Vard  Wright  shown  with  a  portion  of  his  Indian  Arrowhead  collection  in  his  St.  Anthony  home,  1 1  fuly  2010.  Vaxd's  mother;  Ber- 

nice,  was  the  daughter  of  Versal's  oldest  sister,  Merlie  (thus  making  him  Versal's  great  nephew).    1  laving  lived  in  St.  Anthony  his  entire  lite, 
Vard  had  many  opportunities  to  explore  the  lava  fields,  sand  hills  and  sagebrush  Hats  in  the  area.   1  le,  too,  discovered  main  Indian  artifacts 
over  the  years  including  pottery,  household  implements,  skeletal  remains,  mu\  thousands  of  arrowheads    Negotiations  are  underway  tor  his 
extensive  collection  to  be  donated  to  a  university  or  museum.' 
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Branding  Timt 

CJlashback.  Journal  3.  p.  185) 

Let's  have  that  bally-faced  one  next,  then  the 
black  one  over  in  the  corner,"  Dad  said  as  he  put 
another  piece  of  wood  upon  the  branding  fire. 

I  soon  had  thrown  a  noose  over  the  neck  of  the 
appointed  "short"  yearling  and  experienced  trouble 
bringing  the  struggling  calf  to  the  exit  gate.  I  replied, 
"I  need  some  help  with  this  one." 

Dad  strode  over  to  the  pole  corral  and  gave  me 
some  assistance,  as  we  pulled  and  drove  the  fighting 
animal  from  the  corral,  through  the  gate,  then  to  the 
branding  area  of  the  farmyard. 

This  operation  was  an  annual  affair  usually  done  in 
springtime.  The  animals  needing  attention  were 
driven  into  a  pole  corral  where  they  were  kept  until 
each  was  roped  and  removed  from  the  enclosure. 

Then,  singly,  they  were  roped  by  the  neck  and  tied 
to  a  solid  post.  The  rear  legs  were  then  also  roped  and 
the  animal  was  stretched  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
The  feet  or  legs  were  usually  tied  to  a  wagon  wheel. 
In  this  position,  as  the  animal  lay  mid  center  between 
the  hitching  post  and  the  wagon,  it  was  "operated  on." 
This  operation  consisted  of  two  or  three  things.  If  a 
heifer,  it  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron  indicating  own- 
ership, then  it  was  dehorned.  If  the  subject  was  a  male, 
it  was  also  castrated. 

Each  of  these  processes  was  quickly  done,  though 
I'm  sure  each  was  painful. 

The  dehorning  was  done 
by  simply  using  a  meat 
saw  to  saw  the  horn  off 
near  the  head.  This  often 
caused  a  great  deal  of 
bleeding,  with  tiny  spurts 
of  blood  shooting  out  from 
each  side  of  the  head.  Cas- 
trating caused  some  bleed- 
ing also.  Cold  pine  tar  was 
poured  over  the  wounds  to 
minimize  infection  from 
flies. 

The  branding  was  done 


by  heating  a  sculptured  iron  in  a  fire.  A  three-foot-long 
handle  was  used  to  grasp  the  iron  and  apply  to  the 
spot  on  the  animal  where  the  brand  was  required  to  be. 
Ours  was  a  solid  unit,  which  we  used  for  many  years. 
It  was  registered  in  the  Idaho  State  records.  It  looked 
like  this: 


L^ 
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In  later  years  we  used  dehorners  to  clip  the  horns 
from  the  animals.  This  proved  to  be  less  painful  and 
caused  less  bleeding. 

Also,  I  used  emasculators  to  simply  sever  the  testicle 
cord  when  castrating.    This  was  done  by  crimping  the 
cord  within  the  animal.  No  bleeding  was  caused. 
I  should  mention  that  we  used  to  vaccinate  each  animal. 
This  was  to  prevent  a  common  disease  called  black-leg. 

The  animals  were  watched  closely  for  two  or  three 
days  and  then  were  driven  to  a  pasture  where  they 
remained  until  round-up  time  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 


A  branded  heifer  (female  cow)  with  her  brand  on  the  right  hip. 
Generally  female  cattle  are  branded  on  the  right  hip  and  males  on 
the  left,  which  allows  ranchers  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  an  animal 
from  a  distance.  Branding  is  used  not  only  for  owner  identification 
but  also  as  a  deterrent  to  theft.  Idaho  brands  are  registered  and 
recorded  in  regularly  updated  "Brand  Books."5 
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Dad's  fLtgisttrtd  brand 

(Tlashback,  Journal  U,  p.  107) 

Dutch  threw  another  fragment  of  an  old  board 
upon  the  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the  open 
barnyard.  I  had  placed  Dad's  M- 
branding  iron  in  the  flames  preparatory  to  the  task  at 
hand.  Tess,  a  bay  mare,  and  Bally,  a  grey  gelding,  had 
never  been  branded  to  positively  identify  them  among 
neighbors'  animals. 

The  4" was  dad's  registered  mark  and  was  carried 
on  all  the  other  animals. 

This  day  Dutch  and  I  had  decided  we  would  take 
care  of  this  task.  Now  these  two  horses  were  large, 
spirited  animals  and  were  not  to  be  trusted  very  far. 
We  had  been  told  that  horses  could  be  branded  with- 
out tying  them  in  a  prostrate  position  on  the  ground, 
(the  method  we  used  to  brand  cattle).  All  one  had  to 
do  was  tie  the  animal,  by  its  head,  close  to  the  manger 
in  the  horse  barn.  We  expected  to  place  the  hot  iron  on 
the  left  hip  of  each  animal.  So  plenty  of  space  was 
provided  for  this  operation. 


"Hey,  Dark,  I  think  this  thing  is  hot  enough,"  Dutch 
said  as  he  pulled  the  three-foot  long  handle  from  the 
fire.  The  branding  iron  was  a  dull  red.  The  "4-  was 
indeed  ready. 

OK,  I'll  take  it  then,"  I  replied  as  1  grasped  the 
steel  shaft  and  held  it  majestically  in  front  of  me.  I 
walked  to  the  barn  door,  triumphantly  walked  in  and 
proceeded  to  Bally's  left  side.  I  took  a  firm  stance  and 
then  pressed  the  red-hot  iron  against  the  gelding's 
rounded  hip.  Strangely,  the  animal  did  not  move  as 

the  hair  and  skin  burned.    Then  all  h II  broke  loose. 

He  bucked,  kicked,  reared  and  snorted.  1  instinctively 
moved  away  to  safety.  Dutch  laughed  as  1  ran  from  the 
barn. 

"Wow,  did  you  see  that?"  I  hurriedly  inquired  of 
Dutch. 

"Yea,  man!!   I  le  almost  got  \  ou  when  he  kicked." 

But  we  had  succeeded  and  now  were  veterans.    So 
Tess  received  the  same  treatment  and  she  reacted  the 
same  way. 

Now  Bally  and  less  were  clearlv  marked  and  became 
the  official  property  oi  the  owner  o\  the   :    brand. 
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Biarvtst  Timt 

ITlashback,  Journal  J,  p.  163 > 

Dutch  and  I  raced  from  the  bundle  wagons,  to 
which  we  had  tied  our  teams  for  the  night,  to 
the  large,  open,  galvanized  wash  tub.  It  had 
just  been  filled  with  warm  water  and  placed  in  an  open 
area  of  the  back  yard.  Two  large  towels  were  draped 
over  the  nearby  clothesline  and  a  large  bar  of  soap  was 
upon  a  wood  box  placed  next  to  the  large  and  effective 
wash  basin. 

"Hey,  Dark,  you're  pretty  dirty.  You'd  better  wait 
and  wash  when  the  engineer  and  separator  man 
come."  Dutch  made  this  remark  as  I  noticed  the  grime 
on  my  hands  and  also  the  sticky  sweat,  which  was 
dropping  from  my  brow. 

I  obliged  and  stood  back  as  several  others  of  the 
threshing  crew  bent  over  the  open  tub  and  proceeded 
to  wash  the  dirt  and  perspiration  from  their  hands  and 
faces. 

This  was  a  common  practice.  The  "crew"  was  com- 
posed of  about  fifteen  members,  including  six  to  eight 
teamsters,  two  field  hands,  a  bagger,  a  separator  man, 
an  engineer,  and  a  water  donkey.  The  steam  engine 
operator  (engineer)  was  expected  to  wash  last  with  his 
associate,  the  separator  man.  These  two  were  always 
the  grimiest  of  all  and  were,  therefore,  not  to  pollute 
the  clean  water  of  the  tub  until  all  others  had  finished. 

The  towels  used  for  drying  were  very  soiled  after 


the  washing  and  drying  ordeal.  The  water,  which  at 
the  beginning  was  sparkling  clear,  was  now  a  mirky, 
soapy,  oily  solution. 

This  was  all  a  normal  procedure  during  harvest  sea- 
son as  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  pooled  their  time, 
talent,  energy,  equipment,  and  considerable  finances  to 
help  each  other  in  harvesting  crops  of  grain  or  peas. 

The  men  were  not  always  courteous  as  they  made 
their  way  to  the  supper  table,  which  was  furnished  by 
the  host  farmer  whose  crop  was  being  gathered  in. 
The  men  sat  upon  planks,  which  rested  upon  blocks  of 
wood  at  a  suitable  height.  The  long  table  was  usually 
constructed  of  about  three  two-foot  by  twelve-foot 
planks  covered  with  white  bed  sheets  or  perhaps  new 
oil  cloth. 

The  cooks  and  servers  were  usually  the  immediate 
neighborhood  women  or  girls.  They  pooled  their  ef- 
forts much  the  same  as  the  men  did  theirs.  The  meals 
provided  were  ample  and,  in  fact,  it  seemed  that  the 
hosting  households  would  compete  to  satisfy  the 
voracious  appetites  of  the  working  men. 

This  occurrence,  each  harvest  season,  was  anticipated 
with  varying  and  different  degrees  of  sensitivity.  To 
the  host  farmer  or  rancher  and  his  wife  and  family  it 
was  a  time  of  hard  work,  planning,  preparation,  and 
extra  expense.  To  the  young  fellows  (such  as  I  at  the 
time)  and  the  girls  it  was  a  time  to  look  forward  to  as 
we  were  able  to  loose  some  of  the  steam  within  us.  It 
was  a  welcome  challenge  to  determine  who  could  load 


Dutch  in  his  Grandfather  Gould  Davis' 
wagon  pulled  by  Buck  and  Tess,  1936. 
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the  largest  number  or  bundles  upon  a  wagon;  who 
could  unload  fast  enough  to  make  the  grain  separator 
groan  and  moan  in  protest;  or  who  could  unload  his 
mtire  load  bundle  by  bundle  without  stopping.  If  we 
Ivvere  assigned  to  bag  the  grain  as  it  emanated  from 
the  conveyor  system,  we  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in 
tying  or  sewing  the  filled  sacks  of  grain.  After  this  it 
was  deemed  manly  if  you  could  carry  the  full  sack  up 
|a  stairway-type  of  pile  to  a  height  well  over  your  head. 

I  was  always  awed  by  the  mechanical  operation  of 
Ithe  huge  steam  engine.  This  awesome  power  was 
Icarried  to  the  separator  by  a  long  and  wide  crossed 
|belt  which  was  about  ten  inches  wide  and  150  feet  long. 

I  used  to  look  forward  to  standing  on  the  fantail,  or 
lengineers  platform,  and  feel  the  steady  rhythm  of  the 
huge  steam  piston  as  it  hissingly  surged  back  and  forth 
to  turn  the  massive,  steel  flywheel  to  which  the  drive 
Ibelt  was  attached. 

"Toot,  Toot!"  This  was  a  signal  from  the  engineer 
Ithat  the  engine  supply  of  water  was  running  low.  The 
water  donkey  heard  this  and  doubled  his  efforts  in 
pumping  fresh  water  into  the  portable  supply  tank 
mounted  on  a  sturdy  wagon.  Sometimes  this  man 
was  required  to  go  a  mile  or  more  to  get  this  necessary 
supply  of  water.    Haste  was  often  needed  to  prevent 
the  "toot,toot"  from  being  heard. 

"Yea  Nig,  easy  Rock."  I  addressed  my  team  in  this 
I  way  as  they  approached  the  side  of  the  bundle  carrier 
mounted  on  the  front  of  the  cavernous  mouth  of  the 
grain  separator.  "Hey  Nig,  get  over  there,"  I  impa- 
tiently tapped  the  offending,  nervous  black  gelding. 
But  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  do  as  I  bid.  So  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  circle  and  approach  a 
second  time.  This  time  the  team  responded  and  I  was 
soon  engaged  in  unloading,  bundle  by  bundle,  into 
[the  insatiable  mechanical  monster  by  me. 

A  special  "bundle  fork"  was  used  and  the  bundles 
were  placed  in  a  heads-first  position,  one  following  the 
I  other,  on  the  bundle  carrier.  A  continuous  chain  belt 
carried  the  bundles  of  ripened  grain  to  large,  slashing 
knives,  which  cut  the  twine  string  binding  the  grain 
stems  together.  From  this  point  the  grain,  with  straw, 
was  carried  through  various  shelling  processes,  after 
which,  the  salvaged  kernels  were  transported  to  the 
elevator  system,  which  led  to  the  bagging  area. 

Upon  throwing  the  last  of  my  load  into  the  carrier, 
the  separator  man  motioned  for  a  cessation  of  work 
and  the  machine  was  allowed  to  disgorge  its  load 
before  the  welcome  blast  of  the  steam  whistle.  This 


signal  could  be  heard  for  long  distances  and  was  the 
audible  notice  to  stop  for  the  day,  to  attend  to  teams  of 
horses  or  mules,  and  then  head  for  the  large  round 
wash  tub. 

After  supper  the  men  would  go  to  their  respective 
farms  and  take  care  of  the  myriad  chore  requirements. 
Then  to  bed.  Daylight  saw  them  again  doing  chores 
before  they  prepared  another  long  harvest  day  again, 
which  started  officially  at  7:00  a.m.  at  the  farm,  which 
was  being  labored  on  at  that  time. 

These  times  were  hard  physically  and  required 
much  constant  effort,  but  as  I  reflect  upon  them,  I 
yearn  for  the  great  togetherness  and  common  desire  that 
almost  everyone  had.  All  worked  as  a  team  for  the 
common  good  of  everyone  concerned. 


jJost  Bags  for  diorsts 

((Flashback) 

During  the  summer  flies  become  a  great  prob- 
lem in  controlling  horses.  A  small,  black  fly, 
commonly  called  a  nosefly,  would  torment  the 
work  animals  until  the  horses  would  swing  their  heads 
wildly  to  avoid  the  pests.  I've  often  been  struck  by  a 
horses  head  as  it  tried  to  avoid  the  flies. 

So  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Out  of  this  need  came  a  protection  for  the 
sensitive  noses  of  the  horses.  We  would  take  an  old 
burlap  sack,  cut  the  bottom  open,  and  then  remove  a 
section  large  enough  to  go  over  the  horses  nose  and 
extend  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  horses  chin.  This 
section  was  tied  to  the  bridle  and  became  a  companion 
part  until  cold  weather  when  the  flies  were  gone. 

Horses  soon  became  aware  of  the  protection  and 
actually  would  position  their  heads  for  installation  of 
the  protective  sack.  The  cover  was  not  pretty  but  it 
was  necessary  and  useful. 

Other  pests  would  also  afflict  horses.  These  were 
the  myriad  mosquitoes,  the  common  horse  flv,  and  the 
large,  black  ox-fly. 

A  horse  would  tolerate  most  of  these  except  the 
ox-fly.  This  pest  would  settle  on  a  horse's  back  near 
the  loin  parts.  Its  bite  or  sting  w  as  evidently  very 
painful  and  immediate  removal  oi  the  insect  wa^  nec- 
essary. Many  accidents  have  been  caused  by  such  insect 
attacks  when  horses  would  bolt  and  run  to  try  and 
shake  the  predators  loose. 
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Breaking  Draft  diorsts 

lllasnbach.  Journal  D,  p.  \5V 

The  young  bay  mare  was  skittish  as  I  slowly  and, 
piece  by  piece,  placed  the  various  pieces  of 
harness  on  her.  This  horse  was  a  verv  sensitive, 
high-spirited  animal  and  was  not  a  "pet."  Great  care 
was  necessary  as  she  was  being  prepared  for  the 
"breaking-in"  process.  She  was  tied  closely  to  the 
manger  pole  in  the  barn.  As  I  snapped  or  buckled  each 
part  of  the  leather  harness  I  had  to  be  vigilant  and 
elude  a  possible  hoof  or  shake  of  the  head. 

Dutch  was  helping  as  he  harnessed  'Old  Babe'.  She 
was  another  bay  mare  and  was  also  the  mother  to  Tess, 
the  new  recruit. 

"OK,  Dark,  I've  got  Ole  Babe  here  ready  to  go,"  he 
remarked. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  need  some  help  with  Tess.  She  is 
pretty  riled  up,"  I  replied. 

"I'll  lead  this  one  outside  and  tie  her  to  the  box  of 
the  bobsleigh,"  Dutch  offered. 

"You  do  that,  then  come  back  in  here  and  give  me  a 
lift,"  I  instructed. 

I  had  placed  every  part  of  the  harness  on  the  nervous 
horse  except  the  bridle.  This  was  a  critical  part  requir- 
ing insertion  of  the  steel  bit  in  the  horse's  mouth  and 
then  pulling  upward  to  allow  the  leather  straps  to  be 
placed  behind  the  sensitive  ears. 

Dutch  pulled  downward  on  the  tie  rope  which  was 
attached  to  the  head  halter.  The  mare  responded  by 
lowering  her  head.  I  carefully  and  slowly  placed  the 
bridle  and  bit  in  a  position  for  mounting.  When  I 
placed  the  steel  bit  against  her  quivering  lips,  she  tried 
to  rare  up  but  the  confining  halter  rope  stopped  this. 

Again  we  tried  to  mount  the  bridle;  again  she  tried 
to  rear  away.  After  several  tries  I  managed  to  slip  my 
fingers  in  the  side  of  her  mouth.  This  caused  the  mare 
to  open  her  mouth  and  I  quickly  inserted  the  steel  bit. 
While  she  was  trying  to  spit  it  out  I  slid  the  leather 
straps  over  the  drawn  back  ears.  The  chin  strap  was 
buckled  and  now  Tess  was  fully  harnessed. 

I  untied  the  halter  rope  and,  as  Dutch  went  outside 
of  the  barn  to  place  the  other  horse  in  proper  position 
by  the  sleigh  tongue,  I  led  the  nervous,  bolting  mare 
from  the  stall.  Before  aligning  her  up  with  Ole  Babe  I 
led  her  around  a  while  until  she  became  partly  used  to 
the  harness. 

After  a  while  I  managed  to  position  her  in  the 


proper  position  at  the  left  of  our  pilot  horse.  While 
Dutch  hooked  up  the  neck  yoke  and  then  the  tugs,  I 
held  the  horse  from  bolting.  Finally  all  was  ready.  A 
long  rope  was  fastened  to  the  confining  halter  and  then 
was  extended  back  to  Dutch  as  he  placed  himself  in 
position  at  the  front  of  the  box. 

We  were  in  the  open  yard,  which  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  snowfall.  The  front  of  the  sleigh  was  pointed 
toward  the  open  gate  and  the  county  road. 

At  a  signal  from  Dutch,  I  leaped  into  the  sleigh  box 
and  grasped  the  leather  reins. 

Then,  at  a  signal  Ole  Babe  started  forward.  Tess 
erratically  followed  trying  to  escape  the  confinement 
of  the  halter,  neck  strap,  and  tugs.  Dutch  pulled  upon 
the  halter  rope  as  I  controlled  the  team  with  the  reins. 

After  bolting,  rearing,  and  running  for  about  a  mile, 
the  new  recruit  began  to  respond  to  the  pull  of  the 
halter  rope  and  the  leather  reins. 

When  we,  at  last,  returned  to  the  yard,  Tess  was 
shaking  violently  and  sweating  profusely.  We  carefully 
unhitched  each  animal,  removed  the  harnesses,  and 
turned  them  loose  to  be  with  the  other  horses. 

This  animal  became  one  of  the  finest  draft  animals  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  later  broke  another  horse,  a  gelding 
called  Buck,  and  used  the  two  as  a  very  good  team  for 
many  years. 

Incidentally  Dad  watched  as  Dutch  and  I  did  our 
thing.  We  were  young  teenagers  at  the  time. 

Buck,  another  bay,  was  also  a  foal  of  Ole  Babe's.  So 
Buck  and  Tess  were  actually  half  brother  and  sister. 

Note:  Tess  became  so  well  trained  that  I  was  able  to 
lead  her  mate  from  anywhere  and  she  would  follow 
and  take  her  proper  place  to  the  left  of  Ole  Buck,  ready 
for  final  hook  up. 


Our  Private  f^odtos 

ITlashback,  Journal  J],  p.  4-5) 

During  my  years  of  growing  up  I  enjoyed  riding 
horses.  I  always  had  a  good,  reliable,  saddle 
horse  and  I  managed  to  keep  some  good 
"leather"  for  it  (them).  I  used  to  do  some  roping  but  I 
never  became  very  proficient  at  it.  Also,  I  rode  some  in 
local,  homestyle  rodeos.  Cattle  were  ridden  also. 
These  experiences  took  place  on  the  ranch  as  I  worked 
with  the  local  stock. 

It  was  fun  for  the  local  ranchers  to  sponsor  a  private 
rodeo.  In  preparation  for  these  rodeos,  several  of  us 
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would  ride  out  on  the  open  range,  circle  for  several 
miles,  and  drive  as  many  horses  and  cattle  as  we  could 
back  to  the  rodeo  corrals.  The  corrals  were  made  of 
pine  poles  and  were  situated  on  the  sandy  border 
between  the  ranches  and  the  public  range. 

At  this  strategic  location  we  would  draw  lots  to  see 
who  would  ride  the  animals.    We  had  a  regulation 
bucking  chute  which  held  each  animal,  while  it  was 
rigged  for  riding.  Then  the  assigned  rider  mounted 
and  the  gate  was  flung  open.  The  bucking  area  was 
the  wide  open  range. 

There  were  no  prizes  given  but  we  always  had  will- 


ing riders  eager  to  try  their  luck.  We  did  not  always  go 
by  the  rules  but  we  had  fun  anyway.  My  specialty  was 
to  ride  bareback  while  hanging  to  a  rope  surcingle. 

I've  attended  several  of  these  affairs  and  I  cannot 
remember  anyone  being  injured.  Maybe  we  were  just 
lucky. 

Because  the  animals  were  property  of  other  ranchers, 
we  posted  a  sentinel  on  a  nearby  hill.  If  an  offended 
owner  should  appear,  the  lookout  would  signal  and 
those  of  us  at  the  corrals  would  release  all  the  stock. 
After  all  was  clear,  we  would  round  them  up  and 
continue  our  fun. 


Gould  and  his  horse-drawn  plow  with  his  team  of  draft  horses:  Flora,  Floss,  Queen,  and  Sullivan,  ca.  1920s. 

From  Gould,  Versal  learned  to  care  for  their  horses,  which  were  viewed  as  strong,  silent  partners  in  their  successful  farm  operation.  Of  his 
father's  care  for  the  animals,  Versal  wrote:  [My  father!  was  always,  because  of  the  constant  need,  aware  of  the  mam/  horses  around  the  ranch.  These 
were  used  for  draft  purposes  in  operating  the  various  horse-drawn  implements.   Dad  was  always  proud  of  Ins  annuals  and  tried  to  maintain  their  well  being. 
Saddle  horses  were  kept  also.  I  have  personally  driven  and  ridden  many  of  these  animals.  Dan,  Bally,  Rock,  Big,  Tess,  Babe,  jip,  Buck,  and  Flora  were  com- 
mon names  of  many  of  them." 


SI 
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SMy  Own  ^Motorcycle 

LTlashback,  Journal  71  p.  14-S> 

All  of  my  five  sons  have  had  at  least 
two  motorcycles  each.  I  suppose 
they  inherited  this  apparent 
need  from  me.  However,  I  had 
but  one  cycle  and  owned  it 
for  only  a  week. 

I  was  in  high  school 
at  the  time  and  was  a 
seatmate  to  William 
Orlob.  His  brother, 
Milton,  owned  a  large 
Indian  Chief  motorcycle 
which  he  wished  to  sell.    I  be- 
came interested  and,  after  checking  it  out,  I  decided  to 
purchase  it.  The  price  of  $925.00  was  agreed  upon  and 
I  paid  $5.00  down.  That  same  evening,  after  school,  I 
hoarded  my  new  prize  and  triumphantly  rode  it  home. 

The  next  day  was  a  Saturday  and,  therefore,  no 
school  was  held.  This  was  an  opportune  time  for  me  to 
race  up  and  down  the  highway  So,  with  Dutch  riding 
rumble-seat  behind,  I  sped  from  our  home  to  Chester 
then,  racing  back  toward  St.  Anthony,  I,  of  course,  had 
to  try  it  out.  I  could  easily  pass  any  car.  Going  in  a 
zigzag  pattern  across  the  pavement  was  fun. 

But  Dutch  and  I  decided  to  stop  for  a  moment  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  While  there  a  state  patrol  car  approached 
and  stopped  also.  Patrolman  Packard  walked  up  to  us, 
viewed  the  cycle,  then  said,  "Are  you  boys  having  fun?" 

"Yes,  officer,  I  guess  so,"  I  cautiously  replied. 

"Well,  where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no  where.  Just  home  pretty  soon."  I  supposed 
he  was  going  to  cite  me  for  reckless  use  of  my  set  of 
wheels. 

"I  suppose  you  know  your  machine  is  not  legally 
licensed,  don't  you?"  he  asked,  more  as  a  statement 
than  a  question. 

"Well--Uh-Well-Gosh,  I  don't  know,"  I  falteringly 
replied. 

Then  he  slowly  and  positively  said  that  the  cycle 
displayed  no  license  plates  and  was  therefore  being 
illegally  used  on  public  roads. 

I  could  not  deny  this.  I  had  not  even  thought  about 
a  license;  my  only  desire  was  to  drive  the  cycle.  I  was, 
of  course,  ticketed  and  directed  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate. 


My  bubble  had  been  burst!!!  I  solemnly  piloted  my 
newly-acquired  pride-and-joy  back  home.  I  had  to  pay 
the  traffic  fine.  Then,  when  trying  to  obtain  a  clear 

title,  I  found  the  previous  purchaser  could  not 
supply  one  so  I  returned  the  cycle  and  re- 
turned to  walking. 


fLadios  back.  Then 

flashback) 

adios,  cassette  decks,  TVs,  and  what 
have  you,  are  common  today  Anv  new 
style  hardly  causes  a  mild  sensation. 
But  years  ago,  when  radio  was  first  becoming  utilized 
by  the  common  populace,  a  great  interest  was  noted. 
The  first  common  radios  were  complicated  inven- 
tions, which  used  various  sources  of  power.  At  this 
time,  I,  of  course,  lived  on  the  home  ranch  and  no 
electric  power  was  available.  So,  in  order  to  use  our 
large  Atwater  Kent  radio,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide several,  large  batteries.  This  assortment  included 
A,  B,  and  C  batteries.  One  of  these  could  be  replaced 
by  the  common  storage  battery  in  an  automobile. 

Well,  I  was  young,  eager,  and  trying  to  impress  my 
girlfriends,  so  I  began  to  innovate.  I  designed  a  set-up 
so  I  could  carry  a  specialty  radio  in  the  1929  Oldsmo- 
bile,  which  I  drove.  I  devised  a  special  wire,  which  I 
simply  ran  from  the  car  and  connected  it  to  a  suitable 
barbed  wire  fence,  which  was  usually  nearby.  This 
actually  worked!  Of  course  one  had  to  stay  parked  — 
but  why  not?  The  music  provided  atmosphere  for 
other  things  dear  to  my  heart. 


Vmm  —  ?rtt  let  Crtam 

(Tlashback,  Journal  V,  p.  53) 


L 


owell,  did  you  see  that  ice  cream?"  I  asked  my 
good  friend,  Lowell  Keller. 


"Boy,  I  sure  did.  But  why?" 

I  ushered  him  into  the  room  where  Thelma  was 
'batching'  with  some  schoolmates.  These  quarters 
were  in  a  house  near  the  Ricks  College  campus. 
Another  group  of  girls  was  rooming  across  the  hall. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  they  were  going  to  have  an 
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ice  cream  bust  that  night. 

Lowell  and  I  were  now  in  Thelma's  apartment. 
Lowell's  girlfriend,  Lois  Murri,  was  with  us  also. 

"Let's  slip  out  of  here  and  take  that  ice  cream  with 
us.  The  four  of  us  can  jump  in  my  car  and  take  off,"  I 
explained. 

Thelma  said.  "It's  dark  in  that  hallway  over  there. 
If  we're  quiet  they  won't  know  when  we  swipe  the  ice 
cream." 

"I'll  gather  some  bowls  and  spoons,"  Lois  said. 

Ever  so  carefully  we  exited  from  Thelma's  apart- 
ment. Lowell  picked  up  the  handle  of  the  pail  of  ice 
cream  and  we  triumphantly  rushed  into  the  outside 
darkness  to  my  1929  Oldsmobile. 

Lowell  and  Lois  put  the  ice  cream  inside,  then  they 
got  into  the  rear  seat.  Thelma  climbed  in  beside  me  as 
I  got  behind  the  wheel.  I  closed  the  door  and  started 
the  motor  and  drove  slowly  and  quietly  away. 

"Where  shall  we  go?"  Lois  asked. 

"I  know.  Do  you  guys  remember  those  trees  at 
Riverside  Gardens?  Let's  go  there,"  Thelma  offered. 

"That's  a  good  place;  let's  go,"  Lowell  said. 

"Wow,  won't  they  be  surprised!"  Lois  said. 

"I'll  bet  they'd  kill  us  if  we  went  back,"  Thelma 
laughingly  added. 


Soon  we  were  in  the  secluded  protection  of  the  tree- 
lined  parking  area  of  the  famous  dance  hall  located  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Snake  River.  This  was  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Rexburg,  where  we  had  come  from. 

The  bowls  were  made  ready  as  we  moved  about 
some  in  the  car. 

"OK,  Lowell,  open  it  up.    We're  ready  for  all  the  ice 
cream  we  can  eat,"  I  said. 

Lowell  removed  the  lid  from  the  container,  which 
was  still  in  semi-darkness  as  it  rested  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.  A  terrible  odor  arose  immediately  and  we 
wondered  why. 

"Hey,  you  guys,  we've  been  took,"  Lowell  exploded. 

Sure  enough.    We  had  picked  up  the  garbage 
bucket  belonging  to  the  girls'  apartment. 

Did  the  girls  in  that  apartment  ever  hear  about  this? 
Absolutely  not.  The  bucket  was  very  carefully  replaced. 
Only  smug  smiles  indicated  the  heist  had  ever  taken 
place. 

The  moral  of  the  story:  Thou  shalt  not  steal  — 
especially  at  night  when  visibility  is  poor. 


Versal  and  Thelma  during  their  courtship,  1936. 

Versal  wrote  of  this  photo:  We  dated  many  times  in  this  1929  Olds. 
In  later  years,  after  we  were  married,  I  converted  this  serviceable  old  car 
into  a  logging  unit.' 
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Tritz,  CMu  Obtditnt  Dog 

ITlashback.  Journal  JV,  p.  10V 

One  evening  I  had  gone  from  the  house  to  the 
straw-thatched  log  cow  barn.  It  was  nearing 
the  time  when  the  evening  chores  were  to  be 
taken  care  of.  I  happened  to  look  out  the  east  door  of 
the  barn  and  saw  Blaine  Singleton  as  he  got  out  of  his 
car  and  walked  through  the  open  gateway  in  front  of 
the  house.  He  was  courting  my  niece,  Alice,  and  was 
here  to  date  her  for  the  evening. 

My  faithful  cattle  dog,  Ole  Fritz,  was  near  me  and 
was  also  watching  Blaine  as  he  had  done  many  times 
before.  But  this  time  I  decided  to  have  some  fun  and 
make  this  visit  quite  different. 

So,  I  explicitly  said  to  my  dog,  "Sic  'im,  Fritz  —  eat 
him  up!" 


I  was  pleased,  yet  surprised,  to  note  how  quickly 
Ole  Fritz  obeyed  my  command.  He  growled  deeply 
then  raced  the  75  to  80  yards  to  where  Blaine  was  un- 
suspectingly walking  toward  the  house.  He  did  not 
bark  but  his  intentions  were  unmistakable  as  he  ran 
directly  toward  Blaine,  who  tried  to  fend  the  dog  off  by 
kicking  at  his  attacker. 

I  did  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  episode  until 
Blaine  yelled  for  help.  I  then  tried  to  direct  the  dog  to 
stop  but  my  orders  went  unheeded.  I  rushed  to  the 
spot  where  the  fight  was  taking  place  and  was  then 
able  to  control  the  angry  dog  and  permit  Blaine  to  go 
to  the  house  where  he  received  consolation  from  Alice. 

I  was  somewhat  sorry  about  my  action,  yet  it  had 
been  amusing  to  see  my  dog  attack.  Blaine  finally 
married  Alice  and  became  a  good  supportive  husband 
and  father.  But  now,  after  50  years,  I  still  have  to 
chuckle. 


*> 
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Blaine  and  Alice  Shosted  Singleton,  ca.  1939.  Alice  was  the 
second  of  four  daughters  born  to  Versal's  sister,  Leatha,  and  her  first 
husband,  Frank  Shosted.  After  their  divorce  Leatha  and  her  girls 
lived  with  Gould  and  Alice  (and  Versal)  for  four  or  five  years  until 
her  marriage  to  Francis  (Frank)  McFarland  in  1928.  However,  when 
it  came  time  for  Leatha  to  move  out,  Alice,  who  was  known  to  have 
"favorites,"  begged  —  one  cousin  says  "bribed" —  her  to  let  her 
namesake  granddaughter  stay.  Leatha  consented  and  eleven-year- 
old  Alice  continued  living  on  the  ranch.78 
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Comt  On  Jn,  Son 

(Tlashback,  Journal  JV,  p.  vn) 


I  compose  this  true  story,  at  this  time.  In  1986.  The 
contents  of  such  took  place  over  50  years  ago  be- 
fore Thelma  and  I  were  married.  What  transpired 
remains  very  vivid  in  my  memory. 

"Let's  go  to  a  show  tonight,"  I  suggested  to  Thelma 
and  our  associates  for  the  evening,  Rula  Murrie,  and 
her  boy  friend,  Elmer  Mathews. 

"  I  heard  there  is  a  good  one  in  Idaho  Falls  and  it  has 
a  stage  act  with  it,  too,"  Elmer  baited  us. 

"But  it's  pretty  late  to  go  that  far,"  Thelma  rather 
pleadingly  replied. 

"Oh,  we'll  hurry,"  Rula  enjoined. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  had  mentioned  going  to  a  movie 
as  I  had  not  intended  to  leave  the  city  limits  of  St.  An- 
thony. It  was  a  45  mile  drive  to  Idaho  Falls.  But 
Thelma  and  I  were  guests  in  Elmer's  car  and  so  we 
reluctantly  consented  to  go  along. 

After  arriving  in  Idaho  Falls  we  immediately  en- 
tered the  chosen  theater.  The  movie  was  a  long  one  anc 
it  preceded  a  live  performance.  This  extra  attraction 
took  place  shortly  after  midnight,  when  we  would 
ordinarily  be  preparing  to  separate  and  return  home. 

The  live  performance  lasted  for  about  2  hours,  after 
which  we  exited  from  the  building  and  started  for  St. 
Anthony  and  home. 

I  became  very  pensive  as  we  rode  along  the  long 
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road  home.  Furthermore,  Elmer  and 
Rula  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
special  hurry  to  return 

But  finally  Elmer 
dropped  Rula  off  at 
her  home  on  the 
southern  outskirts 
of  St.  Anthony. 
He  then  drove 
to  Thelma's 
home  where 
I  bid  her 


good- 


night. I 
was  then 
taken  to 
my 
ranch 
home 
where  I 
feared 
return- 
ing at 
so  late 
an  hour. 

But  I 
thanked 
Elmer, 
then  I  got 
out  of  his 
car  and 
walked  to- 
ward the  front 
steps  of  the 
house.  Daylight 
was  now  starting  to 
brighten  the  eastern 
sky  behind  my  back.  It 
was  about  400  a.m.! 

Quietly  I  reached  for  the 
door  knob  but  before  I  could  do  so 
the  door  opened  and  I  faced  my  mother  as 
she  stood  within  the  open  doorway. 

"Come  on  in,  son,"  she  quietly  but  firmly  said,  "Ciet 
your  work  clothes  on,  it  is  time  to  start  the  chores." 

That  was  all  she  said  to  me.  No  questions  were 
asked  about  where  I'd  been  or  what  I  had  been  doing. 
I'm  sure  she  realized  that  I  would  have  plenty  of  time- 
in  the  next  18  hours  to  regret  having  been  out  so  late. 


You  see,  I  immediately  had  to 
take  care  of  the  responsibility 
of  doing  the  morning  chores 
associated  with  a  herd  of 
cows  and  dry  stock. 
Then,  after  breakfast, 
I  was  expected  to 
labor  in  the  fields 
for  a  long  time. 
The  usual 
evening 
chores  were 
then  con- 
fronting 
me.  Usu- 
ally I 
W     could  ex- 
pect to 
finish  by 
about 
9  p.m. 

Need- 
less to 
say,  I  did 
not  go  on 
any  date 
that  night, 
and  I 

needed  no 
sedatives  to 
induce  sleep. 
I've  always 
appreciated  the 
fact  that  neither  my 
mother  nor  dad  vo- 
cally reprimanded  me 
for  my  misdemeanor. 


Tioto  courtesy  Floyd  Dvctn  Davis 


Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis,  ca.  1927. 

Versa]  wrote  of  his  mother's  personal  characteristics:  She  was  <t  fun 
individual.  I've  seen  her  "break  loose"  into  laughter,  joking,  cajoling,  step 
dam  ing,  and  ether  spontaniety.  She  was  well  liked  at  social  and  party 
affairs,  where  she  became  an  integral  part  of  the  fun.  Conversely,  however. 
if  needful,  she  could  be  very  serious  and  demanding.  I  ve  been  the  recipient 
oj  her  righteous  wrath  several  times.  Yet,  in  each  case,  l  was  loved  and 
taughl  after  the  punishment.9 
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Our  Courtship 


the  following  is  not  one  of  dad's  "flashbacks"  but  was  written  by  him  on  april  10,  1985,  two  weeks 
after  Mom's  death.  In  the  months  preceding,  Mom  had  begun  her  life  history  and  had  completed  it 
through  May  1934,  the  end  of  her  high  school  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  one-page  photo  essay 
regarding  their  courtship  on  p.  131.)    but  when  her  cancer  became  severe,  she  was  unable  to  finish  it  and 
Dad  promised  her  he  would  complete  her  story  to  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  February  1937.  This  section  is 
the  result.  as  an  introduction  he  wrote:  "i  will  pen  a  brief  account  of  our  courtship  years  following  her 
[thelma's]  graduation  from  high  school.  1,  no  doubt,  will  omit  a  great  deal,  yet,  i'll  try  to  record  the  more 
fundamental  memories,  which  she  and  1  shared.  "w 


Bernice  Olsen,  three  years  older  than  I,  was  my 
niece  and  was  attending  St.  Anthony  High 
School.  During  this  time  she  had  befriended 
Thelma  and  as  a  result,  I  became  involved  in  an 
arranged  date  with  Thelma.  It  was  to  take  place  at 
commencement  exercises  for  the  graduating  students 
of  the  school.  I  inject  here  that  I  was  not  one  of  these  as 
I  had  quit  school  after  starting  my  junior  year.  Never- 
theless, I  knew  Thelma  very  well  and  I  had  always 
respected  her  as  a  brilliant  student. 

The  date  proved  to  be  a  good  one  as  we  enjoyed  an 
evening  together.  I  recall  that  I  kept  her  flower  corsage, 
which  was  part  of  her  graduation  honors.  Inciden- 
tally, at  this  time  she  was  also  dating  another  young 
man,  Leslie  Fenton,  whom  I  respected  very  much.  In 
fact,  in  later  years,  we  became  very  good  friends.  I, 
also,  had  dated  several  other  choice  young  ladies  before 
mv  first  date  with  Thelma. 

Thelma  and  I  dated  intermittently  for  several 
months  until  late  fall.  She  went  with  other  fellows  and 
I,  of  course,  with  other  girls.  But  during  this  time  we 
had  great  fun  together  as  we  went  to  movies,  public 
dances,  visit  friends,  or  even  to  church  now  and  then. 
She  was  always  very  considerate,  fun  loving,  and 
clean.  She  never  refused  to  fulfill  any  date  with  me. 

I,  of  course,  was  living  on  the  ranch  at  the  time  and 
she  was  living  with  her  folks  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
Anthony.  I  say  here  that  her  parents  treated  me  very 
cordially  every  time  I  met  them  when  I  arrived  to 
escort  Thelma. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  of  1934,  Thelma  borrowed 
$300.00  from  her  Aunt  Fern.  This  money  was  used  as 
she  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg. 
By  this  time  she  and  I  were  beginning  to  go  more 
"steady"  as  we  both  gave  up  other  dating  partners.  We 
both  had  expressed  our  common  love  for  each  other 
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Thelma  Hall  (seated,  center)  and  Versal's  niece,  Bernice 
Olsen  (standing,  right),  are  shown  with  other  friends  during  St. 
Anthony's  Independence  Day  celebration,  on  4  July  1934.  Only  a 
month  before  this  photo  was  taken  Bernice  had  set  Versal  and 
Thelma  up  on  their  first  date  together,  the  night  of  her  high  school 
graduation.  Others  in  the  photo  are:  L-R:  Myrdean  Clark,  Elina 
Clark  (Myrdean's  younger  sister),  and  Farrell  Wright  (Bernice's 
boyfriend  and  future  husband). 


and  so  long  range  plans  were  beginning  to  develop. 

At  this  time  I  was  using  my  parents'  car,  a  1928 
Oldsmobile,  as  a  dating  unit.  Dad  and  Mother  never 
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Nessie  Richman 
(top)  and  Maeda 
Murri  were  two  of 
Thelma's  closest 
friends  during  her 
two  years  at  Ricks 
College  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho. 

Thelma  completed 
the  two-year  course 
offered  at  Ricks  and 
graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  1936 
with  an  Associate 
Degree  in  Education 
qualifying  her  to 
teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

Ricks  was  a  two- 
year  college  for 
decades  before  be- 
coming the  full 
four-year  university 
known  today  as  BYU 
Idaho. 


Photo  courtesy  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 


objected  because  I  took  good  care  of  it.  Also,  Thelma 
was  accepted  by  them.  It  became  customary  for  me  to 
transport  Thelma  and  usually  two  or  three  of  her  girl- 
friends to  Rexburg.  This  was  done  on  Sunday 
evenings  prior  to  school  the  next  morning.  Many 
times  I  felt  I  was  quite  popular  when  I  was  surrounded 
by  all  these  admirable  young  ladies.  Thelma  was  very 
gracious  and  sweet,  however.  Some  of  the  more  popu- 
lar girls  were  Nessie  Richman,  Lois  Murri,  Maeda 
Murri,  and  Elva  Birch.  I  did,  however,  have  to  share 
some  with  their  own  boyfriends.  These  suitors  were 
also  college  students  who  became  good  friends  as  time 
went  by.  They  were  Lowell  Keller  and  Beck  Black. 

Through  the  winter  I  managed  to  date  Thelma 
steadily  as  we  enjoyed  many  activities  together,  often 
with  others.  I  did  not  date  any  other  girls  and  I'm  sure 
Thelma  had  only  social  relationships  with  other  young 
men.  Our  dating  was  interrupted  a  time  or  two  because 
of  severe  winter  weather,  when  a  car  was  useless.  It 
became  necessary  to  then  rely  on  a  team  of  horses  and 
a  bob  sleigh.  When  this  happened,  I  was  not  able  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Rexburg.  Her  father  then  made  suitable 
arrangements,  instead. 

The  spring  and  summer  months  became  a  repeat  of 
the  year  before  except  we  were  more  ideally  in  love 
with  each  other.  She  worked  some  to  earn  additional 
funds  for  use  in  school  later.  I'll  attest  to  this:  she  was 
never  reluctant  to  do  what  she  must  to  earn  money  for 
education.  I'll  always  remember  her  dedication  to  that 
cause. 

In  the  fall,  she  again  registered  at  Ricks  College  and 


again  we  dated  as  we  had  done  a  year  earlier.  She  had 
moved  to  a  different  rooming  unit,  where  she  shared 
expenses  with  two  sisters,  Lorna  and  Wilma  Little. 
They  were  from  Teton  Basin. 

Again  she  pursued  her  keen  desire  to  excel  in 
school.  This  was  almost  constantly  apparent  as  I 
observed  other  students  asking  her  for  advice  or  com- 
menting on  her  scholastic  accomplishments.  She  was 
well  known  and  respected  by  many,  many  individuals. 
I  became  a  little  pensive  at  times  when  several  male 
students  befriended  her  but  she  remained  basically 
true  to  me  and  I'll  forever  be  grateful. 

We  dated  very  much  the  same  as  during  the  previ- 
ous school  term.  It  was  great  fun  and  we  truly  enjoyed 
our  being  together.  Though  we  dated  about  the  same 
way  each  week,  we  always  treasured  each  time  we 
were  together.  Our  love  was  becoming  more  profound 
with  each  passing  day. 

She  graduated  from  Ricks  College  with  extra  high 
honors.   In  fact,  she  had  the  highest  grade  point  of 
anyone  in  the  graduating  class.  However,  she  could 
not  claim  school  honors  because  of  the  fact  she  had 
been  absent  too  many  times  from  some  classes.  I  feel  I 
caused  this  because  I,  perhaps,  kept  her  out  too  late  on 
nights  preceding  some  classes. 

Soon  after  graduation  she  applied  for  a  teaching 
contract.    This  became  a  reality  one  d.w  as  she  ,}\k]  I 
met  [in  Rexburg]  with  school  board  officials  from 
Chapin,  Idaho,  in  Teton  Basin.   Incidentally,  a  strange 
thing  took  place,  which  I  here  relate.  Two  witnesses 
were  required  to  sign  the  official  contract.   It  became 
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Versal  had  a  sentimental, 
romantic  nature,  exemplified 
by  the  photograph  above  with  his 
notation,  the  note  he  wrote  to 
Thelma  at  left,  and  the  embroi- 
dered photo  of  himself  on  p.  91. 

Left:  Versal  penned  this  note  to 
Thelma  in  the  margins  of  her 
"Rixida"  (Ricks  College  yearbook) 
following  her  graduation  in  the 
spring  of  1936.  He  signed  it  using 
his  commonly  used  nickname, 
"Dark."  It  says: 

Dear  Thelma,  Although  I'm  com- 
pleting this  little  page  [unreadable] 
one  year  late,  1  haven 't  forgotten  your 
1st  year  at  Ricks  &  also  the  1st  year  of 
what  I  consider  the  dearest  2  yrs.  of 
my  life.  I'll  remember  your  1st  year  at 
Ricks  for  the  forming  of  our  friendship 
which  has  now  grown  to  be  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  my  life.  I  will  also  re- 
member how  through  you  1  met  so 
many  new  &  grand  friends.  I  hope 
that  I  have  never  offended  you  during 
your  1st  year  at  Ricks.  If  I  have  then  I 
now  offer  you  my  apologies. 

And  now  after  you  have  graduated. 
I  deeply  congratulate  you  on  your 
success.  I'm  sure  that  you  are  one  in  a 
thousand  who  [unreadable]  "make  the 
grade."  [signed]  Versal 

RS.  —  I  hope  we  both  have  the 
same  opinion  about  what  I  mean  by 
"making  the  grade. "  [signed]  Dark 
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necessary  to  go  out  on  the  streets  of  Rexburg  and  ask 
for  two  people  to  do  this  very  thing.  Out  of  thousands 
of  people,  one  individual  stood  out  very  clearly.  (This 
had  not  been  previously  arranged.)  Anyway,  who  was 
walking  toward  us  but  Thelma's  old  boyfriend,  Leslie 
Fenton,  from  Chester,  Idaho.  I  knew  him  very  well 
and  I  liked  him.    You  will  notice  that  he  signed  the 
school  teaching  contract! 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  Thelma  commenced  teaching  in  a 
two-room,  rural  school  in  Chapin.  This  place  was  a 
very  small  brick  building,  which  rested  near  the  main 
north  and  south  highway  and  also  the  railroad,  which 
coursed  by.  A  young,  naive  man  also  taught  there.  His 
name  was  Gene  Anderson.  I  didn't  worry  about  him 
because  of  his  insincere  behavior. 

Incidentally,  Thelma  and  Gene  roomed  and  boarded 
at  the  very  modest  home  of  Cecil  and  Edith  Mangum. 
They  lived  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
school.  So  commuting  was  not  a  serious  problem  as 
Thelma  and  Gene  could  usually  walk  to  the  school. 
During  inclement  weather  Cecil  would  transport  them 
by  car,  or  if  in  snow,  by  horse-drawn  sleigh. 

Thelma  and  I  would  usually  alternate  visiting  each 
other  on  weekends.  She  would  often  use  my  newly 
acquired  '29  Chevy  roadster  to  drive  to  St.  Anthony.  I 
would,  of  course,  do  likewise  when  I  went  to  Teton 
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Basin.  Once  in  a  while  the  railroad  conveyance  would 
be  used. 

During  this  time  a  matter  took  place,  which  dis- 
turbed me  some,  yet  I  justifyingly  had  trust  in  Thelma. 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Harold  Fenton  (no  rela- 
tion to  Leslie  Fenton)  stayed  at  the  same  home  as 
Thelma  did.  He  was  the  brother  of  Edith  Mangum.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  becoming  quite  in- 
terested in  my  girlfriend.  This  was  nothing  new  to  me 
as  Thelma  was  admired  by  many  would-be-suitors. 
But  their  almost  constant  proximity  began  to  cause 
concerns.  I  honestly  feel  that  Thelma  was  true  to  me 
but  his  advances  became  more  and  more  intentional. 
Thelma  joined  others  of  the  neighborhood  when  they 
went  to  Driggs  or  Victor  for  various  reasons  and 
Harold  usually  managed  to  be  along,  so  Thelma  was, 
in  a  sense,  being  chaperoned  by  him.  I  knew  about  this 
but  Thelma  had  reassured  me  that  nothing  had  or 
would  come  of  it.  I  simply  put  my  trust  in  Mom 
(Thelma). 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  (December  1935) 
Thelma  and  I  were  able  to  spend  several  days  together. 
It  was  then,  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  that  I 
claimed  her  as  my  own  by  presenting  her  a  diamond 
engagement  ring.  We  were  both  thrilled  about  this.  It 
was  our  desire  to  be  married  very  soon  after  school 
terminated  in  the  spring.  This  planning  went  well 
until  one  weekend  when  Thelma  came  to  St.  Anthony 


by  utilizing  the  train.  We  dated  that  evening  and  she 
simply  stated  that  she  would  very  much  like  to  get 
married  the  following  day.  I  was  somewhat  shaken  up 
and  asked  her  why  the  sudden  decision?  She  plainly 
told  me  that  Harold  Fenton  had  been  pressuring  her  so 
much  that  she  must  do  something  to  stop  his  advances 
and  threats.  I  was  somewhat  hesitant  but  after  talking 
it  over  with  her  parents  (mine  were  in  Arizona),  I 
consented. 

So  the  next  day,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln's  Birthday),  we, 
with  her  father,  drove  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  we  ob- 
tained the  license  and  were  united  in  marriage  in  the 
Bonneville  County  Courthouse.  This  was  premature  to 
our  former  plans  but  I  have  never  regretted  the  move. 
(Incidentally,  Harold  Fenton  immediately  left  the  area 
and  went  to  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  He  never  caused 
any  more  trouble.) 

A  wedding  shower  was  held  for  us  in  the  Chapin 
Church  House  and  another  was  sponsored  by  my  par- 
ents and  was  held  at  our  home  on  the  ranch. 

Thelma  finished  her  school  teaching  at  Chapin  and 
then  immediately  I  prepared  for  our  being  together 
constantly  as  we  occupied  the  two  north  rooms  of  the 
ranch  home.  My  parents  accepted  her  very  graciously 
and  from  that  time  forth  we  worked,  lived,  and  loved 
together. 

I  wish  to  state  here  [in  1985]  that  my  opinion  of  my 
sweetheart  and  wife  has  been  and  still  is  so  great  that  I 

just  can't  put  my  feelings  into 
words.  She  has  never  failed  to 
be  honest,  loving,  and  devoted. 
Her  record  attests  to  her  great 
worth.  I've,  indeed,  been 
blessed  and  will  continue  to  be 
so.  I  sincerely  pray  that  all  of 
our  worthwhile  efforts  and  our 
deep  love  for  each  other  will 
enable  us  to  again  be  together 
—  this  time,  forever  in  Celestial 
Glory. 


Bonneville  Co  Courthouse,  1937. 
Versal's  caption:  "Thelma  and  I  were 
marriedin  this  building  on  Feb.  12.  1937  .; 
very  wintry  but  memo) able  dau  ll  i-  the 
Bonneville  County  Court  House  m  Idaho 
Dill-.  Idaho 
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Unknown  to  Versal 
at  the  time  of 
Thelma's  passing 
was  the  existence  of 
a  short,  ten-page 
autobiography  she 
had  written  two 
years  earlier  in  March 
1983.  He  found  it 
among  her  things 
shortly  after  she  died. 
Of  this  discovery  he 
wrote: 

/  was  very  pleased  and 
very  emotional  when  I 
found  the  account.  I  had 
notknouvi  that  such  existed!! 
Therefore,  it  is  very,  very 
special!1' 

This  page  represents 
the  portion  of  Thelma's 
1983  autobiography 
which  deals  with  their 
courtship. 


Opposite  Page: 

These  images  and 
notes  were  assembled 
by  Thelma  as  part  of 
her  attempt  to  com- 
plete a  more  thorough, 
illustrated  autobiogra- 
phy in  the  months  pre- 
ceding her  death  in 
1985.  The  page  was  the 
last  one  she  was  able  to 
complete. 
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Versal  sits  on  the  fender  of  his  1934  Chevrolet  holding  LaVel  (3)  and  Brent  (1) 
with  the  ranch  home  in  the  background,  1940. 
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Versal  and  Thelma  enjoyed  beginning  their  lives 
together  on  the  Davis  ranch.  Sharing  quarters 
with  his  parents,  Gould  and  Alice  Davis,  had 
its  advantages  —  divided  responsibilities  and  common 
goals  regarding  ranch  work,  give-and-take  service 
between  the  younger  and  elder  couple,  and  shared 
nurturing  for  the  three  Davis  sons  who  were  born 
during  the  ranch  years.  However,  this  last  advantage 
proved  to  be  a  mixed  blessing  for  the  nurturing  also 
produced  friction. 

Dad  diplomatically  addressed  this  dilemma  in  his 
history:  When  Thelma  and  I  brought  LaVel  into  the  world, 
Mother  immediately  claimed  him.  She  often  said  that  he  was 
meant  to  be  hers,  not  ours.  This  possessiveness  caused 
problems  as  we  attempted  to  raise  our  children  as  a  family 
unit.  But  I  understand  how  she  felt.  I  was  her  last  child  and 
had  been  "spoiled"  as  she  was  now  "spoiling"  LaVel.  I  was 
now  gone  from  her  control  but  a  piece  of  me,  LaVel,  zoas  yet 
available.  Also,  Mother  was  becoming  quite  old  and  her 
thoughts  of  the  past  had  a  tendency  to  rule  the  present.1 

Alice  tended  to  have  favorites  among  the  grand- 
children;2 LaVel  was  definitely  one  of  them.   She 
attempted  to  dominate  his  care  giving  and  kept  him 
with  her  as  much  as  possible,  even  at  night.   Her 
competitive  "mothering"  created  an  understandable 
strain  in  the  household,  one  that  carried  through  until 
she  died  in  1947. 
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Alice  Davis  and  her  favored  grandson,  C.  LaVel  Davis,  1939. 
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1937  front  and  rear  views  of  Gould  and  Alice  Davis'  "Last 
Chance  home"  (with  Mom's  labeling). 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  Davis  named  their  property  after  the  Last 
Chance  Canal,  which  flowed  nearby.  (Today  the  home's  address  is 
725  Sand  Creek  Road,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.) 

At  the  time  these  photos  were  taken,  when  Dad  and  Mom  were 
newlyweds,  they  lived  in  two  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
while  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Davis,  lived  in  the  home's  remaining 
four  rooms. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  their  marriage,  Dad  and  Mom  lived  and 
farmed  on  the  Last  Chance  property.  Versal  supported  his  growing 
family  —  three  sons  born  during  that  time  —  as  well  as  his  aging 
parents. 
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The  long  log  structure  which  was  used  as  a  cow 
barn  was  a  simple  affair  framed  of  peeled  pine 
logs.  The  floor  was  made  of  small  poles  laid 
closely  side  by  side.  The  roof  was  made  of  heavy 
pine  logs  used  as  horizontal  rafters.  These  were  laid 
about  5  feet  apart.  A  layer  of  common  wire  netting 
was  placed  on  these.  Then,  to  serve  as  a  simple  roof, 


a  layer  of  straw  was  spread  over  the  entire  building. 

The  combination  served  well  except  in  rainy 
weather.  In  fact,  it  seemed  worse  at  such  times  because 
the  moisture  would  continue  to  drip  through,  into  the 
inside,  long  after  the  actual  rain  had  stopped. 
I  used  to  dread  milking  time  when  this  condition 
existed.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  spot  which  was 
exempt  from  the  dripping  water.  This  problem  also 
created  a  nasty  underfoot  mire  of  manure.  Cleanliness 
was  hard  to  maintain. 

However,  this  annoyance  was  felt  only  in  summer 
prior  to  haying  time.  Usually,  the  first  harvest  of  alfalfa 
was  deposited  upon  the  straw  top.  From  that  time 
until  the  hay  was  actually  used  for  cow  feed,  usually 
about  February  or  March,  the  interior  was  amply 
protected. 

I'm  sure  Dad  would  have  liked  to  install  a  suitable 
lumber  or  metal  roof  but  such  would  have  been  ex- 
pensive. In  later  years,  after  Dad's  death,  I  remodeled 
the  horse  barn  into  a  cow  barn.  It  had  a  lumber  roof. 
(The  straw-thatched  cow  barn  and  the  lumber-roofed 
horse  barn  are  pictured  in  the  upper  photo  on  the 
opposite  page.) 


I  enjoyed  this  fresh  milk  especially  after  it  had 
rested  in  a  ten-gallon  can  overnight  and  the  thick  rich 
cream  had  risen  to  the  top.  The  [milk]  was  used  for 
drinking  and  the  thicker  part  [cream]  was  utilized  for 
cereals  and  warm  drinks. 

Very,  very,  rich  ice  cream  was  often  made  from  the 
creamy  product.  The  finished  product  was  truly  ice 
cream,  not  watered-down  [like  the  so-called  ice  cream] 
one  consumes  now.  Different  fruits  and  nuts  made  the 
delicacy  a  very  enjoyable  treat. 

I've  made  many  batches  of  homemade  ice  cream  as 
I've  turned,  by  hand,  a  crank-operated  freezer. 

Perhaps  the  product  then  was  more  fattening  but 
people  used  to  be  more  active  physically  than  they  are 
now.  I  know  I  never  gained  weight  by  consuming  this 
delicious  treat  but  I  also  know  that  I  expended  much 
more  energy  then.  So  which  is  best?  I  hesitate  to  say, 
but  I  know  which  tasted  better. 


CMxWl  and  let  Cream 
bach,  Thtn 

CJlashback.  Journal  TH,  p.  14-7  > 


Milk  was  a  common  item  on  the  ranch  as  we 
always  kept  twenty  to  thirty  head  of  milk 
cows  at  all  times.    This  herd  produced 
gallons  and  gallons  of  milk  every  day  and  it  was  not 
unusual  to  have  several  ten-gallon  cans  ready  for 
route  pickup  every  morning. 
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The.  Ground  Was  <£lli\>t 
With  Thtm 

LTlashback,  Journal  H,  p.  55) 

i  hortly  after  our  marriage  a  huge  infestation  of 
.  crickets  took  place  in  the  area  where  we  lived. 
~hese  pests  were  the  same  kind  that  laid  waste 
u-ops  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Utah.  They  became 
known  as  Mormon  Crickets,  but  the  actual  title  is  the 
17-year  cicada. 

Under  favorable  conditions  these  insects  incubate 
from  eggs  which  were  laid  17  to  18  years  previously. 
The  years  about  1938  and  1939  were  apparently  ideal 
for  this  cycle  reoccurrence. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  spring  and  the  small,  immature 
crickets  remain  in  countless  hordes  in  sagebrush  areas, 
hey  are  about  one-third  grown,  they,  by  strange 
ta,  start  migrating.  They  will  start  in  a  predeter- 
mined direction  and  then  "march"  ever  onward  with 
very  little  variance. 

This  movement  is  a  relentless  forward  push.  I  have 
seen  hordes  of  these  crickets  as  they  crossed  the  county 
road  which  ran  by  our  home.  There  were  so  many  of 
these  one-and-a-half-inch  long  insects  that  the  road 
surface  seemed  to  flow  as  the  crickets  crossed  over  it. 


The  millions  of  crickets  consume  practically  all 
greenery  as  they  proceed.  They,  of  course,  grow 
rapidly  as  they  march  several  miles  across  the  terrau 
When  they  emanate  from  the  arid  sagebrush  range, 
they  enter  the  farmland  adjoining.  Here  they  devou 
entire  fields  of  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  etc. 

Only  large  canals  will  stop  their  forward  progress 
It  seems  that  nature  commands  them  to  go  directly 
forward.  They  will  try  to  go  over  an  obstacle  rathe* 
than  go  around.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  them 
climbing  up  the  sides  of  buildings  as  they  tried  to 
obey  this  strange  command. 

These  hordes  had  destroyed  many  fields  before  con- 
certed action  was  taken  by  local  farmers  and  county 
personnel.  Then  huge  bulldozers  gouged  deep  ditches 
along  the  borderland  edge.  These  excavations  were 
edged  with  pine  1"  X  8"  boards.    The  boards  had 
strips  of  shiny  tin  nailed  along  the  upper  side.  This 
was  to  prevent  the  crawling  insects  from  going  u 
over  the  board,  which  was  staked  in  an  edge-up  position. 
These  [pine  board  and  tin]  "fences"  would  sometimes 

Below:  A  pine  board  and  tin  fence  lines  a  deep  ditch  but  barely 
contains  the  mass  of  onward-moving  insects  in  their  relentless  surge 
across  a  field  on  the  Davis  ranch  in  the  late  1930s. 

Inset:  Migratory  grasshoppers  cover  plants  and  fill  the  sky  in  this 
photo  taken  on  the  Davis  ranch  during  the  late  1930s. 
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:tend  tor  a  mile  or  more. 

The  hordes  of  crickets  would  cluster  in  the  ditch 
area  in  front  of  the  fence.  Here  they  were  covered  with 
dirt  or  were  killed  by  burning  with  weed  burners. 
Patrolling  these  fences  required  constant  all-day, 
all-night  vigils. 

Sometimes  holes  were  dug  along  the  fence.  The 
insects  would  fall  into  these  and  a  shovel  full  of  dirt 
would  permanently  bury  them. 

I  have  spent  many  days  constructing  fences,  making 
steel  stakes  from  old  potato  digger  chains,  patrolling 
with  a  shovel,  and  using  a  weed  burner. 

This  fight  continued  for  about  two  years  then  an 
■  insect  spray  was  developed,  which  when  used  on  the 
i  newly-hatched  insects,  seemed  to  control  and  destroy 
them.  We  were  happy  to  have  the  pests  brought  under 
control  but  one  adverse  condition  developed.    It  was 
this:  the  thousands  of  sage  hens  which  had  previously 
I  inhabited  the  range  had  been  virtually  destroyed  also, 
no  doubt  by  the  same  spray  used  to  kill  the  crickets. 
An  additional  note:  These  voracious  pests  would 
i  destroy  leather  and  cloth  articles.  Harness,  saddles, 

fnd  similar  things  would  have  to  be  protected, 
helma  had  to  take  special  care  in  hanging  out  the 
/ash  as  even  clothes  could  be  riddled. 


housands  6lt  a  Timt 
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ur  ranch  bordered  the  open  sagebrush  range, 
which  extended  for  miles  and  miles  west  and 
north  of  the  ranch  property.  This  was  ideal 


ie  places  they  are  called  prairie  chickens.)  During 
ummer  months  the  birds  would  remain  on  the  open 
e  during  daytime.  At  evening  they  would  fly  to 
rrigated  fields  to  eat  grasshoppers,  other  bugs  and 
some  alfalfa  buds. 

:  may  sound  incredulous  to  many  who  may  read 
account,  but  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  seen  these 

•         .1  it*       i       •        r%         i__-i 1J  __-.  „~  j.l»  „.!. 


they  appeared  as  a  cloud  while  flying  overhead. 
These  were  so  numerous  that  a  two  week  open  hunting 
season  was  declared  and  a  hunter  could  shoot  and 
harvest  twenty-five  birds  per  day. 

I  have  often  hunted  these  for  food.    When  cooked 

properly  they  are  delicious.  I  well  recall  how  Thelma 

I  used  to  cook  and  bottle  many,  many  of  the  birds.  We 


often  were  able  to  consume  them  any  day  of  the  year. 

It  was  not  unusual,  when  mowing  hay,  to  maim 
these  birds.  When  discovered,  we  would  finish  killing 
them  and  then  dress  them  out  for  table  use. 

When  these  wonderful  birds  were  plentiful  it  was 
not  unusual  to  shoot  two  to  three  birds  with  one  shot. 
This  was  done  by  using  a  shotgun  as  they  arose  as  a 
dense  flock  before  the  hunter. 

I  became  very  adept  at  collecting  the  younger  birds. 
They  were  the  choice  eating  specimens.  These  would 
be  found  with  a  mother  hen.  They  had  a  tendency  to 
remain  so  until  almost  fully  grown.  The  trick  was,  by 
using  a  .22  caliber  rifle,  to  shoot  the  mother  hen  first, 
then  the  young  ones  could  be  shot  in  the  head  very 
easily  as  they  would  not  fly. 

Sadly,  the  numerous  flocks  became  almost  non-exis- 
tent after  an  infestation  of  "Mormon  crickets"  in  the 
early  '40's.  In  order  to  control  the  devastation  of  the 
crickets  a  poison  bran  was  developed.    This  was 
placed  in  problem  areas  on  the  open  range.  It  was 
effective  in  controlling  the  insect  pests  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  killed  all  but  a  very  few  of  the 
sage  hens.  To  this  day,  40  years  later,  the 
sage  hens  have  not  regained  the  enor- 
mous numbers  that  formerly  existed. 

In  later  years  the  hunting  sea- 
son has  been  for  only  two  days 
and  only  two  birds  may  be 
shot  each  day. 
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Linoleum 

Oh,  that  is  gorgeous!  I  wish  I  had  one  like  it," 
young  Mrs.  Barney  exclaimed.  This  was  a 
remark  made  by  a  neighbor  of  Thelma's  and 
mine,  when  we  lived  on  the  ranch.  I  had  recently 
purchased  a  brown  and  gold  linoleum  floor  covering 
for  our  living  room  floor.  It  did  not  fit  wall  to  wall; 
there  was  a  two-foot  border  all  around  the  room.  But 
Thelma  had  very  meticulously  waxed  the  linoleum 
and  it  was  shining  very  brightly. 

This  floor  covering  was  not  unusual,  except  it  brings 
into  focus  at  this  time  the  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion now  and  as  it  existed  then.  It  seems  incredulous 
that  we  were  so  elated  to  have  new  linoleum,  even  if  it 
only  covered  part  of  the  floor. 

There  is  a  huge  contrast  between  what  seemed  suffi- 
cient then  as  compared  with  our  general  needs  now. 
At  this  time  a  rug  is  expected  to  cover  the  entire  floor 
area.  A  rubber  pad  or  something  similar  is  also  used 
beneath  any  fabric-type  covering. 

I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  today's  custom  is  not 

J 

good,  but  I  actually  feel  that  appreciation  for  a  simple, 
partial,  linoleum  covering  was  enjoyed  as  much  as  the 
splendid  wall-to-wall  placements  that  are  common 
today. 

I've  often  wondered  what  the  transition  was  like  for 
those  who  replaced  dirt  floors  with  wooden  ones. 
Perhaps  the  simple  improvement  seemed  somewhat 
unnecessary  then  also. 

What  will  the  next  generation  bring? 


to  keep  comfortably  warm,  but  after  the  wood  had 
burned  away  the  rooms  soon  became  very  cold. 
Often,  after  going  to  bed,  with  several  blankets  and 
quilts  (no  cold  sheets),  the  rooms  became  cold  enough 
that  ice  would  freeze  in  the  wash  dish  or  any  other 
similar  container. 

When  the  weather  was  especially  cold  we  would 
often  use  only  one  room.  This  would  require  less  fuel 
and  attention. 

LaVel  and  Brent  were  born  under  these  humble 
circumstances. 

At  this  time,  in  1981, 1  remember  the  situations  very 
clearly  but  I  do  not  remember  any  unpleasant  suffering. 
In  fact,  those  were  good  days  filled  with  great  memories. 


Mom  warms  infant  LaVel  in  Grandma  Alice  Davis'  kitchen,  near 

the  ranch  home's  "Majestic  Stove,"  during  the  bitter  winter-cold  of  ' 
February  1938. 


Trtsh  let  6ac\x  CMorning 

(Tlashback,  Journal  7),  p.  5b) 

With  [today's]  automatic  heating  systems  it's 
hard  to  believe  that  years  ago  things  were 
vastly  different. 
I  well  remember  when  Thelma  and  I,  after  our 
marriage,  lived  in  the  two  north  rooms  of  the  ranch  J 
home.    We  had  no  piped-in  water,  no  central  heat,  and 
no  electricity. 

We  had  a  wood-burning  cook  stove  in  one  room  and 
a  tin  wood-burning  heater  in  the  other.  While  these 
were  being  used  the  rooms  could  be  heated  sufficiently 


vJtrt  They  Worth  It? 

CTlashback,  Journal  V,  p.  bi) 

The  storm  was  worsening  and  so  was  Thelma. 
We  were  living  in  our  two-room  section  of  the 
ranch  home  and  the  month  of  February  had 
just  rolled  around.  This  was  Thelma's  first  pregnancy 
and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  real  labor  pains. 

It  was  decided  that  I  had  better  telephone  the 
doctor.  So,  excitedly  I  did  so  and  Doc  Ellison  said  he 
would  soon  be  out. 

I  worried  about  the  storm,  wondering  if  the  doctor 
could  get  through.  But,  thankfully,  I  soon  saw  his  car 
lights  as  he  drove  toward  the  ranch  home. 

[My  sister]  Vera  was  also  with  us  as  she  assisted 
Mother  and  the  doctor.  Even  I  was  directed  to  admin- 
ister the  anesthetic. 

Soon,  I  became  the  new  father  of  a  new  baby  boy. 
All  went  well  and  soon  the  doctor  planned  to  leave. 
He  packed  his  medicine  bag  and  stepped  outside, 
peered  around,  then  promptly  re-entered  the  house. 
The  snow  was  failing  heavily  and  drifts  were  develop- 
ing over  the  roadway. 

He  simply  said,  "I'll  be  staying  here  tonight.  Do 
von  have  a  place  where  I  can  sleep?" 

Mother  prepared  the  open  couch  for  him.    This  was 


Mom  with  baby  Brent  and  2-year-old  LaVel,  Jan.  1940. 

in  her  part  of  the  house. 

Because  of  the  storm  we  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  medical  help  was  very  near.  However, 
by  morning  the  storm  had  abated  and  I,  with  team  and 
bobsleigh,  proceeded  with  Doc  Ellison,  as  I  pulled  his 
car  to  the  main  road. 

This  complete  service,  prenatal  and  all,  cost  me 
$25.00.  Incidentally,  when  Brent  was  born,  under 
similar  circumstances  (less  the  storm),  I  was  charged 
$35.00.  Were  they  worth  it? 


LaVtl's  birth 

Written  by  Thtlma  &iall  Dav>is.  24-  Tib.  W72> 

When  I  awoke  that  wintry  February  the  First 
morning,  I  knew  that  my  deliver}'  date  had 
arrived  at  last,  for  mv  "water  had  broken" 
during  the  night.  Excitedly  we  made  ready  for  the 
arrival.  A  full  $10  worth  of  medicines,  a  list  given  b\ 
the  doctor  to  each  expectant  mother,  had  been  pur- 
chased: such  things  as  ergot  (a  bitter  medicine  used  m 
case  of  hemorrhage),  sterile  gauze,  vaseline,  lysol  and 
iodine  lor  disinfectants,  and  olive  oil  (which  we  had 
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taken  to  church  to  be  consecrated  on  a  previous  Fast 
Sunday;  this  consecrated  oil  I  still  have  in  our  home;  it 
is  used  for  anointing  in  administering  to  the  sick).  Old 
sheets  and  rags  and  newspapers  had  been  assembled. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  I  had  a  few  uncomfortable 
moments,  but  I  didn't  know  just  what  to  expect  or  how 
I  should  feel.  Mother  and 
Father  Davis  checked  into 
our  apartment  occasionally 
to  see  how  I  was  progress- 
ing. Versal  had  hurried 
briskly  out  to  milk  and  feed 
the  cows  (assisted  by 
Mother  Davis;  she  always 
helped  with  the  cows  — 
her  energy  and  the  econ- 
omy of  her  life  demanded 
it).  He  had  pitched  down 
hay  for  the  horses  and  dry 
stock.  Several  times  Versal 
had  come  in  with,  "How  do 
you  feel  now?" 

At  10  A.M.  Versal,  carry- 
ing a  bucket  of  warm  water 
to  "prime  the  pump"  with, 
went  down  to  the  old 
pump  behind  the  straw- 
topped,  log  cow-barn  to 
pump  water  for  the  thirsty 
animals.  Long-haired,  fes- 
tooned with  wisps  of  straw 
from  their  beds  and  hav 

J 

leaves  from  their  breakfast, 
saliva  icicles  around  their 
mouths,  butting  and 
jostling  each  other  for  posi- 
tion around  the  long, 
wooden,  icicled  trough,  the 
50-odd  head  of  black  and 
white  cattle  mooed  gently 

as  Versal,  bundled  against  the  cold  approached  —  a 
tall,  powerful  figure  wearing  his  familiar  knee-high 
boots.  The  nearest  cows  sidestepped  or  backed-off  to 
clear  his  path  to  the  pump.  Soon  the  lowing  ceased 
and  only  the  squeak-rhythmic  and  metallic  —  of  the 
pump  could  be  heard. 

Our  "apartment"  was  the  2  north  rooms  of  the  John 
Gould  Davis  ranch  home.  However,  Versal  and  I  had 
moved  our  bed  (it  was  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in 


Dad  holds  newborn  LaVel  on  the  steps  of  the  Davis  ranch 
home  with  trusty  Brownie  at  his  side,  February  1938. 


our  bedroom  anyway)  into  the  kitchen,  the  largest 
room,  because  of  the  intense  cold.  We  had  to  be  closer 
to  our  only  source  of  heat  —  my  beautiful,  white,  new 
coal-range  (the  only  new  piece  of  furniture  we'd 
bought  when  we  married).  It  was  white-enameled 
with  a  water-reservoir  on  the  right  side  of  the  firebox. 

I  carried  water  daily  to  fill  it 
from  Mother  D's  apt. 

Mother  and  Dad  Davis 
were  indeed  anxious  for  this 
slow  grandchild  to  arrive: 
they  were  a  month  overdue 
on  their  annual  temple-trip 
to  St.  George,  Utah  or  Mesa, 
Arizona,  or  both.  Dr.  Ellison 
had  computed  my  due-date 
to  be  Jan.  15th,  but  revised  it 
back  to  Jan.  1  because  "most 
first  babies  come  about  2 
weeks  early."  But  nature, 
and  especially  Davis  baby 
boys  take  their  own  sweet 
time;  and,  while  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  fretted  and 
Versal  and  I  waited,  we 
were  assured,  as  Grandma 
Davis  always  said,  "When 
the  apple  is  ripe  it  will  fall!" 
Every  time  I  mixed  bread, 
kneading  it  while  trying  not 
to  bump  my  stomach  too 
much  or  too  hard,  I'd  think, 
"I  hope  this  is  the  last  batch 
I'll  have  to  make  before  it 
comes."  But  I  had  to  think 
that  6-8  times. 

But  at  last  I  was  ready! 
So  was  the  weather.  A 
threatening  blizzard 
descended  about  noon. 
Because  of  the  weather  and  my  few  pains,  the  doctor 
was  called  in  early  afternoon. 

Mother  Davis  could  have  delivered  the  baby  herself 
as  she  was  a  midwife  of  no  small  reputation  around  St. 
Anthony,  Twin  Groves,  and  Chester,  with  several 
hundred  deliveries  and  assists  to  her  credit.  But  the 
modern,  safe  thing  to  do  was  to  have  a  doctor  (and 
ether!)  deliver  the  baby  with  a  mid- wife  or  just  a 
neighbor  housewife  assisting.  Nurses  were  unheard 
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of,  as  were  hospital  deliveries  in  the  rural  area  where 
we  lived. 

Dr.  Ellison  arrived  about  4  P.M.,  carefully  forwarding 
and  backing  his  car  between  the  high  snowbanks  in  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house  until  he  had  turned  it  around 
and  had  it  headed  toward  town.  Parking  his  car  close 
to  the  snowbank  in  front  of  the  picket  gate,  he  climbed 
out,  lowered  his  head  against  the  stinging  snow  and 
came  in  blowing  and  stomping,  carrying  his  black  bag 
glistening  and  dripping. 

After  a  precursory  examination,  Dr.  Ellison  an- 
nounced that  the  baby  would  be  "some  hours  yet  in 
coming,"  so  he  went  in,  sat  by  Grandma's  coal  heater 
and  warmed  himself.  As  the  wind  howled  and  beat 
snow  white  against  rattling  windows,  premature  night 
descended;  Dr.  Ellison  became  warm,  comfortable  and 
sleepy.  He  complained  once  or  twice  that  "I'd  ought  to 
go  make  another  call  or  2,  then  come  back,  but  I'm  not 
sure  I  can  get  out."  Versal  flatly  told  him  that  he'd 
hitch  up  old  Buck  and  Tess  and  pull  his  car  to  the 
highway  (V2  hour)  for  him  after  the  baby  was  delivered, 
but  not  before. 

So,  Dr.  Ellison,  looking  relieved,  went  to  bed  on 
Mother  Davis'  bed  and  slept  until  about  10  P.M.  By 
then  the  baby  and  the  blizzard  were  both  exerting 
themselves  full  force.  No  longer  did  I  doubt  what  was 
happening  inside  me.  Mother  Davis  had  carefully 
padded  the  bed  heavily  with  newspapers,  then  clean 
old  sheets.  She'd  prepared  teakettles  of  boiling  water, 
laid  out  my  "supplies,"  and  the  baby's  "receiving 
clothes." 

At  the  last  stages  of  the  delivery,  my  face  having 
been  vaselined  and  a  breathing  mask  applied  over  my 
nose,  Versal  was  taught  how  to  drip  the  ether  onto  the 
mask  —  he  became  an  anesthesiologist  in  one  2-minute 
lesson.  He  did  become  somewhat  panicky  for,  they 
said  I  yelled  and  cried,  but  Dr.  Ellison  and  Mother 
Davis  reassured  him. 

Vel  was  born  shortly  before  midnight  —  a  7  lb., 
black-haired  normal  son  with  an  intensely  proud 
father  and  mother.  I  served  my  full  10-days-abed 
sentence  —  ten  days  was  a  must,  "the  ninth  day  is  the 
most  dangerous  for  'back-sets'  —  arose  light-headed 
and  prickle-footed,  and  the  senior  Davises  departed 
southward,  leaving  2  bewildered  greenhorn  parents 
and  a  yowling  little  black-headed  baby  plus  50-odd 
head  of  stock. 

Oh!  Dr.  Ellison  slept  overnight.  Versal  hooked  up 
old  Buck  and  less  and  dragged  the  doctor's  car 


through  snowdrifts  to  the  highway  on  a  beautiful, 
white,  new  morning. 


Cartful,  Go  Stow 

(TlasYiback,  Journal  U.  p.  W5) 

Once,  early  in  our  marriage,  Thelma  and  I  de- 
cided to  go  fishing  at  Sand  Creek.  This  was  a 
small,  clear  stream  which  emanated  from  the 
mountains  about  15  miles  north  of  the  ranch. 

This  was,  and  still  is,  a  beautiful  area,  laced  with 
pine  trees,  mountain  willows,  aspens,  and  other  greenerv. 
The  stream  wound  among  all  these  as  it  went  around 
lava  banks,  through  sandy  meadows,  and  flower  be- 
decked flats. 

We  were  slowly  walking  along  this  rambling  stream 
when  we  spied  a  skunk  ahead  of  us.  Our  first  impulse 
was  to  immediately  retreat  and  let  the  animal  have  the 
right  of  way.    However,  we  noticed  that  it  was  strug- 
gling to  escape  from  a  steel  trap,  which  had  clamped 
upon  the  left  front  foot  of  the  skunk.  Indications  of  its 
having  been  there  for  several  days  were  evident.  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  trapped  animal  and  I  did  not  want  to  see 
it  suffer  longer.  So  — 

"Thelma,  you  stay  here  and  don't  you  dare  get  any 
closer.  You  know  these  things  can  discharge  scent  for 
quite  a  long  ways." 

"Dork,  you  can't  release  that  animal,"  she  replied  as 
I  lay  flat  on  the  ground. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  try  anyway,"  I  somewhat  appre- 
hensively said. 

"You  come  back  here.  You're  crazv  to  trv  that." 

J  J 

"Yea,  I  guess  I  am  but  I'll  be  careful.  I'll  go  real 
slow." 

Then  I  crawled  slowly  while  flat  against  the 
ground.  The  skunk  eyed  me  with  its  little  black  eves. 
It  backed  away  as  far  as  the  chain  of  the  trap  would 
permit.  Still  proceeding  verv,  very  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, I,  after  about  thirty  minutes,  was  staring  the 
animal  in  the  face  and  at  arms  length.  1  reached  for- 
ward with  both  arms,  carefully  grasped  the  trap, 
slowly  opened  the  confining  jaws,  and  then  I  remained 
perfectly  motionless.  The  freed  animal  moved  from 
the  trap,  crippled  hurriedly  awav,  and  I  took  a  deep 
breath  oi  relief. 
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CJlashback.  Journal  J],  p.  2b) 

ost  people  who  will  read  this  entry  will 
not  remember  when  the  now-common, 
ballpoint  pen  made  its  debut  in  the  writ- 


M 

ing  field. 

I  was  living  on  the  ranch  near  St.  Anthony,  Idaho 
when  1  first  saw  the  new  marvel.  I  recall  the  occa- 
sion very  clearly.  It  went  like  this; 

I  had  made  a  trip  from  the  ranch  to  St.  Anthony 
to  do  some  shopping  and  also  to  send  a  postal 
monev  order  to  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  I  filled  out 
the  special  form,  which  was  in  use  at  the  time  and 
then  I  stepped  to  the  postal  clerk's  window  and  said, 
"Well  hello,  Ray.    How  are  you  doing?  How  is  that 
venison  you  got  when  we  went  to  Robinson  Bar?" 

"Say,  Verse,  that's  good  stuff.  That  was  a  fun 
hunting  trip." 

I  replied,  "It  surely  was  and  I'm  hoping  we  can  get 
together  again  next  year." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  here  today?"  Ray 
Carter  asked. 

"Just  take  care  of  this  money  order  for  me,"  I  an- 
swered, whereupon  I  slid  the  application  form 
through  the  window  opening.  Ray  placed  it  in  a 
readable  position  in  front  and  then  started  to  fill  out 
the  money  order  form.  I  glanced  at  his  writing  hand 
and  noticed  a  large,  odd-tipped,  writing  tool  he  was 
gripping.  He  used  it  easily  and  smoothly.  My  curios- 
it}'  overcame  me  and  I  asked,  "Ray,  I  don't  mean  to 
be  nosey  but  what  kind  of  a  pen  have  you  got 
there?" 

"Oh  yes,  take  a  look  at  this  thing.  It's  the  latest 
thing  out.  It's  called  a  ballpoint  pen.  Cost  me  a  load 
of  dough  though  -  twenty  bucks.  Try  it  out." 

I  accepted  and  then  I  used  the  new  marvel  of 
invention.  It  worked  beautifully.  But  twenty  bucks?! 
Now,  in  this  time  of  high  inflation,  one  can  duplicate 
such  for  thirty-nine  cents. 
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Twila's  note:  During  my  preparation  for  this  book's 
publication,  I  became  curious  when  I  read  this  story 
about  the  novelty  of  pens.  I  began  looking  through 
old  family  documents  and  sure  enough,  I  discovered 
that  until  the  50s  Dad  and  Mom  both  used  pencils, 
not  pens,  to  jot  notes,  write  letters,  and  record 
information  into  farm  log  books  —  a  mundane  detail 
I'd  not  noticed  before. 
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I  pulled  the  starter  rope  on  the  small  Briggs  and 
Stratton  gas  engine.  The  engine  sputtered  a  bit  and! 
then  roared  to  full  speed.  The  homemade  lathe 
was,  in  turn,  motivated  into  motion  as  it  turned  a  large, 
steel,  drilling  metal  bit.  I  grasped  a  small  pulley  with 
my  slip-joint  pliers.  I  was  going  to  enlarge  the  shaft 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  steel  pulley.  Gripping  the  pli- 
ers firmly  I  placed  the  part  against  the  turning  bit. 

Then  it  happened  —  so  quickly,  so  violently!  Before 
I  knew  what  had  taken  place  I  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  I 
instinctively  clasped  my  hand  over  my  left  eye  and  re- 
gained my  feet.  I  stopped  the  gas  motor,  then  ob- 
served my  wet  hand.  It  was  saturated  with  a  watery 
substance  mixed  with  blood. 

I  must  have  been  in  shock  because  I  remember  very 
little  pain  at  this  time.  I  walked  about  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  house  where  I  showed  Thelma  my  prob- 
lem and  asked  her  to  remove  whatever  was  in  the  eye. 

"Oh  Dork,  what  happened?"  she  exclaimed  in  horror.j 
"Your  eye  is  collapsed  like  a  paper  bag. 

I  briefly  told  her  what  I  had  been  doing.  But  she 
listened  only  momentarily  as  she  wiped  the  blood  and 
water  from  my  face. 

"We've  got  to  get  you  to  a  doctor  immediately." 

Clasping  a  white  rag  over  my  eye,  I  followed  her  to 
our  car,  which  she  quickly  started  and  headed  for  St. 
Anthony.  The  eye  was  now  beginning  to  pain  me  a 
great  deal  and  I  thought  the  three  miles  would  never 
end. 

She  had  arranged  to  meet  a  doctor  in  his  office, 

which  was  up  a  flight  of  stairs  on  west  Main  Street. 

When  I  managed  to  sit  down  after  entering  his  office, 

he  examined  the  injured  eye.  His  hands  shook  as  he 

did  this.  The  pain  was  almost  unbearable  and  I  grew 
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faint  with  the  torment  of  it. 

The  doctor  placed  a  pain-killing  solution  in  the  eye. 
(This  sedative  had  very  little  effect  except  to  deaden  my 
throat.  He  said  he  would  have  to  suture  the  eye. 
While  preparing  the  needle,  his  hands  trembled  terribly 
and  I  wondered  if  perhaps  I  might  suffer  even  more 
damage. 

Then,  after  threading  the  needle,  he  stood  by  me, 
tilted  my  head  back,  warned  me  to  brace  myself  and 
then  proceeded  to  suture  the  cut  eye. 

As  he  started  an  amazing  thing  took  place  —  his 
composure  became  perfect;  his  hands  were  very  steady 
and  his  voice  was  calm.  I  can  remember  very,  very 
vividly  how  he  penetrated  the  outer  eye  cover  then 
pulled  the  suture  material  through.  The  sensation  was 
terrible.  The  thread  felt  like  a  huge  rope  as  it  was 
drawn  through  the  injured  section  of  the  eye. 

After  completing  the  surgery  and  bandaging  the 
eye,  he  immediately  sat  in  a  chair  and  smoked.  This  he 
did  incessantly  for  several  minutes  while  again  trem- 
bling a  great  deal.  Then  he  arose,  called  a  specialist  in 
Pocatello  and  made  arrangements  for  my  admittance 
into  the  St.  Anthony  hospital  there. 

Thelma  then  drove  me  back  to  the  ranch  where  I 
spent  a  long,  painful,  sleepless  night.  My  nearby 
brothers,  Floyd  and  Wayne,  took  over  the  farm  chores. 
Wayne  and  Thelma  drove  me  the  50  miles  to  Pocatello 
where  I  was  admitted. 

The  specialist  inspected  the  injury  and  said  the  suture 
was  perfectly  placed  and  that  the  eye  had  refilled  with 
fluid. 

I  was  told,  however,  that  if  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
fection appeared  the  eye  would  be  removed.  This 
worried  me  a  great  deal  but  I  was  comforted  some- 
what by  his  saying,  "You  have  a  good  chance  to  retain 
the  eye  because  you  are  in  perfect  health.  You  do  not 
smoke  or  drink.  You  can  consider  yourself  very  for- 
tunate." 

1  lost  the  clear  vision  of  the  eye  but  I  am  still  able  to 
see  enough  that  1  have  good  perception. 

The  regret  is  that  this  injury  happened  on  Sunday.  I 
should  not  have  been  involved  in  doing  what  I  was 
doing  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

A  P.S.  to  this  story::  I  wish  to  comment  more  about 
the  doctor  who  sutured  my  damaged  eye.  This  man 
vvcis  a  tall,  middle-aged  individual  with  pleasing  facial 
features.    I  know  nothing  about  his  private  life  except 
what  I  will  relate  here. 

Most  of  us  proceed  on  through  life  and  give  little 


heed  or  credit  to  obscure  individuals  who  have  influ- 
enced our  behavior.  I  don't  want  to  be  classified  as 
having  done  this  in  respect  to  this  special  doctor. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  fact  that  he  liter- 
ally saved  the  sight  of  my  left  eye.  What  happened  to 
him  very  soon  after  my  injury  makes  my  story  impor- 
tant and  unusual. 

You  see,  about  six  weeks  after  helping  me  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Minnesota  for  drug 
addiction  treatment!!  He  never  left  there  alive!! 

Was  I  lucky  or  was  this  man  very  special  when 
others,  such  as  I,  needed  him  desperately? 

Yes,  sometime,  somewhere,  I  expect  to  see  him  again 
and  personally  express  my  belated  thanks. 

Regardless  of  apparent  behavior,  some  people  are 
yet  very  special. 

Also,  it  seems  incredulous,  but  his  fee  was  very, 
very  low  —  $10.00. 

I'm  ashamed,  but  I  don't  even  remember  his  name. 
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All  the  ranches  in  our  neighborhood  had  been 
plagued  with  stray  dogs  which  had  repeat- 
edly stampeded  groups  of  cattle.  This  was 
done  usually  at  night  when  identification  of  the  guilty 
dogs  was  difficult.  Therefore,  supposition  became 
prevalent  and  all  dogs  became  suspects. 

These  nightly  onslaughts  caused  cattle  to  become 
injured,  fences  were  impaired  and  cattle  were  scattered 
among  the  several  ranches. 

My  cattle  had  been  struck  several  times,  and  there- 
fore, I  was  eager  to  identify  and  destroy  the  dogs  doing 
the  damage. 

So  this  true  story: 

I  was  cleaning  the  inside  of  our  log  cow  barn.  This 
was  a  long  structure  facing  east  and  west.    A  door  was 
at  each  end.  The  barn  was  about  one-half  block  from 
the  county  road  running  north  and  south.  The  east 
end  faced  the  road.  The  sketch  below  identifies  the 
scene  of  the  story. 


*- 


Drawing  by  Versal  Davis 


I  had  almost  finished  my  task  in  the  barn  when  I 
was  almost  knocked  down  by  a  red  steer  which  had 
entered  the  east  door.  The  animal  was  breathing 
heavily  and  was  spooked  badly.  Looking  outside,  I 
saw  a  shaggy,  black  and  white  dog  running  from  the 
barn  toward  the  open  gate  bordering  the  road. 

I  glanced  up  and  down  the  road  and  could  see  no 
one.  I  immediately  supposed  that  I  caught  this  dog  in 
the  act  of  chasing  this  steer.  So,  I  quickly  ran  to  the 
house,  grabbed  my  .22  rifle  and  stepped  onto  the  open 
porch  of  the  house.  The  dog  was  standing  in  the  open 
ditch  across  the  road.  It  was  quenching  its  thirst. 

Taking  positive  aim,  I  then  fired.  The  dog  leaped 
into  the  air  and  then  ran  north  along  the  road.  I 
watched  it  go  as  far  as  it  could.  It  then  collapsed  and 
died  at  the  side  of  the  road. 


I  felt  I  had  done  the  community  a  favor  until  I 
glanced  farther  up  the  road.  There  came  my  neighbor 
as  he  rode  horseback.  I  had  killed  his  personal  cattle 
dog! 

After  laying  my  rifle  down,  I  sheepishly  walked  to 
meet  him.  I  said,  "Ed,  I'm  sorry  I  killed  your  dog.  I 
didn't  see  you  below  the  hill  back  there.  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  dogs,  which  have  been  giving  us  so 
much  trouble." 

"That's  OK,  Verse.  The  son  of  a  b shouldn't 

have  been  so  far  ahead  of  me.  Serves  him  right." 

I  had  no  more  to  say  except  I  would  bury  the  dog. 
Edgar  Barney  and  I  still  remained  good  neighbors. 

Incidentally,  at  a  later  date,  I  did  identify  and  de- 
stroy a  female  dog,  which  was  causing  males  to  gather 
in  packs.  This  stopped  the  frequent  problems. 


Dogs  Tvt  Owned 

LTlashback,  Journal  7),  p.  132) 

Man's  best  friends"  have  always  been  loved 
by  me.  I  have  owned  several  dogs,  some 
very  good  and  some  worthless.  On  the 
ranch  a  good  cattle  dog  was  a  necessity.  Because  of 
this  I  tried  to  keep  a  good  shepherd  dog  at  all  times. 

I  have  owned  various  other  breeds  such  as  bird- 
dogs  and  sled-dogs  but  these  were  not  kept  for  long 
periods  because  they  were  useless  except  as  pets. 

One  of  the  best  cattle  dogs  I  have  ever  seen  was  one 
I  called  Fritz.  This  dog  was  not  a  pet.  In  fact,  he  re- 
sented being  patted,  even  by  me,  his  owner.  His  use- 
fulness as  a  cattle  dog,  however,  was  beyond  reproach. 
It  was  amazing  to  watch  this  animal  instinctively  con- 
trol cattle  and  horses.  He  was  of  a  breed  commonly 
called  "English  Shepherd."  He  possessed  one  black 
eye  and  one  white  eye.  This  was  a  very  unusual  thing 
among  dogs. 

But  Ole  Fritz  had  one  characteristic,  which  I  was 
forced  to  reckon  with  —  he  seldom  barked  and  was, 
therefore,  a  sudden  unannounced  terror  to  small 
children  as  they  passed  by  our  house. 

One  time  a  neighbor's  little  girl  was  walking  by 
when  Fritz  walked  to  the  side  of  the  road  on  which  the 
Howard  child  was  proceeding  toward  her  home.  She 
saw  the  dog  and  to  protect  herself,  she  picked  up  a 
small  rock  to  cast  at  the  watchful  dog.  But,  quick  as  a 
flash,  Fritz  attacked  gripping  the  girl's  outstretched 
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arm.  1  happened  to  see  the  attack  and  imme- 
diately called  the  dog  away  from  the  little 
girl.  1  ler  \\  rist  was  opened  and  was  bleed- 
ing. Thelma  and  I  treated  the  wound  and 
then  took  her  home.    After  this  near  tragedy 
I  was  forced  to  kill  the  dog.  This  I  did  with 
great  reluctance  as  I  loved  this  animal  but  its 
aggressive  nature  could  not  be  tolerated. 
(NOTE:    Read  Dad's  sequel  to  this  account 
titled,  "Old  Fritz  and  the  Howard  Girl:  An 
Encounter  40  Years  Later,"  is  on  p.  277.) 

Another  dog,  "Old  Brownie,"  was  a  half 
brother  to  Fritz.  This  one,  however,  had 
many  of  the  needed  characteristics  of  his 
half-brother  but  was  an  ideal  kid's  dog  as 
well.    I  dearly  loved  this  precious  animal  for 
many  years.  He  became  a  constant  compan- 
ion to  our  three  oldest  sons  as  they  roamed 
here  and  there  around  the  ranch.  I  could 
always  tell  where  the  boys  were  by 
whistling.  This  caused  Old  Brownie  to  come 
running.  I  then  knew  which  direction  to 
search  for  LaVel,  Brent  and  Brian.    When 
Thelma  and  I  left  the  ranch  in  1947,  we  left 
Brownie  with  the  new  owners.  I  knew  he 
would  be  better  off  if  we  left  him  on  the 
domain  he  knew  so  well. 

Other  notable  dogs  have  been  a  black  and 
white  bird-dog  called  Ring  and  another  cattle- 
dog,  which  belonged  to  Warren,  named 
Buzz.  Old  Buzz  was  really  part-breed  shep- 
herd and  part  bird-dog.  Warren  accidentally 
shot  the  dog  one  day  while  they  were 
hunting  pheasants. 
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"January  1942.  Granddad  Davis,  Thelm 
LaVel,  Brent,  and  a  favorite  dog,  Brown  i 
got  together  for  a  picture."  (Dad's  notation  to: 
this  photo  in  the  family  album.)   And  Mom 

wrote:  "The  photo  was  taken  on  the  south 
porch  of  the  Davis  ranch  home  just  two 

i  months  before  Gould's  death." 
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Gould  (rear)  and  his  son,  Wayne  (better 

known  as  "Pat")  with  the  Davis'  do£,  "King"  i 

the  family  ranch,  ca  mid  1930s. 
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Shortly  after  our  marriage  in  1937,  Thelma  and  I, 
together  with  Austin  and  Rula  Price  and  Lowell 
and  Zola  Keller,  made  plans  to  spend  a  week  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  This  was  about  1940.  [Twila's  note: 
It  was  the  summer  of  1941.] 

It  was  decided  that  Austin  would  furnish  the  con- 
veyance, a  1937  Chevrolet.  I  would  provide  a  small, 
homemade  flat-bottom  boat  with  a  two-wheel  trailer. 
A  newly-acquired  Sears  and  Roebuck  outboard  motor 
was  also  my  contribution. 

Those  of  us  with  small  children  made  arrangements 
for  their  care,  while  we  would  be  gone.  A  tent  was  se- 
cured and  other  things  such  as  food,  fishing  tackle,  and 
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suitable  clothing  were  also  gathered  together. 
Soon  we  were  on  our  adventurous  way  to  see  Yellow- 
stone Park.  This  tourist  attraction  was  very  pristine  in 
those  days.  Campgrounds  were  ample  and  little  traffic 
was  noted.  Fishing  in  the  lakes  and  streams  was  fab- 
ulous. Bears  and  other  wildlife  were  common  sights. 

We  had  driven  directly  to  West  Thumb  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  Soon,  we  had  pitched  our  canvas-wall  tent 
and  otherwise  prepared  our  camp. 

"Hey,  look  at  those  fish  rising  on  the  lake,"  Lowell 
excitedly  exclaimed. 

"Where  is  my  pole?"  Austin  asked. 

Soon,  we  three  men  were  rigging  our  fly  rods  and 
were  preparing  to  wade  into  the  clear  waters  of  this 
beautiful  lake.  One  could  actually  see  the  large  cut- 
throats as  they  swam  leisurely  around.  Rather  than 
use  rubber  boots,  we  simply  waded  into  the  cold 
water. 

Casting  my  fly  line  tipped  with  a  yellow-bodied 
grev  hackle,  I  almost  immediately  hooked  a  nice  trout. 

"How  about  that,  I  got  one  the  very  first  cast,"  I 
exclaimed  in  triumph.  But  my  special  honor  did  not 
last  long.  Both  Lowell  and  Austin  were  soon  playing 
beauties  also. 

That  evening  we  each  caught  our  limit  of  ten  fish. 
You  can  guess  what  we  ate  for  supper.  However,  we 
could  not  consume  all  we  caught  so  we  canvassed  the 
camp  area  and  gave  the  extras  to  appreciative  tourists. 

The  next  day  we  launched  the  boat  and  trolled. 
This  was  done  by  simply  attaching  a  Colorado  spinner 
to  the  flv  line.  Onlv  three  of  us  could  ride  in  the  boat; 
two  fished  while  the  other  handled  the  motor.  It  was 
interesting  to  be  the  tiller  and  also  coach  the  women  as 
they  also  fished. 

Fishing  was  tremendous  as  we  caught  60  fish  per 
day!  Again,  we  gave  most  of  these  to  awed  tourists. 

After  three  days  we  voted  to  travel  the  large  loop 
and  see  more  of  the  park  but  as  we  neared  a  bisecting 
road,  we  decided  to  circle  back  to  our  fishing  success 
area.  This  we  did  and  there  we  stayed  until  time  to 
return  home.  Needless  to  say,  we  proudly  returned 
with  60  choice  trout  from  the  clear  waters  of  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  Being  with  such  friends  as  the  Prices  and 
the  Kellers  was  wonderful  and  I  treasure  the  memory 
of  our  six  days  together. 

I  often  think  of  how  simple  it  was  then  —  an  ordinary 
car,  a  simple  tent,  ordinary  blankets  for  a  bed,  simple 
foods,  practical  cooking  and  eating  items,  multipur- 
pose fishing  rods  and  a  simple  homemade  rowboat. 
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Being  with  such  friends  as  the  Prices  and  Kellers  was 
wonderful  and  I  treasure  the  memory  of  our  six  days 
together. 

The  fishing  was  great;  the  campgrounds  were  clean 
and  uncrowded;  the  scenery  was  gorgeous;  and  ani- 
mals and  birds  were  in  profusion. 

Such  is  very  different  today.  There  are  rigid  camp- 
ing regulations;  no  fish  can  be  kept;  entry  fees  are 
higher;  and  traffic  is  horrendous.  Seeing  much  wildlife 
is  very  unusual. 


Opposite  Page:  Old  Faithful  photo  taken  by  Dad  or  Mom, 
summer  1941.  St.  Anthony's  close  proximity  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  made  visits  there  easy  and  pleasurable  during  the  Davises 
Idaho  years.   To  this  day  (2011)  Yellowstone  remains  a  favorite 
vacation  destination  in  the  Davis  family. 

Top:  The  1941  Yellowstone  gang:  Versal  &  Thelma  Davis, 
I  Austin  &  Rula  Price,  and  Zola  and  Lowell  Keller.   I  his  group 
of  friends  remained  close  and  kept  in  touch  throughout  their  lives. 

Right:  Dad  with  an  enviable  string  of  trout.  Fishing  remained 

his  main  source  ot  relaxation  until  his  death  in  1989. 
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What  Bait  6lrt  you  Vsing? 

ITlashback.  Journal  V,  p.  95 1 

The  four  of  us  drove  into  West  Yellowstone  at 
about  midnight.  Lowell  Keller,  Blaine  Muni, 
Oliver  Virgin,  and  I  had  previously  made  plans 
to  fish  at  Hebgen  Lake.    This  mountain-sided  body  of 
water  was  about  ten  miles  beyond  West  Yellowstone. 
We  planned  to  drive  on  to  there  after  we  had  pur- 
chased our  out-of-state  fishing  licenses.  This  we  imme- 
diately did  and  then  we  visited  several  night  spots  and 
observed  the  questionable  activity  going  on  there. 
When  we  finally  agreed  to  continue  on  to  the  lake  it 
was  nearly  3  A.M. 

After  arriving  at  the  lakeside  campground,  we 
simply  spread  out  our  sleeping  bags  and  'sacked  out.' 

"Hey,  you  guys,  it's  coming  daylight,"  Oliver 
shouted.  Looking  at  my  watch  I  observed  that  it  was 
about  4  A.M.  —  one  hour  of  sleep! 

Groggily,  we  emerged  from  our  sacks  and  prepared 
to  do  some  early  morning  fishing. 

Three  of  us,  Oliver,  Lowell  and  I  had  agreed  to  go 
out  on  the  lake.  So,  entering  Oliver's  small  rowboat, 
we  paddled  a  short  way  out  on  the  lake.  Fishing  was 
very  good  as  we  caught  various  species  of  nice  trout. 
"I  guess  we  better  go  in  and  let  Blaine  come  out  here," 
Lowell  remarked. 

We  all  agreed  to  this  and  so  to  the  shore  we  pad- 
dled. Here  I  stepped  from  the  boat  and  invited  Blaine 
to  take  my  place.  He  observed  our  good  catch  and 
then  quickly  exchanged  places  with  me. 

"Hey,  you  guys,  wait  a  minute.  I  want  you  to  drag 
my  baited  line  out  as  far  as  you  can." 

"O.K.  but  hurry  it  up,"  Lowell  added. 

I  applied  several  salmon  eggs  and  worms  to  some 
bait  hooks  and  then  handed  them  to  Blaine. 

They  pulled  this  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  then  let 
the  baited  hooks  drop  to  the  bottom. 

I  set  my  fishing  pole  down  upon  a  small  rock  and 
sat  down  to  await  developments.  1  didn't  wait  long.  I 
was  soon  reeling  in  a  beautiful  German  brown  trout. 
After  catching  it  I  rebaited  and  then  cast  out  as  far  as  I 
could.  Soon,  again,  I  was  reeling  in  another  prize. 
This  was  repeated  several  times  as  I  intermittently 
added  more  worms  and  salmon  eggs. 

I  was  entirely  engrossed  in  this  fun  when  I  heard  a, 
"How  are  you  doin?" 

Somewhat  surprised,  1  replied,  "Oh,  great.  Look  at 


these.  Aren't  they  dandees?" 

"They  surely  are,  but  what  are  you  catching  them  on?" 
Unhesitatingly,  I  answered,  "Bait  —  worms  and 

eggs-" 

"Hmm,  eggs  you  say?  he  said,  more  as  a  statement 

than  a  question. 

"Yea,  those  salmon  eggs  are  super,"  I  answered. 

"Are  those  guys  in  that  boat  with  you?" 

"Yes,  they  surely  are." 

Well,  you  better  call  them  in,"  he  firmly  remarked. 

"Oh,  they'll  be  in  soon,"  I  added. 

"I  mean  now!  Call  then  in!" 
I  became  somewhat  irritated  by  this  insistence  and 
I  turned  and  countered,  "I  told  you  they  will  be  in 
soon,  so  why  should  I  call  them  now?" 

"Do  as  I  say.  I  AM  A  GAME  WARDEN!" 

I  sprang  to  attention  as  he  displayed  his  official 
badge.  Then,  more  respectfully,  I  said,  "But,  why? 
We've  done  nothing  wrong." 

"Yes  you  have;  you're  breaking  the  law  because 
you're  using  salmon  eggs." 

"I  didn't  see  anything  on  my  license  prohibiting 
such,"  I  confidently  replied  as  I  unfolded  my  license. 

"It's  right  there,"  he  said  as  he  pointed  to  the  top  of 
my  license. 

There  in  big  red  letters  was  written.  "THE  USE  OF 
SALMON  EGGS  PROHIBITED  IN  MONTANA." 

I  weakly  called  the  others  to  shore.  Salmon  eggs 
were  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the  boat.    Our  cost: 
$27.50  each.  The  lesson:  It  pays  to  read  the  LARGE 
print  as  well  as  the  fine  print. 

We  did  keep  our  fish,  however. 


flats,  fiats,  flats 

iTlash.ba.ck.  Journal  Ti,  p.  123) 

I  had  trapped  muskrats  for  some  time.  I  knew 
where  to  find  them  in  the  area  surrounding  the 
ranch.  During  late  fall  and  early  spring  the  pelts 
were  prime  and  the  sale  of  such  provided  a  little  extra 
money  for  our  needs. 

One  season  [my  brother]  Wayne  and  I  joined  forces 
and  decided  to  trap  in  the  Island  Park  country.  It  was 
about  thirty  miles  north  and  east  of  us  along  the  Snake 
River.  He  and  I  would  usually  leave  our  wives  at 
home  and  then  would  travel  each  day  to  the  trapping 
area  to  check  on  our  sets. 


Tlashbachs 
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We  would  travel  to  the 
Island  Park  bridge  and  then 
separate  —  one  going  up 
river  and  the  other  going 
i  down.  Each  of  us  would 
check  on  about  fifty  traps. 
We  would  carry  a  sack  to 
put  our  catches  in.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  us  to  bring 
twenty  to  twenty-five 
muskrats  back  to  the  car 
where  we  skinned  them. 
Often  a  mink  became  a  wel- 
come prize  also.  I  even 
caught  a  large  Canada  goose 
which  I  carried  under  my 
arm  for  some  time,  then  be- 
coming weary  carrying  it 


Muskrats  usually  live  in  or  near  water.  They  are  referred  to  as 
"rats"  in  a  general  sense  because  they  are  medium-sized  rodents.  The 
muskrat's  name  comes  from  scent  glands  near  the  tail  which  give  off 
a  strong  musky  odor  when  used  to  mark  territory.3 

Dad's  1943  ranch  log  (see  p.  169)  indicates  he  sold  enough 
muskrat  hides  during  a  10  day  period  to  earn  $71.50!  In  fact,  killing 
and  skinning  muskrats  was  his  only  source  of  income  in  April  that 
year! 


and  also  feeling  sorry  for 
it,  I  turned  it  loose.  It  had 
been  caught  in  the  muskrat 
trap  but  was  unharmed. 

This  activity  continued 
for  several  days  until  cold 
weather  produced  severe 
ice  conditions  which  pre- 
vented effective  trapping. 

The  monev  received 
therefrom  was  appreciated 
but  the  outdoors  feeling 
of  exhilaration  was  most 
appreciated.  On  many  of 
these  trips  we  would  see 
other  wildlife  such  as 
moose,  elk,  deer,  beaver, 
swans  and  coyotes. 


These  pages  tallying  Mom's  food  preservation  were  scanned 
from  a  small  (4"  X  6"),  blue,  spiral  notebook  with  a  white,  sticky 
label  naming  it  "Ranch  income  &  expenses  in  1939."  They  help  illus- 
trate how  canning  fruit,  garden  produce,  and  meat  supplied  by  deer 
hunting,  fishing,  or  slaughtering  livestock  sustained  the  Versal  Dovis 
family  during  the  ranch  years.  Grocery  bills  were  ex- 
tremely low  compared  to  today's  standards. 

The  log  also  provides  evidence  that  during 
this  fourth  year  of  their  marriage,  while  living 
on  the  farm,  Dad  and  Mom  got  by  on  as  little 
as  $28.55  a  month.  In  March  1939their  ranch 
log  reveals  thev  subsisted  on  Dad's  income  from 
building  a  trailer  ($5.50),  bartering  extra  eggs 
($4.90)  and  cream  ($4.00)  for  groceries  and  dry- 
goods  at  a  store  in  town,  and  the  sale  of  29  chick- 
ens ($5.00).    The  following  month  egg  and  cream 
production  increased  bringing  in  $30.15,  their  onlj 
income  —  except  for  the  sale  of  one  muskrat  hide  tor 
60  cents' 

Other  odd  jobs  Dad  performed  in  L939  to  help  sup 
port  the  family  included  overhauling  a  neighbor's 
truck  ($12.00),  working  in  the  beets  ($20.00),  car  work 
for  a  friend  ($4.00),  m\A  "pulling  a  guy  out  ot  the  mud" 
($1.50).   His  most  lucrative  income  sources,  though,  were 
soil  conservation  checks  from  the  government  in  August 
($55.00)  and  November  ($43.00)  and  the  occasional  saleol 
beef  cattle  or  horses  1 1 2  head  at  about  S2^ .00  ea<  h  >     Addi- 
tional income  came  from  logging.' 
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The  Idaho  Potato 

ITlashback,  Journal  13,  p.  hi? 

The  Idaho  spud  has  long  been  famous  as  a  food 
item.  I  helped  my  dad  raise  these  tubers  on  the 
ranches  he  owned.  However,  our  land  was  not 
very  well  suited  for  potato  growth  so  dad  never  fol- 
lowed the  profession  very  far. 

But  [my  brother]  Floyd  married  Carrie  Crapo,  who 
lived  at  Parker  on  Egin  Bench  land.  This  country  was 
ideally  suited  for  raising  potatoes.  She  had  four  broth- 
ers who  worked  together  and  formed  a  dynasty  in  the 
raising  of  spuds.  I,  of  course,  became  associated  with 
them  and  worked  for  and  with  them. 

I  obtained  a  1935  Ford  truck,  which  I  used  on  the 
ranch  a  great  deal.  I  also  used  it  to  haul  saw  logs  to 
Floyd's  sawmill  in  Parker. 

I  was  asked  one  harvest  season,  in  the  fall,  if  I 
would  consider  hauling  sacked  potatoes  from  the  po- 
tato sorter  to  the  railroad  siding.  We  agreed  upon  a 
price  of  $3.00  per  hour.  I  was  to  furnish  my  truck  with 
gas.  I  was  to  assist  loading  the  100-pound  sacks  onto 
the  vehicle  then  drive  a  short  distance  to  the  railroad 
siding,  then  carry  the  potatoes  from  the  truck  to  the  in- 
side of  a  freight  car. 

This  was  exceedingly  laborious  work  and  usually 


continued  for  about  six  weeks.  I  was  expected  to 
spend  ten  hours  each  day  hauling  potatoes.  I  look 
back  now  and  wonder  how  I  managed.  I  had  to  han- 
dle my  affairs  on  the  ranch  in  addition  to  this  side  job. 
This  involved  milking  about  twenty  head  of  cows 
night  and  morning.  Also,  there  were  myriad  other 
matters  to  take  care  of  such  as  irrigating,  tending 
chickens,  looking  after  dry  stock,  etc. 

During  the  potato  harvest,  daylight  would  find  me 
up  and  doing  chores,  then  a  hasty  breakfast  and  a  hur- 
ried drive  to  Parker.  There  I  worked  the  ten  hours, 
then  hurried  home,  where  I  again  did  the  necessary 
chores  prior  to  supper.  Finally,  I  would  go  to  bed  at 
about  10  p.m. 

One  year  I  decided  on  making  an  experiment.  I,  at 
the  start  of  the  potato  harvest  season,  weighed  myself. 
Then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rigorous  six  weeks,  I 
again  weighed.  I  expected  to  have  lost  several  pounds 
of  weight  but,  instead,  I  actually  gained  ten  pounds  of 
solid  muscle.  I  was  in  perfect  health  and  with  ab- 
solutely no  excess  fat. 

I  did  this  sort  of  work  for  several  years.  I  must  give 
Thelma  credit  for  helping  me  during  those  demanding 
weeks.  She  looked  after  many  of  the  details  at  home. 
She  also  assumed  the  major  care  of  our  young  sons. 
I'm  sure  I  could  never  have  done  what  I  did  without 
her  help. 
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Potato  harvesting  crew,  ca.  1945:  Kneeling  left  front:  Dean 
Davis,  unidentified  Mexican  boy,  Clayton  Rich,  unidentified  young 
woman.  Standing  from  left  to  right:  Charles  Davenport,  Eva  Warn- 
;  burg,  Helen  Ferney,  Fred  Crapo,  Mexican  worker,  Versal  Davis,  Mar- 
I  ion  Stoddard,  and  Harold  Farley.  The  boy  in  the  cab  of  the  truck  is 
unidentified.  (Photo  ID  by  Dean  Davis.) 

Opposite  page:  Harvested  potatoes  in  Farrell  Wright's  field 

south  of  St.  Anthony.  Farrell  was  married  to  Bernice  Olsen,  Dad's 
niece  (Merlie's  daughter),  1940s. 

Savtd  by  a  Bolt 

(Tlasback) 

helma,  I  need  to  lubricate  the  pulley  on  the  end 
of  the  boom  pole,"  I  said,  as  I  gazed  upwards  a 
distance  of  52  feet. 
"Well,  Dork,  how  are  you  going  to  get  up  there? 
You  aren't  a  bird  you  know." 

"If  you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  be  careful,  I 
will  ride  the  Jackson  fork  up  there  as  you  pull  it  up  to 
the  end  of  the  pole,"  I  said  somewhat  imploringly. 

"Well,  if  you  trust  me  that  much,  I  will  do  as  you 
dsk,"  she  replied  with  an  unnoticed  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
So,  somewhat  apprehensively,  I  procured  the  neces- 
sary oil  can  and  attached  the  three-eights-inch,  steel, 
derrick  cable  to  the  hitch  mounted  on  our  '2C»  C  he\  \ 
cabriolet. 
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With  a  silent  prayer  in  my  heart  I  motioned  that  I 
was  ready  as  I  sat  in  the  framework  of  the  4-tined 
stacking  fork. 

She  very  carefully  proceeded  to  pull  until  I  was  tree 
of  the  ground.  But  then  —  I  suppose  she  felt  1  was 
ready  for  a  thrill  —  [there  was  a]  quick  surge  forward 
of  the  car  and  I  was  raised  rapidly  toward  my  goal 
near  the  end  of  the  upward-reaching  pole. 

Near  this  point  I  realized  I  would  be  [at  the  top] 
sooner  than  wise,  so  1  yelled,  "Stop!!"  The  fork  And  I 
came  to  a  sudden,  jolting  halt.  I  was  hanging  on  tor 
dear  life  as  the  little  car  and  its  prankster  pilot  also 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

After  some  unsavory  exclamations  (from  me)   I 
finally  generated  enough  nerve  to  oil  the  pullej  after 
which  I  motioned  tor  a  slow,  sate  descent.    [helma 
carefully  backed  the  vehicle  until  1  was  again,  thank- 
fully, on  the  solid  ground. 

I  walked  Over  to  "chew  her  out.  w  hen  I   noticed 
something  which  ga\  e  me  chills  all  o\  ei  again  —  the 
hitch  mounted  on  the  rear  bumper  had  pulled  awa) 
until  only  one  crooked  And  weakened  bolt  prevented 

the  complete  separation  of  the  cable  from  the  car!!! 

Needless  to  say,   I  helma  w  .is  a  prett\  attentn  e  w  ite 
tor  some  time. 

Ill  "4"' 
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Somt  of  tht  Btst 

(flashback.  Journal  7),  p.  m) 

've  always  been  fortunate,  by  plan  or  otherwise,  to 
have  some  good  horses  as  draft  animals  or  for 
riding.  Dad  used  to  keep  about  eight  to  ten  draft 
horses  at  a  time.  By  doing  this  two,  four-horse  spans 
could  be  utilized  to  pull  a  gang  plow,  a  disc  harrow,  a 
grain  binder,  or  any  other  piece  of  equipment  requiring 
four  animals  or  more  for  power.  These  animals  were 
closely  matched  for  size,  speed  and  strength. 
Before  Dad  passed  away  I  became  very  familiar  with 
the  horses.  After  his  death  I  then  had  complete  charge 
of  them. 

I  trained  the  animals  to  respond  without  the  use  of  a 
whip.  In  fact,  I  was  also  able  to  lead  one  animal  to  an 


assigned  position  and  it's  mate  would  voluntarily 
assume  its  position  beside  the  other. 

It  became  my  responsibility  to  break  new  animals  to 
use  in  the  harness.    This  was  done  usuallv  in  the  win- 
tertime  when  more  control  could  be  held  over  the  new 
draft  horse.  A  common  bobsleigh  was  used  in  an  open 
field  where  direction  was  not  important.  A  trusty 
[older  horse]  was  used  with  the  [inexperienced]  colt. 
The  new  animal  was  snubbed  closely  to  the  old  one  at 
its  side.  The  two  animals  were  hooked  to  the  sleigh 
then  were  driven  as  best  could  be.  This,  sometimes, 
was  hilarious  as  the  new  member  had  to  be  taught 
starting,  stopping,  to  go  left,  to  go  right,  to  walk,  to  trot 
and  to  stand  idle.  It  was  amazing  how  quickly  these 
horses  learned  these  things.  After  four  or  five  lessons 
one  could  control  them  reasonably  well.  After  contin- 
ued use  they  became  very  dependable. 


*4 


Wv... 


"Old  Buck  was  quite  a  horse,"  Dad  wrote  when  labeling  this  photo.  "I  kept  him  for  many  years.  Old  Buck  was  one  of  my  choice  draft 
horses.  Thelma  drove  a  team  (Buck  and  Tess)  many  times  while  mowing  alfalfa."  Photo  ca.  1945. 
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Some  of  the  better  animals  were  named:  Rock  and 
Nig,  Buck  and  Tess,  Dan  and  Bolly,  Queen  and  Flossie, 
Babe  and  Flora. 

Suitable  harnesses  were  provided  for  all  the  work 
animals.  These  were  practical  leather  arrangements 
which  had  to  be  oiled  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The 
heavy  horse  collar  was  custom-fitted  for  each  animal 
and  could  not  be  exchanged  very  well. 

Taking  care  of  the  teams  was  time  consuming  re- 
quiring feeding  of  each,  watering,  cleaning  the  stalls, 
brushing  the  animals,  harnessing,  and  unharnessing. 
So  the  actual  time  one  used  the  horses  was,  of  course, 
minimized.  However,  eight  to  ten  hour  days  were 
common.  During  spring  preparation  and  planting  of 
crops,  the  steady  horse-use  could  be  six  to  eight  weeks. 
The  harvest  in  the  fall,  would  require  similar  time. 
Haying,  in  between,  was  of  equally  long  duration. 
Winter  was  the  only  resting  period  for  the  animals 
when  only  one  team  would  be  required  occasionally. 

Other  horses  were  of  the  riding  type.    Because  Dad 
was  water  master  of  the  Dewey  Canal,  he  was  required 
to  ride  in  the  saddle  a  great  deal.  I  also  kept  at  least 
one  good  saddle  horse  to  wrangle  cattle.  I  purchased 
a  custom-made  saddle,  which  I  treasured  for  many 
years.  At  one  time  I  owned  two  fine  animals,  which 
Thelma  and  I  rode  frequently  as  a  twosome.  It  was 
great  fun  to  ride  eight  to  ten  miles  as  we  drove  cattle  or 
inspected  fence  lines.  Also  we  made  many  trips  up 
and  down  the  Dewey  Canal  while  I  was  [also]  water- 
master.  These  animals,  and  the  labors  performed  by 
them,  will  never  be  forgotten. 


Thtlma  enjoyed  It,  &nijwai) 
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My  mount,  Old  Jip,  was  tired  and  breathing 
heavily.  I  was  angry  and  somewhat  impa- 
tient. The  lone  yearling  steer  (a  male  just 
over  one  year  old)  had  eluded  me  several  times  as  1 
had  tried  to  drive  it  within  the  pole  corral.  Finally,  I 
went  to  the  horse  barn,  took  the  lariat  from  the  wall 
and  remounted  Old  Jip.  Then  I  rode  at  a  mad  gallop 
into  the  pasture  and  across  a  wide  swamp  area  after 
this  elusive  steer. 

But  this  time  I  did  not  try  to  drive  it  back  to  the  cor- 
ral. Instead,  I  simply  chased  the  animal  until  I  was 
close  enough  to  throw  a  loop  around  its  neck.  Luckily, 
I  soon  had  the  tiring  steer  under  control  as  it  was  held 
by  the  rope,  which  was  secured  to  the  saddle  horn.  1 
was  then  able  to  drive  the  tethered  animal  back  toward 
the  corral.  I  was  now  in  control  —  or  so  I  thought. 

Thelma  was  near  the  corral  where  she  waited  to 
assist  in  guiding  the  steer  into  the  enclosure. 

All  was  going  well  as  I  drove  the  animal  into  the 
swamp  where  water  was  about  two  feet  deep. 

I  cast  a  glance  toward  Thelma  and  said,  "You'd 
better  circle  this  way  a  bit  so  you  can  help  mure. 

"You  mean  I'm  to  go  up  that-a-way?"  she  asked 
while  pointing  north. 

"Yea,  that's  right,"  1  replied. 

During  the  conversation  the  steer  had  crossed  the 
swamp  and  was  on  dry  ground.   I  w  as.  of  course,  still 
on  my  horse  as  we  splashed  in  the  deeper  w  ater  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond. 

I  hen  it  happened  —  the  steer,  upon  seeing  I  helma 
nearby,  bolted  back  into  the,  water  and  ran  at  a  right 
angle  to  me.   My  disregard  tor  roping  methods  soon 
proved  mv  defeat.   As  the  Steer  tightened  the  rope  to 

my  right,  Old  |ip  leaned  instinctively  in  the  opposite 

direction. 

Now  this  was  well  ,\nd  £<*<k\  except  I   should  have 
realized  that  the  preceding  running  game  had  loosened 
the  cinch  ot  the  saddle. 

This  oversight  was  quickl)  brought  torn)  attention 
as  I  rode  the  saddle  in  a  ninet)  degree  an  .is  it  w  as 

pulled  to  the  horse's  side.    \\  here  did  I  go?     W  ithout 

an)  ceremony  I  fell  head-firs!  into  the  sia  amp)  \\  ater. 
Struggling  to  regain  m)  feet  and  m)  composure  I 
heard  something  w huh  made  me  furious  at  first  and 

then  somewhat  elated  [as  I    too   realized  the  humor  in 


11.5 


the  situation].  Thelma  was  near  the  edge  of  the  water 
doubled  over  in  very  audible  laughter.  She  was  trying 
to  say  something  to  me  but  because  of  her  mirth  was 
unable  to  be  coherent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  steer  went  his  merry  way  prob- 
ably laughing  also. 


RrOlpt 


(Thelma's  version  of  Versal's  steer-roping  story 
titled  "Thelma  Enjoyed  It,  Anyway.") 

The  steer  lowered  its  black  head  and  charged  in 
the  other  direction.  Old  Gyp  was  ready,  her 
weight  settled  back  on  her  haunches,  and  when^ 
the  bewildered  steer  hit  the  end  of  the  lasso,  it  flipped 
off  its  feet  to  its  side  with  a  thud  like  a  dropped  water- 
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melon.  But  the  steer  was  only  down  for  a  moment;  it 
scrambled  to  its  feet  with  a  grunting  snort  and  ran 
again,  this  time  into  the  slough.  Gyp  wisely  turned, 
automatically,  to  face  the  running  animal  and  again 
braced  herself.  Again  the  steer  was  thrown  by  its  own 
velocity  when  it  hit  the  end  of  the  slack.  Slime  flew 
and  a  green-dripping  monster  emerged  blowing  and 
snorting.  It  stopped. 

Dork  chuckled  as  he  turned  Old  Gyp  toward  the 
barns.  "Ya'll  learn  ta  lead  or  break  yer  neck." 

He  spurred  Gyp  to  cross  the  slough,  but  when  the 
dripping  steer  felt  the  rope  tighten,  it  bolted  again. 
Mid-slough,  the  alert  Gyp  tried  to  turn,  but  she 
slipped.  This  time  when  the  steer  hit  the  end  of  the 
rope  Gyp  was  broadside  to  it;  the  saddle  slipped  on 
Gyp's  perspiration-wet  hide  and  the  swearing,  clutch- 
ing Dork  found  himself  making  a  sudden,  sure  arch 
down  into  the  muck. 

For  a  few  moments  there  were  cursing  slime,  a 
threshing  steer,  a  scrambling  horse;  then  the  freed  steer 
ran  plowing  green  foam,  the  rope  like  a  long,  slimy 
snake  slithering  after  it. 

Later  a  dry  but  far  from  docile  Dork  stalked  towards 
the  barns  curtly  demanding,  "C'm  'n  help  me  catch 
that  d black .  He's  at  the  barn  now." 

Ruefully  I  followed  him;  well  I  knew  the  storm  sig- 
nals. 

Dork  walked  among  the  cows  and  picked  up  the 
end  of  the  long  rope  as  the  little  black  steer  skittered 
among  his  gentler  kind.  Dork  ran  to  the  fence  and 
snubbed  the  rope  around  a  post.  The  cows  scattered  as 
the  steer  bucked  and  bellowed  when  he  felt  the  taut 
rope. 

As  the  steer  charged,  Dork  yelled,  "Open  the  gate!" 
I  did.  The  black  steer,  with  his  stubby  two-inch  horns 
protruding,  dashed  through  as  I  shinnied  up  the  fence. 
Dork  came  galloping  after  him  as  the  lasso  pulled  him 
along;  then  Dork  squatted  down,  plowing  twin  fur- 
rows with  his  heels  and  the  straining  steer  was 
dragged  to  a  stop. 

The  wiry  creature  turned,  shook  its  head,  blew,  and 
positioning  those  two-inch  weapons,  charged  directly 
at  the  still-squatting  man. 

"Dork!"  I  shrieked  as  I  realized  the  black  demon's 
intent.  Dork  clutched  his  boot-clad  legs  and  rolled  like 
a  curled  caterpillar  when  the  steer  hit  him,  but  he  also 
clung  to  that  rope.  The  steer  dashed  on  ^md  again 
Dork  plowed  him  to  a  stop.  Again  the  enraged  animal 
turned  and  charged  the  equally  enraged  man.  Again 


the  man  was  bowled. 

"Let  him  go,  you  fool,  let  him  go!  I  yelled. 

But  the  man  sprang  to  a  nearby  logging  truck  and 
snubbed  the  rope  around  a  stake.  The  stake  snapped 
and  Dork  lunged  after  the  fleeing  rope.  The  steer  was 
again  dragged  to  a  stop,  but  turned  eagerly  to  assault 
his  tormentor.  This  time  the  jaw-set  Dork  prepared  to 
dog  the  blowing  black  demon.  He  lunged,  but 
couldn't  get  a  grip  on  the  stubby  horns.  He  was 
knocked  aside. 

The  contestants  were  now  in  range  of  mv  clothes- 
lines and  the  stubborn  man  alertly  wrapped  the  rope 
around  the  clothesline  pole.  The  steer  was  abruptly 
yanked  to  a  halt.  Blowing  and  snorting,  pawing,  shak- 
ing its  midnight  head,  it  displayed  all  the  possibilities 
of  its  uncastrated  gladiator  cousins.  Again  and  again 
Dork  was  forced  to  duck  behind  the  pole  as  the  de- 
lightedly-enraged animal  charged. 

Suddenly  the  ancient  pole  snapped  and  Dork  w  as 
again  forced  to  lunge  for  the  fleeing  rope.  He  missed  it 
and  lay  white  with  anger  and  dust  as  the  steer  crashed 
through  the  garden  fence,  kicked  up  his  heels  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  willows  along  the  canal.  The  rope 
skipped  gaily  after  it. 

Twila's  Note:  Mom  wrote  this  for  English  11 7- A  at 
Utah  State  University  when  she  returned  to  college  to 
obtain  her  bachelor's  degree  in  the  late  1960s.  She 
often  used  real-life  experiences  when  fulfilling  class 
writing  assignments.  Her  professor  gave  her  an  A-  on 
this  one,  along  with  the  written  comment,  "A  superb 
piece  of  action  description!" 
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The  Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  family  and  Brownie,  1945 
LaVel  (7),  Brent  (6),  and  Brian  (2). 
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I  suppose  if  I  were  to  name  the  most  sobering  and 
demanding  time  of  my  life,  I  would  have  to  select 
the  World  War  II  years.  Those  were  tense,  worri- 
some, and  difficult  times  fraught  with  terror,  restrictions, 
work  demands,  and  patriotic  response.  Newspapers 
and  radio  disclosed  the  terrifying  details  of  military 
action  on  two  fronts.  The  loss  of  human  life  was 
reported  daily. 

Thelma  and  I  were  married  in  1937  [before  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  but]  at  a  time  when  Germany 
was  asserting  her  great  strength.  World  peace  was 
being  threatened  and  people  of  the  earth  were 
wondering  what  might  happen.  We  two,  as  newly- 
weds,  assumed  the  main  task  of  running  and  operating 
the  two  ranches  —  the  home  ranch  and  the  upper 
farm.  Dad  was  seventy-years-old  and  was  not  able  to 
do  heavy  physical  work.  He  assisted  with  lighter  tasks 
but  the  main  operation  and  harder  physical  labor  was 
left  on  my  shoulders.  I  did  not  mind  this  as  I  was  in 
perfect  health  and  I  had  a  lifetime  ahead  of  me.1 


A  Davis  family  get-together  in  Parker,  Idaho,  photo  taken  near  the 
time  America  entered  the  war,  Dec.  1941. 

Adults  left  to  right:  Gould  Davis,  Bernice  Olsen  Wright,  Agnes 
Olsen  (Albert  Olsen's  wife),  Farrell  Wright  (with  hat  in  back),  Alice- 
Davis,  Warren  Caplinger  (with  his  arm  around  Alice  &  Merlie), 
Henry  Olsen  (with  farmer's  tan  in  back),  Merlie  Davis  Olsen 
(shading  her  face),  and  an  unknown  woman.  The  children  are 
unidentified.   Versal  and  Thelma  were  not  present  on  this  occasion. 
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Thelma,  how  would  you  like  to  visit  Bernice  and 
Farrell  this  evening?"  I  asked  as  I  hung  up  my 
coat  after  having  completed  the  evening  chores. 
Soon  we  were  riding,  with  our  two  young  sons, 
toward  St.  Anthony  and  two  miles  beyond,  where 
the  Wrights  lived.  We  had  done  this  often 
as  we  spent  many  evenings  to- 
gether playing  cards  or 
just  visiting. 


Often 

we 

were 

joined 

by  the 

Austin  and 

Rula  Price 

family  or 

perhaps  the 

Wendell  and 

Fern  Virgins. 

But  this  evening 

we  were  alone.  It 

was  Sunday  and 

earlier  in  the  day  we 

had  attended  church 

services. 

I  drove  our  '34  model 
Chevrolet  to  the  rural  homestead  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  picket  gate.  We  casually  walked  to  the  front 
door,  opened  it,  and  simply  went  in. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  you  expect  to  make  yourselves  at 


home  and  I  guess  you  may  as  well,"  Bernice  offered  as 
we  walked  in. 

Farrell  had  just  come  in  from  the  cold  outside  where 
he  had  just  taken  care  of  the  few  dry-stock  he  had. 

We  talked  of  various  common  matters  of  note  as  we 
moved  freely  around.  We  had  been  there  about  one 
hour  when  Farrell  walked  over  to  his 
Montgomery  Ward  cabinet  radio  and 
switched  on  the  program.  Ordinary 
music  emanated  with  the  usual  audio 
voice  remarks. 

Then  it  happened  —  loudly  and 
very  clearly  —  a  news  release,  a 
special  one  stating  that  Pearl  Har- 
bor had  been  attacked  by  Japan- 
ese aircraft! 

All  of  us  looked  at  each 
other  without  saying  any- 
thing; we  were  shocked!! 
Then  Farrell  did  some- 
thing that  I  had  never 
heard  him  do  before.  He 
swore!!  Swearing  was 
not  unusual  with  many 
of  us  but  this  was  the 
first  and  only  time  I 
have  actually  heard 
this  mild-man- 
nered man  use 
profanity. 

Very  effec- 
tively, but 
simply,  he 
said.  "Why 
those  little 
yellow  bastards!!!" 
Thus  the  Pacific  conflict 
became  news  to  us.  It  caused  deep 
thought  as  we  partially  realized  the  terrible 
circumstances,  which  would  inevitably  follow. 
As  I  write  this  many  years  later,  in  1983, 1  still  re- 
member the  incident  and  the  shock  that  terrified  our 
hearts.  The  following  years  brought  trauma  and 
heartache.  But  our  nation  rallied  to  the  cause  and, 
after  a  few  years  of  dedicated  effort,  victory  came. 

Most  ordinary  happenings  are  quickly  forgotten  but 
that  short,  dramatic  radio  news  item  issued  on  that 
eventful  evening  remains  vibrant  within  my  memory. 
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Davis  Family  members  gathered  to  honor  Gould  and  Alice's  50  years 
of  marriage,  25  Dec.  1941. 

Despite  ominous  events  developing  worldwide  (U.S.  declarations  of  war 
against  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  two  weeks  earlier),  several  generations  of 
Davises  celebrated  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Davis'  golden  wedding  anniversary 
on  Christmas  Day,  1941,  at  the  Davis  ranch.  Six  of  their  seven  living  children  and 
i  their  families  were  present  at  the  family  party,  which  was  held  a  month  ahead  of 
i  the  couple's  official  50th  anniversary  date,  22  Jan.  1942. 

In  the  above  photo  are  (left  to  right):  Versal  Davis,  Carrie  Crapo  Davis  (Floyd's 
wife),  Thelma  Hall  Davis  (Versal's  wife),  Bert  Loveland,  Vera  Davis  Loveland, 
Leatha  Davis  McFarland  (holding  the  large  oval  picture),  Frank  McFarland,  Floyd 
Davis,  Myrtle  Potter  Davis  (Wayne's  wife),  Wayne  (Pat)  Davis,  Merlie  Davis  Olsen, 
Alice  McDaniel  Davis,  Henry  Olsen  and  John  Could  Davis.  Warren  Davis,  Could 
and  Alice's  oldest  son,  lived  in  New  York  and  was  unable  to  attend  the  family  gath- 
ering. His  image  is  in  the  framed  portrait  held  by  Leatha. 

At  this  time  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Davis'  direct  descendants  included  eight 
children,  30  grandchildren  and  11  great  grandchildren. 

Could  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  25  March  1942,  three  months  after  this  Christmas 
day  celebration. 


Alice  and  Gould  pose  with  their  3-tiered  anniversary  cake  decorated 
with  50  candles  and  topped  with  a  miniature  bride  and  groom,  25  Dec. 
1941. 

A  local  newspaper,  in  an  article  about  the  golden  wedding  celebration,  reported: 
"Mr.  dint  Mr^.  Davis  haw  been  active  in  community  development,  serving  on  many  public 
ami  civic  boards.  They  arc  lifelong  members  o)  the  L.D.S.  church  wherein  they  hare  served 
jmrthfully  ami  long  in  various  capacities.   They  arc  neighborly  ami  cordial,  fully  embued 
with  every  fine  quality  of  good  <  itizenship. " 

Gould  and  Alice's  friends  from  the  Yellowstone  Stake  ( ienealogi<  •>!  (  ommittee, 
on  which  they  both  served,  also  sponsored  .i  i  elebratJon  on  a  later  date 
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John  Gould  Davis  died  unexpectedly  of  a  heart  attack  on  25 
March  1942.  He  was  75.  Of  his  father's  sudden  death,  Versal  wrote: 
Dad  and  she  [his  mother,  Alice]  had  packed  their  suitcases  and  started  to 
make  anotlier  annual  trip  to  the  St.  George  Temple.  It  was  early  spring  and 
things  at  the  ranch  were  being  taken  care  of  in  the  usual  order.  However,  Dad 
had  said  that  he  did  not  feel  too  well,  and  so  decided  to  see  Doctor  Ellison,  prior 
to  leaving  town.  This  appointment  was  met  as  he  and  Mother  traversed  through 
part  of  St.  Anthony  on  their  way  to  Utah.  Doctor  Ellison  took  some  tests  and 
advised  Dad  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  entered  the  hospital  for  an  extended 
check-up.  This  was  agreed  upon  and  Mother  returned  to  the  ranch,  hoping  to 
join  Dad  in  a  day  or  so  as  thex/  resumed  their  journey.  Dad  seemed  to  be  doing 
alright  and  therefore,  Mother  was  not  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  and 
fatal  heart  seizure.  .  .  .  Too  suddenly  the  mortal  existence  of  this  dear  husband 
and  father  had  come  to  an  end.  But  his  love,  kindness,  honesty,  and  many  other 
attributes  are  well  remembered  and  revered.4 


In  a  photo  taken  after  Gould's  death,  Charlotte  Alice  Davis  is 
shown  sitting  on  the  double  headstone  marking  her  husband's 
grave  in  St.  Anthony's  Riverview  Cemetery. 

Of  her  husband's  burial  Alice  wrote:  Respect  zvas  shown  to  him  and 

family  in  many  ivays  and  by  all  concerned.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  St.  Anthony 
cemeten/  March  29th  1942.  He  at  this  time  and  years  before  was  chairman  of 
the  cemetery  [board].  He  was  buried  in  one  of  the  best  lots  in  the  cemetery.  The 
deed  was  signed  in  his  own  handwriting. "  5 
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61  Tribute  to  Thtlma 

CJlashback) 

In  1942,  Dad  passed  away  and  I  was  then  left  in  full 
charge  of  ranching  operations.  Help  was  becom- 
ing very  hard  to  acquire  so  it  became  expedient  for 
me  to  arrange  things  so  that  a  minimum  of  labor 
would  be  needed.  I  did  very  little  rotating  of  crops, 
leaving  most  of  the  tillable  land  in  hay.  I  pastured 
some  marginal  areas  and  let  some  lie  idle. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  in  December  of  1941,  I  had  to 
enlist  the  help  of  Thelma.  She,  by  this  time,  was  busy 
caring  for  our  two  sons,  but  yet  she  happily  assisted  in 
doing  all  she  could.  During  the  hay  harvesting  season 
she  was  needed  most.  Time  after  time  she  rode  a 
horse-drawn  mowing  machine,  while  a  baby  (Brent,  or 
later,  Brian)  was  wrapped  in  blankets  and  placed  in  a 
convenient  spot  on  a  ditch  bank.  This  required  a  great 
deal  of  two-way  attention  yet  she  managed. 

After  the  hours  and  hours  of  mowing  then  I  would 
do  the  bunch-raking  and  piling  of  the  hay.  Then  the 
new  hay  was  loaded  by  hand  (mine)  onto  hayracks 
mounted  on  a  truck  and  trailer.  I  then  hauled  it  to  the 
home  ranch  where  she  and  I  unloaded  and  stacked  it 
creating  large  supplies  of  hay  for  winter  use. 

This  process  was  repeated  several  times  as  the  war 
years  continued.  I  was  and  am  proud  of  Thelma's 
dedication  during  this  pressing  time.  I  could  not  have 
managed  without  her  help.  To  think  that  during  all 
this  she  was  also  giving  birth  to  children  and  then 
providing  for  their  care!!  It  seems  incredulous! 

I,  of  course,  had  a  myriad  other  duties  such  as 
choring  night  and  morning,  taking  care  of  draft 
horses,  irrigating,  fencing  and  fulfilling  my  duty  as 
water  master  of  the  Dewey  Canal  Co.  On  top  of  this  I 
had  become  active  in  scouting  and,  thereby,  was  re- 
quired to  spend  many  hours  in  church-related  activity. 
I  was  required  to  spend  five  days  at  summer  camp 
during  which  time  Thelma  took  charge  at  the  ranch 
doing  the  chores,  even  some  irrigating.  She  was  alone 
with  the  boys  during  this  period. 

One  of  the  factors  which  made  this  all  possible  was 
that  we  both  enjoyed  perfect  health.  It  seemed  thai  the 
long  hours  of  toil  just  increased  our  ability  to  do  even 
more.   It  now  seems  amazing. 

I  would  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  mention 
how  my  mother  also  helped.  For  two  or  three  years 
after  Dad  passed  away  she  remained  on  the  ranch  -il-" 


Mom  and  newly  toothless,  six-year-old  LaVel  standing  near 

the  Davis  ranch  home  in  July  1944. 


She  did  what  she  could  as  she  tended  to  lighter  tasks 
around  the  home  sud  farmyard.  She  also  tended  1  aVel 
a  great  deal,  which,  ot  course  helped  I  helma. 

I  hose  years  were  exceedingly  difficult  but  I  learned 
a  great  deal  during  that  time.   1  truly  learned  the  dig- 
nity ot  work,  the  appreciation  ot  help  from  others  And 
the  knowledge  that  we  all  were  contributing  to  the 

war  effort.  Patriotism  was  alh  ing,  \  ibrant  force 

which  bound  all  citizens  together  in  a  common  cause 
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Dad  and  Mom  and  some  of  their  friends  —  all  young  farm  couples  —  posed  for  this  photograph  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  outing  just 
north  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  banks  of  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  July  1942.  They  are  L-R:  Eileen  &  Reed  Birch,  Versal  and  Thelma 
Davis,  Jess  Birch  with  his  arm  around  his  sister-in-law,  Elina  Clark  (Jess'  wife,  Myrdean,  took  the  photo),  and  Bernice  and  Farrell  Wright. 

Most  of  these  young  farmers'  selective  service  classifications  were  2-C,  giving  them  a  temporary  deferment  from  military  service  because  of 
their  farmer /rancher  status.  The  government  needed  these  men  to  continue  and  increase  farm  production  as  their  part  of  the  war  effort.  Of 
this  World  War  II  era,  Versal  wrote:  "Even  though  our  lives  were  filled  with  work  during  World  War  II,  yet  we  managed  to  balance  our  exis- 
tence with  other  more  enjoyable  things.  Thelma  and  I  did  some  fishing,  swimming  in  the  nearby  canal  or  river,  and  took  part  in  church 
activities.  We  were  able  to  also  meet  with  other  young  couples  in  evenings  of  social  fun. "° 


Serving  at  diomt 

i'Jlashback,  Journal  U,  p.  \55) 
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In  1939,  Germany  in- 
vaded France  and 
other  nearby  countries. 
This  caused  great  concern 
because  of  the  very  possible 
involvement  of  other  powers. 
The  draft  system  of  the  U.S. 
was  activated  and  a  stream  of 
young  men  began  to  bolster  the 
military  forces  of  our  nation. 

At  this  time  Thelma  and  I  had 
two  young  sons,  LaVel  and  Brent. 
I  was  required  to  register  for  the 
draft,  which  I  did.  I  was  placed  in  a 
classification  called  3C.  This  was  a 
temporary  deferment  group  to 
commodate  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  strategic  positions.  Being  a 
lone  farmer-rancher  automatically 
placed  me  in  that  classification. 

I  want  anybody  who  reads  this  to 
know  that  I  did  not  ask  that  I  be  placed  in  any  defer- 
ment status.  I  did  not  wish  to  enlist  but  if  I  had  been 
conscripted  I  would  not  have  contested  the  action. 
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From  a  patriotic 
standpoint  I  honestly  felt 
the  home  supplv  was  just  as  important 
as  actual  confrontation  in  war.  I  should  add  also 
that,  as  the  war  progressed,  I  was  moved  from  3C  to 
2C  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  I  was  about  to  be- 
come 1A.  This  last  classification  would  have  moved 
me  from  the  ranch  to  the  battle  line." 
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Versal,  Thelma,  and  sons,  LaVel  OV2)  and  Brent  (IV2)  on  the  side  steps  leading  to  their  two-room  apartment  in  the  Dai  is 
ranch  home,  July  1941.   The  boys  are  about  to  go  "swimming"  in  the  nearbj  diti  h  .1  *  arefree  summei  pastime    I  ive  months  later  the 
Japanese  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  required  that  everyone  assist  m  the  war  effort  in  some  way  Youngsters  like  brmt  ami  I  a\el  shouldered 
farm  responsibilities  mueh  earlier  than  they  would  have  otherwise  to  till  in  tot  farm  workers  awaj  at  war    w  hen  the)  were  grow  n  both  I  iVel 
and  Brent,  as  well  as  younger  brother,  Brian  (born  in  1943),  served  in  the  Armed  Forces      LaVelinthe  \h  Force  Brent  4  Brian  in  the  Arm) 
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Pint-Siztd  War  efforts 

LTlashback,  Journal  W.  p.  155  £r  Journal  7).  p.  \2b) 

Well,  my  dear,  I  have  decided  to  try  out  what 
you  and  I  were  talking  about  last  evening," 
I  said  to  Thelma  as  I  entered  the  house  after 
having  completed  the  regular  morning  barnyard 
chores. 

"You  mean  about  LaVel  and  Brent?"  she  replied. 

"That's  right,  I'm  going  to  give  it  a  try,"  I  answered 
back. 

"Well,  Dork,  you  need  the  help  and  I'm  sure  the 
boys  will  try  to  do  what  you  ask  of  them.  You  bribe 
them  by  telling  them  that  I  will  prepare  a  special  din- 
ner if  they  respond  okay." 

This  concluding  remark  by  Mom  put  action  into 
high  gear  as  I  proceeded  to  implement  plans  to  use 
these  two  boys  in  assisting  me  in  harvesting  the  hay 
that  was  needed  to  feed  the  cows,  dry  cattle,  and 
horses  during  the  long  winter  months  ahead. 

This  episode  took  place  during  the  concluding  years 
of  World  War  II  when  LaVel  was  only  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  and  Brent  two  years  younger. 

Hired  labor  was  difficult  to  obtain,  therefore,  the 
physical  needs  of  operating  the  ranch  had  to  be  satis- 
fied bv  extensive  effort  from  Thelma  and  me.  She  had 


assisted  me  in  many,  many  ways,  which  I  have 
recorded  in  other  flashbacks.  But  more  help  was 
needed  so  I  elected  to  utilize  the  questionable,  untried 
talents  the  boys  hopefully  had. 

I  had  previously  cut,  raked,  and  bunched  the  alfalfa 
into  organized  rows  so  that  I  could  easily  drive  my 
truck  and  four-wheeled  trailer  between.  Then  I  could 
physically  fork  each  pile  of  hay  and  place  it  upon  either 
the  flat  rack  on  the  back  of  the  '35  Ford  truck  or  on  the 
four-wheeled  hayrack,  towed  behind  the  truck.  My 
biggest  problem  was  that  I  had  to  enter  into  the  truck, 
drive  it  forward,  then  stop,  get  out,  and  load  more  hay. 
This  [stop-and-go  process]  was  a  time-consuming  effort 
thus  the  purpose  of  using  these  two  young  boys. 

I  meticulously  showed  Brent  and  LaVel  how  to 
operate  the  simple  controls  of  the  truck  in  the  lowest 
gear.  It  was  my  purpose  to  then  load  the  hay  while  one 
of  the  boys  slowly  drove  the  truck  straight  ahead. 

I  first  placed  LaVel  in  the  driver's  seat  and  in- 
structed Brent  to  help  LaVel  in  any  way  that  seemed 
necessary.  The  truck  was  pointed  in  a  straight  line 
between  [parallel]  rows  of  hay.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  drive  directly  ahead. 

Well,  this  appeared  simple  and  easy  to  me,  but  the 
boys  were  faced  with  a  major  new  experience  in  life 
and  both  of  them  were  very  quiet  and  wide-eyed. 
I'm  sure  each  of  them  was  thinking  about  the  new  task 


Versal  gives  his  young  sons,  LaVel  (left)  and  Brent  (right)  instructions,  while  working  on  the  ranch,  March  1944. 

The  boys  are  inside  Versal's  farm  truck,  a  vehicle  which  Brent  innocently  vandalized.    He  recorded  the  incident  in  his  autobiography:  "My 

Dad  acquired  an  old  truck  from  somewhere.  1  think  it  ivas  green.  Anyway,  I  spent  one  afternoon  with  one  of  his  hammers  meticulously  knocking  out  every 
light  on  the  truck.   Don't  forget,  most  of  them  were  just  about  at  eye  level  for  a  little  kid  with  a  hammer.  I  carefully  walked  aroiuui  the  truck  and  systemati- 
cally got  every  one  of  them!  I  probably  got  spanked  for  that,  but  I  can't  remember.  I'm  sure  it  was  pretty  hard  on  my  parents,  not  for  my  bad  behavior,  but 
because  they  had  very  little  money  to  replace  the  lights."' 
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before  them  —  to  drive  a  truck  and  trailer!! 

After  starting  the  engine  I  then  told  Vel  to  depress 
the  clutch.  This  required  the  strength  of  both  his  feet 
as  he  slid  down  from  the  seat.  From  this  position  he 
could  just  barely  see  between  the  lower  spokes  of  the 
steering  wheel.  However,  he  was  able  to  lift  himself 
back  upon  the  seat  after  he  somewhat  jerkily  released 
the  clutch  pedal.  I  had  previously  set  the  idle  speed  to 
best  propel  the  truck  and  had  placed  the  transmission 
lever  in  lowest  position.  The  truck  [pulling  the 
hayrack]  then  moved  slowly  forward  and  I  hurriedly 
loaded  the  nearby  piles  of  hay. 

"Hey,  turn  this  way  a  bit.  You're  running  over  some 
piles,"  I  cautioned  LaVel. 

La  Vel  turned  the  steering  wheel  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion but  over-corrected  and  was  now  running  over 
piles  of  hay  on  the  opposite  side.  I  ran  to  the  cab, 
corrected  the  alignment,  then  rather  impatiently  said, 
"Now  guide  this  thing  so  the  radiator  cap  goes  right 
between  those  piles  up  there." 

La  Vel  grinned  as  he  felt  the  truck  respond  to  his 
will.  Brent  was  watching  closely  so  he  would  not  need 
all  the  prompting  LaVel  was  getting. 

La  Vel  soon  became  capable  of  piloting  the  truck  at 
low  continuous  speed.  In  fact,  he  became  quite 
pleased  with  himself  and  was  triumphantly  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  When  I  asked  him  to  stop  and  trade 
places  with  Brent  he  said,  "But  I  can  do  it.  Brent  doesn't 
know  how." 

"Well,  we'll  soon  find  out,  so  move  over." 

Brent  was  even  shorter  than  LaVel.  1  almost  cried 
when  I  observed  him  as  he  slid  down  from  the  seat  to 
i  depress  the  clutch.  But  he,  like  LaVel,  climbed  back 
upon  the  seat  after  having  released  the  clutch  pedal. 
He  could  not  see  above  the  steering  wheel  to  the  field 
ahead,  however  this  did  not  stop  him.  You  see,  LaVel 
helped  him  to  turn  the  wheel  in  the  proper  direction  as 
the  truck  rolled  relentlessly  along. 

This  was  a  wonderful  trial  and  training  period  for 
two  very  young  and  eager  boys  as  they  were  initiated 
into  a  future  filled  with  ever  new  and  developing 
power  advancements.   It  also  helped  me  a  great  deal  as 
I  was  able  to  maintain  a  steady  pace  while  forking  the 
hay  upon  the  outfits.  They  assisted  me  in  doing  what 
was  necessary  to  fulfill  our  part  in  aiding  the  war 
effort. 


World  War  V  Restrictions 

CJlashback,  Journal  W,  p.  I66> 

The  war  effort  demanded  a  just  sacrifice  from 
those  of  us  who  remained  at  home.  It  was  our 
duty  to  produce  and  supply.  To  do  this  we  had 
to  forsake  the  use  or  consumption  of  manv  things 
which  normally  would  be  readily  available. 

Rationing  became  common.  Much  of  this  was  done 
on  a  personal  basis  but  most  became  federal  law  and 
demanded  compliance. 

It  became  common  to  accept  rationing  of  tires  for 
automobiles  and  trucks.  Inferior,  synthetic  imitations 
were  provided  in- 
stead of  the  gen- 
uine rubber  ones 
we  were  used  to 
prior  to  the  war. 
Gasoline  became  a 
precious  fluid  as  it 
was  allocated  ac- 
cording to  need. 
Gas  stamps  were 
issued  according 
to  priority:  A  (very 
restricted),  B 
(medium  need), 
and  C  (preferential 
for  urgent  use).  As 
a  farmer  I  was  is- 
sued gas  stamps  in 
the  B  group.  This 
demanded  cau- 
tious and  careful 
use  of  the  allot- 
ment. 

Various  foods 
became  subjected 
to  restrictive  use. 
Sugar  became  a 

real  luxury.  Even  bread  was  used  in  conservative 
amounts.  Real  black  pepper  w  as  no  longer  a\  ailable 

on  the  open  market.    Many  other  spi(  es  K\  ame  non- 
essentials. Because  ol  restricted  transportation  several 
Fruits  ^no\  \  egetables  were  no  longer  readil)  a\  ailab 

Butter  ^no\  cheese  W  ere  rationed  along  w  ith  mam 

main  common  st.iples 

C  and)  was  almost  .1  non-existent  item     \'op  and 


This  government  poster  was  w  idely 
distributed  to  encourage  fanners  to  save 
and  donate  scrap  metal,  tin.  rubber  and  other 
materials  tor  tin'  m  .ir  effort    I  \  en  \  oung 
children  were  asked  to  sa<  rifle  e  by  turning  in 
some  of  their  to)  planes  cars  and  comi< 

books  tor  m  \i  ling  into  w.ir  supplies 
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sugar  mixed  drinks  were  not  available.  Honey  was  not 
readily  available,  but  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gibson 
owned  some  beehives,  which  were  resting  on  our 
property.  We  were,  therefore,  able  to  obtain  fresh 
honey  from  him.  This  appreciative  commodity  became 
very  precious  as  we  substituted  it  for  sugar. 

Wearing  apparel  became  more  valuable  as 
it  also  became  more  unavailable.  There- 
fore, clothing  was  carefully  taken  care 
of  and  handed  down  from  one  to 
another.  Shoes  were  restricted 
and  could  only  be  obtained  by 
special  need  according  to 
family  size. 

Hardware  became  one  of 
the  most  controlled  items. 
Metals  were  subjected  to 
stiff  allocation,  an  ongoing 
problem  with  farm 
equipment  that  required 
constant  care  and  upkeep. 

Even  lubricants  were 
hoarded  carefully.  All 
used  oil  and  grease  was 
saved  for  secondary  use 
in  or  on  various  pieces 
of  machinery.  I  recall 
how  I  loved  to  shoot  my 
.22  rifle  but  it  also  be- 
came somewhat  useless 
as  I  could  buy  only  two 
boxes  of  cartridges  per 
year.  These  were  truly  pre- 
cious to  me  and  I  used  them 
wisely  and  sparingly. 

No  new  cars  could  be  pur 
chased.  However,  some  that 
were  two  to  four  years  old  could 
be  bought  if  a  special  need  permit 
was  obtained.  I  recall  obtaining  a  1942 
Plymouth  in  this  manner.    It  actually  cost 
much  more  than  a  new 
one  should  have. 

All  of  those  restrictions 
plus  many  more  had  to  be 
observed.  But  by  so  doing 
the  populace  who  re- 
mained "at  home"  actually 
aided  in  obtaining  victory. 
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Thelma  and  her  one-month-old  son,  Brian  J  Davis,  June 
1943.  Years  later  Mom  wrote  why  Brian  was  given  only  the  letter 
"J"  as  a  middle  name  during  his  emergency  priesthood  blessing: 
"Because  Versa!  and  I  hadn't  quite  decided  on  a  middle  name  far  this 
3rd  son  —  we'd  considered  his  grandfathers '  names,  Jolin  or  Jick  —  1 
asked  that  he  be  named  Brian  J  [in  honor  of  both].""  (Mom's  account 
of  Brian's  blessing  is  in  Chapter  Notes  #8.)    In  her  notation  for 
this  photo,  Mom  wrote  the  dress  she  wore  was  a  green  print  skirt 
with  a  plain,  green  top. 


CMiraclt  Baby  I 

CJlashback,  Journal  73,  p.  87) 

helma  has  never  had  a  miscarriage.  Her 
deliveries  have  been  reasonably  normal. 
However,  when  Brian  was  born,  a  condi- 
tion arose,  which  was  quite  different. 

Arrangements  had  been  previously 
made  for  the  birth  to  take  place  in  a 
private  nursing  home.  So,  when 
the  need  was  apparent,  I  took 
Thelma  to  this  special  home. 
The  doctor  was  alerted,  but  he 
failed  to  arrive  in  time.  So,  I 
assisted  the  lady  nurse  in  the  I 
delivery.  All  went  quite 
well  and  after  a  short  time, 
I  bid  Thelma  goodbye 
and  returned  to  the  ranch 
to  take  care  of  my  duties 
there. 

While  I  was  gone 
drama  was  taking  place 
in  the  nursing  home. 
Brian  had  developed 
great  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. The  nurse  had  made 
use  of  oxygen  to  keep 
him  alive.  In  final  desper- 
ation she  came  to  Thelma 
and  told  her  that  her  new 
son  was  in  very  critical  con- 
dition and  would  shortly 
die.  She  advised  Thelma  to 
have  any  last  rites  performed 
very  soon. 
Of  course,  Thelma  instantly 
thought  of  administration.  She 
asked  the  nurse  to  call  me.  Mrs. 
Howard,  the  nurse,  said  there  was  not 
time.  Then  Thelma  told  her  to  go  next  door 
and  get  Bert  Loveland  [Dad' 
brother-in-law,  Vera's 
husband].  She  did  this  and 
shortlv  Bert  came  with  an- 
other  man  named  Joe 
Heward.  Together  they 
anointed  [Brian]  and  sealed 
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the  anointing  [with  prayer]. 

[In  the  prayer]  Brother  Heward  told  Thelma  that 
her  son  "would  mature  to  manhood  and  that  she  was 
not  to  worry  anymore  about  the  matter."  Immediately 
Brian  recovered  and  became  perfectly  normal. 

Mrs.  Howard  stated  that  the  baby  should  be  dead 
but  that  a  miracle  had  taken  place.  She  was  amazed 
and  awed.  When  such  sud- 
den change  takes  place 
one  cannot  refute  the 
power  of  faith  and 
prayer. 

Brian  grew  to 
adulthood  and  is  now 
the  father  of  children 
of  his  own. 

I'll  be  ever  grateful 
to  my  brother-in-law, 
Bert  Loveland,  and 
his  neighbor,  Joe 
Heward. 


B 


rent  recalled 
being  LaVel's 
'punky  little 
brother"  but  took 
hope  when  Brian  was 
born  because  he  then 
moved  up  a  notch  and 
Brian  became  his 
"punky  little  brother." 

Brent  also  wrote  of 
conditions  when  the 
three  boys  were  small: 

We  lived  in  a  small 
ranch  house  under  what 
I  guess  were  some  pretty 
primitive  conditions 


(but  no  dirt  floors).  I  still  remember  that  we  had  io  manu- 
ally pump  water  up  into  the  kitchen There  was  ab- 
solutely no  plumbing  in  the  house.  I  think  we  bathed  about 
once  a  week,  using  buckets  of  water  heated  on  the  stove  and 
poured  into  a  big,  round,  galvanized  bathtub.  We  all  took 
turns  except  that  LaVel  always  bathed  before  I  did  and  I  had 
to  use  his  water  afterwards.  Worse  yet,  it  was  only  luke- 
warm by  then,  and  there  was 
no  lounging  around  in 

the  bath  tub / 

don't  remember  how 
Brian  handled  the  al- 
ready-used-bathwater 
problem.  He  probably 
complained  about  it  a 
lot,  as  I  did. 

I  still  remember  my 
mother  proudly  show- 
ing us  a  toilet  paper 
holder,  which  she  was 
saving  for  the  day  we 
could  install  an  indoor 
bathroom.  Nearly  all 
rural  families  at  that 
time  had  outhout 
Toilet  paper  consisted 
of  old  newspapers, 
Sears  catalogs,  and  the 
like  —  whatever  was 
handy 


"Here's  how  boys  looked  when  Brian  arrived,  June  1943"       I  helma  -  notation  tor  this  photo  in 
Brent's  baby  book.   LaVel  (5)  is  on  the  left,  Brent  (4)  on  the  right 

On  the  page  describing  his  third  birthday  (21  De<    1942)  she  w  rote  a  note,  which  explains  the  new 
Sunday  duds:  "/  was  working  al  Penney's  again  this  year  during  th 
iviil>  thru  Daddy.  When  I  got  home  they  had  been  cutting  out  pictures  and  had  a  fine  trn 
away  and  tried  on  the  boys'  new  shirts  and  ties  (then  Irthday  present,  I 

///ci/  had  been  wanting  shirts  with  ties  just  like  Dad  had  all  the  candy  we  could 

ginning  of  the  second  year  our  nation  has  hen:  iust  beginning 

goods.  Gas  and  tires  are  rationed.  /.'  oe  are  living  under  th 

chance  of  developing  niton  strong,  normal,  happy  boy.  He  is  certain 
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REAL  ESTATE  INVENTOBY  RENTAL  AGREEMENT 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS  SOLD 

Enter  below  the  sales  of  all  dairy  products  as  they  occur  throughout  the  year.     An  extra  column  is  pro- 
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check,  and  which  should  be  charged  to  the  farm  business  as  expenses — such  as  organization  expenses,  cam 
strainers,  feed,  disinfectants,  inspection,  etc. 
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Ont  Inch  Dttptr 

CJlashback,  Journal  7),  p,  58) 

Floyd  held  one  hand  up  signaling  for  me,  as 
ratchet-setter,  to  continue  moving  the  heavy 
cottonwood  outward.  I  did  so  until  his  hand 
lowered  abruptly.  Then  I  watched  as  the  log  moved 
forward  and  the  large  circular  saw  cut  along  the  side 
ripping  a  bark-covered  slab  from  the  log. 

This  cut-off  section  fell  to  the  ground  near  the 
track  of  the  mill.  The  carriage  on  which  I  was  riding 
with  the  saw  timber  returned  to  its  starting  position. 
Again  I  observed  Floyd's  hand  as  he  lifted  one  finger. 
This  was  the  signal  to  force  the  log  outward  one 
inch.  This  I  did  and  then  he,  as  sawyer,  pulled  the 
forward  speed  lever.  Again  the  saw  bit  into  the  log  as 


Above:  Floyd  Davis'  sawmill  in  Parker,  Idaho.  Versal 
assisted  his  brother  with  his  lumber  business  for  many  years. 

Below:  Versal  (right)  and  Floyd's  son,  Dean,  with  a 
load  of  lumber  from  Floyd's  sawmill  ready  for  delivery  1943. 


a  'winny  edge'  board  was  being  cut  from  it. 

Then,  about  one-third  the  way  along  the  cut  a  ping' 
was  heard.  This  usually  indicated  that  the  saw  had 
struck  some  foreign  object  in  the  log.  After  this  cut 
was  finished  Floyd  returned  the  carriage  again  to  its 
starting  position.  There  he  stopped  the  engine  and  all 
moving  parts  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Did  you  hear  that  noise?"  he  asked.  "I  sure  did. 
Let's  have  a  look,"  I  answered. 

We  glanced  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  log  and 
noticed  nothing  unusual. 

"I'm  sure  there's  something  there,  either  in  the  log 
yet  or  in  the  piece  we  cut  off,"  Floyd  insisted. 
He  examined  the  removed  board  and  I  searched  the 
log  again.  Then,  ever  so  small  but  glinting  in  the  sun- 
light, I  noticed  something. 

"Hey,  I've  found  it,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  let's  dig  it  out  —  it  is  probably  a  nail."  We  had 
discovered  such  as  this  before.  These  logs  were  from 
local  farmyards  and  the  presence  of  nails  was  not  un- 
common. 

"OK,  give  me  that  ax  there  and  I'll  chop  it  out,"  I  of- 
fered. I  chopped  away  until  a  section,  about  four 
inches  wide,  came  loose.  I  simply  grasped  it  with  my 
hands  and  pulled  it  away.  A  metal  object  clung  to  the 
piece.  It  was  a  tarnished  30-30  rifle  cartridge!! 

"Holy  smoke,  look  what  that  saw  ticked,"  I  said  as  I 
handed  it  to  Floyd. 

"Gosh,  Dark,  I  think  we  better  dig  deeper  in  that 
log."  We  did  and  dug  out  seven  fully  loaded  car- 
tridges. How  did  they  get  there?    We  figured  they 
were  probably  deposited  in  a  hollow  pocket  of  the 
growing  tree  by  a  common  pack  rat.  Then,  as  the  tree 
grew,  it  enclosed  the  cache  within  itself. 
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We  had  luckily  just  touched  a  single  cartridge.  This 
engagement  was  heard  and  so  a  safe  removal  of  the 
hidden  store  was  made. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  I'd  taken  a 
two-inch  cut  instead  of  the  one-inch!! 


Brothers,  Floyd  and  Versal,  after  a  hot  and  dusty  day  cut- 
ting and  loading  sawlogs.  These  were  delivered  to  Flovd's  mill 
in  Parker,  Idaho,  1945. 

Of  logging,  Dad  wrote:  It  involved  tremendous  physical  effort  but  1 
hardly  remember  this  as  being  difficult.  It  was  a  joy  to  work  wiien  health 
zeas  supreme.  I  must  have  been  strong  as  an  ox  and  as  untv  -  team 

locomotiz 


1  Didn't  evtn  CMiss  It 

LTlashback.  Journal  T),  p.  4-2> 

The  weather  was  cold  and  frost  was  evident  in 
shaded  places.  Floyd  and  I  had  left  home  early 
that  morning  and  had  each  driven  our  logging 
trucks  to  the  mountains  to  cut  and  load  some  dry-pine 
saw  logs. 

We  had  worked  hard  and  had  loaded  his  outfit  and 
about  half  of  mine.  We  had  rolled  the  heavier  logs  up 
strong  poles,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  the  ever- 
rising  loads.    It  was  necessary  to  w  ear  a  jacket  c\nd  also 
some  cotton  gloves  to  keep  warm. 

"Let's  see  if  we  can  lift  this  smaller  section,''  Floyd 
said  as  he  pointed  to  a  sixteen-foot  tapered  log  resting 
on  the  ground  beside  the  truck. 


"Well,  I'll  Like  this  hea>  \  end  it  you  lift  the  other.   It 
will  be  taster  than  roiling  it  up  the  poles,    1  agreed. 
So  he  bent  over  in  a  lifting  position  and  I  did  the  same. 
We  grasped  the  log  ^nd  proceeded  to  lift. 

"Wow!  That's  heavier  than  I  thought,    he  remarked 
as  he  repositioned  himself. 

I  maintained  mv  position  as  he  readjusted  his  then 
with  all  the  strength  we  possessed  we  lifted  the  log  to 
about  knee-height.   1  le  \\  as  ob>  k)USl)  having  trouble 
holding  up  the  lighter  cud  o\  the  timber.    I  hen  his 
hands  slipped  from  beneath  the  log  ^^nd  his  end 
crashed  to  the  ground    ibis  caused  me  to  tall  ton*  aid 

as  I  went  dow  n  w  ith  m\  hea\  \  end.    I  he  log  and  m\ 
gloved  left  hand  Struck  the  hard  frozen  ground 

"Ow!"   I  exclaimed  as  I  drew  my  hand  aw  a\     In  pain 

[  shook  m)  injured  fingers    Withm)  shaking  right 
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hand  I  removed  the  glove  from  the  pain-ridden  left 
member. 

My  index  finger  was  very  bloody  and  the  end  was 
obviously  crushed. 

"Boy,  Kid,  you  got  a  good  one  there,"  Floyd  sympa- 
thized. 

"Yea,  I  guess  so.  Well,  I'll  wrap  this  bandana  around 
it  and  then  we'll  finish  loading." 

So,  with  his  help,  we  wrapped  the  swelling  finger 
in  a  thick,  awkward,  dirty  neckerchief.  We  finished 
loading,  bound  our  loads,  then  drove  thirty-five  miles 
to  his  sawmill  in  Parker.  There  I  quickly  unloaded 
onto  the  log  deck  then  drove  home  to  do  the  evening 
chores. 

Thelma  observed  my  injured  hand  and  said,  "Dork, 
what  in  the  world  happened  to  you?" 

"Oh,  I  just  messed  up  my  finger  a  bit." 

"Well,  take  that  rag  off  of  it  and  let's  clean  it  and  do 
it  up  right."  she  said. 

"I'll  go  do  chores  first  and  then  we'll  see  about  it.  It 
doesn't  hurt  too  much." 

I  managed  to  milk  the  cows  (fortunately  using  [me- 


chanical] milkers)  and  took  care  of  various  other  du- 
ties. Then  I  entered  the  house,  ate  supper  and  finally 
asked  Thelma  to  find  the  Lysol. 

"I  guess  I  had  better  clean  the  finger  in  Lysol  to  kill 
any  infection  which  may  have  set  in." 

"Yes,  we  better.  Here,  I'll  help  you,"  Thelma  said  as 
we  removed  the  blood-soaked  bandana  then  washed 
the  mashed  finger  in  the  antiseptic  solution.  Soon  she 
had  rewrapped  the  finger  and  the  washing  ordeal  was 
over. 

In  a  short  while,  after  the  pain  of  washing  and 
cleaning  had  subsided  a  bit,  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  get 
my  glove  and  turn  it  inside-out  and  see  how  much 
blood  is  in  it." 

She  helped  me  as  we  rolled  the  index  finger  of  the 
glove. 

"Well,  what  is  this?"  I  said. 

"Dork!!  That's  part  of  your  finger!"  she  exclaimed 
as  she  gazed  at  the  ghastly  object. 

True,  the  entire  skin  and  nail  section  had  been 
crushed  off  the  end  of  mv  finger.  I  hadn't  realized  it 
was  missing! 


Dad's  homebuilt  truck,  trailer,  and  logging  tractor,  which  he  used  in  his  timbering  activity  with  Floyd,  1945. 

My  brother,  Brent,  wrote  of  Dad's  mechanical  skill  in  his  autobiography:  /  still  remember  that  it  zvas  difficult,  because  of  rationing,  to  buy  such 
things  as  vehicles,  some  types  of  clothing,  gasoline,  and  other  stuff  which  was  needed  in  the  war  effort.  As  a  result,  my  dad  somehow  created  a  "tractor" 
from  old  cars,  and  although  it  was  a  strange  thing,  it  apparently  worked  pretty  well.  Many  other  nearby  ranchers,  on  the  other  hand,  either  had  to  get  along 
with  no  tractors  and  other  farm  equipment  or  had  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  buy  new  ones  or  to  keep  their  old  ones  running.12 

Floyd  Davis,  also  mechanically  gifted,  had  a  similar  set  of  logging  equipment.  His  son,  Dean,  wrote  of  his  father's  creativity  in  his  own 
1983  history:   "In  the  beginning  of  [my  Dad's]  logging  he  used  the  horses  but  he  soon  got  rid  of  them  and  built  a  tractor  from  a  Model  A  Ford  car  and  then 
he  made  a  bigger  one  from  a  1935  Chevrolet  truck.  He  cut  the  driveshaft  and  shortened  it  to  about  afoot  and  a  half  and  it  had  individual  rear  brakes  so  it 
would  turn  almost  like  a  caterpillar  tractor.  It  had  a  belt  drive  on  the  front  to  a  winch  on  the  rear  for  skidding  lots  and  a  side  arm  crane  could  be  put  on  to 
lift  the  logs  onto  the  sawing  deck."n 
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Thelma's  1944-45 
second  grade  class  at 
Lincoln  School  in  St. 
Anthony.  Thelma  is 
on  the  back  row,  far  left. 


To  supplement  ranch  income,  Mom  taught  school  for  three  years.  The  first  year  (1944-45)  she  taught 
second  grade  at  Lincoln  Elementary  School,  the  school  she  had  attended  as  a  girl.  Thema  signed  a  contract 
to  teach  a  second  year  at  the  St.  Anthony  school  but  when  she  was  offered  a  substantial  pay  increase  from 
the  nearby  Twin  Groves  school  district,  she  broke  the  contract  and  taught  for  the  next  two  years  there,  instead. 
Another  key  factor  in  changing  schools  was  Twin  Groves'  close  proximity  to  the  ranch.14 


Thelma's  1945-46  school 
class  in  Twin  Groves, 
Idaho.  She  earned  $170.00  <i 
month  for  ten  months  at  this 
school,  a  substantial  increase 
over  her  $107.66  monthly  pay 
at  Lincoln  School  the  year 
before.    I  helma  is  on  the  back 
row,  far  ri^ht. 
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4m?y  /o  Release 
More  Than  Five 
/lillion  in  Year 

Those  Under  26  to  Be  Drafted, 

When  tint  Sirtns  Blartd 

CJlashback,  Journal  11  p.  \bb) 

As  I  had  done  many  times  before,  I  completed 
the  morning  barnyard  chores,  did  some  irri- 
gating, quickly  ate  breakfast,  then  drove  the 
'35  Ford  truck  as  it  pulled  a  four-wheel  trailer  behind. 
I  had  driven  to  the  upper  ranch  to  load  and  haul  hay 
back  to  the  home  ranch.  Here,  the  alfalfa  hay  was 
stacked  in  convenient  places  for  feeding  during  the 
ensuing  winter. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  —  clear  skies  and  warm, 
but  not  hot. 

I  pitched  several  piles  of  hay  upon  each  hayrack 
then  I  climbed  aboard  and  tromped  the  feed  so  I  could 
easilv  load  some  more.  Then  I  drove  the  truck-trailer 
forward  to  the  next  group  of  hay  piles. 

During  all  this  time  I  was  thinking  about  the  news 
reports  of  the  Japanese-American  war.  The  news  of  the 
atom  bomb  had  come  to  us  and  I  was  wondering  how 
many  of  these  would  be  used  before  the  war  would  end. 

Germany  had  previously  surrendered  but  Japan 
was  doggedly  resisting  all  Allied  advances.  The  past 
years  had  been  traumatic  and  people  were  growing 
very  tired  of  war.  The  death  and  destruction  had  been 
enormous  and  hearts  were  heavy.  Personally,  I  was 
hoping  for  a  world  peace.  Then,  perhaps  conditions 
would  improve  and  normality  could  take  the  place  of 
the  frustration  that  had  existed.  Perhaps  then,  also,  I 
would  not  have  to  ask  Thelma  to  assist  me  in  the  fields 
as  she  had  so  graciously  done  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

I  loaded  some  more  hay  upon  the  racks.  I  climbed 
up  again  and  tromped  some  more.  A  third  time  I 
drove  forward  and  loaded  more  hay  upon  the  half- 
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filled  havracks. 

I  was  thinking  about  general  world  conditions  as  1 1 
again  walked  upon  the  rising  mounds  of  hay.  All  was 
very  quiet  except  for  the  soft  crunch  as  I  trod  around 
—  then  I  heard  a  shrill  sound.  I  stopped  and  listened 
and  I  turned  and  peered  toward  the  southwest.  Very, 
very  clearly  I  could  hear  the  siren,  which  was  located 
at  the  Idaho  Industrial  School.  This  institution  was 
located  west  of  St.  Anthony  and  was  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  where  I  was  now  working. 

The  sound  was  continuous  —  not  the  bleep-bleep 
heard  when  an  inmate  had  escaped.  Therefore  I  knew 
that  something  unusual  had  taken  place.  I  was  listen- 
ing intently  then  I  heard  another  siren  blast,  this  one 
from  the  fire  station  in  St.  Anthony.  Together  they 
were  telling  all  who  could  hear  them  that  THE  WAR 
WAS  OVER!!! 

No  ears  were  more  eager  to  hear  the  double  blast 
than  were  mine.  Quickly,  I  finished  loading  and  then  I 
drove  as  rapidly  as  I  dared  as  I  headed  for  home. 
When  there  I  rushed  to  the  house  and  was  greeted  by 
Thelma  as  she  excitedly  told  me  of  the  radio  news 
release.  Together  we  expressed  our  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  end  of  open  hostilities. 

True,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  but  I 
can  honestly  and  proudly  say  that,  as  members  of  the 
"home  front,"  we  did  what  we  could  to  assist  the  war 
effort. 

Incidentally,  Thelma  and  I  were  born  during  the 
first  World  War.  We  have  lived  through  three  other 
major  conflicts:  World  War  II,  the  Korean  Conflict,  and 
the  Vietnam  War.  At  this  time  (1981)  I  wonder  if  even 
yet  we  will  have  to  face  another!!  If  so,  will  the  sirens 
blare  again  in  victory? 


The  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  Family  and  the  Versal  &  Thelma  Davis  family 

lis  they  appeared  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  at  the  Hall's  home  in  Twin  Groves,  1945.  Thelma  Hall  Davis  was  the  oldest  living  child  in  the  1  (all 
r'amily  and  the  only  one  married  at  the  time  of  this  photograph.  Standing  in  back:  Rada,  Ray,  Keith,  Clifton,  and  Nola  Hall.  Front  Wayne,  Jick, 
Uuth,  Ruby  Hall.  Next  are  Thelma  and  Versal  Davis,  and  their  three  sons:  Brian  (between  his  parents),  LaYel,  and  Brent.  The  three  Davis  DO)  s 
played  back  and  forth  frequently  with  their  Uncle  Wayne  and  Aunt  Ruth,  who  were  near  their  age  and  lived  nearby. 


Tragedy  at  Island  Park 
Reservoir 

CJlashback.  Journal  D.  p.  ?I7> 

(The  following  account  combines  the  first-person 
perspectives  of  both  Versal  and  Thelma) 

helma:  The  bilious  clouds  were  settling  over  the 
mountain-shrouded  lake,  and  its  fringe  of  pines 
was  beginning  to  sigh.  At  first  the  sigh  was 

Ihigh  in  the  pine  tops  like  a  spirit  passing  through. 
I  looked  at  the  tip  of  my  fishing  pole;  it  was  quiet.   I 

(looked  around  for  my  three  boys.  Thev  were  now  here 


in  sight,  but  I  heard  a  distant  "pop,"  two  more  "pops, 
and  boyish  shouts  and  laughter.  I  relaxed  and  settled 
back  on  the  blanket  to  crochet  .~\no\  nigger-fish  again. 
Pat  [Dad's  brother]and  Myrtle  [Pafs  wife]  had  left 
about  an  hour  ago,  Dork  was  out  trolling  alone  in  his 
little  boat,  and  I  was  thorough!)  enjoying  the  serenity. 
.  .There  were  only  a  tew  boats  ou  the  Like,  in  fact  ' 
could  only  see  three  and  one  ot  those  w  .is  I  Vrk's  put- 
ting cockleshell.  I  noticed  that  he  w  .is  staying  closer  to 

shore  now,  much  closer. 

"1  le  must  be  watching  th.it  sky/'  I  thought. 

The  bobbing  tip  ot  m\  propped  pole  caught  m\  eye 
and  I  w  as  bus)  for  .m  hile.  \\  hen  I  tried  to  e.ist  my  line 
out,  the  rising  w  ind  w  hipped  it  far  to  mj  right  and  I 
had  to  recast  several  times  before  during  .1  lull.  I  spotted 
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put  a  goggle-eyed 
frog  out  in  front 
of  them.  The  frog 
blinked  and 
heaved  trying  to 
disgorge  an  abject 
from  its  gaping 
mouth.  Then  the 
frog  flew  to  pieces 
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it  far  enough  out.  Soon  Dork  putted  his  little  boat  up 
to  the  beach  and  climbed  out. 

Together  we  watched  the  white-caps  run  higher  and 
higher  on  the  lake.  Contentedly  we  listened  as  the 
wind  rushed  roaring  through  the  bowing  pines. 

Suddenly  Dork  sat  up  to  watch  a  large  boat,  a  very 
heavily  laden  boat,  go  laboriously  past  our  peninsula. 
There  were  at  least  fifteen  men,  women  and  children 
aboard.  Dork  worriedly  focused  his  binoculars  and 
watched  the  slow  progress  of  the  craft  as  it  headed  into 
the  wind.  Dork  swore  and  handed  the  binoculars  to 
me. 

"They're  crazy!"  he  exclaimed,  "Plumb  crazy  to  be 
out  on  that  lake  in  this  wind  .  .  .  and  with  kids  .  . .  and  I 
couldn't  see  any  life  jackets  .  .  .  and  loaded  like  that! 
You  couldn't  pay  me  to  go  out  there  the  way  this  lake's 
runnin'  now." 

I  watched  the  boat  wallow  along  heavily  until  Dork 
asked,  "Where're  the  boys?" 

I  quickly  realized  that  I  didn't  know  just  where  our 
boys  were,  so  I  hastily  volunteered,  "Oh,  I'll  go  get 
them  while  you  load  up.  No  use  trying  to  call  them  in 
this  wind." 

Dropping  the  binoculars  on  the  car  seat,  I  headed 
along  the  spray-whipped  edge  of  our  peninsula. 

"I  haven't  heard  those  boys  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,"  I  worried.  "And  they  could  start  a  fire  with 
those  firecrackers."  I  hurried  faster.  Mounting  a  little 
rise,  I  looked  down  on  my  three  boys  huddled  together 
in  a  little  hollow  well  out  of  the  wind.  Suddenly  Vel 
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By  the  time  the 
four  of  us  reached 
our  car  on  the  tip 
of  the  peninsula, 
Dork  had  dis- 
mounted his  little 
five-horsepower 
motor  and  put  it 
in  the  trunk  of  the 
car.  The  boat  was 
pulled  up  by  the  trailer.  Dork  was  packing  and  clean- 
ing the  fishing  gear.  I  walked  down  to  retrieve  my 
staked  pole  and  slowly  reeled  it  in.  The  boys  followed 
me,  grumbling  that  they  didn't  wanna  go  home  yet. 
Dork  called  us  to  help  lift  the  boat  onto  the  trailer. 
Brent  stopped.  "I  heard  something!" 
We  paused  and  looked  around  our  windswept 
peninsula.  There  wasn't  another  person  or  car  in  sight. 
"C'mon!  Let's  get  this  boat  loaded." 
"I  heard  someone  yell,"  insisted  Brent. 
We  all  looked  out  at  the  frothing  lake.  Dork  mut- 
tered, "Hell!  I  hope  not!"  He  looked  at  me. 

I  climbed  up  on  the  car,  and,  standing  on  its  top,  I 
looked  hard.  Then  I  saw  it  way  out  in  the  lake,  and 
during  a  lull  we  heard  it. 

Dork  never  even  looked;  he  dashed  to  his  little  boat 
and  began  to  drag  it  back  down  the  beach. 

"Get  my  motor!  Get  that  damned  motor  out  of  the 
trunk!  Hurry!  Hurry!" 

Sobbing,  I  wrestled  the  trunk  open  and  stumbled 
down  the  beach  with  the  motor. 

"You  can't  go;  you  can't  go  out  in  this  wind  with 
this  little  thing!"  I  sobbed.  "You  can't!" 
"I  can't  stay!" 

He  never  even  looked  at  me  as  he  frantically  fought 
to  mount  the  motor  on  the  back  of  the  bucking  boat. 
As  the  boys  and  I  struggled  to  steady  the  boat  for  him, 
Dork  kept  half-crying,  "And  with  all  those  women  and 
kids!  Those  d        fools!" 
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And  then  new  terror  struck  me.  "They'll  swamp 
you!  Just  one  person  could  flip  this  boat  over!  You 
know  that!  Please,  please,  let's  go  for  help!" 

"Get  those  innertubes!  All  you  c'n  find!  Hurry! 
Hurry!"  he  shouted.  We  could  only  find  two  that  were 
still  inflated. 

The  motor  sputtered  and  died  twice.  Dork  was 
trembling  with  urgency  as  he  yanked  the  starter  again 
and  again.  Finally  the  little  motor  coughed,  then  alter- 
nately roared  and  muffled  as  he  turned  lakeward..  .  . 
He  was  doggedly  bobbing  out  toward  a  barely  discern- 
able  object.  And  he,  big  man  though  I  knew  him  to  be, 
looked  so  pitifully  puny.1" 
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ersal:  I  started  the  motor  and  then  set  out  to- 
ward the  individual  in  the  lake.  The  waves 
were  tossing  the  small  craft  wildly  and  I  was 
forced  to  go  slowly.  As  I  progressed  I  finally  noticed 
the  bouncing  object  far  out  upon  the  water.  Steadily,  I 
drew  nearer,  and  as  I  approached,  I  saw  a  single  person 
grasping  an  empty  two-gallon  gas  can.  It  was  a  young 
woman.  Before  coming  close  to  her  I  sternly  told  her  to 
do  exactly  as  I  asked.  She  weakly  said  she  would, 
whereupon  I  let  the  boat  drift  to  her.  I  told  her  to  grasp 
the  side  of  the  boat  but  not  to  try  and  enter  until  I  as- 
sisted her.    This  she  obligingly  did.  Then  I  reached 
over  as  far  as  I  dared  and  grasped  her  around  the 
waist.  She  obeyed  my  requests  as  I  assisted  her 
from  the  water.  She  finally  rolled  over  the  side  of 
the  rocking  boat.  Immediately  she  collapsed  in  a 
prostrate  heap  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

I  looked  hurriedly  about  and  asked,  "Who 
I  else  is  out  here?" 

"No  one,  now,"  she  weakly  answered. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'now'?"  I  asked. 

"My  husband  was  with  me  but  he 
drowned." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him  go  down." 

I  took  a  last  look  about  and,  seeing 
nothing,  I  restarted  the  motor  and  cau- 
tiously, slowly  returned  to  where 
Thelma  was  waiting  on  the  bank.    I  here 
Thelma  assisted  the  girl  from  the  boat.     &'.'  in  J?J*  a w'^'' 
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Further  questioning  revealed  she 
and  her  husband  (of  six  months)  had 
been  using  a  small  boat  similar  to 
mine.  They  had  become  trapped  by  the 
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ever-increasing  fury  of  the  wind  and  waxes.  The  hus- 
band, a  World  War  II  soldier,  had  realized  their  danger. 
He  poured  the  gas  from  the  two-gallon  can,  resealed  it, 
and  told  her  to  hang  to  it  regardless  of  what  happened. 
The  boat  swamped,  leaving  them  trapped  in  the  water. 
He  was  still  wearing  rubber  hip  boots!  She  said  he 
struggled  for  a  little  while  then  disappeared  beneath 

the  waves.  She  then  grasped  the  life- 
saving  can  and  was  cling- 
ing to  it  when 
we  saw 
her. 
Thelma 
helped  [the 
woman]  into 
some  dry  an  - 
eralls,  which  I 
had  w  ith  me. 
Before  leaving, 
to  take  the  voung 
widow  [home],  I 
alerted  another 
large  boat  owner  to 
search  [for  her  hus- 
band].   1  his  u.is  do\w 
but  nothing  was 
found  except  a  paddle. 
We  drove  130  miles 
to  Shelley,  Idaho,  where 
her  parents  lived. 
About  two  weeks  after 
this  incident  a  fisherman 
noticed  some  hair  near  the 

surface  o\  the  water.  Further 
investigation  revealed  the 
body  of  the  victim,  still   w  ear- 
ing the  death-contributing  rub- 
ber boots.  Ironically,  the 
two-gallon  can  could  have  sup- 
ported both  people! 

1  le  w  as  j\y  enlisted  member  of 

the  I  v  armed  forces  ^nd  this 

tragedy  occurred  on  \ndcpvno\on<v 

Day  lul\  1.  [in  1946,  the  year  aftei 

the  end  of  World  War  II].   In  a  sense 
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Just  Let  £Mt  fltst,  Jim 

iTlashback,  Journal  Ti,  p.  nz) 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  James  Rydalch,  had 
invited  me  to  join  him  as  a  hunting  compan- 
ion for  the  day.  We  decided  to  hunt  for  elk  in 
the  Island  Park  area,  so,  after  choring,  I  joined  him  and 
we  drove  to  the  flat  tree-covered  territory  east  of  the 
main  highway.  The  snow  was  about  eighteen  inches 
deep  and  was  wet  and  heavy.  The  temperature  was 
moderate. 

We  trudged  eastward  as  we  threaded  through  the 
dense  pine  forest.  Occasionally  an  elk  track  was  found 
but,  none  were  fresh. 

Jim  was  a  tall,  lithe,  rawboned  man  who  strode  on 
relentlessly  through  the  knee-deep  snow.  I  was  in 
great  physical  condition  but  my  legs  were  not  as  long 
as  his  and,  therefore,  I  became  more  physically  tired 
than  he.  Jim  realized  this  and  would  stop  frequently 
and  let  me  get  my  breath. 

We  had  walked  and  waded  for  two  or  three  miles 
when  we  found  fresh  tracks  of  several  elk.  Elatedly, 
we  tracked  these  animals  for  a  while  sensing  we  were 
close  at  times. 

Jim  led  out  and  I  followed  in  his  wide-apart  tracks. 
After  a  while  I  whispered,  "Jim,  hold  up  a  minute.  I've 
got  to  rest." 

In  his  nice  way  he  stopped  and  we  rested  for  a 
minute  or  two  —  then  on  again.  After  several  of  these 
stops  I  suggested,  "You  go  ahead.  I'll  rest  here  until  I 
hear  you  shoot  or  until  you  come  back. " 

He  replied,  "Well,  it  is  getting  late  so  I'll  walk  on  for 
a  ways  and  then  come  back  here.  I  won't  be  gone 
long." 

So  Jim  proceeded  on  the  quest.  I  heard  the  crackling 
of  brush  as  he  disappeared.  Then  all  was  quiet.  I 
leaned  against  a  tree  then  I  slowly  slid  downward  until 
I  was  sitting  upon  the  soft  snow.  This  was  restful  and  I 
enjoyed  gazing  upon  the  serenity  of  the  white  blanketed 
world  around  me.  I  nodded  my  head  a  time  or  two  as 
I  almost  dozed.  This  lasted  for  perhaps  half  an  hour 
when  I  saw  Jim  returning. 

"Boy  did  we  ever  flub!    Those  elk  were  right  behind 
that  bunch  of  brush  right  over  there,"  he  stated  as  he 
pointed  from  where  he  had  come.  "They  must  have 
heard  us  talking  and  took  off.  I  saw  them  once  or 
twice  but  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  shoot." 

"Well,  it's  too  late  now  so  I  guess  we  had  better  start 


back,"  I  remarked  as  I  remained  seated  against  the  tree. 

"If  we  go  due  west  we  will  hit  the  highway  in  about 
an  hour."  Jim  remarked  as  he  started  to  go.  I  reached 
over  and  picked  up  my  rifle  and  then  leaned  forward 
to  rise  to  my  feet,  but .  .  .  nothing  happened.  I  tried 
again  —  I  could  not  get  to  my  feet! 

"Hey,  Jim,  come  here  a  minute,"  I  sheepishly  asked. 

"Well,  pal,  what's  wrong?  Can't  you  get  'em  to 
work?"  He  inquired. 

"Just  give  me  a  hand.  I  think  I'll  be  OK,"  I  replied. 
Jim  helped  me  to  stand  erect.  I  wavered  as  he  held  me 
from  collapsing  back  to  the  snow. 

"Go  easy.  I'll  get  you  loosened  up,"  he  instructed  as 


Dad  successfully  shot  this  trophy  buck  on  his  very  first  deer 
hunt.  His  neighbor,  Lester  Carter,  organized  the  hunting  trip  into 
the  Salmon  River  country  of  Idaho  in  the  fall  of  1943  and  invited 
Versal  to  join  the  group.  Mom  often  joined  Dad  on  subsequent 
hunts;  they  not  only  enjoyed  comradery  with  other  hunters  and 
the  adventure  hunting  provided,  but  additionally  the  meat  they 
brought  home  was  a  welcome  addition  to  their  food  supply.  They 
became  adept  in  butchering,  canning  (or  freezing),  and  cooking  the 
venison. 


flashbacks 
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I  took  a  haltering  step.  I  tried  another,  then  still  an- 
other. Soon  I  felt  strength  returning  to  my  formerly 
paralyzed  limbs. 

With  Jim's  needed  help  I  was  soon  able  to  walk 
alone.  Slowly,  we  returned  to  the  road  where  our  car 
was  parked. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Jim's  help  I  would  have  re- 
mained in  that  sitting  position  where  I,  no  doubt, 
would  have  frozen  to  death. 

My  fatigue,  coupled  with  the  crippling  effect  of  the 
cold  snow,  had  made  me  subject  to  the  merciless  on- 
slaught of  Mother  Nature. 

Note:  I  know  of  an  instance  where  and  when  a  man, 
afflicted  such  as  I  had  been,  actually  died  in  a  similar 
situation.  This  happened  in  the  same  area. 


"Well,  can  we  try  some?"  one  boy  asked  as  he  spoke 
for  all  members  of  the  troop. - 

"Sure,  make  one  sandwich  and  each  take  a  bite.  If 
you  like  it,  then  make  all  you  want." 

Thereupon  I  assisted  them  as  they  made  a  sample 
sandwich.  They  tried  a  bite  or  two  with  audible  "L 
and  "Oh's."      Then  one  boy  said,  "Boy  I  didn't  know 
onions  like  this  could  taste  so  good." 

"Me  neither,"  another  added. 

By  evening  all  that  was  left  was  the  emptv  paper 
sack.  The  bread  supply  had  diminished  greatly  also. 
Members  of  other  troops  could  easily  identify  us  by 
our  smell. 

I'm  sure  some  mothers  were  taken  aghast  by  the 
reports  of  their  sons  when  they  reported  about  their 
new  food  treat. 


By  Our  Smell 

(^Flashback.  Journal  7),  p.  4-9) 

nt  was  the  last  day  of  our  stay  at  Teton  Peaks  Council 
Scout  Camp.  My  hungry  troop  of  boys  had  eaten 
just  about  all  we  had  in  camp.  It  had  been  a  very 
active  week  in  which  many  phases  of  outdoor  scout- 
ng  skills  had  been  taught.  But  this  was  Friday  morn- 
ing and  final  tests  and  preparations  for  breaking  camp 
were  being  taken  care  of. 

I  watched  the  boys  as  they  moved  about  and,  noting 
that  they  were  OK,  I  went  inside  the  cook  tent.  I  was 
not  concerned  about  the  low  supply  of  food  because  I 
knew  the  boys  were  not  hungry  and  we  had  enough 
to  tide  us  over. 

But  I  was  somewhat  hungry,  and,  observing  a  large 
paper  sack,  I  peered  inside.  It  was  full  of  large  onions. 
We  had  plenty  of  bread  and  butter  so  I  simply  pre- 
pared a  thick  onion  sandwich.  I  sprinkled  some  salt 
upon  the  onions  and  then,  closing  the  sandwich,   I 
stepped  outside.  Some  scouts  watched  as  I  ate  and 
enjoyed  the  tasty  treat.  I  thought  little  of  this  as  I  had 
done  this  many  times  before. 

"Mr.  Davis,  what  are  you  eating?"  I  was  asked  by 
one  of  my  scouts. 

"Just  an  onion  sandwich,"  I  replied. 

"You  mean  those  onions  from  that  sack  in  there?" 

"Sure,  they're  good  this  way,"  I  offered. 

"Well,  aren't  they  nasty?"  I  was  asked. 

"Why  no,  this  is  good,"  I  said  as  I   took  another  large 
biti'. 


During  the  latter  part  of  Versal's  ranch  years  he  served  as  a 
scout  master  in  the  St.  Anthony  First  YVard.     I  his  was  the 
beginning  oi  an  association  with  scouting  th.it  lasted  tor  several 
decades  and  .1  nunc  to  another  state    In  .1  1964  rough  draft  ol  Ins  life 
history  Versa!  wrote: 

hort  time  before  I  left  the  ranch  I  I  ee.mie  in 

sponsored  Boy  Scout  movement.  I  bet 

I  irsl  Ward   I  atei  I  served  .<-  scoutm 

then  became  <i  member  of  the  adm 

met  many  people  in  this  position  and  I  hope  I  b... 

them   LaVel  and  Brent  became  interested  in  thi 
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and  certificates  then 
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In  this  December  1946,  3-generation  photo  Charlotte 
Alice  McDaniel  Davis  posed  with  her  son,  Floyd 
Ervin  Davis,  and  her  namesake  granddaughter, 
Alice  Dorothy  Davis.  The  portrait  was  produced  five 
months  before  the  elder  Alice's  death  from  cancer  on  12 
May  1947  at  age  72. 


Ltaving  the  fianch 

CTlashback) 

After  Dad's  sudden  passing  Mother  lived  for 
some  time  on  the  ranch,  but  then  she  fell 
victim  to  ill  health  and  required  constant  care. 
Thelma  was  teaching  school  and  therefore  was  unable 
to  properly  assist.  So  finally  Mother  went  to  live  with 
other  family  members,  where  she  stayed  for  short 
periods  of  time.  While  she  was  ill  and  bedridden  in 
Bert  and  Vera's  home  in  St.  Anthony,  she  passed  away. 
I  recall  very  clearly  when  this  took  place.  I  was  actually 
happy  that  she  was  now  free  of  her  physical  pain  and 
had  joined  Dad  in  a  continuation  of  their  life  together. 
During  the  later  years  of  my  married  life  on  the 


ranch  I  became  interested  in  repair  work  on  automo- 
biles. This  sort  of  work  interested  me  and  eventually 
worked  out  an  apprenticeship  during  two  winters  at 
the  local  Chevrolet  dealership.  During  this  time  I  also 
managed  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  ranch.  However, 
as  time  went  by,  I  realized  more  and  more  that  ranchin 
was  not  fulfilling  my  vocational  desires.  So,  when  an 
opportunity  arose  for  permanent  employment  in  a  nei 
autobody  shop,  I  accepted.  This  decision  involved 
selling  a  small  interest  in  the  ranch.  I  used  what  proceec 
I  received  as  my  share  of  the  family  estate  and  purchase 
or  rather  made  a  down  payment  on  a  comfortable 
home  in  St.  Anthony.  So  my  severance  from  ranch  life 

J  J 

to  urban  living  took  place  and  therefrom  I  have  been 
"city  dweller." 
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Z\ow  Did  It  Gtt  Thtrt? 

(flashback,  Journal  T),  p.  64- > 

When  Thelma  and  I  left  the  ranch  in  1947  we 
were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  various  objects 
which  would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.  I 
sold  some  things  and  simply  gave  away  others.  There 
was  one  article  which  I  felt  I  should  destroy. 

I  had  several  sticks  of  dynamite  which  had  been 
protected  and  semi-hidden  for  several  years.  I  talked 
to  the  president  of  the  canal  company  and  he  advised 
me  to  simply  destroy  the  dynamite  material.  This 
actually  belonged  to  the  Dewey  Canal  Co,  of  which  I 
had  been  water  master. 

Most  of  the  material  was  simply  broken  open  and 
disassembled  but  I  felt  I  must  have  some  fun  with 
three  full  sticks. 

So  one  quiet  day  I  went  to  the  northwest  of  the 
farmyard  area,  a  safe  distance  from  the  house  and  farm 
buildings.  In  a  conspicuous  spot  lay  a  large  and  thick 
lava  rock.  It  was  much  too  heavy  to  bodily  lift  into  a 
suitable  position  for  dynamiting.  So,  I  excavated  be- 
neath it  making  room  for  the  three-pack.  I  assembled 
the  fuse  and  cap  and  placed  such  with  the  three  sticks. 
Then  I  piled  loose  dirt  around  the  entire  rock,  leaving 


the  extended  fuse  in  a  lightable  position. 

After  all  was  readv  I  looked  all  around  to  make  sure 
no  one  or  nothing  would  be  in  danger  then  I  touched  a 
match  to  the  fuse.  It  sputtered  a  bit  and  then  gushed 
forth  the  characteristic  [audible]  "sssss."  I  then  ran 
back  toward  the  farmyard  buildings  and,  in  a  safe 
place,  I  watched  the  spot  from  which  I  had  just  come. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  dynamite  cap  exploded,  which 
caused  the  three-pack  to  explode  also.  The  rock,  minus 
small  pieces,  rose  quickly  into  the  air  forming  a  grace- 
ful arch  as  it  rose  higher  and  higher,  while  also  moving 
east  across  the  county  road.  Then  it  started  to  descend 
and  did  so  coming  to  a  dusty  stop  in  the  freshly- 
plowed  ground  of  the  neighbor's  field. 

I  was  amazed  that  it  was  lifted  so  far.  I  walked  over 
to  it  and  glanced  around.  No  other  rock  of  any  kind 
was  near  it.  Even  with  a  few  fragments  blown  away, 
the  object  was  too  heavy  to  move  so  I  simply  let  it  lay. 
I've  often  wondered  what  the  neighbor  thought  as 
he  discovered  this  impediment  in  his  newly-tilled  field. 
What  could  possibly  have  dropped  it  there?  \'o  wheel 
tracks,  no  skid  marks,  just  plain  plowed  ground.  Did  it 
come  from  a  star?  Was  it  a  meteorite?  Or  was  he  just 
seeing  things?  Anyway,  how  did  it  get  there? 


Lava  rock  on  Upper  Ranch,  2008. 
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Sand  Creek  Road  looking  south 
towards  St.  Anthony,  1988. 


Thtn  and  jJo\n 

flashback,  Journal  M,  p.  136' 


ight  now  (in  1987)  I  am  parked  on  the  summit 
of  a  lava  rock  hill  on  Sand  Creek  Road  north  of 
St.  Anthony.  I  can  see  the  area  south  and  west 
of  me  where  the  home  ranch  rests.  Also  I  can  discern 
the  general  area  of  the  160  acres  comprising  the  old 
upper  farm.  This  area  is  directly  east  of  me. 

I  am  visited  with  deep  thoughts  about  the  memo- 
rable past  and  how  conditions  now  try  to  erase  such. 
But  I  have  a  firm  resolve  to  retain  my  precious  memo- 
ries of  years  ago  and  so  the  present  condition  of  this 
special  area  does  not  dim  my  great  appreciation  of  the 
past. 

I  wish  to  record  some  comments  on  several  items  of 
immediate  interest.  Of  course,  my  remarks  will  be  fla- 
vored with  personal  conviction  but  nevertheless  I 
record  my  impressions  here. 

THE  SAND  CREEK  ROAD  —  Sand  Creek  Road  used 
to  be  a  worrisome  course  that  led  north  to  the  moun- 
tains from  which  the  clear  waters  flowed.  The  original 
road  was  rough,  unstable,  and  meandered  some  as  it 
coursed  over  the  general  terrain.  In  early  spring  the 
low  areas  were  virtually  impassible  and  the  high  lava 
rock  surfaces  were  constantly  rough.  Because  of  its 
rough  nature,  it  offered  semi-seclusion  from  general 
public  travel  found  in  many  other  areas. 

I  remember  travelling  the  old  road  many,  many 
times  as  I  did  so  with  teams  and  wagons  or  later  with 
logging  trucks.  Wildlife  was  often  seen  along  the  route 
and  range  cattle  were  common  to  the  area. 

At  this  time  now,  the  first  few  miles  leading  north 
are  actually  graded  and  paved,  something  I  never  be- 
lieved would  ever  happen.  The  rest  of  the  road  is 
graded,  contoured,  and  graveled.  I  miss  many  of  the 
unique  early  conditions  of  the  road  but  I  must  admit 
that  later  years  have  brought  betterment. 
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ACCESS  ROADS  —  Years  ago 
there  were  definite  and  useable  access 
roads  leading  from  the  home  place  and  also 
from  the  Sand  Creek  Road.  These  roads  led  to  ranch 
areas,  which  had  been  developed. 

At  this  time  practically  all  of  these  special  roads, 
which  I  used  for  many  years,  are  no  longer  in  use. 
Why?  This  reflects  the  fact  that  man,  to  a  great  extent, 
now  can  travel  whenever  and  wherever  he  wishes  with 
the  new  development  in  all-terrain  trucks,  tractors,  and 
other  machinery.  A  definite  passable  road  is  not  al- 
ways necessary.  People  are  going  and  coming  from  the 
isolated  area  on  roads  other  than  the  originals.  They 
do  so  as  thev  wish  and  where  thev  wish. 

Again,  is  it  good  or  is  it  bad?  I  guess  I  am  old  fash- 
ioned but  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  first  access 
roads  were  used.  I  would  miss  them  now  if  I  were  re- 
quired to  live  again  in  the  area. 

ELECTRIC  AND  UTILITY  LINES  —  I  recall  how  many 
years  ago  the  only  public  utility  we  had  was  a  common 
wind-up  telephone. 

I  well  remember  when  electricity  became  available. 
I  prewired  the  home  and  various  outbuildings.  This 
was  simply  but  effectively  done  as  I  tried  to  minimize 
extra  clutter  and  inconvenience.  I  was  pleased  to  mod- 
ernize in  this  respect  because  I  realized  the  great  help 
obtained  by  using  energy  in  a  practical  manner.  This 
all  proved  to  be  good  and  very  useful. 

But  now,  as  I  glance  around,  I  see  a  profusion  of 
power  lines,  poles,  lights,  signs,  electric  motors,  and 
other  power-related  items.  I  wonder  if  all  such  is  realh 
necessary  and  prudent. 

The  disarray  of  utility  availabilities  is  everywhere 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  sensible  consolidation  is  in 
great  need. 
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Of  course,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  the  old 
home  or  any  of  the  houses  in  the  area  but  I  suppose 
they  are  using  this  energy.  I  hope  such  is  being  done 
more  profitably  than  the  myriad  of  wires,  lines,  and 
pipes  would  suggest. 

BUILDINGS  OF  THE  HOME  RANCH  —  I  just  wish  I 
could  be  as  optimistic  about  the  home  ranch  and  the 
buildings  as  I  am  about  the  Sand  Creek  Road,  but  I 
can't.  I  look  with  dismay  as  I  glance  over  the  disarray 
of  improperly  constructed  buildings,  fences,  and  cor- 
rals that  now  clutter  the  home  place.  I  suppose  people 
have  different  ideas  but  it  is  saddening  to  me  when  I 
visualize  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  buildings  etc. 

The  house,  itself,  has  been  remodeled  until  it  only 
vaguely  reminds  me  of  our  old  lovely  home.  I  suppose 
that  inside  it  is  now  more  to  the  liking  of  the  individuals 
who  now  live  within.  But  the  simple  design,  which  I 
remember  so  well,  is  now  practically  gone  forever. 


The  old  cow  barn,  which  we  used  to  have  and  which  I 
helped  Dad  construct,  is  no  longer  there.  The  potato 
pit,  which  I  worked  in  so  many  times,  has  been  filled 
in  and  unsightly  buildings  and  sheds  have  been 
erected  Instead. 

The  chicken  coop,  which  I  constructed  many  vears 
ago  and  used  for  a  long,  long  while,  is  no  longer  in 
evidence. 

The  repair  shop  /garage,  which  I  personalis'  built, 
no  longer  exists  because  a  fire  destroyed  it. 

The  yard  itself,  which  used  to  be  open  and  uncluttered 
is  now  just  the  opposite.  Old  useless  machinery, 
scattered  boards,  fencing  material,  barnyard  scum  and 
debris  cover  the  area  instead. 

There  is  one  thing  that  does  remain  and  of  which  I 
am  very  proud.  Thelma  and  I  developed  and  seeded  a 
beautiful  front  yard  lawn;  most  of  this  still  remains. 
The  beautiful  flowers,  which  we  planted  are  not  now 
in  evidence.  However,  a  large  crab  apple  tree,  which  is 


Vcrsal  surveys  the  Davis  ranch  in  1^88,  four  decades  after 
moving  from  the  propert) 
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about  70  years  old,  still  remains. 

I  remember  how  things  used  to  be  and  it  is  my 
(perhaps  biased)  opinion  that  the  home  and  outbuild- 
ings were  much  more  desirable  years  ago  than  what 
exists  there  today. 

I  wish  to  forget  about  the  present  picture  and,  in- 
stead, cement  in  my  mind  the  glorious  mind-memory 
of  the  place  in  yesteryears. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  —  As  I  glance  over  the  land 
comprising  the  old  home  area,  and  as  I  have  viewed 
the  landscape  of  the  upper  farm,  and  other  areas  adja- 
cent to  it,  I  notice  something  vastly  different.  In  a  way 
I  can  understand  this  and  yet  in  another  I  cannot. 

The  trees  that  seemed  to  be  in  great  abundance 
years  ago  are  no  longer  in  evidence.  And  many  bushes 
—  wild  varieties  in  most  cases  —  used  to  blossom  with 
colorful  panorama.  Again  these  no  longer  exist.  I  well 
remember  how,  along  the  low  places  next  to  the  water, 
willows  and  bushes  used  to  grow  in  profusion.  These 
trees  and  willows  provided  refuge  for  myriads  of 
birds,  but  now  few  birds  are  seen. 

If  I  were  to  live  here  again,  I  would  miss  the  pres- 
ence of  these  most  welcome  natural  residents.  But  it 
seems  that  farmers  have  cleared  the  waterways  of 
what  they  thought  were  troublesome  growths.  I 
suppose  this  helped  so  far  as  proper  irrigation  was 
concerned,  but  in  doing,  this  robbed  the  terrain  of  a 
natural  beauty  that  now  is  badly  needed. 

GENERAL  CLUTTER  - 1  believe  one  of  the  most  dis- 
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A  1988  view  of  property  on  the  opposite  side  of  Sand  Creek 
Road  from  the  old  Davis  ranch  home. 


heartening  aspects  of  this  area  is  the  tremendous 
clutter  and  disarray  that  generally  exists.  This  is 
composed  of  not  only  cans,  boxes,  rotting  boards,  and 
old  fence  posts,  but  also  decaying,  falling  down  buildings. 
Furthermore,  in  the  general  area,  which  I  knew  so  well, 
there  were  only  a  few  homes.  Now  there  are  also 
many  trailer  houses  and  mobile  structures.  These, 
with  rare  exception,  are  poorly  situated  and  organized. 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS  —  As  I  travel  the  road  leading 
north  of  the  ranch  home  I  enter  what  used  to  be  pristine, 
sagebrush,  open  range-land.  Sagebrush,  of  itself  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  troublesome  growth  of  little 
beauty,  but  I  distinctly  remember  how  I  loved  and 
appreciated  the  vast  expanses  of  this  gray  prairie 
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growth.  It  reminded  me  of  huge  areas  of  untouched 
expanse  where  one  could  walk  or  ride  horseback  and 
feel  free  in  a  pristine  extensive  wilderness. 

But  now,  again,  I  suppose  the  present  terrain  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  progression.  Much  of  this  great 
expanse  has  been  plowed;  brush  has  been  removed, 
and  farming  is  a  new  industry  upon  it.  To  irrigate  this 
land  it  has  to  be  sprinkled  by  commercial  irrigation 
systems. 

Irrigation  itself,  from  the  standpoint  of  canals  and 
ditches,  is  still  being  utilized  but  I  glance  around  at  the 
situation  on  the  home  place  and  the  upper  ranch  where 
my  Dad  and  I  both  developed  a  watering  system 
through  the  medium  of  ditches;  this  method  is  no 
longer  used.  The  waterways  will  no  longer  carry 
water  to  the  places  he  and  I  thought  were  valuable, 
I  know  sprinkling  is  efficient  but  also  is  very  expen- 
sive. Again,  is  it  all  worthwhile  and  best?  I  question 
some  aspects  of  this  so-called  improvement. 


was  well  taken  care  of,  well  irrigated.  We  used  every 
square  foot  that  could  reasonably  be  developed.  We 
raised  feed  and  rotated  crops  for  the  cattle,  but  now 
this  same  acreage  is  used  only  for  grazing  purpose-*. 

I'm  not  against  raising  cattle  but  I  think  of  how  my 
Dad  worked  for  years,  how  he  homesteaded,  and 
painfully  developed  it  —  how  he  cleared  the  brush, 
built  fences,  and  seeded  the  proper  areas.  He  labori- 
ously built  ditches  by  utilizing  simple  manpower  and 
horse  powered  equipment. 

He  did  all  this  in  a  manner  which  to  me  seems 
much  better  than  that  being  done  by  using  the  sophis- 
ticated equipment  of  today.  He  made  these  efforts 
work  and  pay  off  as  he  provided  a  living  for  himself 
and  family. 

That  land  with  all  the  ditches,  fences  etc.  was  still 
ready  for  others  to  use  \\  hen  1  left  the  ranch  in  194~ 
But  in  the  40  years  since  that  time  this  Kind  has  re- 
verted back  to  the  way  Dad  first  saw  it. 


UNDERGROWTH  AND  RANGE  —  In  walking  over 
the  160  acres,  which  we  commonly  called  the  "upper 
farm,"  I  now  look  with  dismay  when  I  see  the  incredi- 
ble encroachment  of  sagebrush  and  weeds  upon  the 
land,  which  my  father  personally  developed  and 
farmed  and  utilized.  After  his  death  I  did  the  same 
thing.  I  remember  those  clean  acres  very  well,  but  now, 
much  of  it  is  simply  deteriorated  with  weeds,  thorns, 
and  sagebrush.  These  have  reclaimed  much  of  the 
land. 

This  land  that  we  used  to  farm,  for  hay  mainly, 


'Upper  Ranch"  range,  2008. 
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During  Dad's  thirty-plus  years  on  the  ranch  his 
natural  abilities  as  a  mechanic  had  become 
increasingly  evident,  especially  during  the 
depression  when  finances  were  tight  and  the  war 
years  when  parts  were  practically  non-existent  and 
creative  repair  work  was  essential.  He  adeptly  kept 
farm  machinery  running,  a  skill  in  great  demand.1 
Wanting  to  build  on  this  innate  talent,  Dad  began  to 
branch  out.  He  had  been  introduced  to  autobody  repair 
work  by  an  old  friend  named  Jim  Johnson  and  through 
his  influence  became  an  apprentice  at  Economy  Motors, 
a  St.  Anthony  automobile  repair  shop.2  During  the 
winters  of  1945-'46  and  '46-'47  he  worked  in  town  and 
at  the  ranch  concurrently.3 

Another  motivating  factor  for  the  apprenticeship 
was  Dad's  realization  that  the  time  for  settling  his 
mother's  estate  was  rapidly  approaching  for  she  was 
in  failing  health.  With  six  other  siblings  to  consider, 
he  knew  he  might  not  be  operating  the  ranch  much 
longer.  So  he  weighed  his  options  and  decided  the  time 
was  right  to  pursue  a  different  vocation.  His  autobody 
apprenticeship  positioned  him  well  for  that  change. 

Before  she  died  Grandma  Davis  personally 
parceled  her  estate  among  her  children.1  In  April 
1947,  after  the  settlement  was  made,  Dad  sold  his 
interest  in  the  ranch  and  put  a  down  payment  on  a 
home  in  St.  Anthony^  he  also  signed  on  as  a 
repairman  at  Idaho  Auto  Body,  a  new  repair  shop  in 
town.  He  later  became  service  manager  there." 

Of  this  significant  turning  point  in  his  life  1  )ad  later 


wrote:  The  years  on  the  ranch  were  pleasant  and  memo- 
rable but  this  change  in  my  lifestyle  was  needed  and  proved 
to  be  for  my  best  benefit.  Though  I  don't  really  feel  1  have 
benefitted  more  financially,  yet  I  have  grown  and  matured 
more  perceptibly  in  the  labor  field  around  other  individuals. 
At  least  I  have  been  gainfully  employed  since  that  time  in 
1948.  I  have  never  at  any  time  been  unemployed  or  drawn 
compensation  relating  to  such.' 


Opposite  Page:  "Versal  and  me  in  a  mi  and  white  formal  with 
flowers  on  my  shoulder  and  Versal  with  mustache,  5  March  ! 

(Mom's  notation  under  this  photo  in  the  Da\  is  family  album.) 

Below:  Mom  labeled  this  photo:  "Our  tenth  Anniversary  Pic 
tare,  1947"  in  her  album.  If  s  a  portrait  of  Dad  Mom,LaVel 

Brent  (8),  and  Brian  (4),  near  the  time  the\  moved  to  Si   Anthoin 
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6llict  Davis'  Dtath 

Only  two  weeks  after  dividing  her  estate  among 
her  children,  Alice  Davis  passed  away.  She 
died  of  cancer  at  age  72  on  12  May  1947  at  the 
St.  Anthony  home  of  her  daughter,  Vera  Davis  Loveland. 
Grandma  Davis  did  not  live  at  the  ranch  during  the 
last  three  years  of  her  life.  In  fact,  relationships  in  the 
shared  home  had  been  under  considerable  strain  at  the 
time  of  her  departure.  Her  continued  "mothering"  of 
LaVel  had  been  an  ongoing  problem8  and  her  physical 
health  had  been  rapidly  deteriorating,  a  condition 
which  seemed  to  alter  her  mental  state  as  well.9  She 
began  needing  care  that  Dad  and  Mom  couldn't  give 
for  they  were  both  gone  most  of  each  day  —  he  taking 
care  of  ranch  duties,  she  teaching  school  in  Twin  Groves. 
Family  tensions  developed,  which  Dad  alluded  to  in 
his  Flashback  on  p.  10: 

After  Thelma  and  I  were  married,  we  lived  on  the  ranch 
and  occupied  the  north  section  of  the  ranch  home.  These 
were  good  years  but  many  adjustments  had  to  be  made  as  we 
struggled  to  solve  many  problems.    Family  increase  became 
apparent  and  some  dissension  existed  between  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  myself.  This  was  because  of  misunderstand- 
ings between  us.  Hoivever,  this  never  became  a  major  prob- 
lem and  has  long  since  died  out. 

So  Grandma  Davis  began  living  for  short  periods  of 
time  with  other  family  members  but  strains  soon  de- 
veloped in  their  homes,  too.  Alice,  who  had  previously 
been  happy  and  likable,  was  now  "difficult,"  remem- 
bered my  cousin  Jay  Loveland.  He  said  his  parents 
(Bert  and  Vera  Loveland)  finally  arranged  for  her  to  live 


in  the  old  cabin  on  their  ranch  north  of  town  and  hired 
Myrtle  Flemming  (with  a  grown  daughter  and  young 
granddaughter)  who  moved  in  as  well,  to  see  to  her 
needs.  This  arrangement  seemed  to  satisfy  her  better.10 

Jay's  sister,  Cleova  Loveland  Peterson,  recorded  her 
impressions  of  Grandma  during  this  time  period: 

After  Grandfather  Davis  died  in  1942,  Grandmother 
Davis  seemed  to  change  drastically.  She  gave  her  farm  to 
her  youngest  son  Versal.  He  zoas  to  take  care  of  her  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  .  .  .  Grandmother  stayed  for  a  while  and  then 
went  to  stay  with  Floyd,  Wayne  and  then  Damarisfor  a 
short  time.  After  which  she  came  to  live  with  my  Parents  in 
St.  Anthony.  Grandmother  stayed  for  a  while  but  wanted  to 
live  alone  so  my  Parents  fixed  the  Loiieland  Ranch  house  for 
Grandmother  to  live  in.  I  remember  Dad  and  Mother  hired 
a  woman  to  stay  with  her  after  she  finally  consented.  She 
was  happy  there  and  remained  until  she  became  ill  and  had 
to  live  with  my  Parents  in  St.  Anthony.  She  rebelled  con- 
stantly because  she  still  wanted  to  be  alone  at  the  ranch.  Shel 
wanted  to  take  care  of  herself. 

As  the  Cancer  progressed,  Grandmother  became  bedfast 
and  [my]  Mother  [Vera  Davis  Loveland]  had  to  be  with  her 
almost  constantly  day  and  night.  Her  devotion  to  her 
Mother  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  remember. 

One  night  1  went  to  help  Mother  because  she  was  so 
exhausted  and  I  heard  Grandmother  praying.  She  was 
asking  the  Lord  to  take  her.  She  couldn't  stand  the  pain  any 
longer  and  she  felt  her  life  was  over,  and  she  was  being  a 
burden  to  those  she  loved.  Not  long  after  this  her  prayer  was 
answered,  Grandmother  Davis  passed  away  in  1947. n 


Alice  Davis  (right)  and  Myrtle 
Flemming,  Alice's  caregiver  during 
her  last  two  years  of  life,  1946.12 
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Above:  The  Versal  Davis  family  home  in  1950  located  at  347 
West  Main  Street  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  (on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Main  and  North  4th  West).  The  photos  above  and  to  the  right  were 
taken  while  my  family  lived  there. 

Dad  and  Mom  purchased  this  house  with  the  large,  sunny, 
glassed-in  front  porch  on  28  April  1947  for  $9,000  from  Carl  and  Eva 
Lens,1 !  using  funds  from  Dad's  inheritance  to  make  the  down  payment.14 

Right:  A  side-rear  view  of  the  Davis  home  in  1950.  The 

home's  purchase  included  three  lots  (numbers  11,  12,  &  13  in  Block 
57). 1S  This  photo  was  taken  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  3-lot 
property. 


Below:  The  Davis  home  in  1988.  Dad  sits  on  a  tree  stump  on 
the  front  lawn  of  his  old  home  during  a  visit  to  St.  Anthony  thirty-six 
years  after  moving  to  Utah. 


Below:  The  Davis  home  in  2008.   I  he  old  home  appears  to  be 

well-kept  in  this  4th  of  luh  photo  taken  litt\  six  \  ears  after  W  e 

mo\  ed  awaj 
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fLtyairs  vJtrt  Trtt 

(Tlashback.  Journal  T),  p.  bV 

The  1939  Packard  looked  wonderful  with  its  fresh 
coat  of  shining  black  paint.  There  were  no 
dents,  rough  spots,  or  broken  glass.  Jim  John- 
son and  I  were  proud  of  our  joint  effort  in  restoring  the 
car  as  requested  by  its  owner. 

It  was  parked  in  the  paint  room  of  the  Idaho  Auto 
Body  Company  but  we  needed  the  room  for  a  little 
while  as  we  intended  to  wash  Jim's  '37  Chevrolet.  This 
was  after  hours  and  it  was  dark  outside. 

We  simply  raised  the  exit  door  and  drove  the  refur- 
bished auto  outside.  Jim  left  the  car  then  drove  his  into 
to  the  now  vacated  paint  and  wash  room. 

I  lowered  the  exit  door,  then  Jim  and  I  did  a  little 
work  on  his  car  and  washed  it.  When  through,  I  raised 
the  exit  door  so  Jim  could  remove  his  car  from  the 
building.  He  did  so  and  then  turned  to  go  to  the 


Packard  to  drive  it  back  inside.  But  —  no  Packard!  He 
had  left  the  kevs  in  the  car  and  someone  had  stolen  it! 

We  notified  the  police,  described  the  stolen  car,  then 
waited.  We  knew  we  were  to  blame  for  leaving  the 
keys  inside.  Now  what  would  happen  to  it?  And  to  us? 

Near  daylight  we  received  word.  The  car  was  in 
Idaho  Falls,  forty  miles  south,  and  was  wrecked! 

The  story:  an  inmate  from  the  local  Idaho  State  In- 
dustrial School  [a  youth  detention  facility  in  St.  An- 
thony] had  escaped,  walked  to  St.  Anthony,  spied  our 
shiny  prize,  decided  to  steal  it  and  had  driven  it 
through  town  heading  south.  Our  stolen  car  report 
had  alerted  police,  who  identified  the  car  and  gave 
chase.  The  thief  had  driven  at  high  speed,  lost  control, 
and  had  struck  a  telephone  pole. 

Jim  and  I,  feeling  chagrined,  obtained  the  use  of  the 
company  wrecker  and  drove  to  Idaho  Falls.  Here  we 
observed  the  damage,  moaned  about  it,  then  towed  the 
wreck  back  to  the  repair  shop.  We  then  spent  several 
days  repairing  the  stricken  automobile.  Parts  had  to  be 


Dad  poses  in  before  and  after  photos  of  a  car  damaged  in  a 
rollover  accident  that  he  and  autobody  specialist,  Harvey  Jensen 
(also  shown),  repaired  in  1946. l6  This  is  not  the  same  car  as  the  one 
Versal  mentions  in  this  Flashback  but  is  representative  of  the  work 
he  performed  for  five  years  at  three  different  St.  Anthony  autobody 
shops:  first  at  Economv  Motor  Company,  then  at  Idaho  Auto  Body 
Company,  where  he  served  as  service  manager  for  two  years,  and 
finally  two  years  at  Fremont  Motor  Company.17 
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replaced  and  worst  of  all,  explanations  had  to  be  made 
to  the  owner. 

All  in  all,  the  wash  job  on  Jim's  car  proved  expen- 
sive indeed  as  we  paid  all  costs  and  did  all  repair  work 
on  the  twice-repainted  Packard. 

J^tar  Tragtdy 

ITlashback,  Journal  V,  p.  bb) 

All  the  mechanics  were  gone  for  the  day  and  I 
was  alone  in  the  repair  department  of  the 
Idaho  Auto  Body  Company.  I  was  service 
manager  at  the  time  and  had  stayed  late  to  check  a 
few  matters.  Loy  Howard,  a  part  owner,  was  in  the 
enclosed  office  area. 

A  black  sedan  needed  some  repair  work  and  I 
thought  I  would  back  the  car  up  and  find  out  what 
must  be  done.  So  I  rolled  a  large,  wheeled  jack  under 
the  differential  and  pumped  the  handle  until  the  car 
was  sufficiently  high  to  permit  me  to  use  a  creeper  and 


slide  under.  I  did  this  and  checked  various  parts  of  the 
rear  assembly.  I  then  rolled  onto  my  side  and  was 
pulling  on  a  small  hanger  when,  without  warning,  the 
car  slid  from  the  supporting  jack.  The  heavy,  sudden 
weight  rested  on  my  shoulders,  pinning  me  so  I  could 
not  move.  I  could  barely  breath  except  in  short 
spasmodic  exertions. 

Realizing  I  would  have  to  have  help,  I  took  two  or 
three  short  breaths  then  yelled  as  loudlv  as  I  could.  I 
was  rewarded  immediately  by  getting  Loy's  attention. 
He  rushed  from  the  office,  discovered  mv  dilemma, 
and  procured  another  jack.  He  quickly  placed  it  under 
the  car,  pumped  the  handle  and  soon  the  opprt>si\  e 
weight  began  to  be  lifted  from  me.  As  soon  as  I  was 
free  I  pushed  myself  from  under  the  auto. 

I  could  now  take  deep  breaths  and  after  regaining 
my  composure,  I  gratefully  thanked  Loy. 

Had  I  been  alone  that  evening  I'm  sure  I  would  have 
perished.  Why  was  Loy  Howard  there  late  that  evening? 
I'm  glad  he  had  some  clerical  work  to  catch  up  on. 


I  Harvey  Jensen  proudly  poses  by  the  car  he  and  Dad 
reconditioned  following  body  damage  sustained  in  a  rollover 
accident  in  1946.  The  photo  was  taken  in  front  of  Economy  Chevrolet 
Company  on  Bridge  Street  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
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"Sonic  of  the  old  gang  at  a  dinner  held  in  our  honor  as  members  of  the  St.  A.  volunteer  fire  department  in  1951.  We  had  a  very  enviable  record 
of  fire  fighting  and  prevention. "  (Dad's  notation  for  this  photo.  Unfortunately,  he's  not  in  the  picture.) 

My  brother,  Brent,  commented  on  the  shirts  the  men  are  shown  wearing  here:  "After  we  moved  to  Logan  and  I  zcas  in  high  school,  I  found  a  grea, 
looking  shirt  hanging  in  the  closet  and  asked  Mom  if  I  could  wear  it.  It  was  black  and  had  long  sleeves  and  pearl  buttons.  Pretty  cool,  huh?  Anyway,  Mom 
told  me  that  it  was  Dad's  fire  department  shirt,  which  he  wore  on  special  occasions.  She  gave  me  the  shirt;  I  wore  it,  but  I  don't  remember  what  ever  became 
of  it.  "w    (I  believe  Dad  is  wearing  his  fireman's  shirt  in  the  photo  on  p.  181,  the  1957  study  group  picture.) 


Volunteer  Tirtman 

One  of  my  most  memorable  experiences  [in  St.  An- 
thony] was  that  of  being  a  volunteer  fireman  on  the 
local  department.  Many  varied  experiences 
evolved  from  this  activity.19 

My  older  brother,  Brent,  was  eight- 
years-old  when  our  family  moved  from 
the  ranch  into  St.  Anthony,  old  enough  to 
have  lingering  impressions  of  the  five 
years  our  family  lived  in  town.  Dad's 
participation  as  one  of  the  city's  volun- 
teer firemen  was  one  of  Brent's  more 
prominent  memories.  He  recorded: 

While  in  St.  Anthony  Dad  zvas  a  member 
of  the  town  fire  department.  It  was  a  volun- 
teer department  then  and  they  responded  to 
fires  as  needed.  All  volunteers  were  expected 
to  drop  whatever  they  were  doing  (they  all  had 
other  jobs)  when  the  city  fire  alarm  sounded  and 
go  to  a  pre-designated  spot  in  town  to  meet  the 


Versal's  volunteer 
fireman's  badge 


fire  truck,  which  then  went  to  the  location  of  the  fire.  Wlien 
the  alarm  [Brent  remembered  it  as  a  siren;  a  veteran  volun- 
teer fireman  said  it  was  a  bell]  sounded,  it  could  be  heard  all 
over  town.  I  guess  they  all  made  it  (most  of  the  time),  but  I 
still  remember  that  when  the  fire  truck  went  by  with  its  sire) 
wailing,  it  was  always  followed  by  a  string  of 
cars.  (Some  may  have  been  firemen  tnjing  h 
catch  up  with  the  truck;  others  may  have 
been  "ambulance  chasers,"  which  was  ille- 
gal.) Fires  were  a  big  event  in  a  small  town 
like  St.  Anthony  where  little  other  entertain 
merit  was  available.  It  was  almost  as  ifpeop 
were  enroute  to  a  spectator  sport,  even  if  it 
was  some  poor  neighbor's  house  burning 
down,  or  a  barn,  or  a  haystack. 

I  don't  remember  many  of  the  fires  aroun 

town  because  I  was  too  young  to  tailgate  tht 

fire  engi?ie  in  a  car,  but  we  did  have  a  house 

across  the  street  from  us  (to  the  west)  partialh 


burn.  The  family  had  to  move  out  for  a  few 
months  while  repairs  were  being  made,  which  gav 
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me  the  (illegal)  opportunity  to  sneak  into 

their  house  one  day  after  the  fire  and  look 

around.  The  reason  I  did  so  was  because 

you  don 't  often  get  a  chance  to  wander 

around  in  a  burned  out  house,  but  more 

importantly,  the  family  had  a  son  a  few 

years  older  than  I  was  and  1  had  heard 

he  had  some  really  neat  model  airplanes 

in  his  room.  And  he  did!  During  my 

clandestine  wanderings,  1  found  that  his 

room  hadn't  been  burned  and  he  had 

model  airplanes  still  hanging  from  the 

ceiling  from  threads.  They  were  really 

great!  The  only  downside  was  that  while  I  was 

looking  around  his  room,  the  family  came  home,  found 

me  there,  and  my  only  escape  was  to  tell  their  son  how  great 

his  airplanes  were.  They  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  that, 

sent  me  on  my  way,  and  I  got  out  of  there. 

I  guess  there  was  some  prestige  in  being  a  volunteer  fire- 
man back  in  those  days,  even  if  Mom  got  regularly  upset 
because  Dad  often  came  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  with 
burn  holes  in  his  clothing.  The  fire  department  was  in  every 
parade,  complete  with  dressed-up  firemen,  a  red  fire  engine 
and  all  kinds  of  fanfare.  LaVel  and  1  were  the  envy  of  every 
other  kid  in  town  because  we  got  to  ride  on  the  fire  engine 
with  my  Dad.10 


This  fire  truck  was  used  in  the  early  50s  when  Dad  was  a  vol- 
unteer fireman  and  is  still  proudly  paraded  through  town  during 
St.  Anthonv's  annual  Pioneer  Day  Parade  each  July  24th.  It  is  also 
used  for  more  somber  occasions  as  in  funeral  proceedings  tor  past 
or  present  firemen.21 

In  the  1950s  the  First  National  Bank,  centrally  located  on  the 
corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  Main,  had  a  large  bell  mounted  on  its 
roof,  which  could  be  heard  all  over  town.  When  the  department  was 
notified  of  a  fire  in  the  community,  the  bell  sounded  the  alert  tor 
volunteer  firemen  to  immediately  gather  at  the  bank  tor  pickup  b) 
the  fire  truck. - 

Economy  Chevrolet,  Dad's  place  ol  emplo)  ment,  w  as  com  e- 
niently  close  to  the  bank,  which  allowed  him  to  catch  the  fire  truck 
when  needed    Idaho  Auto  Body  -.md  Fremont  Motors  Versal's  other 
work  locations  during  his  St.  Anthony  wars,  were  also  near  the  I 
ter  of  town. 


Looking  south  on  Bridge  Street,  1940s 


Economy  Che\  rolet 


X 


The  First  National 
Bank  Building 
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Lock  Jaw 

ITlashback,  Journal  ID.  p.  129> 

Tetanus  or  "lock  jaw,"  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  is  a  much-talked-about  affliction  but 
few  people  have  actually  experienced  the 
ailment.  Medical  treatment  is  prescribed  to  indi- 
viduals to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  malady 
before  it  actually  occurs. 

The  name,  "lock  jaw,"  is  a  suitable  appellation 
given  to  this  painful  infection. 

My  "lockjaw"  story  took  place  in  about  1949, 
shortly  after  Thelma  and  I  had  moved  from  the 
ranch  to  St.  Anthony.   It  went  about  like  this: 

"Mom,  I've  got  a  sore  jaw  this  morning.  I  guess 
I'd  better  have  Doc  Miller  take  a  look  at  it." 

"Well,  if  it  is  still  bothering  you,  then  go  have 
your  tooth  pulled,"  Thelma  replied. 

So  I  excused  myself  from  work  at  the  Economy 
Chevrolet  garage  and  walked  the  short  distance  to 
the  dentist's  upstairs  operating  room.  A  visual  in- 
spection indicated  that  the  left  lower  wisdom  tooth 
was  seriously  imbedded  and  needed  to  be  removed. 

"If  it  needs  removing,  then  go  ahead,"  I  resolutely 
told  the  doctor.  Thereupon,  he  methodically 
probed,  twisted,  and  finally  removed  the  offending 
tooth.  He  had  to  break  it  into  two  pieces  to  extract 
it.  But  after  having  done  so,  he  washed  the  damaged 
area  of  my  sore  jaw  and  then  said,  "Well,  Versal,  we 
finally  got  the  blasted  thing  out.  Your  jaw  will  be 
sore  for  a  day  or  so,  but  it  will  soon  heal." 

I  paid  my  bill  and  then  went  home  to  feel  sorry 
for  myself.  The  medication  to  relieve  the  pain  was 
wearing  off  and,  of  course,  real  pain  and  discomfort 
now  was  felt.  But  I  managed  through  that  day  and 
night. 

The  following  morning  I  went  to  work  but  did 
not  stay  the  entire  day.  In  the  evening  Thelma  said 
to  me,  "How  would  you  like  to  take  me  to  the 
donkey  softball  game  tonight?" 

I  replied,  "My  jaw  is  still  pretty  sore  but  I  suppose 
we  could  go  and  watch  the  fun." 

When  the  hilarious  fun  started,  Thelma  and  J 
were  seated  comfortably  in  our  little  car,  which  was 
parked  on  the  edge  of  the  baseball  field.  My  jaw 
was  very  sore  and  stiff.   It  was  painful  to  even  try 
to  open  my  jaw. 

During  the  course  of  the  entertainment  several 
amusing  things  took  place.  Laughing,  which  was 
normally  enjoyable,  became  a  source  of  mixed 
emotions  to  me.  I  desired  to  open  my  mouth  and 
laugh  as  others  did  but  the  pain  was  unbearable 
and  I,  therefore,  had  to  suppress  my  desire  to 


demonstrate  my  mirth. 

After  the  game,  Thelma  and  I  returned  to  our 
home  and  I  tried  to  rest  but  this  was  not  possible. 
Aspirin  did  not  suffice  nor  did  absolute  quiet.   The 
night  seemed  unbearably  long  but  at  last  morning 
arrived. 

"I'm  going  to  go  back  and  see  Doc  Miller,"  I  told 
Mom.  She  agreed  to  accompany  me  and  we  entered 
his  office  in  an  emergency  situation. 

With  my  jaws  locked  shut,  I  told  him  as  best  I 
could  about  my  discomfort.  He  visually  inspected 
my  swollen  jaw  and  said,  "I  believe  we  had  better 
have  you  hospitalized  and  treat  you  for  tetanus. 
I'll  make  arrangements  to  have  you  admitted  in 
Rexburg.  Dr.  Rigby  will  take  care  of  you." 

Therefore,  I  was  admitted  into  a  small  facilitv  in 
Rexburg.  Dr.  Rigby  confirmed  the  suspicion  that 
tetanus  infection  was  the  cause  of  my  discomfort. 

I  became  one  of  the  first  to  be  treated  with  a  new 
drug  called  penicillin.  The  war  had  recently  ended 
and  this  new  prescription  was  a  result  of  research 
conducted  during  the  last  part  of  the  world  conflict, 

For  about  three  days  I  was  unable  to  separate 
my  jaws  and  ate  only  strained  soup  between  my 
teeth,  but  after  that,  I  was  able  to  eat  more  nor- 
mallv. 

I  was  lucky  to  have  a  new  medical  marvel  relieve 
me  of  the  physical  discomfort. 


D 


Singing 

CJlaslxback,  Jour  rial  ffl,  p.  14-<S> 

ad  had  a  great  baratone  singing  voice.  I  re- 
member hearing  him  perform  many  times 
when  I  was  growing  up.  Of  his  vocal  talent  he 
wrote:  Sonic  mention  should  be  made  of  my  activity  in 
singing  both  in  Idaho  and  Utah.  It  seems  I  was  apparently 
blessed  with  a  fair  baritone  voice.  Because  of  this  I  have  been 
called  upon  hundreds  of  times  to  render  selections  (solo,  duet, 
quartet,  etc.)  at  various  occasions.  1  have  enjoyed  this  a  great 
deal  and  am  grateful  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  this  talent 
and  also  thank  those  who  have  helped  me  develop  it.23 
Dad  wasn't  the  onlv  one  in  the  Davis  familv  with 

J  J 

musical  skills.  His  older  brother,  Floyd  was  exception- 
ally talented  as  well.  Of  him  Dad  wrote:  He  possessed  a 
likeable  personality  which  made  him  liked  by  all  who  knew 
him.  .  .  he  became  interested  in  music  and,  as  a  result,  becanu 
a  band  member,  playing  a  trombone.  This  led  to  his  playing 
in  orchestras  at  dances.  He  also  was  a  gifted  singer  and 
became  intensely  involved  in  quartet  work.  I  sang  with  him 
and  others  for  many,  many  years.24 
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Floyd's  "funeral  singing"  log  for  1949. 

Entries  marked  in  yellow  indicate  occasions  where 
Dad  joined  his  brother  Floyd  and  two  other  men 
(Myrthan  Bassett  and  Lester  Dayton)  in  a  male  quar- 
tet to  provide  music  for  funerals  that  year.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  the  entries  shows  their  sister,  Vera,  also 
teamed  up  with  Floyd  in  performing  this  compas- 
sionate service  for  neighbors  and  friends  in  the 
small  St.  Anthony  community.  The  page  is  one 
of  many  from  the  log  Floyd  kept  for  years. 


Photo  courtesy  Dean  Davis 
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Floyd  Ervin  Davis  and  his  "Conn"  trombone,  1926.  Floyd's  wife,  (  arrie  (  rape  I  )a\  is,  w  rote 

of  his  musical  abilities:  W/io/  /«•  was  about  12  years  old  he  persuaded  his  parents  to  buy  him  a  trombone    U  first 

only  i  osi  about  $12.00,  as  they  thought  he  might  not  do  too  much  with  it   At  thai  turn-  they  had  a  band  nd  I  loyd  u  m  the 

farm  and  asked  them  if  he  could  practice  with  them.  He  was  very  faithful  in  his  practise  and  showed  such  interest  in  it  that  his 

good  "Conn"  instrument,  paying  for  it  a  little  at  a  time  from  then  milk  i  hei  ks   He  was  delighted  with  this  instrument  an  He 

played  with  the  band  for  several  years,  and  then  later  he  got  a  job  with  an  orchestra  playing  tor  dant  es 
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chapel  overflow 
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Chapel 


enclosed  porch/classroom 


St.  (SLnthonij  Third  Ward 

During  their  years  on  the  ranch,  the  Davises 
had  been  members  of  the  large,  1300-member 
St.  Anthony  First  Ward.  However,  not  long 
before  their  move  into  town  the  ward  was  divided  and 
a  new  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward  was  formed.  The  Yellow- 
stone Stake  Tabernacle  building  served  the  needs  of  the 
St.  Anthony  First  and  Second  Wards  but  couldn't  accom- 
modate another  congregation  so  the  new  Third  Ward 
was  left  looking  for  a  home.  And  a  "home"  is  what 
they  found. 


Above:  A  rough  layout  of  the  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward 
chapel-home  during  the  years  our  family  went  to  church  there. 
The  home's  living  room  served  as  the  chapel;  classes  were  held  on 
the  front  porch,  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  rooms,  and  downstairs; 
the  Primary  met  upstairs  and  sometimes  in  the  basement  and  a  small 
room  tucked  away  off  the  kitchen  served  as  the  bishop's  office.26 
Brent  remembers  the  chapel  had  an  old  organ  which  had  to  be 
pumped  by  foot.27 

Left:  A  2010  photo  of  the  former  chapel  at  507  West  1st 
North.  On  28  June  1957  the  home  was  sold  to  George  and  Ada 
Ostermiller.  Ada,  now  a  widow,  continues  to  live  there  today  (2010). 


A  house  located  at  507  West  1st  North  was  purchased 
and  renovated  for  use  by  the  new  ward  and  on  13 
April  1944,  the  congregation  met  for  the  first  time  in 
their  new  meetinghouse,  with  forty-two  ward  members 
in  attendance.  The  home  was  dedicated  as  a  chapel  a 
year  later  by  Elder  LeGrand  Richards,  Presiding 
Bishop  at  the  time.  During  their  St.  Anthony  years,  the 
Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  family  attended  church  here. 

Although  the  quaint  home-chapel  was  loved  and 
appreciated  by  the  ward  members,  raising  funds  for  a 
new  "real"  chapel  was  a  high  priority  from  the  start. 
In  1956,  after  countless  dinners,  bazaars,  and  other 
fund  raisers,  the  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward  moved  into  a 
newly  constructed  building  only  a  block  away  and  the 
little  home-chapel  was  later  sold. 
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Church  JnvoWtmtnt 

I  hadn't  realized  until  I  began  writing  Dad's  history 
(this  biography)  that  there  may  have  been  a  time 
when  he  and  Mom  weren't  fully  involved  in 
church  participation.  During  my  lifetime  our  family 
life  was  centered  around  church  activity.  However,  in 
his  own  words  Dad  indicated  such  was  not  always  the 
icase.  He  wrote:  When  we  took  up  residence  in  St.  An- 
thony we  became  members  of  the  3rd  Ward.  Wliile  there  we 
carried  on  the  church  and  civic  duties  as  delegated.  I  con- 
tinued my  activity  in  scouting  and  dancing.  I  was  also  in- 
volved in  the  leadership  of  the  Mutual  of  the  ward.13 

It  was  during  this  time  that  my  wife  and  I  began  to  take  a 
more  serious  interest  in  church  and  spiritual  things.  Although 
lean  frankly  say,  and  proudly  too,  that  I  never  drank  or 
wtoked,  yet  I  took  little  interest  in  church  activity  for  seven 
or  eight  years  after  our  marriage.  But  growing  children 
make  one  more  thoughtful  and  therefore,  our  religious  interest 
and  participation  increased  and  has  remained  a  steady 
influence  since  that  time.29 

Mom  didn't  address  their  possible  "less  active" 
status  in  her  own  memoires.  She  simply  stated  some 
of  the  church  positions  they  held: 

During  our  years  on  the  ranch  we  also  found  time  to 
work  in  the  Church.  I  served  as  second  counselor  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone Stake  Primary  and  Versal  as  scoutmaster  in  our  St. 
Anthony  First  Ward.  I  later  served  as  a  counselor  in  the  St. 
Anthony  First  Ward  Primary  Presidency. 

After  the  death  of  Ver  sal's  father,  we  finally  decided  to  sell 
the  farm  as  Versal's  real  talents  as  a  mechanic  developed  and 
his  repair-skills  were  more  and  more  in  demand.  In  1947  we 
moved  our  family  of  3  sons  into  a  home  we  bought  in  town 
in  the  newly  organized  St.  Anthony  3rd  Ward  area.  Again 
Versal  served  as  scoutmaster  and  then  as  YMM1A  (Young 
Mens  Mutual  Improvement  Association)  president.  Also, 
ice  team-taught  the  Gospel  Doctrine  C/r7>->. 


61  Ltsson  Ltarntd  the 
diard  vJaxj 

As  related  by  Versal  LaVel  Davis  on  Aug.  5,  1984. 
Taped  and  transcribed  by  Twila  Bird,  his  daughter. 
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take  over  much  easier  than  at  other  times. 

Thelma  and  I  had  been  to  a  party  one  night.  This 
was  in  St.  Anthony  in  about  1950.  We'd  been  with 
many  other  members  of  the  ward  there;  they  were 
good  friends  of  mine.    We'd  been  talking  about  some 
gospel  subject  —  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  —  that 
I  didn't  agree  with  them  on.  Finally  I  told  Thelma  wed 
better  go  home.  I  was  angry  and  didn't  want  to  hear 
any  more  about  it.  We  went  home.  I  was  upset. 

This  went  on  for  a  day  or  two!  I  was  brooding  and 
thinking  about  it  and  I  got  more  and  more  upset. 

A  few  nights  later,  Thelma  and  I  went  to  bed  as 
usual.  I  couldn't  sleep  verv  well,  but  I  finallv  did.  I 
was  sleeping  flat  on  my  back.  During  the  night,  I 
awoke  with  the  feeling  that  something  was  stifling  me. 
I  felt  like  I  couldn't  breath  and  I  couldn't  move.  Some- 
thing was  directly  over  me;  it  was  dark  and  evil.  I 
opened  my  eyes  —  I  state  this  most  assuredly  —  I 
opened  my  eyes!  I  could  see  something  over  me.  It 
was  dark  and  close  to  me,  just  a  few  inches  over  m\ 
face.  It  was  an  evil  individual,  dark  oi  visage.  It  was 
struggling  with  me;  I  was  struggling  with  it.  I  couldn't 
raise  mv  arms.  I  was  pushing  but  all  I  could  do  w  as 
quiver.  I  couldn't  make  my  muscles  respond. 

Finally,  I  thought  of  something  I'd  been  taught 
many  times  in  church  about  the  priesthood.  I  simply 
said  this:  "By  the  power  of  the  priesthood  which  I  bear 
I  command  you  to  leave  my  presence!"  That  individual 
stopped,  glared  down  at  me  and  raised  up  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.  He  was  a  tall  man.  He  looked  at  me  evilly, 
but  he  knew  I  had  power.  I  le  walked  down  the  side  oi 
the  bed  and  out  the  door.   I  saw  him  no  more. 

After  this  evil  thing  left  the  room,  I  said,  "Thelma, 
did  you  see  that?"  She  was  asleep  but  woke  up  as  1 
spoke. 

Mom,  who  was  present  when  Dad  related  this  expe- 
rience, interjected  at  this  point: 

"/  verify  what  your  dad  has  said.  He  kept  saying,  Didn't 
you  see  it?!  Didn't  you  feel  it?!  Didn't  you  -<v 

Then  Dad  continued: 

I  think  I  had  this  experience  because  I  had  been 

ha\  ing  evil  thoughts  within  nrvj  own  mind  and  the 

de\  11,  or  one  ot  his  helpers,  u  as  w  orking  on  me  to 
make  the  situation  e\  en  w  orse.    E\  il  spirits  ha\  e  pow  ri 

and  they'll  take  ad\  antage  ot  \  our  problems  and  vs  eak- 

ni'sses  to  tr\  to  bring  \  on  into  their  power 


his  story  has  quite  a  training  lesson:  when  you 
let  your  own  attitudes  jno\  feelings  get  the  best 
of  you,  sometimes  the  spirit  ot  the  de\  il  can 
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Jm  Sorry,  1  Tritd 

ITlashback.  Journal  D.  p.  3f) 

Our  first  child  was  a  boy.  Our  second  child  was 
a  boy.  Our  third  child  was  a  boy.  Well,  we 
wouldn't  trade  any  of  them  back  in  for  a  girl 
but  we  wondered  if  a  fourth  would  be  the  same.  We, 
of  course,  desired  a  girl  but  it  didn't  seem  possible. 

However,  after  we  had  moved  from  the  ranch  to  a 
home  in  St.  Anthony,  Thelma  soon  gave  birth  to  another 
child. 

We  had  made  arrangements  for  the  birth  to  take 
place  in  the  local  hospital  located  near  the  Snake  River. 
This  is  a  beautiful  setting  in  the  center  of  town. 

When  Thelma  felt  it  was  time  to  go  there  I  drove  to 
the  facility  where  she  was  promptly  admitted. 
All  went  normally  as  she  was  given  anesthetic  prior  to 
final  birth.  After  the  delivery  the  attending  nurse  told 


me  that  Thelma  had  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl! 

I  was  elated  and  asked  if  I  could  go  into  the  recovery! 
room  and  talk  to  Thelma. 

"Yes,  go  right  in,"  she  said. 

Thelma  was  dozing  and  I  hesitated  to  awaken  her 
but  I  shook  her  arm  a  bit  and  she  slowly  turned  her 
head  toward  me. 

I  had  said  nothing  but  she,  with  half-open  eyes, 
said,  "What  was  it?" 

"It's  a  girl!"  I  quickly  replied.. 

She  started  to  cry  but  with  trembling  voice  she  said, 
"I'm  sorry,  Dork.  I  tried  to  get  you  a  girl." 

I  smiled  as  she,  still  unknowing,  drifted  off  to  sleep. 
A  pleasant  surprise  would  be  awaiting  her  when  she 
awakened  from  her  stupor. 


I  (Twila)  was  born  at  the  St.  Anthony  Hospital  on  2  March  1948. 
Two  years  later  my  sister,  Tamara,  also  joined  the  Davis  family  at 
this  location. 


( 


6  May  1948.  Twila's  first 
baby  photo,  age  2  months. 
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emergency  Treatment 

ITlasliback.  Journal  JX  p.  80) 

It  was  doer  hunting  season  and  Thelma  and  I,  to- 
gether with  Wayne  and  Myrtle  and  others,  were 
making  final  preparations  for  our  annual  trip  to 
the  remote  Iron  Creek  area  of  central  Idaho. 

Ed  Welch,  a  close  neighbor  and  good  friend  of  mine, 
desired  to  go  with  us.  This  we  readily  agreed  upon. 
We  told  him  to  bring  a  sleeping  bag,  gun,  and  a  few 
personal  articles.  We  assured  him  that  we  would 
purchase  all  the  food  and  other  normal  needs. 

This  was  soon  done  and  we  gathered  into  our  cars 
and  trucks  and  drove  250  miles  to  the  secluded  area. 
We  were  expecting  to  stay  about  ten  days  before  returning 
to  St.  Anthony.  No  stores  were  within  a  radius  of 
about  75  miles. 

"OK,  you  guys,  supper  is  ready,"  Myrtle  said  as  she 
and  Thelma  organized  our  first  meal. 

Each  of  us  obtained  a  cup,  plate  and  cutlery.  We 
were  enjoying  the  meal  and  some  banter  went  back 
and  forth  as  we  ate  and  drank  some  postum  [a  non-caf- 
feinated  hot  drink]. 

Soon  Ed  Welch  said,  "That  was  sure  good.  All  I 
need  now  is  a  cup  of  coffee." 

All  the  rest  of  us  stopped,  saying  nothing.  Then 
Thelma  injected,  "Oh,  my  gosh,  we  forgot  that  you 
drink  coffee.  Well,  we,  uh,  we,  darn  it,  Ed,  we  didn't 
bring  any." 

Ed,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  getting  his  favorite 
drink,  simply  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  try  whatever  you 
have  there." 

"We're  sorry,  Ed,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  that's  alright.  Maybe  I  can  kick  the 
coffee  habit  while  I'm  here." 

> 

So  Ed  joined  us  in  drinking  cocoa  and 
postum. 

We  had  been  in  camp  only  about 
twenty-four  hours  when  Ed  came  down 
with  a  sore  throat  and  severe  chest  congestion. 
We  offered  to  drive  out  and  place  him 
under  a  doctor's  care  but  he  resisted  this 
emphatically,  saying,  "I  came  here  to  hunt 
and  enjoy  camping  with  you  guys  and  I'm 
not  leaving  here  now." 

We  did,  however,  convince  him  to  go  to 
bed  and  rest.  We  had  some  mustard  and 
onions,  which  we  mixed  together.  This  we 


applied,  as  a  poultice,  to  his  chest,  keeping  him  extra 
warm,  also. 

After  two  or  three  days  his  condition  improved 
he  could  move  a  bit  around  camp.  We  men  had  been 
hunting  and  had  several  deer  readv  to  bring  into  camp. 
But  Ed  had  not  been  hunting  as  yet.  Finallv,  as  our 
stay  was  about  over,  Ed  said,  "I'm  going  out  todav. 

"But,  Ed,  you're  not  that  well,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  live  or  die,  I'm  going  out  anyway." 

So  Ed  went  hunting.  It  was  painful,  I'm  sure,  but  he 
doggedly  went  on  and  on.  Late  that  afternoon,  his 
determination  was  rewarded  as  he  shot  a  nice  deer.  I 
was  with  him  and  I  did  the  physical  work  of  taking  the 
animal  back  to  camp. 

During  this  trip  we  ran  low  on  food  variety  so  the 
women,  including  Thelma,  cooked  up  a  delicious 
mixture  of  pork  and  beans  mixed  with  chili.  Hungrv 
and  much  improved,  Ed  ate  voraciouslv. 

Upon  returning  to  St.  Anthonv  Ed  told  his  wife 
about  that  last  tasty  meal.   In  a  day  or  two  she  came 
over  to  visit  Thelma  ,md  asked  what  that  special  dish 
was  that  her  husband  had  enjoved  so  much. 

Thelma  and  she  had  a  big  laugh  when  they  talked 
of  this  simple  emergency  menu. 

Ed's  recuperation  had  whetted  his  appetite  so  much 
that  postum,  pork  and  beans,  chili,  and  other  simple 
foods  tasted  even  better  at  that  time  than  the  fancy 
foods  and  coffee  he  normallv  received  at  home. 

His  wife  was  amazed  that  Ed  had  gone  ten  days 
without  coffee.  She  said  that  had  never  been  done 
before  in  their  marriage. 

Ed  Welch  (left),  Ed's  brother-in-law,  Versal,  and  LaVel  fol- 
lowing the  deer  hunt  described  in  this  Flashback,  1949.  1  d 
had  been  ill  on  the  trip  but  recovered  in  time  to  shool  a  deer  before 
returning  home. 
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Was  It  Worth  It? 

CJlashback,  Journal  33,  p.  \0b) 

The  Loon  Creek  area  of  Idaho  is  located  deep 
within  the  Salmon  River  Range,  a  very  moun- 
tainous, heavily  forested  terrain  that  drains  into 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  turbulent  Salmon  River. 

Thelma  and  I,  together  with  Wayne  and  Myrtle, 
Dutch,  Albert,  Dean  Davis  (Floyd's  oldest  boy),  and 
others  used  to  go  deer  hunting  in  the  area  each  fall. 
We  would  plan  on  about  10  days  for  the  trip.  Our 
success  factor  was  almost  100%  as  we  were  able  to 
shoot  our  choice  of  deer. 

One  fall  we  camped  about  10  miles  north  of  a  pre- 
cipitous mountain  pass,  which  we  were  required  to 
ascend  then  descend  as  we  went  to  our  hunting  territory. 
During  our  stay  we  did  many  things  other  than  hunt- 
ing. Prospecting  for  gold  was  fun;  lounging  in  camp 
was  great;  fishing  took  some  time. 

But,  one  day  I  resolved  to  hunt  the  west  mountain 
in  search  of  a  trophy  buck.  So  arising  early,  I  prepared 
a  sandwich,  shouldered  my  .30-06  ["thirty-aught-six" 
Springfield  rifle]  and  commenced  climbing  the  steep, 
ragged  slope.  I  proceeded  until  late  afternoon  during 
which  time  I  had  seen  various  deer  but  not  the  "special 
one"  I  desired.  Then,  as  I  labored  up  a  bare  ridge,  I 
heard  a  sound  below  me  and  to  the  left.  Immediately  a 
tremendous  buck  ran  from  beneath  the  ridge  and 
crossed  over  behind  me.    I  instinctively  fired  and  the 
animal  dropped  just  under  the  ridge  opposite  the  side 
it  had  come  from. 

I  proudly  viewed  my  trophy  and  then  I  field 
dressed  it.  It  was  so  large  and  heavy  that  I  could  not 
hang  it  from  a  tree.  I  headed  for  camp  where  I  reported 
my  success. 

Next  morning  I  decided  that  Thelma,  Wayne  and  I 
would  rent  a  horse  from  the  nearby  ranch.  This  we  did 
then  made  the  long,  hard  climb  to  the  place  where  the 
deer  was.  There  Wayne  assisted  me  as  we  loaded  the 
carcass  onto  the  trusty  old  horse.  After  securely  lash- 
ing the  deer  to  the  saddle,  Thelma  and  I,  with  our 
young  son,  LaVel  [12  or  13  at  the  time],  started  the  long 
arduous  descent.  Wayne  left  us  and  went  hunting 
elsewhere. 

During  our  trek  we  encountered  many  obstacles, 
which  impeded  our  progress.  Fallen  timber  was  almost 
everywhere;  rock  formations  were  treacherous.    After 
several  hours,  Thelma's  feet  were  developing  blisters. 


She  complained  very  little  but  soon  her  problem  became 
very  apparent.  We  stopped  to  let  her  rest  a  few  moments! 
She  removed  her  shoes  and  sure  enough  her  feet  were 
badly  blistered. 

"Mom,  why  don't  you  wear  my  shoes  and  I'll  wear 
yours?"  LaVel  asked  as  he  sympathized  with  his 
mother. 

"I'm  not  sure  I  can  do  that  son,"  she  replied. 

"Here,  try  this  one  and  I'll  try  one  of  yours,"  LaVel 
offered. 

Sure  enough,  the  shoe  were  interchangeable!  So  the] 
transfer  was  made  and  though  Thelma's  blisters  re- 
mained, the  different  shoe  style  helped  and  prevented 
more  difficulty. 

After  hours  and  hours  of  descent,  during  the  last  of 
which  Thelma  clung  to  the  old  horse's  tail  for  support, 
we  finally  emerged  from  the  mountainside.  It  was 
now  11  p.m.!  The  others  in  camp  were  in  stitches 
worrying  about  us. 

This  deer  was  the  largest  buck  I  have  ever  shot,  a 
huge  six-pointer.  An  old  miner,  who  had  lived  in  the 
area  for  almost  20  years,  said  that  it  was  the  largest  he 
had  ever  seen.  At  this  time,  in  1981, 1  still  have  the 
beautiful  set  of  antlers  as  they  hang  in  my  garage  in 
Logan. 

elk  (Hunting  in  Idaho 
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here  it  is,  straight  over  from  us,  across  that 
draw,"  I  softly  whispered  to  Thelma. 


"I  don't  see  it,  Dork,"  she  replied  more  as  a  question.  I 

In  my  impatience  I  sharply  explained  that  the  elk 
was  lying  down  and  was  watching  us. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  it  now,"  she  indicated  as  she  nervously 
raised  the  rifle. 

The  gun  was  moving  sporadically  and  I  knew  a 
shot  would  probably  be  ineffective  so  I  again  said, 
"Take  it  easy  and  don't  fire  until  you're  dead  on." 
She  again  poised  the  gun  and  tried  to  be  calm  but 
lowering  it,  she  handed  it  toward  me. 

Emphatically  I  said,  "Do  as  I  tell  you  and  further- 
more, shoot  it  in  the  neck.  " 

Once  more  the  gun  was  raised  to  her  trembling 
shoulder.  It  wavered  about  then  and  was  lowered  to 
her  side.  She  was  crying  softly  as  she  faced  me.  In 
aggravation  I  seized  the  weapon,  placed  it  to  my 
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ihoulder,  peered  through  the  telescopic  sight,  aligned 
vith  the  neck  area  of  the  target  and  then  pressed  the 
rigger.    The  shot  was  true;  the  animal  did  not  even 
irise.  1  had  killed  the  elk  Thelma  had  received  a  tag 


or. 


This  took  place  when  I  was  about  30  years  of  age. 
The  hunt  was  a  special  one  in  which  only  lucky  ticket 
vvinners  could  harvest  an  elk.  The  area  was  in  the 
rugged  mountains  north  of  Swan  Valley,  Idaho.  The 
season  was  late  fall,  in  November.  Snow  lay  at  depths 
jf  two  to  three  feet. 

We  had  joined  some  friends  who  had  also  drawn 
lucky  cards.  Together,  we  had  travelled  to  the  area,  set 
up  our  tents,  and  then  each  had  hunted  separately. 
Thelma  and  I  had  climbed  up  a  steep  mountain  where 
we  had  seen  some  elk  earlier  in  the  day.  The  deep 
snow  was  soft  but  it  hampered  our  upward  progress  as 
we  trudged  ever  upward  and  onward.  I  had  been 
breaking  trail  as  we  went  across  a  deep  mountain 
draw.  After  climbing  out  of  such  and  reaching  the 
other  side  we  stopped  to  rest.  It  was  while  doing  this 
that  I  detected  the  elk  lying  in  the  deep  snow  up  the 


draw  and  across  from  us. 

This  was  Thelma's  first  elk  hunt  but  I  was  a  veteran 
of  several.  I  usually  joined  with  some  close  friends  as 
we  hunted  these  noble  animals  each  year.  It  was  always 
done  in  late  fall  and  snow  was  always  present.    Snow- 
shoes  were  usually  a  necessity  as  was  warm,  appropri- 
ate clothing.  Ahorse  was  usually  needed  to  pull  the 
dead  elk  to  camp.    Sometimes  these  hunts  required 
several  days  of  camping  and  hunting.  But  it  was  great 
fun  though  laborious. 

On  one  occasion  I  joined  some  neighbors  as  we 
camped,  hunted  and  assisted  each  other.  This  particu- 
lar hunt  was  in  the  Snow  Creek  area  near  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  It  lasted  for  ten  days  and  included 
Thanksgiving  Day.  No  hunting  was  done  on  that  day 
as  we  had  a  sumptuous  dinner  with  all  the  regular 
trimmings.  Incidentally,  there  were  fourteen  of  us  and 
when  we  broke  camp  to  return  home,  we  left  with 
fourteen  elk. 

Three  large  bull  elk  provided  meat  and  bragging  rights  for  Versal 
and  his  friends  following  this  hunting  trip  into  the  Idaho  Swan  Val- 
ley area  in  1951.  Dad  and  Mom  are  on  the  right.  Our  St.  Anthonv 
home  is  in  the  background. 
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Guns  and  fltloading 

iTlashback,  Journal  D.  p.  124- > 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  good  guns,  especially 
rifles  and  hand  guns.  As  a  boy  I  had  the  usual  cap 
guns.  It  was  great  fun  to  play  cowboys  and  Indians 
as  I  joined  others  in  pretending  we  were  the  villains  or 
the  heroes.  Of  course,  crude  bows  and  arrows, 
wooden  knives,  and  stick  horses  were  also  used. 

As  I  grew  older,  to  about  14  years  of  age,  I  became 
interested  in  the  old  Stevens  single-shot  .22  caliber 
rifle,  which  Wayne  owned.  I  managed  to  "borrow"  the 
gun,  with  ammunition, 
enough  that  I  became  fa- 
miliar with  it. 

Eventually  Warren 
gave  me  a  Savage  23A 
Sporter.  This  was,  and 
still  is,  an  excellent  bolt- 
action  .22  caliber  rifle.  I 
became  very  proficient 
with  this  weapon  because 
it  had  the  qualities  needed 
for  accuracy.  Warren  also 
gave  me  a  shotgun,  a  12 
gauge  Remington.  It,  also, 
was  a  quality  gun.  I  still 
own  this  piece  at  this  time 
(1981).  However,  I  never 
became  a  shotgun  enthu- 
siast. I  always  desired  the 
exacting  manipulation  of 
a  good  rifle  or  hand  gun. 
Because  of  this  [fond- 
ness for  guns],  I  accumu- 
lated during  the  early  part 
of  my  married  life  several 
.22  rifles  and  high-pow- 
ered big  game  guns.  I 
learned  to  make  special 
stocks  for  many  of  them. 
These  I  carved  to  fit  my 
hands  and  shoulder. 
Also,  I  fitted  and  installed 
telescopic  sights  on  many 
of  them. 

I  shot  a  great  deal  and  I 
soon  found  it  necessary  to 


was  running 


produce  my  own  ammunition.  Therefore  I  purchased 
a  reloading  outfit,  which  served  in  making  ammo  for 
several  calibers.  This  home-produced  ammo  was  far 
superior  to  commercial  grades  because  I  used  extreme 
care  in  regulating  the  amount  of  propellant,  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  other  factors.  I  used  to 
buy  powder  in  fifty  pound  kegs,  bullets  in  one  hun- 
dred count  boxes  and  primers  two  to  three  thousand  at 
a  time. 

Because  I  shot  a  great  deal,  I  became  a  good  marks- 
man. I  used  to  go  rabbit  hunting  with  other  fellows 
and  we  would  agree  to  only  shoot  at  a  rabbit  when  it 
Our  success  ratio  was  amazing.  Also  a 
certain  friend  of  mine,  Al 
Schnurle,  used  to  buddy- 
up  with  me  as  we  went 
rock  chuck  hunting.  This 
was  done  in  summer  and 
required  using  a  car  or 
truck  as  we  travelled  back 
roads  in  the  open  sage- 
brush and  lava  country 
north  and  west  of  St.  An- 
thony. 

We  took  turns  as  we 
located  the  chucks.  We 
stipulated  that  if  the  ani- 
mal was  within  fifty  yards, 
we  could  fire  one  shot 
from  a  handgun.  If  be- 
tween fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred yards,  a  rifle  could  be] 
used  if  it  was  held  off- 
hand. Bevond  one  hun- 

J 

dred  yards  a  rest  could  be 
used  to  hold  the  gun 
steady.  In  any  case,  only 
one  shot  was  allowed.  If  a  I 
miss,  the  animal  was  left 
alone.  This  arrangement 
was  challenging  yet  re- 
warding. 

In  later  years,  I  have 
done  no  shooting  except 

Dad  holds  his  rifle  and  a  rock  chuck  during  a  hunt  with  his       sparselv  at  targets    I  no 

friend,  Al  Schnurle,  in  1950.  V  '  h 

Brent  remembers  a  gun-incident  regarding  Dad's  hunting  buddy,  Al  longer  kill  or  destroy  any 

Schnurle  (pronounced  Shnerlee).  He  wrote:  wildlife.   My  shooting  at 

"Once,  when  our  family  had  been  gone  for  a  few  days,  we  returned  and       ciirh  jc  now  done  with  a 

found  our  house  door  open  (nobody  locked  their  doors  during  those  days). 

But  my  parents  were  horrified  when  they  found  blood  all  over  the  place  in  my  camera. 

dad's  gun  room.  Apparently,  Mr.  Schnurle  had  come  over  while  we  were  J  have  given  most  of  mv 

gone  and  had  been  using  some  of  my  dad's  reloading  equipment,  which  he 

often  did.  Somehow,  he  had  put  his  hand  over  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  it  went   guns  to  my  sons  and  sons- 

off,  and  he  shot  a  hole  through  his  hand.  "31  in-law. 
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Sand  Dunts  and  let  Cavts 

LTlashback,  Journal  ffl,  p.  nV 

During  the  years  that  I  lived  In  Idaho  I  experi- 
enced being  among  the  sand  dunes  which  lay 
west  and  north  of  St.  Anthony.  These  were 
and  still  are  magnificent  formations  of  fine  sand.  They 
range  in  height  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet. 
They  are  always  clean  because  of  the  constant  move- 
ment of  the  sand  as  it  is  blown  by  the  prevailing  winds. 
Thelma  and  I  have  enjoyed  many  times  together  as  we 
held  picnics  and  winter  sleighing  or  skiing  parties  [on 
the  dunes].  To  simply  walk  upon  or  slide  down  these 
natural  mounds  was  a  joy  of  unusual  worth. 

These  same  sand  hills,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  utilized  now  in  1985  as  fun  spots  for  ATVs,  motor 
bikes,  and  other  sporting  devices.  Duane  has  been  to 
these  expansion  hills  several  times. 

Also  in  the  same  general  area  but  more  in  the  lava 
rock  and  sagebrush  terrain  there  are  underground 
caves.  These  are  found  over  many  square  miles  of 
open  rangeland.  Thelma  and  I,  with  others,  have  often 
entered  these  and  explored  as  much  as  possible.  These 
are  known  as  "ice  caves"  and  are  suitably  named. 
Water  enters  these  and  then  becomes  almost  perma- 
nently frozen.  But  some  change  does  take  place.  This 
provides  a  new  experience  almost  each  time  each  cave 
is  revisited.  These  are  huge  walls  of  ice  as  well  as  huge 
hanging  icicles.  Also,  there  are  endless  deep  caverns 
which  have  never  been  conquered. 


Occasionally,  the  trapped  remains  of  animals  such 
as  coyotes,  badgers,  rock  chucks,  and  rabbits  are  found. 
Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  suffered  death  centuries  ago. 
The  constant  cold  has  preserved  anything  within. 

These  caverns  are  not  readily  found.  Sometimes 
only  a  small,  ground-level  opening  is  indicative  of  an 
ice  cave's  existence. 


Photo  this  page  (taken  by  Versal,  1970s):  a  portion  of  the  vast 
sand  dunes  a  few  miles  from  St.  Anthony.  They  blanket  an 
area  approximately  35  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  and  range  from 
50-500  feet  high.  They  are  a  popular  recreation  area  for  dune  buggie 
enthusiasts,  hikers,  and  equestrians. 

Blaine  Singleton,  Dad  and  Mom's  lifelong  friend,  related  some  of 
the  fun  they  had  in  the  ice  caves  located  near  the  dunes: 

When  we  was  young  before  any  of  us  were  married,  we  planned  a  trip 
out  to  the  ice  caves.  We  had  never  been  in  this  one  cave  before  so  we  took 
two  cases  of  stubby  beer  bottles  with  a  wick  in  it  and  a  couple  of  coal  oil 
lanterns.  Well,  this  crystal  cave  (which  they  named  it)  U  :ory. 

They  let  a  couple  of  us  down  into  this  second  story  with  these  ropes  and  zee 
got  off.  The  rest  just  slid  down.  Well,  when  Versal  slid  down  he  hooked 
himself  on  a  rock  and  ripped  the  seat  out  of  his  pants.  We  all  had  a  laugh  at 
it.  But  then  the  cave  would  open  up  to  a  dome  roof  then  it  would  come 
down  almost  to  the  ice,  then  dome  up  again.  Well  we  kept  going.  We'd 
been  in  the  cave  about  six  or  seven  hours  and  we  got  down  to  -where  the  roof 
got  so  close  to  the  floor  that  part  of  us  couldn  't  get  through.   \  'ersal  and 
Thelma  were  too  big  to  slide  through  and  so  the  ones  who  were  the  smallest 
would  slide  through  in  to  where  it  would  open  up  again.  Some  places  the 
coal  oil  lanterns  we'd  have  to  lay  them  on  their  sides  to  slide  underneath 
where  the  roof  would  come  down.   We  'went  at  least  five  miles  under  the 
ground.   We  went  in  there  -when  it  was  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  it  was  dark  when  we  came  out.  That's  the  furthest  back  we'd  ever  been 
in  this  cave.32 
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TamarcCs  Birth 

uring  our  4  years  in  St.  Anthony  my  wife  and  I  received  2  daughters  into  our  home  —  first  Twila  and 
then  Tamara.  They  were  very  welcome  and  have  both  been  very  choice  ever  since.33 
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Above:  Mom  sits  with  her 
mother,  Ruby  Birch  Hall, 
and  baby  Tamara  on  the  steps 
of  the  Hall's  home  in  Utah,  sum- 
mer 1950.  Jick  and  Ruby  had 
moved  from  their  farm  in  Twin 
Groves,  Idaho  (near  the  Davis' 
ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony)  to 
Ogden,  Utah  several  years  ear- 
lier, in  December  1947. 


Left:  Mom  penned  this  note  ) 

regarding  her  and  Dad's  two 
"planned"  children  (Brent  and 
Tamara). 

(For  additional  perspective  on ! 
Dad's  view  about  having  children, 
see  pp.  193-194.) 
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Tamara  Davis,  age  2 
b.  17  February  1950 
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61  Lunch  Box  Surprise 

(Tlashback.  For  Brent's  version  see  Chapter  Note  34.) 


T 


his  true  account  took  place  within  our  home  in 
St.  Anthony  in  about  1950. 


"Come  in  you  kids  and  get  ready  for  supper," 
Thelma  remarked  as  LaVel,  Brent,  and  Brian  entered 
the  rear  door  of  our  home  located  at  349  West  Main 
Street.  They  had  just  returned  from  an  afternoon  of 
exploration  near  Twin  Groves. 

The  boys  nonchalantly  walked  through  the  kitchen 
area.  In  so  doing  Brent  placed  a  common  aluminum 
lunch  box  on  the  kitchen  table.  Thelma  began  to  set 
the  table  and  as  she  did  so  she  happened  to  knock  the 
lunch  unit  and  it  fell  to  the  floor.  She  bent  over  to 
retrieve  it,  when  in  utter  shock  she  screamed,  "Brent, 
what  have  you  got  here!?" 

Brent  turned  and  discovered  what  had  happened. 


He  said,  "Oh  my  gosh,  there  go  all  my  snakes." 

Thelma  was  utterly  alarmed  as  she  said,  "Gather 
them  all  up  right  now  and  get  them  out  of  here." 

So  Brent  caught  each  reptile  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
They  had  scattered  everywhere  in  the  room. 

"You  be  darn  sure  you  catch  every  one  of  them!  I 
don't  want  any  to  remain  in  this  room  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  house!"  Thelma  exclaimed. 

So  Brent  continued  until  no  snakes  were  visible  in 
the  room.  "I've  found  19  of  them,  but  I'm  sure  I  had  20." 
He  replied. 

"You  search  some  more  right  now,"  Thelma  explic- 
itly told  him. 

Brent  searched  but  no  more  snakes  were  found. 
Mom  was  very  apprehensive  for  several  weeks  before 
she  finally  settled  down. 

Incidentally,  the  lunch  box  was  one  I  used  regularly 
while  working  in  St.  Anthony.  I  also  used  it  for  almost 
40  years  while  employed  at  the  Mill  in  Logan.  Duane 
has  this  same  box  now  in  1988. 


The  Pos 
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SWIMMING  HOLE  AT  ST.  ANTHONY 


''•i-fr^'wfey': 


INVIGORATING  WATERS  of  the  Snake  river  provide  fun  and  recreation  for  St.  Anthony  youngsters. 
In  the  canal  where  the  waters  are  not  so  turbulent  Red  Cross  swimming  lesso"*.  are  now  undi 
for  the  younger  boys  and  girls.  Life  saving  courses  for  more  advanced  swimmers  are  held  in  deeper 
holes  in  the  Snake,  river.  All  are  located  in  the  City  park.  Shown  above  getting  used  to  the  cold  water 
are  several  would  be  swimmers.  Left  to  right,  Randy  Litton,  Byron  Davis,  Brent  Davis,  Frank  Luke  and 
Allen  Vincent,   (Post-Register  staff  photo).  _+ 
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Twila  (me),  age  2,  watches  Brian 
as  he  swims  in  the  Snake  River, 
summer  1950.     The  photo  was  prob- 
ably taken  on  the  same  day  as  the  one 
taken  by  the  newspaper  photographer    . 
for  the  article  to  the  left.  My  three  older 
brothers  learned  to  swim  in  the  Snake 
River,  as  our  parents  had  done  when 
they  were  young;  however,  the  boys 
learned  in  supervised  classes  whereas 
Dad  and  Mom  had  been  self-taught  or 
instructed  by  family  members.  St. 
Anthony's  city  park  (now  called  Reefer 
Park)  is  still  a  popular  swimming  spot 
(in  2011). 

yU*JL  <&tU  #&*<**. 


LaVel,  1951 


Brent  1951 


Brian  1948 


The  Vtrsat  and  Thtlma  Davis  Tamih) 

Versal  holds  Twila  and  Thelma  holds  Tamara,  on  Teton  Pass  in  late  1951 
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Vshton  14  miles  _ 

Yellowstone  Park  56  miles 
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Davis'  "Last  Chance"  ranch 
3  miles  north  of  St.  Anthony 
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This  house  at  347  West  Main  Street  in  St.  Anthony  became 
"home"  to  the  Versal  L.  Davis  family  in  1947,  when  Dad  gave  up 
ranching  and  moved  to  the  city  to  begin  his  career  as  an  autobodv 
repairman.  We  lived  here  for  five  years. 


St.  Anthony  Landmarks  of  Importance 
to  tht  VLD  family  in  the,  tarty  1950s 

1.  The  VLD  family  home  was  located  at  347  West  Main  Street. 
Twila  and  Tamara  were  born  during  the  five  years  (1947-1952)  the 
family  resided  at  this  address. 

2.  The  Davis  family  and  other  members  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Third  Ward  met  in  a  converted  home  located  at  507  West  1st 
North.  The  living  room  served  as  a  chapel,  the  upstairs  as  class- 
rooms, and  a  small  room  off  of  the  kitchen  as  the  Dishop's  office. 

3.  Central  School,  built  in  1913,  had  three  stories  and  24  class- 
rooms; grades  6,  7  and  8  occupied  the  top  floor;  the  high  school 
filled  the  middle  floor;  and  grades  1-5  used  the  bottom,  which  also 
included  a  gymnasium.  For  the  elementary  grades  the  school  served 
only  "northsiders";  however  students  from  both  sides  of  the  river 
attended  the  school  for  upper  classes.  A  northsider,  Dad  attended 

all  of  his  school  years  here  with  the  exception  of  4th  grade  at  Lincoln 
School.  Mom,  from  the  south  side,  attended  classes  here  beginning 
in  the  6th  grade.  The  building  was  torn  down  in  1974. 

4.  At  the  Fremont  County  Courthouse  Dad  and  Mom  and  both 
sets  of  their  parents  (Gould  &  Alice  Davis  and  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall),  as 
well  as  Mom's  maternal  grandparents  (  David  and  Nancy  Birch) 
conducted  legal  transactions  here,  most  involving  deed  transfers. 

5.  Economy  Chevrolet.  Located  on  north  Bridge  Street,  this 
auto  repair  shop  was  one  of  three  Versal  worked  at  during 
his  St.  Anthony  Years. 

6.  In  the  1950s,  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  Main,  had  a  bell  located  on 
its  roof.  When  notified  of  a  fire,  the  bell  would  be  rung  signaling 
volunteer  firemen,  including  Dad,  to  immediately  leave  their  busi- 
nesses and  run  to  the  bank  building  to  be  picked  up  by  the  fire  truck 


for  transfer  to  the  blaze. 

7.  Island  Park  (now  called  Keefer  Park)  with  its  Doughboy  Statue 
in  the  center  of  St.  Anthony  was  (and  still  is)  an  attraction  for  resi- 
dents and  visitors  alike.  In  the  1920s  the  island  was  designated  a-  a 
city  park  and  the  statue  erected  to  honor  fighting  men  from  Fremont 
county  who  served  during  World  War  I.  Trie  Davis  boys  learned 
how  to  swim  in  the  river  here. 

8.  St.  Anthony's  third  Hospital,  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  street 
and  East  3rd  South  near  the  river,  was  considered  a  modern  tacilitv 
when  Twila  and  Tamara  were  born  in  there,  1948  and  1950,  respectively. 

9.  The  Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle  was  the  central  religious 
and  cultural  gathering  place  for  local  Mormons.  From  the  time  it  was 
built  in  1911,  several  generations  of  Davis,  Hall,  and  Birch  families 
attended  stake  conferences,  Sunday  church  services,  weekday  auxil- 
iary meetings,  weddings,  funerals,  and  countless  social  gatherings 
here.  Located  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  East  Third  South,  it 
was  torn  down  in  1966  to  make  room  for  a  new  freeway 

10.  Lincoln  School,  constructed  in  1907  on  the  corner  ot  Bridge 
Street  and  East  5th  South  on  the  south  side  ot  the  ri\  er,  was  a  2-storv 
building  with  a  bell  in  the  large  belfry.  Mom  attended  tirst  through 
fifth  grade  here.   Dad  attended  here  only  during  4th  grade  ( I  le  u  as 
in  the  same  class  as  Mom)  when  his  own  school.  Central  School,  on 
the  north  side  of  town  was  temporarily  0\  ercrowded.   Lincoln  school 
was  torn  down  in  1966. 

11.  The  David  and  Nancy  Birch  home  at  153  West  6th  south 
was  the  residence  oi  Mom's  maternal  grandparents  froml911  to  195 

The  home  served  as  the  "town"  residence  tor  the  Birches,  who  split 
their  time  between  their  ranch  two  miles  south  ot  st    \nthonv  and 
the  town  home,  which  was  closer  to  church  and  schools 

12.  I  he  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  home  had  been  serioush  lire  dam 
aged  when  lick  purchased  it  in  1927.  A  skilled  carpenter,  lie  reno 

vated  and  improved  the  house    Mom  lived  here  trom  age  eleven 
until  her  marriage  to  Dad  in  1937,  when  she  was  twent)  one     (In 
1937,  the  Halls  built  a  home  on  tin-  Icton  highway  [USl  outside  the  St 
Anthony  City  limits  then  later  moved  to  a  tarm  in  lw  in  Ciovcs 
where  thev  lived  during  most  o!  l">.\>.\  and  Mom's  vears  .it  the  Pav  is 

ranch,  the)  made  their  final  move  toOgden  l  tali  in  December 
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"We  had  previously  sold  our  home  in  St.  Anthony. 

I  invested  the  proceeds  on  the  modest  frame  home 

at  371  W.  2nd  S.  in  lovely  Cache  Valley. 

I  truly  have  enjoyed  this  location  and  firmly  believe  that  it 

became  an  answer  to  prayers  in  our  behalf. 

Life  and  living  at  this  address  has  been  wonderful. 

Surely  problems  have  arisen,  but  all  in  all, 

I'm  not  sorry  that  Thelma  and  I  made  this  major  move."1 


An  early  (perhaps  1952)  photo  of  our  home  at  371  West  2nd  South  in  Logan.  Our  property  extended  back  to  the  center  of  the 
block.  We  planted  an  immense  garden  on  the  back  portion.  As  was  customary  during  our  first  years  in  Logan,  we  had  our  "water  turn"  once 
a  week,  which  allowed  us  to  flood-irrigate  our  garden  and  back  lawn  using  water  supplied  by  ditches  branching  off  of  the  Logan  Canal.  In 
the  summer,  splashing  in  the  water  on  the  flooded  grass  was  an  irresistible  weekly  treat. 

The  front  door  of  our  home  opened  into  a  large  front  room.  As  you  walked  through  it,  the  kitchen  was  visible  through  an  open  doorway  on 
the  far  end  and  Mom  and  Dad's  bedroom  was  to  the  right.  Their  bedroom  had  a  big  window,  which  looked  out  onto  the  front  porch  (visible 
in  this  photo).  Incredibly,  access  to  the  home's  only  bathroom  was  through  Mom  and  Dad's  bedroom!  With  seven  (and  soon  to  be  ten)  people 
in  the  house,  you  can  bet  Dad  remedied  that  situation  as  soon  as  he  could  by  sacrificing  some  of  their  precious  bedroom  space  to  build  a  small 
hallway  to  the  bathroom.  That  solved  the  privacy  issue  for  Mom  and  Dad  but  didn't  diminish  our  sometimes  raucous  fights  over  bathroom  rights. 

The  full  basement,  accessed  through  a  door  in  the  kitchen  down  steep,  wooden  steps  with  no  hand  rail,  served  many  purposes:  it  included 
a  bedroom  shared  by  LaVel,  Brent,  and  Brian;  it  sported  a  "fruit  room"  with  shelves  to  store  Mom's  umpteen  bottles  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats;  and  it  housed  Mom's  wash  room  where  her  two-tubbed  washer  and  wringer  were  put  to  frequent  use.  The  corner  drain  for  the  washer 
hose  did  double  duty  when  Dad  built  a  rudimentary  shower  around  it  for  the  boys  to  use.  (They  also  used  it  for  unauthorized  purposes  when 
they  didn't  want  to  trek  upstairs  to  use  the  bathroom).  Next  to  the  washing  machine  was  a  large,  coal  furnace  with  its  adjoining  coal  storage 
room.  The  boys  were  responsible  for  hauling  out  the  furnace's  carbonized  "clinkers."  And  finally,  the  basement  also  included  a  room  desig-  A 
nated  as  Dad's  "gun  room,"  where  he  stored  his  guns  and  cast  his  own  shells. 

The  upstairs  (second  story)  consisted  of  only  two  large  rooms  —  an  attic  and  a  large  bedroom  with  an  inverted  V-slanted  ceiling  produced* 
by  the  house's  roofline.  The  bedroom  was  initially  shared  by  Twila  and  Tamara  but  later  occupied  as  well  by  the  younger  children:  Lauris, 
Debra  and  Duane.  We  slept  in  two  double  beds  and  fought  over  who  got  to  sleep  by  the  room's  single  window  (seen  in  the  top  photo). 
(For  Lauris'  memories  of  our  Logan  home,  see  note  #2  in  Chapter  Notes  in  the  back  of  this  book  under  "Early  Logan  Years.") 
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As  LaVel  and  Brent  approached  their  teens, 
became  more  independent,  and  developed 
questionable  friendships,  Dad  re-evaluated 
the  environment  in  which  we  were  being  raised  and 
decided  to  make  some  drastic  changes. 

Though  Dad  and  Mom  had  deep  roots  in  the  St. 
Anthony  area  and  most  of  their  extended  families 
lived  nearby,  Dad  decided  a  move  was  necessary  for 
our  future  well-being.  Mom  wrote:  ."  .  .  he  [Versal] 
suddenly  decided  that  St.  Anthony  was  not  where  he  wanted 
to  raise  our  family  I  I  was  surprised;  I  was  busy,  contented, 
happy.  Sure,  some  of  our  own  friends  did  not  live  the  Word 
of  Wisdom;  true,  our  sons  had  many  non-Mormon  friends, 
and  worse  —  some  were  from  militantly  "jack-Mormon" 
I  families.  And  /  had  to  agree  that  it  would  be  hard  to  help 
our  children  get  formal  educations  from  there.  So,  in  1952, 
after  2  trips  along  the  Wasatch  Front  surveying  "ideal 
towns,"  we  selected  Logan,  Utah,  and  moved  here  with  our 
3  sons  and  2  little  daughters."1' 

The  transition  from  St.  Anthony  to  Logan  took 
many  months  and  involved  periods  of  family  separa- 
tion. After  settling  on  Logan  as  the  place  he  and  Mom 
wanted  to  live,  Dad  obtained  temporary  employment 
at  an  autobody  shop  there  in  late  July  1951,  while  the 
rest  of  us  remained  in  St.  Anthony.4  He  immediately 
began  searching  for  a  house  to  rent,  one  our  family 
could  live  in  until  our  St.  Anthony  home  was  sold,  but 
his  search  was  in  vain.s  And  without  equity  from  our 


old  home  we  couldn't  purchase  a  new  one  in  Utah,  so 
after  a  few  weeks  of  family  separation,  Dad  and  Mom 
decided  to  postpone  the  Logan  move  until  better 
arrangements  could  be  made.  On  Aug.  13  Mom  signed 
a  new  teaching  contract  for  the  1951-52  school  year0  and 
Dad  returned  to  St.  Anthony,  where  he  worked  in  his 
brother,  Floyd's  machine  shop  for  a  few  months." 

By  the  following  spring  plans  finallv  fell  into  place 
and  our  transition  to  Logan  began  in  earnest.  In  March 
our  home  at  347  West  Main  Street  sold  for  $8500,  giving 
Dad  and  Mom  $5125  in  equity."  We  immediately 
moved  into  the  "Vet's  Units"  (^13)  further  west  on 
Main  Street,  apartments  built  bv  the  U.S.  government  to 
provide  affordable  housing  for  World  War  II  veterans, 
but  open  to  others  (us),  too.1*  For  the  next  two  months 
until  school  was  out,  we  resided  in  the  low  income 
housing.  On  May  1, 1951,  Dad  again  traveled  to  Logan 
and  began  his  new  job  as  service  manager  at  Transport 
Motor  Company.  He  moved  into  a  home  he  had 
purchased  for  $7000,  with  $3000  down,  and  Lived  there 
alone  for  a  month  spending  weekdays  working  and 
evenings  planting  a  garden  and  fixing  up  the  house. 
Each  weekend  he  drove  200  miles  back  to  St.  Anthom 
to  spend  time  with  the  family.  Finally,  on  the  last 
weekend  in  May,  with  a  loaded  trailer  in  tow.  we  all 
left  St.  Anthonv  tor  ^ood  And  moved  into  our  I  Ogan 
home  at  371  Wesi  Second  South  together." 
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Lauris'  Birth 


VERSAL  L.  DAVIS 

New  Service 

Manager 

Is  Announced 

New  service  manager  at  Trans- 
port Motor  Company,  Logan,  is 
Versal  L.  Davis,  who  has  been 
residing  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Harry  H. 
Simmons,  manager  of  the  Jocal 
firm. 

Appointment  was  made  May  1. 
For  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  with  Fremont  Motor 
Company  in  St.  Anthony. 

A  native  of  St.  Anthony,  he 
worked  his  apprenticeship  with 
Economy  Motors  of  that  city,  and 
then  became  service  manager  for 
Idaho  Auto  Body  Company,  in  the 
same  community.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  scoyting  movement, 
having  served  as  district  commis- 
sioner and  as  scoutmaster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  are  parents 
of  five   children.   The   family   has 
bought  a  home  in  Logan,  at  371 
'  West   Second   South. 

"I  feel  that  our  service  depart- 
ment has  been  strengthened  to  an 
even  greater  extent  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Davis,"  com- 
mented  Mr.   Simmons. 

"Ever  since  our  establishment, 
we  have  consistently  tried  to 
build  up  this  department,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  job  we're  doing. 
We  welcome  Mr.  Davis  into  our 
organization,  and  invite  our 
friends  to  investigate  the  high- 
quality  work  done  by  our  service 
department." 

Tlashbacks 


Above:  Lauris  Hall  Davis,  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  in  our  family,  was  born  on  9  Feb. I 
1953,  photo  February  1953.  Doing  a  little  math,  I  calculate  Lauris  was  our  family's  transition  child. 
He  bridged  the  gap  between  St.  Anthony  and  Logan  —  conceived  in  one,  born  in  the  other.  I  was 
five  when  Lauris  was  born  and  vividly  recall  his  hair!  So  much  of  it!  And  so  dark!  I  was  delighted 
beyond  words  to  have  a  real  live  doll  to  play  with.  I'm  sure  I  mauled  him  to  death. 

Left:  The  announcement  of  Dad's  new  job  in  Logan's  daily  newspaper,  Tlie  Herald  Journal,  1 
May  1951.  Of  this  turning  point  in  job  &  location,  Dad  wrote:  "Eventually  Theltna  and  I  decided  that 
our  growing  family  needed  the  solidarity  and  conducive  environment  of  a  stronger  church  community.  So 
these  desires  finally  crystallized  in  our  searching  for  such  a  place.  Wc  investigated  opportunities  as  far  south 
as  Provo,  Utah.  Finding  a  job  was  no  problem  anywhere  but  living  quarters  were  somewhat  different.  How- 
ever, after  several  months  of  indecision,  ice  chose  Logan,  Utah  as  our  new  place  of  residence.  I  accepted  a 
foremanship  position  in  the  DeSoto-Plymouth  dealership  [Transport  Motor  Company].12 

Brent  remembers  a  tense  incident  for  Dad  at  the  auto  dealership:  Wlien  my  dad  first  arrived  in 
Logan,  he  went  to  work  as  an  auto  body  man  at  one  of  the  local  auto  dealerships.  I  guess  he  liked  that  job, 
although  it  didn't  seem  like  much  to  me  since  he  spent  all  his  time  sanding,  pounding  out  dents,  and  painting] 
cars.  Most  of  the  guys  Dad  worked  with  seemed  okay,  however,  except  that  once  he  found  that  a  number  of 
his  tools  were  disappearing.  Checking  around,  he  found  a  couple  of  what  appeared  to  be  his  tools  on  another 
guy's  workbench.  Wlien  he  confronted  the  guy  about  it,  the  guy  apparently  became  pretty  huffy,  claiming 
that  the  tools  had  been  his  for  years.  He  almost  got  away  with  it  until  my  dad  showed  him,  and  the  shop 
foreman,  the  'V  (for  Versal)  he  had  ground  into  his  tools  when  he  first  bought  them.  The  guy  backed  dozen 
pretty  quickly  and  ended  up  going  somewhere  else  to  work.13 
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Logan  Stake  M.I. A.  Dance 


Left  to  right,  standing,  are  Don  McPhei«nn,  Loe  Edwards,    |   md  officials  of  Logan  First  Ward.  Seated  are  dancers  1 
Thema  Davis.  Bonnie  Edwards.  Junp  Reading  nil  tin  th»  nrmmii  m,mh> 


Junr  iella  Baugh.  Gwen  Frodsham 

and 
kle.  member*  of   Iyipa-i 


gym. 


This  article  from  The  Herald  journal  publicized  the  Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  which  was  held  in  the  Logan  High  School  gymnasium  on 
Friday,  13  May  1955.  Dad  and  Mom  were  the  Logan  First  Ward  Dance  directors  at  the  time.  They  are  on  the  back  row,  third  and 
fourth  from  the  left.    Brent  is  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  front,  fourth  from  the  right.14 

Identification  of  the  Logan  First  Ward  teens  in  the  photo  was  made  by  Mom,  who  penciled  their  names  onto  the  news  article.  Girls,  left  to 

right:  1.  JoAnn  Blazer,  2.  Linda  Winterholler,  3. ,  4.  Cheryll  Blackburn,  5.  Carolyn  Simpson,  6.  Julia  Webb  (Brent's  longtime  flame). 

7.  Lynne  Rigby,  8.  Vivian  Haderlie,  9.  Pat  Meickle,  10.  Marie  Hammond,  11.  Sharon  Richardson,  and  12.  Deanna  Fonnesbeck.  Boys,  left  to  right: 

1. ,  2.  Steve  Karren,  3. ,  4.  Roy  Frodsham,  5.  David  Kemp,  6.  Kip  Thome,  7. ,  8.  Kent  Bishop,  9.  Brent  Da\  is 

10.  D.J.  Broadbent,  and  11.  Norman  Squires. 

Danct  Instructors 

In  an  activity  Dad  termed  "enjoyable,"15  he  and 
Mom  served  as  ward  dance  directors  for  many 
years  both  in  St.  Anthony  and  Logan.  This  was 
during  an  era  when  dance  instruction  was  a  regular 
part  of  the  mutual  curriculum. 

Mom  and  Dad  helped  refine  the  social  skills  of 
hundreds  of  budding  adults  during  the  50s  and  early 
60s.  Both  loved  to  dance;  they  enjoyed  the  social  inter- 
action with  others  —  especially  the  young  adults;  and 
they  were  exemplary  instructors.  Beginning  in  July 
1963,  they  were  called  as  stake  dance  directors"1  and 
began  conducting  weekly  Monday  evening  classes  at 
the  new  Logan  Stake  Center  on  the  corner  of  4th  West 
and  1st  South.17   (This  was  before  Monday  nights  were 
officially  set  aside  by  the  Church  for  family  home 
evening.)    They  produced  elaborate  floorshow 
numbers  for  the  yearly  stake  Gold  and  Green  Ball. 
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A  Logan  First  Ward  mutual  dance  practice,  ca.  1964.   1  hat  s 
me  ( (taila)  on  the  front  right  dancing  with  Brent  [ones    1  remem- 
ber the  weekly  dance  practices  on  mutual  nights  .is  being  aw  kward 
but  exciting.    I  hey  prefaced  our  ward's  annual  "( lold  and  Green 

Ball"  ea<  h  \  ear,  whi<  h  n  as  attended  in  adults  and  teens  alike    I  In 

we  would  demonstrate  our  new  K  acquired  dance  and  mu  ial  skills 
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CMy  Scouting  Ijtars 

(Tlashback,  Journal  71,  p.  32) 

In  about  1943  I  was  asked  to  become  the  scoutmaster 
of  Troop  #51  of  the  St.  Anthony  1st  Ward.  This 
appointment  ushered  in  an  era  of  boy  scouting 
activity  which  covered  many  phases  and  many 
years. 

In  somewhat  chronological  order,  I 
served  first  as  scoutmaster  in  the  St. 
Anthony  1st  Ward,  then  Explorer 
Advisor  of  the  same  ward.  From 
1948  to  1952  I  served  on  the  Fre- 
mont District  Scout  Committee. 
Immediately  after  arriving  in 
Logan,  Utah  I  was  appointed 
scoutmaster  of  Troop  #2  of  the 
Logan  1st  Ward.  I  served  in 
that  position  for  about  four 
years  then  was  appointed  as 
Logan  District  Commis- 
sioner of  Scouting.  In  this 
capacity  I  remained  for  three 
years  until  the  Cache  Valley 
Council  was  reorganized. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been 
registered  as  a  troop  com- 
mitteeman, constantly,  until 
Thelma  and  I  went  on  our 
mission  in  1980.  This  has 
represented  a  total  of  about  38 
years  service. 

During  these  many  years  I,  of 
course,  worked  with  many  boys 
and  also  adult  leaders.  These  were 
rewarding  years  filled  with  activity, 
training,  teaching  and  camping. 

I  was  required,  in  St.  Anthony,  to  ac- 
company my  troop  to  Treasure 
Mtn.  Camp  of  the  Tetons.  This 
beautiful  encampment  took  place 
on  three  successive  years.    Dur- 
ing this  time  I  was  given  the  special  name  of  Chief 
Clear  Lake,  by  which  I  was  known  during  these  week- 
long  camping  periods.  In  the  second  year  at  this  camp 
I  joined  a  few  other  scouts  and  scourers  as  we  hiked  to 
the  summit  of  South  Mountain  of  the  Grand  Tetons. 
Eagle  Pass  rests  between  South  Mountain  and  the 
Grand  Teton.  (I  insert  here  that  while  on  these  campouts 

Tlashbachs 


I  left  the  handling  of  the  ranch  to  Thelma.  She  willingh 
milked  the  cows  with  mechanical  milkers,  irrigated, 
and  otherwise  took  care  of  things  at  home.  I'll  always 
be  deeply  appreciative  of  her  efforts  at  this  time.) 

LaVel  and  Brent  started  in  scouting  while  we  lived 
in  St.  Anthony.  They  later,  in  Logan,  received  their 
Eagle  awards  as  did  I  at  the  same  time.  I've  alwavs 
felt  that  Brian,  Lauris  and  Duane  were  some- 
what left  out  because  I  could  not  spend 
the  individual  attention  in  later  years. 
However,  they  did  participate  in 
scouting  and  received  several 
advancements. 

As  a  result  of  my  scouting 
activity  I  also  acquired  the  cov- 
eted "Scouter's  Award"  and  the 
"Scoutmaster's  Key"  In  addi- 
tion to  these  I  attained  the 
"Deseret  Recognition 
Award"  that  was  issued  by 
the  L.D.S.  Church.  The  20- 
year  service  award  was  pre 
sented  to  me  but  I've  not 
applied  for  any  succeeding 
tenure  awards. 

These  many,  many  years 
have  verified  the  prediction 
in  my  patriarchal  blessing 
that  I  would  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  working  with 
and  assisting  youth.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  I've  been  help- 
ful to  these  young  men  as  they 
have  grown  and  developed.  In 
later  years  I  have  felt  a  need  to  as- 
sociate with  older  people.  There- 
fore, my  attention  has  been  directed 
more  as  a  gospel  doctrine  teacher.  Both 
eras  have  been  timely  and  very  rewarding 
though  sometimes  difficult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  I 
spent  these  many  years  working 
with  boys  that  Thelma  was  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  many  young  women.  Church  activ- 
ity was  the  motivating  force  behind  both  of  our 
obligations  in  this  respect. 

I  should  add,  also,  that  the  finest  men  I've  had  the 
privilege  of  associating  with  were  found  doing  about 
the  same  thing  that  I  was.  They  were  donating  their 
time  and  efforts  toward  the  molding  of  young  lives 
into  future  leaders  in  their  own  right. 
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Versal,  when  he  received  his  eagle  scout  award  at 
a  court  of  honor  in  the  Logan  Tabernacle,  195519 


It  Was  Cold! 

ITlashback.  Journal  T).  p.  82) 

I  was  camped  with  my  troop  of  boy  scouts.  We 
were  in  the  mountains  south  and  east  of  Logan.  A 
small  creek  ran  by  our  tent  area.  This  was  a  winter 
camp  and  I  was  teaching  the  boys  how  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  cold  weather.  All  had  gone  quite  well 
and  we  had  cooked  supper,  cleaned  camp,  and  retired 
for  the  night. 

I  had  demonstrated  ways  to  keep  warm  even 
though  their  equipment  was  somewhat  minimal.  The 
boys  slept  within  a  walled  tent  but  I  simply  prepared 
my  sleeping  bag  and  ground  cloth  and  placed  them 
near  the  creek,  which  was  bubbling  by. 

I  knew  the  weather  was  cold  and  was  becoming 
even  colder,  but  all  seemed  to  be  well.  When  daylight 
came  I  was  very  surprised  to  see  water  from  the  creek 
flowing  immediately  beside  my  sleeping  bag.  The 
weather  had  been  so  cold  that  the  waters  of  the  creek 
had  frozen  and  created  an  ice  jam! 

I  rushed  to  the  tent.  The  boys  were  all  curled  up 
and  sleeping  peacefully.  I  was  grateful.  My  training 
had  helped  in  seeing  these  young  men  through  the 
cold  night. 

Note:  During  this  same  night  Brent  and  a  friend  of 
his  slept  in  their  sleeping  bags  as  they  were  completely 
surrounded  by  snow  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel  [a  snow 
cave]  about  a  mile  from  where  I  spent  the  night  with 
the  troop.  They  had,  of  course,  learned  how  to  do  this 
during  earlier  campouts. 

Additional  note:  The  weather  service  reported  that 
the  temperature  during  this  campout  had  dropped  to 
forty  degrees  below  zero!  Preparedness  saved  us! 

Brent  recorded  his  own  memories  of  this 
"Klondike"  camping  experience.  There  are  a  few 
discrepancies  but  he  adds  interesting  details: 

A  trip  we  went  on,  which  proved  a  valuable  learning  and 
survival  experience,  was  when  several  of  us  older  explorer 
•scouts  went  ivinter  camping  up  Blacksmith  Fork  Canyon 
just  east  ofHyrum.  We  were  several  miles  into  the  canyon 
and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  winter,  pretty  cold.  As  it  hap- 
pened, my  dad  also  had  Scout  Troop  2  (about  a  dozen 
younger  kids)  up  there  too,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  were.  The  scouts  camped  in  a  grove  of  trees,  ami 
we  older  (tougher)  guys  camped  in  an  open  field  (I  have  no 
idea  why).  Anyway,  we  all  dug  snow  caves  and  built  a  fire, 


tried  to  cook  some  food  on  a  miserable  fire  and  then  went  to 
bed.  We  didn't  spend  much  time  around  the  campfire  that 

evening  since  it  was  just  too  cold. 
I  slept  pretty  well  but  was 
never  really  warm  and 
comfortable  (which  was 
normal  for  winter  camp- 
ing) and  was  glad  to  get 
up  the  following  morn- 
ing. At  daylight  I  de- 
cided it  ivas  just  too 
cold  to  lay  around  in  a 
sleeping  bag  any  longer 
and  that  getting  up  and 
around  would  get  me 
warmer.  I  guess  it  did,  since 
Brent,  1951      /  looked  in  D.  /.  Broadbent's 
snow  cave  (who  got  up  earlier  than  I  did).  I  saw  that  he  had 
been  sleeping  on  a  bed  of  ice.  He  didn't  have  the  sense  to  put 
any  evergreen  boughs  or  anything  else  underneath  his  sleep- 
ing bag,  which  was  partially  frozen  to  the  floor  of  his  cave. 

By  then,  the  others  of  our  group  were  getting  up,  and  we 
were  all  looking  forward  to  having  something  warm  to  eat. 
We  had  trouble  getting  afire  going,  but  even  worse,  we 
found  that  all  our  food  was  frozen  solid.  Our  eggs  were 
frozen.  Our  water  was  frozen.  Our  canned  soup  was 
frozen.  Everything  liquid  was  now  solid,  except  for  .  .  .  (get 
ready  for  this) .  .  .  our  maple  syrup!  Seeing  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  tough  time  getting  a  fire  going,  fixing 
breakfast,  and  just  staying  warm,  ice  resorted  to  drinking 
maple  syrup  out  of  the  bottle.  Of  course,  it  too  was  pretty 
slow  flowing  from  the  cold,  but  it  sure  warmed  us  up! 
Almost  straight  sugar  does  wonders'.   The  only  other  thing 
we  had  to  eat  was  peanuts. 

In  a  while,  we,  having  given  up  on  breakfast  and  all. 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  snowshoeing  all  over  the  place, 
subsisting  on  maple  syrup  and  peanuts. 

Generally,  the  trip  was  okay,  all  things  considered,  but  in 
talking  to  my  dad  after  we  returned  home,  1  found  that  it  had 
been  27  below  zero  that  night,  a  record  for  that  time  of  year. 
Frankly,  I  was  surprised  that  none  of  us  had  frostbite.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  dad  got  no  sleep  that  night  at  all  since  he 
had  to  keep  a  good  fire  going  all  night  long.   I  le  literally  had 
to  drag  his  SCOUi  troop  out  of  their  sleeping  bags  periodically, 
one  at  a  time,  and  sit  them  by  the  campfire  to  keep  them  I 
freezing  to  death.  Main/  'were  virtually  unconscious  from 
the  cob!  in  their  sleeping  bags.  I  recall  that  he  was  somewhat 
shaken  by  that  experience,  knowing  that  he  was  the  only 
person  keeping  some  of  those  kids  ah. 
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Down  tht  Snake 

fJlashback,  Journal  T),  p.  35) 

Thelma  and  I  moved  to  Utah  in  the  spring  of 
1952.  Because  of  my  scouting  activities,  I  be- 
came associated  with  key  individuals  who  also 
were  spending  much  time  with  boys. 

This  interaction  brought  about  my  being  asked  to 
join  a  select  group  of  boys  and  leaders  who  expected  to 
float  about  30  miles  of  the  rugged  Snake  River  near 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  This  was  to  be  a  first  of  its 
kind  so  far  as  the  Cache  Valley  Council  was  concerned. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  and  I  also  enrolled  LaVel 
and  Brent  as  members  of  the  group.  There  were  about 
28  boys  of  explorer  age  and  7  adult  leaders.  Wallace 
Parrish  was  appointed  to  be  skipper  and  Herman 
Hauser  was  to  be  his  assistant.  I  was  a  unit  leader 
among  the  boys. 

This  expedition  involved  the  use  of  several  large 
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rubber  rafts  and  the  necessary  equipment  needed  to 
use  them.  Fishing  gear  was  a  must  for  those,  such  as  I, 
who  wished  to  try  the  choice  holes  along  the  route. 

We  launched  our  rafts  on  the  Snake  about  five  miles 
below  the  dam  which  creates  Jackson  Reservoir.  The 
route  downriver  proceeded  until  we  reached  the  area 
called  "the  Cottonwoods."  This  body  of  water  is  fast  in 
many  areas  with  dangerous  undertows  and  hidden 
snags.  But  it  threads  through  beautiful  alpine  country 
replete  with  meadows,  mountains,  trees  and  willows. 
Wildlife  was  occasionally  seen  near  the  river  banks. 
Birds  were  found  in  profusion,  especially  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans. 

It  was  always  necessary  to  beware  of  the  dangers 
involved.  At  one  time,  one  of  the  boats  snagged  on  a 
submerged  tree  limb.  This  tore  a  side  on  one  of  the 
rafts,  which  immediately  dumped  the  occupants  and 
gear.  The  boys  and  leader  were  safe  with  life  jackets 
supporting  them  but  most  of  the  camping  gear  was 
lost.  A  valuable  camera  was  also  lost.  Other  boats 
rescued  the  crew  and  then  together  all  continued  the 
float  downstream. 

This  first  expedition  had  its  thrills  and  will  always 
be  remembered  by  those  who  went.  Each  individual 


This  Herald  Journal  news  article  reported  on  the  1956 
explorer  river  trip.21  In  the  continuation  of  the  article  (not  included 
here)  the  report  tells  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  float  the  boys 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  Dad  and  several  other  men  by 
throwing  them  into  the  river.  The  good  natured  horseplay  was  typical 
of  the  fun  enjoyed  by  the  explorers  and  their  leaders. 
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"BARRELING   DOWN"   thi    Snaki    River  during  t  [unior  second   maic-eloct. 

Di     Gusts  ji 

II.        a  ir  h    his 

reject;  D.  J.  Broadbeat,  1957  junior  skip-       pois  it  D-  J.  Broadbeu  v-nxas  msut  trip. 
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£My  "R.tscut" 


The  designated  leaders  for  the  following  year's  1957  River 
trip  were  publicized  in  Logan's  newspaper,  The  Herald  journal, 
summer  1956.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Ray  Ramsbottom,  Herman 
Hauser,  and  Versal  Davis,  .  Front:  Woodrow  Winward,  and  Dr.  Don 
iGunnell. 


was  given  a  charter  member  patch  to  wear  on  his 
uniform. 

The  following  year,  Herman  Hauser  served  as  skipper 
and  I  was  skipper  on  the  third  consecutive  trip. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  on  the  3rd  cruise.  I 
was  paired  with  a  Logan  dentist  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Don  Gunnell.  Our  association  had  been  splendid  as 
we  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  float.  One  evening  we 
stopped  to  set  up  camp  along  a  suitable  stretch  of  river 
bank.  Tents  were  pitched,  fires  were  soon  burning 
brightly,  and  all  units  were  well  and  accounted  for.  So, 
Don  and  I  proceeded  to  prepare  our  own  supper.  He 
prepared  paper  plates  and  improvised  a  rough  table.  I 
cooked  supper;  fried  potatoes  with  onions  was  our 
main  fare.  I  applied  pepper  and  then  shook  salt  upon 
the  pan  of  goodies.  Soon  all  was  ready  to  eat.  We 
offered  a  blessing  then  proceeded  to  devour  our 
prepared  meal. 

Don  took  a  generous  supply  of  potatoes  then  of- 
fered some  to  me,  which  I  took.  He  thrust  his  fork  into 
a  cluster  of  potatoes  and  then  placed  this  into  his 
i mouth.  He  started  chewing  industriously  then  closed 
his  mouth  in  obvious  discomfort  as  he  peered  at  me. 
Not  knowing  his  problem,  I  simply  took  a  generous 
bite  of  potatoes,  also.  Immediately  I  reacted  the  same 
as  he. 

Why??    Well,  in  preparing  the  potatoes,  I  had  mis- 
takenly used  the  powdered  soap  container  instead  of 
the  one  holding  the  salt!  We  laughed  and  laughed 
about  it. 


ITUshbackJ 

It  happened  on  Easter  Sunday  [April  1,  1956].    We, 
as  a  family,  had  decided  to  go  on  a  picnic.  This 
was  to  take  place  up  the  left-hand  fork  of  Black- 
smith Fork  Canyon.  This  is  a  rugged  but  beautiful  area 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Hyrum,  Utah.  A  small  mountain 
stream  cascades  down  the  canyon  and  a  common  dirt 
road  parallels  the  waterway. 

So  we  drove  up  to  the  spot  which  seemed  best  for  a 
fire  and  picnic.  This  location  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  main  road  that  goes  up  Blacksmith  Fork  Canyon. 

After  arriving,  we  assembled  our  various  food  and 
equipment  articles,  enjoyed  a  typical  lazy  afternoon 
together  and  then  just  enjoyed  the  crisp  mountain  air. 
The  kids  went  various  ways  around  the  camp  area  and 
Mom  and  I  gave  little  heed. 

When  we  felt  it  was  time  to  leave  we  gathered  our 
gear  together  and  called  for  all  the  kids.  All  soon  ap- 
peared except  Brent.  Brian  said  that  Brent  started  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  which  rose  in  the  west.  Still 
unconcerned,  we  waited  tor  his  return.  But  no  Brent.  I 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Thelma  and  it  was  decided 
that  I  would  simply  climb  part  w  ay  up  the  mountain 
and  locate  Brent. 

Til  climb  up  right  over  there.  You  hang  a  piece  of 
clothing  from  this  bush  where  I  can  see  it  from  above  it 
Brent  returns  before  I  do,"  I  told  Thelma  as  1  indicated 
a  certain  large  willow  bush  next  to  the  car.    It  I  tailed 
to  find  Brent,  I  was,  of  course,  to  note  the  bush  now 
and  then  to  learn  if  he  had  or  had  not  returned. 

So  I  proceeded  to  ascend  the  steep  mountain. 
Periodically',  I  would  glance  at  the  camp  and  especially 
the  selected  bush.  No  cloth  of  any  kind!  So  1  kept 
climbing.  Still  no  sign  at  camp. 

I  looked  up  at  the  mountain  and  realized  that  it 
Brent  were  ahead  of  me  he  would  have  had  to  go  south 
a  ways  then  up  again.  This  was  necessary  to  get 
around  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks,  which  extended 
north  for  two  or  three  miles.   1  w  as  now  becoming  really 
concerned  for  Brent's  safety.   Intermittent  snow  .md 
night  were  coming  on. 

I  keenly  searched  tor  a  telltale  sign  on  the  bush 
which  was  now  tar  below.  Still  no  indication  that  he 
had  entered  camp.  I  wondered  what  1  should  do.  I 
hesitated  to  proeeed:  vet  I  hated  to  return  emp!\  - 
handed  to  the  car.  So  soberly  I  continued  m\  climb 
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hoping  to  see  Brent  soon  or  at  least  come  upon  his 
tracks  in  the  deepening  snow. 

Darkness  soon  enveloped  everything  as  I  climbed 
above  the  high,  precipitous  ledge  and  then  plodded 
north.  Several  times  I  tried  to  descend  but  the  vertical 
ledge  foiled  my  attempts.  After  stumbling  along  in  the 
darkness  for  about  two  hours  I  knew  I  was  temporarily 
trapped  and  had  better  plan  on  remaining  until  morning. 

Far  below  me  I  could  see  an  occasional  flash  of  car 
lights  as  autos  threaded  back  and  forth  along  the  road. 
I  felt  these,  no  doubt,  were  there  because  of  me.  But,  in 
the  blackness  of  night  and  trapped  as  I  was,  I  knew  I 
must  prepare  suitable  protection  from  the  cold  and  the 
knee-deep  snow. 

I  had  a  light  jacket  and  a  few  matches  —  kept  for  the 
picnic  fire  —  were  in  my  pocket. 

Finding  a  somewhat  level  place,  I  kicked  a  body- 
sized  opening  in  the  snow.  I  pulled  some  green  pine 
boughs  from  nearby  trees  and  lined  the  excavation. 
Then,  to  protect  myself  from  exposure  to  the  cold,  I 
built  a  fire  of  dry  limbs.  I  divided  the  fire  so  a  small 
section  was  located  on  each  side  of  the  bed  site.  I 
gathered  extra  limbs  for  use  to  keep  the  two  fires 
burning  during  the  night. 

During  this  all-night  endurance  test  I  was  fraught 
with  disturbing  thoughts:  Where  was  Brent?  Had  he 
suffered  an  accident  and  was  lying  helplessly  some- 
where? What  about  Mom  and  the  rest  of  the  family? 
How  would  I  find  Brent  when  daylight  came?  Would  I 
even  survive? 

Many  times  during  the  long  night  I  prayed  with  a 
sincerity  that  I'd  never  felt  before.  Deity  must  have 
heard  me  because  I  was  able  to  rest  and  sleep,  though 
intermittently.  I  experienced  great  need  for  moral 
support  and  I  was  rewarded,  I'm  sure. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  daylight  finally  sent 
faint  rays  through  the  trees.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  descend  and  learn  what  I  could.  Before  leaving  my 
haven  of  rest  I  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  I  had 
made  my  pine  bough  bed  within  ten  feet  of  the  sharp 
drop-off  ledge!!  I  had  not  known,  previous  to  this,  that 
I  was  so  close  to  disaster. 

Buttoning  up  my  jacket,  I  continued  north  along  the 
cliff  edge  trying  to  find  a  place  where  I  could  descend. 
But  again,  as  during  the  evening  before,  I  was  confined 
to  the  top  of  the  ledge. 

After  perhaps  two  miles  of  trudging,  I  found  a  narrow 
exit  opening.  This  I  tried  and  soon  I  half-stumbled  and 
half-slid  to  a  long  ridge  which  I  knew  would  lead 
downward  to  the  road  still  far  below. 

Glancing  southward  I  could  see  several  individuals 


climbing  another  ridge  which  was  parallel  to  mine.  I 
supposed  they  were  looking  for  Brent  or  perhaps  me. 
However,  I  continued  the  long  descent  until  I  reached 
the  road. 

Doggedly  tired  I  stumbled  toward  where  I'd  left 
Thelma  and  the  kids  the  evening  before.  Again  I  saw 
and  heard  others  as  they  searched  the  side  of  the 
mountain  upon  which  I  had  spent  the  night. 

Soon  I  could  see  the  camp  area,  but  my  car  was 
missing!  A  county  sheriff's  car  was  there,  instead.  A 
fire  was  burning  over  which  a  coffee  pot  was  hanging. 
Two  or  three  men  were  around  the  open  fire. 

I  soon  covered  the  distance  to  where  they  were  and 
walking  up  to  the  closest  individual,  I  said,  "Did  the 
boy  get  in?" 

The  man  glanced  at  me,  then  ignored  me. 

I  instantly  became  furious  and  grasping  the  front  of 
the  deputy  sheriff's  coat,  I  again  said,  "I  asked  you  a 
question;  did  the  boy  come  back?" 

Irritated,  he  asked,  "Who  the  hell  are  you?" 

"I'm  his  dad.  Now  answer  me!"  I  quickly  replied. 

Another  man  across  the  fire  said,  as  he  ran  for  his 
car,  "Oh  my  gosh,  where's  my  camera?"  He  was  a 
newspaperman. 

Then  the  deputy  regained  his  composure  and  in- 
formed me  that  Brent  had  returned  to  camp  and  that 
he  was  OK. 

I  took  a  deep  breath  and  silently  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  a  divine  protector. 

Soon  I  was  riding  toward  Logan  and  passing  several1 
cars  laden  with  search  parties.  I  had  caused  quite  a  stir 
and  now  I  was  a  celebrity. 

A  brief  recap  of  the  action  which  had  taken  place 
after  I  left  camp  is  this: 

Brent  had  returned  shortly  after  I  left  and  Thelma 
had  placed  her  white  slip  upon  the  bush  but  somehow 
I  was  unable  to  see  it. 

After  darkness  had  set  in  she  drove  quickly  to 
Logan,  told  Wally  Parrish  about  matters,  and  asked  if 
he  would  help.  He  immediately  contacted  the  sheriff's 
department  and  then  notified  the  Cache  Valley  Boy 
Scout  Council.. 

Soon  search  parties  were  being  mustered.  Even  the 
local  high  school  dismissed  classes  to  allow  boys  to 
join  in  the  search.  The  Kiwanis  Club  was  soon  making 
arrangements.  The  deputy  sheriff  was  at  the  scene  to 
direct.  Many  of  my  work  associates  assisted. 

All  in  all  there  were  around  three  hundred  people 
organized  for  the  search. 
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One  interesting  account  is  that  one  of  the  scout  exec- 
itives,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  was  joined  by  LaVel 
nd  Brent  as  they  spent  the  night  climbing  the  same 
nountain.  They  had  actually  carried  a  stretcher  to  the 
ummit. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  I  threaded  my  way 
low  n  the  mountain  and  was  not  recognized. 

One  statement  was  made  bv  a  close  friend  and 


working  companion,  Reed  Johnson.  I  treasure  what  he 
said  when  he  addressed  several  of  the  searchers:  "If 
anyone  can  survive  in  those  mountains,  I'm  sure  Old 
Verse'  can." 

In  his  own  memoirs  Brent  wrote  that  after  exploring 
the  cliffs  for  an  hour  or  two  on  that  Easter  Sunday,  he 
had  headed  back  down  the  mountain  but  threw  his  left 
arm  out  of  joint  doing  so.  It  popped  back  in  again  but 
he  was  in  a  lot  of  pain  after  that.  When  rescuers  gathered 
to  look  for  Dad,  Brent,  with  his  aching  arm,  led  them 
back  up  the  cliffs  in  the  darkness  using  flashlights,  in 
an  all-night  search.  About  noon  the  next  day  the 
searchers  decided  to  regroup  and  refresh  themselves. 
Brent  wrote: 

"The  group  I  was  with  then  decided  that  we'd  all  best 
hike  back  down,  get  something  to  eat,  and  get  a  proper  search 
organized.  I  was  really  tired  by  the  time  we  got  back  dozen 
to  the  bottom.  I'd  been  up  that  mountain  twice  and  had  had 
no  sleep  or  anything  to  eat  during  the  night  and  my  arm 
was  pretty  sore.  When  we  arrived  at  the  picnic  site,  there 
was  my  dad  sitting  by  the  fire  eating  and  joking  with  my 
mom  and  some  of  the  search  and  rescue  guys  he  knew,  and 
talking  to  a  Herald  Journal  reporter.  Everything  was  calm 
and  collected,  except  for  the  hundred  or  so  people  still  up  on 
the  mountain  looking  for  him.22 
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Newspaper  photos  taken 
at  the  rescue  scene  in 
Blacksmith  Fork  Canyon, 
Herald  Journal,  3  April 
1956. 

In  the  top  one,  Dad  is  in 
the  middle.  In  the  bottom 
one  he's  third  from  the  right, 
with  LaVel  standing  to  his 
right  and  Brent  in  the  middle 
with  his  back  to  the  camera. 
Someone  had  driven  us 
younger  children  home  late 
that  night  so  we  could  go  to 
bed.  I  remember  my  intense 
anxiety  waiting  for  word, 
which  didn't  come  until  later 
the  next  day.  Huge,  wonder- 
ful relief! 
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DtbrcCs  Birth 

Debra  joined  our  family  on  30  May  1956,  the 
month  following  Dad's  "rescue"  in  Blacksmith 
Fork  Canyon.  When  she  was  ten  Deb  wrote 
concerning  her  birth  in  her  Book  of  Remembrance: 

As  far  as  I  can  remember  of  my  life's  history  is  that  1  was 
born  on  May  30,  1956  in  Logan,  Utah  at  the  Logan  L.D.S. 
Hospital.   The  doctor  was  W.  H.  Hayward.  My  mother 
already  had  6  children  when  I  was  born.  My  daddy  was 
born  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  and  my  mother  was  born  in 
Gridly,  California.  I  was  the  7th  one  born  in  the  family,  and 
had  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  at  that  time.  I  was  bom 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  1  weighed  8 
pounds  and  11  ozs.  I  was  21  inches  long.  I  was  rather  taller 


than  most  babies  would  be  but  my  whole  family  were  born 
tall.  My  mother  arid  father  had  always  liked  the  name  Debra 
so  they  decided  to  select  that  name  for  me.23 

Mom  wrote  about  the  "help"  she  received  from  all 
of  us  with  baby  Debra  in  a  letter  to  LaVel,  who  had  just 
joined  the  Air  Force  and  was  in  basic  training  at  the 
time  of  her  birth: 

Your  new  little  sister  is  doing  just  fine.  She  has  a  good 
appetite,  sleeps  good,  and  is  growing  fast.  We're  all  enjoying 
her.  Brent  has  tended  her  a  couple  of  evenings  and  seems  to 
do  fine  with  her.  I  surely  had  a  time  getting  Twila  and 
Tammy  to  let  her  sleep,  though.  If  she  even  zviggles  a  toe, 
they  pick  her  up  and  bring  her  into  the  front  room  declaring 
that  she  was  awake  or  fussing.24 


Debra,  about  18  months  old,  hangs  out  with  Mom  and  Dad 
as  he  peruses  a  hunting  magazine,  early  fall  1957. 


Left.  LaVel  married  Colleen  Olsen  on  12  Sept.  1956  following 
basic  training  in  the  Air  Force.  They  moved  to  Connecticut  for  a  year 
where  Vel  studied  Chinese  and  radio,  then  he  shipped  overseas  to  do 
intelligence  work  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Korea  and  Colleen 
came  back  to  Logan  where  she  lived  in  a  small  trailer  house  parked 
at  the  side  of  our  home  until  he  returned.  Their  first  child  (and  Mom 
and  Dad's  first  grandchild),  Corrette,  was  born  while  Vel  served  in 
Korea.  She  was  born  4  Feb.  1958. 


Mom  and  Dad's  social  and  gospel  study  group,  which  they 
were  a  part  of  for  many  years  during  the  fifties.  Photo  1957. 

In  a  letter  to  La  Vel,  in  the  Air  Force,  dated  9  July  1956,  Mom 
wrote:  "We're  (our  study  group)  going  to  study  the  guide  our  missionaries 
use  in  the  mission  field.  It's  supposed  to  be  a  very  good,  condensed  version 
of  our  gospel  and  a  way  to  explain  it  to  outsiders.  If  you  like,  I'll  send  you 
some  of  the  material.  But  maybe  your  chaplain  already  has  it  and  you  '11 
have  access  to  it.  "r~ 

On  the  back  of  this  photograph  Mom  identified  names  of  those  in 
the  photo  with  corresponding  numbers  written  on  the  front:  1.  Von 
Everton,  2.  Don  MacPherson,  3.  Gilbert  Saunders,  4.  Carrie  Saunders, 

5.  Treva  Parrish,  6.  Wallace  Parrish,  7.  Evelyn  Marler,  8. , 

9.  Herman  Hauser,  10.  Reed  Marler,  11.  Donald  Dobson,  12.  Versal 
Davis  (wearing  his  St.  Anthony  fireman's  shirt),  13.  Colleen  Davis 
(LaVel's  wife,  who  participated  as  a  guest  while  he  served  in  Korea  >. 
14.  Nelda  MacPherson,  15.  Donna  Everton,  16.  Scharlene  Dobson.  17. 
Thelma  Davis,  and  18.  Blanche  Hauser. 
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Acr  S.  Raymond  (left)  and  Everett  Harris. 


"By  Editn  Morgan 
staff  writer 

Ace  Mill  and  Fixtures  has  had  a 
reputation  for  doing  quality  architectural 
woodwork  since  it  was  founded  in  1945. 
and  is  proud  of  its  fine  finished  product 
and  its  skilled  craftsmen. 

The  partners  in  the  business.  Ace  S. 
Raymond  and  Everett  Harris,  first  met 
when  they  were  students  at  Utah  State 
University  and  worked  on  an  NYA 
building  project  together. 

When  Harris  came  out  of  the  service 
after  World  War  II,  Raymond  suggested 
that  they  go  into  business  together.  The 
arrangement  has  worked  well  ever  since. 
Raymond  provides  the  capital  outlay  and 
Harris  figures  the  plans,  does  the  bidding 
and  oversees  the  construction. 

Most  of  the  millwork  is  shipped  out  of 
Cache  Valley  into  other  parts  of  Utah  and 
surrounding  states  as  far  away  as 
California,  Texas  and  Alaska. 

"All  work  is  done  on  a  contract  basis 
and  95  percent  of  our  work  is  a  result  of  a 
low  bid,"  Harris  said.  "We  work  in  the 
commercial  field  and  do  not  encourage 
walk-in-trade." 

The  capabilities  of  the  mill  include 
complete  project  estimating,  designing 


and  drafting  as  well  as  field  measur- 
ments,  delivery  and  installation.  "From 
the  initial  planning  to  final  inspection  of 
tin  installed  product,  we  work  with  the 
architect  and  general  contractor  through 
all  phases  of  a  building  project,"  Harris 
said. 

"The  first  and  lasting  impression  of  a 
building's  interior  depends  upon  the 
architectural  millwork."  Harris  con- 
tinued. "We  work  with  plastics  and 
hardwood  and  are  also  a  project  supplier 
to  general  contractors  for  all  exposed 
interior  woodwork,  including  rails  and 
panels,  wood  doors,  piastic  laminates 
and  hardwood  trim." 

The  mill  employs  26,  many  of  them 
master  craftsmen  and  others  learning  to 
become  such  workers.  "These  men  take 
a  job  and  stay  with  it  from  start  to 
finish,"  Harris  said.  "We  believe  in  the 
worker-product  concept  in  which  each 
cabinetmaker  is  involved  in  the  total 
fabrication  process  of  a  cabinet  unit  from 
start  to  finish.  We  find  that  this  gives  our 
plant  employees  greater  pride  in  the 
finished  product  and  greater  job  satisfac- 
tion. This  way  we  avoid  many  of  the 
quality  control  and  labor  problems  faced 
by  factories  using  assembly  line  tech- 
niques." 


Ace  Mill  is  an  associate  member  of 
General  Contractors  of  America  and  a 
member  of  Architectural  Woodwork  In- 
stitute. Harris  usually  spends  one  day  a 
week  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  UUh 
Chapter  of  General  Contractors  where  all 
the  new  jobs  up  for  bidding  in  the 
Intermountain  West  are  listed. 

"We  bid  with  the  contractors.  We  are  i 
subcontractor  for  architectural 
woodwork,"  Harris  said.  "The  reason  we 
stay  in  business  is  that  we  are  a  custom 
mill.  Nearly  every  project  we  do  is 
entirely  different,"  he  said.  "We  are  able 
to  do  work  to  match  the  woodwork  in  old 
buildings  as  well  as  in  new  ones." 

"It  takes  time  and  experience  to  get 
contractors  to  specify  you  on  their  bid," 
Harris  went  on.  "We  have  a  good 
reputation  and  are  proud  of  work  and 
workmen.  Bruno  Ingold,  who  oversees 
our  shop,  is  as  good  as  they  come." 

Most  of  the  work  from  the  mill  is  for 
churches,  hospitals,  schools  and  business 
places.  At  present  the  mill  is  working  on 
furnishings  for  10  churches,  three  of 
them  about  finished,  only  one  of  the  10  in 
Utah;  five  schools,  two  hospitals,  Sun- 
shine Terrace,  the  Lincoln  County  Court- 
house in  Wyoming,  the  Evanston,  Wyo., 
library  and  a  motel. 


Above.  Ace  Raymond  (left)  and  Ev  Harris,  Dad's  bosses  at  Ace  Mill  and  Fixture  Company,  1984. :"  I  realize  this  news  articled 
thirty  years  ahead  of  the  story  here  but  that's  how  long  Dad  worked  for  these  two  men  in  what  proved  to  be  a  mutually  respectful  and 
productive  association.  The  article  gives  a  good  summary  of  Ace  Mill's  scope  of  products  and  services.  Dad  became  one  of  the  "master 
craftsmen"  they  proudly  employed. 
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Sometime  before  1956  Dad  quit  working  for 
Transport  Motors  and  was  hired  at  Ace  Mill  & 
Fixture  Company  in  Logan.  Thus  began  a  career 
that  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  his  working  years  and 
an  association  with  a  group  of  men  with  whom  he 
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enjoyed  lifelong  friendships. 

He  repaired  construction  equipment  and  welded 
but  spent  most  of  his  time  fine-finishing  wood  furniture: 
church  benches,  counters,  and  furnishings  for 
churches,  banks,  and  other  commercial  buildings. 

In  a  letter  to  LaVel,  who  was  newly  married  to  his 
high  school  sweetheart,  Colleen  Olsen,  and  living  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Mom  described  Dad's 
consuming  work  schedule  in  November  1956: 

Dad's  loaded  with  work  again  as  the  shop  has  a  contract 

to  build  a  building  and  corrals  for  Cache  Valley  Breeders 
Association.  Alot  of  the  contract  is  for  welding  and  it'll  takel 
your  Dad  at  least  6  months  to  do  it  all.  Then,  too,  the  mill  is\ 
to  do  alot  of  finishing  for  Ricks  College  and  Daddy  will  have 
alot  of  finish  work  to  do  for  that.  Cache  Valley  Bank  is  plan- 
ning to  remodel  and  they  told  Ev  [Harris,  Mill  manager] 
that  they  were  watching  some  work  Daddy  is  doing  for  the 
Scout  Office,  and  if  they  liked  it  well  enough,  the  mill  would  j 
get  the  contract  for  their  work.  Daddy  did  the  woodwork  in  j 
the  First  National  Bank  this  past  summer.  Anyway,  you 
know  your  Dad  is  happiest  when  he  is  swamped  with  work, 
for  then  he  doesn't  worry.17 


Dad,  sitting  in  the  operator's  seat  of  Ace  Construction 
Company's  huge  crane,  1956. 
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It  Was  a  blast 

I'Jlashback.  Journal  7).  p.  is) 

Rood  Johnson  and  I  had  been  working  for  several 
weeks  making  component  parts  for  a  huge 
bullpen  fence.  We  were  cutting  suitable  holes 
n  twenty-foot  lengths  of  four-inch  boiler  tubing.  The 
vork  had  been  routine  as  we  used  acetylene  torches  to 
|lo  this. 

"Hey.  Davis,  let's  try  something/'  Reed  said. 

Sensing  some  fun,  I  replied,  "OK,  Jonse,  what?" 

"Let's  plug  each  end  of  this  pipe  then  cut  a  small 
liole  near  the  center.  We  can  then  fill  the  pipe  with 
licetylene." 

"Yea,  man,  1  speak  to  set  'er  off,"  I  replied. 

We  were  doing  this  in  the  walled-off  paint  room, 
Ivhich  attached  to  the  main  workshop  of  Ace  Mill  & 
Rxture  where  several  men  worked.  The  main  office 
vith  other  employees,  including  the  owner,  Ace 
Raymond,  was  nearby. 

After  plugging  both  ends  of  the  large,  long  pipe 
Ivith  rags,  I  then  cut  a  small  hole  through  which  I  directed 
pure  acetylene  gas,  a  highly  explosive  product.  I  let 


this  enter  for  about  sixty  seconds.  Then  I  lit  the  welding 
torch  and  walked  to  the  pipe. 

"OK.  Jonse,  here  goes." 

I  placed  the  flame  near  the  aperture.. .then  ...  BOOM! 
The  roar  was  deafening.  Dust  fell  in  a  thick  cloud. 
Instantly  a  door  flew  open  and  men  were  trying  to 
locate  us  in  the  room. 

Ev  Harris,  the  mill  foreman,  rushed  to  the  phone  to 
call  for  help.  He  was  so  excited  he  couldn't  dial.  Ace 
Raymond  rushed  from  the  office.  A  man  from  a  service 
station  across  the  street  ran  over. 

Where  were  we? 

We  had  rushed  outside  and  were  standing  looking 
foolishly  at  each  other. 

No,  the  boss  didn't  fire  us.  He  just  noted  that  w  e 
were  alright,  then  he  grinned  and  left. 


Below.  Dad  in  his  paint  room  at  Ace  Mill,  ca.  1960s. 

Lauris  worked  for  6  years  at  the  mill.  "I  remember  going  to  eat 
lunch  with  Dad,"  he  wrote.  "We  would  eat  in  10  minute*  and  then  each 
pick  a  bench  and  lay  down  for  a  15-minute  power  nap.  That  was  a  daily 
ritual  that  everyone  in  the  mill  observed."13 
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Sorry  <Slbout  That,  Davt 

flashback,  Journal  Ti,  p.  83) 

We  were  working  on  the  construction  site  of  a 
new  addition  to  Utah  State  University.  I 
was  operating  the  old  Link  Belt  Crane,  as- 
sisting in  erecting  some  steel  work  for  a  large  building. 

I  had  moved  the  crane  into  a  vacant  area  and  was 
momentarily  awaiting  more  steel.  David  Nielson,  one 
of  the  company  construction  foremen,  drove  his  old 
model  Plymouth  car  into  the  same  general  area.  Here 
he  stopped  and  left  the  car  and  went  to  a  nearby  group 
of  men. 

Dave  was  a  very  congenial,  likeable  man  whom  I 
admired  a  great  deal.  We  knew  each  other  very  well 
and  we  had  lots  of  fun  together.  Seeing  the  car  and 
noting  that  it  was  in  a 
perfect  spot  for  some 
prankster  endeavor,  I 
struck  upon  an  idea. 

Seeing  Reed  Johnson 
walk  by,  I  said,  "Reed, 
hook  that  choker  on 
Dave's  front  bumper. 
We'll  have  some  fun." 

Reed  was  all  for 
tricks,  too.    I'd  worked 
with  him  a  long  time 
and  knew  he  would  as- 
sist. I  swung  the  boom 
over  the  car,  lowered 
the  lifting  cable  and  Reed  did  as  I  asked. 

I  then  pulled  the  proper  lever;  the  line  became  taut; 
and  then  the  front  end  of  the  auto  began  to  rise  from 
the  ground. 

"Take  it  up  some  more,  Verse,"  Reed  laughingly 
directed. 

So  I  pulled  some  more  on  the  lever  and  soon  the  ca: 
was  in  an  almost  vertical  position.  I  set  the  brake  and 
then  simply  got  out  of  the  crane. 

"Hey,  what  are  you  two  nutheads  trying  to  do?  Let 
that  outfit  back  down."  This  came  from  Dave  as  he 
came  running  over  to  where  Reed  and  I  were  standin 
We  were  grinning  as  we  looked  at  the  unusual  position 
of  the  hoisted  vehicle. 

"Get  that  down,"  Dave  said  again. 

Reed  and  I  pretended  that  we  could  not  hear  him. 
We  knew  that  Dave  did  not  dare  to  lower  the  car  because 


Gessel  Nielson  (left)  and  Reed 
Johnson,  Dad's  co-pranksters. 


1 


Reed  Johnson  maneuvers  the  crane  to 

move  a  section  of  concrete  wall  into  place  for 
a  new  shopping  center,  ca.  1963. 
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le  did  not  know  how  to  operate  the  crane. 

"One  of  these  days  I'll  get  even  with  you  buz- 
zards," he  exclaimed  as  others  came  over  to  note  his 
irustration  and  dismay. 

Gessel  Nielson,  Dave's  brother,  was  laughing  at 
he  situation. 

"That's  got  to  come  down  and  fast,"  Dave  threatened. 

Then,  as  if  by  signal  in  response  to  what  Dave  just 
;aid,  a  bolt,  holding  the  bumper  to  the  frame,  broke, 
rhe  cable  came  loose  and  the  auto  crashed  to  the 
around  creating  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  noise. 

"Now  look  what  you've  done."  Dave  excitedly 
remarked  as  he  ran  to  his  shaken  pride  and  joy. 

Reed  and  1  became  the  subjects  of  mirth  as  every- 
oody  noted  our  embarrassment.  I  soberly  walked  to 


the  crane,  released  the  brake  and  let  the  severed 
bumper  descend  to  the  ground. 

The  car?  Oh,  yes,  it  was  miraculously  undamaged 
by  the  fall.  However,  I  had  to  make  repairs  on  my  own 
time  and  at  my  own  expense. 

Of  course,  Dave  enjoyed  even-  minute  of  my  labors. 


Ace  Raymond  Mill  Employees,  1966: 

Back  L-R:  Russ  Naylor, ,  Reidar  Holman,  Russ  Williams, 

Reed  Gessel?,  Rod  Wyberg,  Versal  Davis,  and  Bruno  Ingold. 

Front  Row:  Fred  Schenk,  far  left,  is  the  only  one  I  could  identify 
on  this  row. 
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Tishinr  for  Stagulls 

ITlasnbacK.  Journal  7),  p.  93) 

One  summer  (1956),  while  working  at  Ace  Mill, 
it  was  decided  that  six  of  us  employed  there 
would  make  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
Fishing  was  our  number  one  motive.  So  Ev  Harris, 
Russ  Williams,  Russ  Naylor,  Bruno  Ingold,  Merrill 
Gessel,  and  I  crowded  into  Merrill's  car.  We  arrived  at 
a  point  in  the  park  where  we  left  the  car  and  shoulder- 
ing our  sleeping  bags  and  fishing  gear,  and  hiked  inland 
to  Heart  Lake.  Here  we  fished,  stayed  overnight,  then 
returned  to  the  car.  We  then  drove  to  Yellowstone 
Lake.  Here  we  had  excellent  luck  as  we  caught  many 
native  cutthroats. 

Russ  Williams  and  I  had  been 
fishing  together  and  had  col- 
lected several  nice  ones.  We  were 
cleaning  our  catch  and  as  we  did 
so,  we  threw  the  insides  to  the 
many  seagulls  which  abounded. 

I  watched  these  greedy  birds 
as  they  darted  here  and  there 
while  picking  up  what  we  cast  to 
them.  A  scheme  was  fermenting 
in  my  mind  and  after  some  addi- 
tional thought,  I  said  to  Russ, 
"Hey,  Russ,  let's  have  some  fun." 

"We've  had  some  fun,  so  what 
do  you  mean?"  He  replied. 

"Well,  you  notice  how  these 
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Photos  this  page:  Dad  and  his  Ace  Mill  buddies  during  their  1956 
Yellowstone  Park  fishing  trip. 
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birds  pick  up  every 
morsel  we  throw  out  there 
in  the  lake?  Let's  tie  our 
lines  to  some  of  the  guts 
and  then  cast  them  out 
there  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." 

"Davis,  I  think  you 
have  something  there,"  he 
returned  as  he  immediately 
prepared  his  casting  rod. 

I  also  grasped  my  spin- 
ning outfit,  removed  the 
hooks,  and  then  securely 
tied  a  section  of  fish  guts 
to  the  monofilament  line. 
I  cast  this  out  into  the  lake  and  immediately  a  large 
seagull  descended  upon  it. 

As  the  bird  rose  from  the  water  my  line  began  to 
unwind  from  the  reel.  I  let  the  bird  flv  some  distance 
during  which  it  swallowed  the  lure.  Then  I  set  the 
brake!!  This  caused  the  unsuspecting  seagull  to  flip  a 
somersault.  It  quickly  regained  flight  composure  but 
was  unable  to  proceed.  It  then  regurgitated  the  mass 
of  fish  insides.  This  dropped  downward  as  the  frus- 
trated bird  flew  away.  However,  another  greedy  gull 
dove  for,  and  caught,  the  trick  food  supply. 

Again,  this  same  amusing  action  took  place  all  over. 
I  was  a  man  of  about  45  years  of  age.  I  was  playing 
boy's  tricks.  But,  so  what.  I  was  enjoying  the  fun. 
Also,  the  seagulls  were  not  being  injured  except,  perhaps, 
their  dignity. 
186  T/aaaJL    JLJU  c&toA*. 


Community  JnvoWtmtnt 

Dad  was  a  social  person  and  involved  in  many 
activities  in  addition  to  working  and  raising 
eight  demanding  children.  As  mentioned 
previously,  Dad  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  Boy 
Scout  program  for  38  years  and  served  for  a  while  as 
ache  Valley  District  Commissioner.  But  he  donated 
his  time  in  many  other  ways,  too. 

Dad  had  an  impressive  deep  bass  singing  voice.  He 
began  performing  when  he  was  fourteen  and  sang  at 
countless  church  services,  funerals,  civic  functions, 
school  events,  and  even  political  gatherings  over  the 
years.  He  was  in  the  ward  choir  for  many  decades. 

He  enjoyed  acting  and  performed  in  several  major 
productions  on  a  ward  and  stake  level.  He  also  loved 


playing  the  harmonica,  an  instrument  he  developed  a 
fondness  for  as  a  young  boy. 

During  election  years  Dad  and  Mom  attended 
community  Republican  caucuses  and  served  as  election 
judges.  And  once,  when  they  had  left  town  on  a  long- 
planned-for  trip  to  Alaska,  they  remembered  after 
being  on  the  road  for  an  hour  or  so  that  it  \\  as  election 
day.  They  returned  to  Logan  to  vote  then  headed  back 
out  again.' 

For  several  years  in  the  late  60s  Dad  participated  in 
the  Cache  Valley  Dairy  Festival  by  serving  as  ,i  judge 
for  the  Dairy  Queen  Pageant  a  big  deal  in  Logan  in 
those  days. 

And  he  was  e\  ei  read}  to  help  on  a  community  or 
church  level  with  am  w  01  tin  w  elfare  or  sen  ice  need. 
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Btars  and  J\)twlywtds 

L7la.sh.back.  Journal  7),  p.  bo) 

Mom  and  I,  with  our  kids,  were  camped  at 
Madison  Junction  in  Yellowstone  Park.  We 
had  our  9'X9'  wall  tent  and  were  comfortably 
situated. 

A  car  marked  "Just  Married"  was  parked  in  the  spot 
next  to  us.  A  picnic  table  was  between  our  parking 
areas. 

The  night  before  had  been  a  somewhat  noisy  one  as 
a  large  black  bear  went  back  and  forth  through  the 
camps.  It  systematically  searched  the  garbage  cans  as 
it  travelled. 

But  morning  found  us  OK.  Thelma  and  I  had 
cooked  breakfast  and  served  the  kids.  We  had  then 
cleaned  up  camp  and  were  in  the  tent  simply  taking  it 
easy. 

We  heard  the  newlyweds  moving  about  as  they 
prepared  a  sumptuous  breakfast.  Then  a  loud  feminine 
scream! 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  rushed  outside  the  tent. 
Thelma  and  the  kids  followed 

A  large  black  bear  was  leaning  against  the  table  near 
the  newlyweds'  car.  It  was  greedily  helping  itself  to 
the  goodies  the  couple  had  placed  upon  the  table.  In 
desperation  they  stood  back,  wringing  their  hands  and 
"shooing"  the  bear.  This  was,  of  course,  to  no  avail. 
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I  looked  over  the  situation  and  decided  I  would 
become  a  self-appointed  hero.  My  half-filled  canvas 
water  bag  was  hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  nearby  tree. 
I  confidently  walked  over  to  it,  removed  the  rope- 
attached  bag,  then  strutted  over  to  the  bear.  Its  back 
and  rear  parts  were  toward  me.  I  raised  the  heavy 
water-filled  bag  and  then,  with  a  mighty  swing,  I 
struck  the  bear  on  the  hips. 

Wow!!  Instantly  it  emitted  a  loud  roar  and  quickly 
turned,  faced  me,  and  bared  its  teeth.  Standing  on  its 
rear  legs  it  stood  well  above  me.  I  was  terrified!! 
Thoughts  of  being  a  hero  immediately  left  me  and  I 
scampered  away  as  fast  as  I  could. 

The  bear  grabbed  a  carton  of  eggs  and  moved  about 
20  feet  away.  While  it  was  occupied  with  the  eggs,  I 
regained  a  little  composure  and  told  the  newlyweds  to 
grab  their  supplies  and  put  them  in  their  car.  They  did 
this  as  they  simply  piled  everything  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor.  Then  they  hurriedly  got  in  their  car  and  drove 
away. 

The  bear  returned,  licked  up  a  few  remaining 
morsels,  glanced  over  at  me,  then  sauntered  away. 


The  photos  on  these  two  pages  were  taken  in  August  1958 
during  the  Yellowstone  trip  Dad  describes  in  the  Flash- 
backs on  these  two  pages. 

Mom  and  Dad  had  grown  up  in  Yellowstone's  "backyard,"  had 
spent  parts  of  every  summer  in  the  park,  and  enjoyed  continuing 
that  tradition  with  us,  the  next  generation  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  lovers.  We  usually  went  late  in  the  summer,  towards  the  end  of] 
the  season's  crowds,  heat,  and  most  importantly,  mosquitoes. 
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d\t  Was  Sociabtt 

ITlashback.  Journal  T).  p.  61) 

This  account  is  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing  story.  It 
occurred  while  on  the  same  trip  in  Yellowstone 
Park. 
I  had  decided  that  I  would  get  in  some  fly  fishing  on 
[the  Firehouse  River.  This  was  south  of  Madison  Junc- 
tion and  the  road  to  it  continued  on  to  Old  Faithful. 
Thelma  and  the  kids  elected  to  drop  me  off  in  the 
canyon  area  along  the  river;  they  would  then  drive  on 
|to  Old  Faithful. 

So,  early  this  day  we  set  out,  driving  a  few  miles  up 
I the  canyon.  At  a  convenient  parking  area  we  stopped, 
I  gathered  my  fishing  gear,  and  bidding  them  good- 
bye, I  went  down  the  steep  incline  toward  the  river. 
I  heard  some  people  yelling  above  me  but  I  paid 
I little  attention.  I  came  to  the  clear  water  of  the  river 
and  waded  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  rushing  stream. 
At  this  point  the  water  depth  was  up  to  my  hips  and  to 
proceed  farther  I  would  have  had  to  swim.  So,  I  rigged 
up  my  fly  rod  and  cast  into  the  deeper  water  ahead  of 
me.  Almost  immediately  I  had  hooked  a  nice  rainbow. 
Then  still  another.  It  was  great  fun  as  I  caught  several 
|of  these  beauties. 

Then  I  heard  a  commotion  in  the  brush  where  I  had 
Icome  down  the  canyon  wall.  I  peered  over  that  way 
and  observed  a  large  bear  emerge  from  the  willows. 


This  animal  stopped,  looked  here  and  there,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  river.  It  came  to- 
ward me  a  short  distance  then  stopped  and  gazed  at 
me.    I  was  not  alarmed  because  I  supposed  it  would 
return  to  the  bank  and  leave.  But  no!  The  big  brute 
half-walked  and  half-swam  as  it  came  ever  nearer  to 
me.  I  watched  it  closely  and  I  became  a  little  nervous. 
I  could  not  go  across  the  stream  because  of  the  fast 
flowing  and  deeper  water.  Therefore,  I  was  forced  to 
remain  where  I  was. 

This  bear  came  until  it  lounged  in  the  water  directly 
beside  me.  I  could  have  reached  out  and  touched  it.  I 
stood  in  trapped  silence  as  it  very  nonchalantly  rolled 
and  wallowed  next  to  me. 

Soon,  thankfully,  it  left  by  the  same  route  it  had 
come  and  I  was  alone  again. 

What  caused  this  animal  to  come  to  me  at  that 
critical  time?  I'll  never  know.  Incidentally,  the  "people 
noise"  I  had  heard  was  caused  by  [people  scrambling 
away  from]  a  cranky,  marauding  bear  in  the  parking 
area  which  I  had  just  left.  Thelma  and  the  kid-^  w  ere 
there  and  said  the  bear  finally  left  and  went  over  the 
side  of  the  road  and  down  the  canyon  side. 

Was  my  polite  friend  the  same  troublesome  bear?  It 
probably  was  and  had  plunged  into  the  river  to  cool 
off  its  temper. 

Perhaps  it  thought  I  would  share  my  fish.  Selfishly, 
I  did  not. 


Dad  and  Christmas 

(Twila's  memories! 


Dad  and  Christmas,  a  natural  fit.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  hoopla  —  putting  up  a  tree,  making 
us  gifts,  and  carrying  on  traditions  from  his 
own  childhood. 

One  of  my  fondest  Christmas  memories  was  our 
highly  anticipated  but  anxiety-producing  yearly 
telephone  call  from  Santa  (who  always  sounded  sus- 
piciously like  Dad).  He'd  ask  us  what  we  wanted  for 
Christmas  and  we'd  rattle  off  our  lists,  but  then  came 
the  loaded  question,  "Have  you  been  naughty  or 
nice?"  Despite  our  inflated  replies,  he  always  seemed 
to  know  personal  details  about  our  naughtiness  that 
would  cast  doubt  on  how  generous  he  might  be. 


We  often  decorated  our  living  room  windows  with  - 
white-flocked,  stenciled,  Christmas  designs  and  I 
remember  making  paper-chain  garlands  for  the  tree 
glued  together  with  homemade  flour  and  water  paste. 
In  the  early  Logan  years  our  tree  was  usually  a  real  one 
purchased  at  a  Christmas  tree  lot.  At  nighttime,  I'd  lay 
on  my  back  underneath,  draw  in  as  much  of  its  pine 
fragrance  as  I  could,  and  watch  our  colorful,  gurgling 
bubble  lights  magically  radiate  up  through  its 
branches. 

In  a  Christmas  Eve  tradition  stemming  from  Dad's 
boyhood  on  the  ranch  in  Idaho,  we  used  big  safety 
pins  to  fasten  everyday  stockings  —  the  largest,  clean 
ones  we  could  find  —  on  the  back  of  an  upholstered, 
over-stuffed  chair.  (With  no  fireplace,  we  had  to  im- 
provise.) Then  on  Christmas  morning  we'd  retrieve  our 
individual  socks,  sagging  and  bulging  with  unshelled 
nuts,  oranges,  hard  candy  and  small  gifts. 
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After  only  a  few  hours  of  wakeful  sleep,  we  began 
begging  at  Mom  and  Dad's  bedside  —  pleading  to  be 
allowed  to  begin  opening  presents.  They  usually  relented 
around  4:00  a.m.,  long  before  dawn.  Frankly,  I  think 
Dad  was  as  excited  as  we  were  on  those  magical 
mornings!   He  would  make  us  wait  in  a  huddle  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  until  the  older  boys  in  their  base- 
ment bedroom  could  be  roused  —  always  a  frustrating 
delay  —  then  he  would  have  us  shut  our  eyes  until  he 
had  turned  on  the  Christmas  tree  lights.  When  he  gave 
us  the  go-ahead,  we  would  swarm  the  room  and  find 
the  presents  Santa  brought  for  us.  Most  of  the  time 
Santa  presents  would  be  unwrapped  and  propped  in 
prominent  locations,  easy  to  spot.  But  Dad  (oops, 
Santa)  also  enjoyed  hiding  gifts  inside  the  Christmas 
Tree.  I  remember  one  of  the  boys  finding  his  new  fly 
rod  stuffed  up  alongside  the  trunk.  And  another  time 
a  rifle  was  similarly  hidden. 

Dad  often  gave  us  gifts  he  had  carefully  crafted 
himself  at  his  shop  at  Ace  Mill.  He  made  sturdy  doll 
cribs  for  Tami  and  me;  mine  was  used  by  my  daugh- 
ters and  now  my  granddaughters.  I  also  remember  a 
kid-sized  china  cabinet  he  made  for  us,  which  housed 
our  miniature  play  dishes.  And  I  still  have  the  small, 
three-drawered  jewelry  chest  he  made  and  gave  to  me 
as  a  teenager.  It  has  held  my  most  precious  keepsakes 
for  decades.  He  made  items  for  other  family  members, 
too,  each  a  product  of  his  fine  craftsmanship  and 
fatherly  love. 

After  the  excitement  of  opening  presents  was  over 
and  we  settled  down  to  munching  nuts  and  oranges 
amidst  the  vast  sea  of  wrapping  paper  and  ribbon, 
Mom  and  Dad  usually  crept  back  to  bed.  So  did  the 
boys!  But  that's  when  I  began  calling  my  friends  to  see 
what  they  got  and  later,  at  a  more  decent  hour,  my 
gang  and  I  made  the  rounds  to  each  others  houses  to 
check  out  the  Christmas  loot.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
usually  spent  playing  with  whoever  had  the  most 
exciting  new  gifts.  Very  laid  back.  Nothing  formal. 


Christmas  day,  1958,  after  the  chaos  of  Christmas  mess  was 
cleaned  up.  The  large  spray  of  flowers  on  the  bureau  was  from 
Grandpa  Jick  Hall's  funeral,  which  had  been  held  three  days  earlier 
in  Ogden.  He  had  died  quietly  of  a  heart  attack,  while  reading  the 
newspaper  in  his  rocking  chair  on  Dec.  18.  He  was  78. 

This  was  the  year  Santa  gave  Tami  and  me  elegant  Revlon  Dolls 
(at  the  left),  kinda  like  Barbies  only  much  larger.   1  still  have  mine 
(the  blond  one).  But  my  favorite  doll  was  the  "Priscilla"  doll  ill  the 
center.  It  was  a  "character  doll,"  with  a  patched-knee,  tomboy  outfit, 
cropped  blond  hair,  and  freckles.  Loved  it!  It's  long  gone,  though. 


1958  Christmas  morning  at  the  VLD  house. 

LaVel  and  Colleen  and  their  daughter,  Corrette,  were  visiting;  he 
was  on  holiday  leave  from  Abilene,  Texas  where  he  w  as  stationed  in 
the  Air  tone.  Their  daughter,  I  \  nnette.  w  a-  born  there  thru 
months  later. 

Brent  was  stationed  in  I  lawaii  in  the  Army  at  the  time  and  couldn't 
make  it  home  tor  Christmas  that  year   I  le  suit  some  great  citts  home 

for  us,  though  —  poi,  dried  ( \  tOpUS,  LeiS,  and  a  grass  skirt  )   PhotOS 

oi  I  aVel  ^nd  Brent  in  their  military  uniforms  are  on  the  w  all  on  either 
side  ol  the  Christmas  tree 

The  rest  oi  us  were  still  In  ing  at  home  and  ranged  in  aces  from 
Brian  (15)  to  Debra  (2).  Duane  wasn't  horn  \et 
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Sarly 


A  family  snapshot,  October  1960. 

Well,  here  we  all  are,  or  at  least  all  but  Duane,  who  was  born  three 
months  later.  Mom  and  Dad  were  still  adding  to  the  family  on  the 
bottom  end  even  as  the  top  ones  were  drifting  off  to  begin  their  own 
families.  From  left  to  right  beginning  in  the  back,  a  synopsis  of  our 
family  at  this  stage  goes  like  this: 

LaVel  (22)  was  in  the  midst  of  a  seven-year  hitch  in  the  Air  Force. 
He  and  Colleen  had  two  little  girls,  Corrette  (2)  and  Lynette  (1). 

Brian  (17)  was  a  senior  in  high  school.  His  interests  lay  in  the 
sciences,  especially  math  and  physics,  rather  than  sports,  even 
though  the  high  school  basketball  coach  pressured  him  to  participate 
(in  vain). 

Brent  (21)  had  also  just  completed  military  service,  three  years  in 
the  army.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  departing  to  Switzerland  to  serve  a 
two  year  mission. 

And  seated  on  the  couch,  left  to  right: 


Tamara  (10)  is  holding  our  family  dog,  a  Skipperke,  named 
appropriately,  Skippv.  Tami  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Mom  (44)  was  on  the  older  side  to  be  having  a  baby  but  we  were 
all  thrilled.  I  believe  this  pregnancy  was  a  difficult  one  for  her, 
though. 

Lauris  (7),  in  the  first  grade,  was  a  ball  of  fire  and  kept  the  pot 
stirred  constantly. 

Dad  (45)  was  king  of  his  castle.  He  loved  us  all  dearly  but  I 
remember  times  when  he  escaped  down  to  his  gunroom  or  away  in 
his  pickup  when  the  noise  and  commotion  got  to  him. 

Debra  (4)  was  still  at  home  with  Mom.  She  was  bubbly  and 
happy,  but  was  about  to  lose  her  place  as  the  spoiled  youngest  child. 
Years  later,  as  an  adult,  she  told  me  she  resented  the  attention  Duane 
received  when  they  were  little.  It  didn't  last  long,  though. 

Twila  (12).  Me.  I  was  at  an  awkward  stage  in  my  life,  in  the  sixth 
grade,  on  the  verge  of  adolescence. 


Tlashbacks 
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Duant's  Birth 


Duane,  Dad  and  Mom's  caboose,  was  born  on 
Jan.  21,  1961.  Duane's  birth  ushered  in  the 
period  of  maximum  family  craziness  in  our 
home.  Bustle,  activity,  mess,  and  noise  was  at  it's 
height  during  the  following  few  years.  And  Dad 
sometimes  felt  the  strain.  He  usually  reacted  by  re- 
treating, often  in  his  pickup.  Who  knows  where  he 
went?  Probably  up  Logan  Canyon  where  its  beauty, 
peace,  and  quiet  could  restore  his  sanity  or  out  to  his 
shop  at  Ace  Mill,  where  he  could  putter  around  in  his 
own,  private  domain. 

Mom  touched  on  Dad's  aversion  to  kid  noise  in  a 
letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen  in  January  1957,  a  few  years 
before  Duane  entered  the  scene: 

We  spent  Christmas  Day  at  Grandma  Halls.  All  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  were  there  except  Clifton.  All  the 
grandchildren  were  there  but  you  kids  and  Brent.   (He 
decided  to  stay  home  and  deliver  Brian's  papers  for  him.)  As 
all  of  your  cousins  are  from  6  years  to  a  few  months  of  age, 
we  all  had  a  noisy,  crying,  diapers  good  time.   Your  Dad 
retreated  to  the  car  and  slept.  But  I  was  glad  for  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  as  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  Twila.  Tammy, 
and  Lauris  thot  it  was  OK.30 

The  "kid  noise"  got  worse  as  more  and  more  grand- 
children arrived.  After  we  each  married  and  returned 
home  for  visits  with  our  own  children,  Dad  would 
welcome  our  little  ones  with  smiles  and  teasing  but 
later,  when  the  confusion  and  noise  got  to  be  too  much 
for  him,  he'd  leave.  We  didn't  take  offense.  Dad  simply 
needed  his  space. 

He  loved  his  grandchildren  but  couldn't  tolerate 
lengthy  doses  of  their  crying,  whining,  begging, 
fighting,  mess,  and  competition  for  adult  attention. 
Family  reunions,  when  multiple  families  with  many 
young  children  gathered  together  in  a  confined  space, 
were  especially  difficult  for  him.  He  loved  us  but  we 
could  try  his  nerves  at  times. 


I  ill:  Dad  holds  Duane  mid-waj  through  .i  family  gameol  croquet 
in  our  backyard.  |udging  by  the  fading  blooms  on  our  lilac  bush  the 
photo  was  taken  in  late  May  or  earlj  fune  1962 


-A/ont,  But  1  Got  eight 

CJlashback.  Journal  11  p.  S7> 

I  was,  in  a  sense,  an  only  child.  I  was  the  last  of 
eight  children  and  seven  years  separated  me  from 
my  next  older  brother,  Wayne.  Because  of  this  I 
grew  up  somewhat  alone  and  never  experienced  a 
close  association  with  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

Before  marriage  I  had  almost  pledged  that  I  would 
never  become  a  father.  Yes,  I  would  marry,  support  a 
wife,  and  acquire  financial  stability  instead  of  "kids." 
I,  with  my  wife,  would  enjoy  life  as  we  assisted  others 
in  their  needs.  Sounded  good,  but  what  happened? 


For  some  reason  Thelma  talked  me  into  trying  to 
become  a  father.  Well,  I  resisted  for  some  months  then 
—  well,  yes,  I  gave  in. 

This  same  pattern  took  place  SEVEN  more  times!!! 
Am  I  indignant  or  ashamed?  You  bet  I'm  not !! 
Though  it  has  been  difficult  to  support  such  a  large 
family  but  I'm  glad  I  was  talked  into  every  one  of  them. 

True,  I  did  not  attain  great  wealth  so  far  as  money  is 
concerned  but  all  the  riches  in  the  world  cannot  buy 
what  I  now  possess. 


«=s  ^ 


Artwork  bv  Debra  Davis  Nelson 


'Flashbacks 
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Jt  vJas  Convtnitnt 

flashback.  Journal  ffl,  p.  167  > 

ersal,  weld  this  heavy  angle  iron  to  those  up- 
right steel  pieces  in  this  wall,"  Bert  Craw,  the 
Raymond  Construction  foreman,  directed  me 
is  he  lifted  one  end  of  a  four-inch  by  four-inch  piece  of 
structural  metal. 

"Okay,"  I  replied,  "But  you  will  have  to  help  me.  It's 
jot  to  be  held  in  place  while  I 
*pot  weld  it." 

This  was  taking  place  in 
the  large  hospital  at  Idaho 
Falls  in  about  I960.  I  had 
seen  delegated  to  drive  a 
large  truck,  loaded  with 
needed  supplies,  from  Logan 
to  Idaho  Falls.  I  was  also 
supposed  to  do  some  arc 
welding  while  there.  I  had 
labored  until  about  mid-after- 
noon when  Bert  and  I  had 
the  conversation  as  noted 
above.  We  were  in  the  x-ray 
room.  The  heavy  iron  piece 
was  to  support  a  new  sophis- 
ticated x-ray  machine. 

"I'll  hold 
this  end  on  the    I  ^^ 
mark  I've 
made.  You 
hold  your  end 
on  that  chalk 
mark  about  six 
feet  up  that 
metal  stud," 
Bert  in- 
structed. 

I  grasped 
the  stinger  of 
the  arc  welder 
and  then  I 
took  hold  of  the  angle  iron. 

"This  is  hard  to  hold,  Bert,"  I  replied,  "But  I  believe  1 
can  manage." 

We,  together,  hoisted  the  metal  piece  to  its  proper 
position.  I  then  held  it  in  place  with  my  left  hand  as  I 
raised  my  right  hand  to  apply  the  electric  weld.  I 


forcefully  nodded  my  head,  which  lowered  the  face  of 
the  welding  helmet  over  my  eves  and  face. 

Then  it  happened!  I  lost  my  grip  on  the  heavv  angle 
iron.  The  piece,  of  course,  obeyed  the  force  of  gravity 
and  plunged  toward  the  floor.  Bert  was  still  trying  to 
hold  his  end,  but  in  so  doing  the  iron  fell  in  an  upright 
position. 

The  point  of  impact  was  directly  on  mv  right  big 
toe!  I  dropped  the  stinger,  ripped  off  my  helmet,  and 
then  stomped  around  on  my  good  left  leg.  The  pain 

was  severe,  but  after  a  few 
moments  it  tapered  off  and  I 
was  then  able  to  resume  mv 
work. 

Bert  appointed  someone 
to  help  me  and  we  finally 
completed  the  assignment. 

Well,  I  guess  I  had  better 
head  back  to  Logan,"  I  told 
Bert. 

"How  is  your  toe?"  he 
asked. 

"It  is  numb,  but  I'm  going 
to  see  if  1  received  a  black 
toenail." 

I  then  unlaced  my  work 
boot  and  slowly  removed 
such  from  my  foot. 

"Holy  smoke!   Look  at  all 
that  blood!'  1  excitedly  re- 
marked.   "1  believe  there  is  a 
pint  of  blood  in  this  shoe. 
Further  investigation  re- 
vealed that  such  was  actually 
the  case. 

"Let  me  help  you  to  that 
room  next  door.  I'll  get  a 
nurse  to  look  after  you,"  Bert 
said. 

Thereupon,  I  hopped  into 
the  next  room  where  a  nurse 
immediately  took  charge.   lust  by  going  through  our 
door  I  was  able  to  obtain  help  in  the  official  emergency 
room. 

This  was  truly  convenient! 
Incidentally,  after  cleaning,  etc.  1  was  taken  to  a 
doctor's  office  where  I  was  bandaged  up.  Mv  big  toe 
was  broken  into  tour  pieces  and  the  toe  nail  was  liter- 
ally severed  off.  Yet  '  was  able  to  drive  the  truck  back 

to  Logan  by  doing  all  tootw  ork  w  ith  m\  good  lett  foot, 

I  ven  the  gas  pedal  ami  brake  were  actuated  b\  such 
It  was  ,i  long,  painful  drive  home 
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Silver  &nni\>Lrsary 

Mom  and  Dad  observed  their  25th  anniver- 
sary in  the  summer  of  1962  doing  what  they 
loved  best  in  the  world  —  they  backpacked 
into  pristine  mountains  in  northern  Utah  and  spent  a 
week  alone  surrounded  by  breathtaking  beauty.  Dad 
wrote: 

In  the  fall  of  1961, 1  began  to  think  how  grand  it  would  be 
as  a  commemoration  of  our  silver  anniversary,  if  the  two  of 
us  could  spend  a  few  days  comparatively  alone  among  the 
mountains,  lakes,  trees,  and  rocks,  of  the  great  Uintah 
Range.  We  had  been  on  the  borders  of  the  primitive  area 
before,  but  to  actually  trek  into  it  had  been  only  a  dream. 
But  now,  in  July  1962,  our  dream  had  crystalized  and  we 
were  above  timber  line  18  miles  from  the  nearest  road. 

Rain,  hail,  wind,  sleet,  and  sunshine  each  took  turns 
welcoming  us  to  this  beautiful  snow-capped  area.  And  all  of 
this  on  the  24th  of  July.  .  .  .  and  we  soon  discovered  the 
colorful  cut-throats  [trout]  in  Red  Castle  Lake  did  not  mind 
the  weather  at  all  and  even  seemed  eager  to  congratulate  us 


by  viciously  striking  at  the  brass  spinning  lures  that  we 
offered  them.  .  .  .  No  artist  could  duplicate  the  beauty  and 
the  mildness  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  everywhere  you 
looked.  It  made  me  feel  proud  and  fortunate  to  behold,  yet 
insignificant  amid  such  immense  expanse.32 


A  1959  photo  of  Dad  unloading  camping  gear  near  Temple 
Fork  in  Logan  Canyon.  He  enjoyed  planning  and  preparing  for 
outdoor  excursions  almost  as  much  as  the  actual  experience. 


diunting 


One  of  Dad's  main  forms  of  recreation  for  many- 
years  was  hunting.  Bringing  home  a  substan- 
tial supply  of  meat  was  important  but  it 
wasn't  the  main  reason  he  enjoyed  the  sport.  He 
thrived  on  the  planning,  the  comradeship  with  good 
friends,  the  time  spent  in  beautiful,  rugged  locations, 
and  the  testing  of  his  marksmanship  skills  with  their 
accompanying  bragging  rights,  if  successful.  Hunting 
was  a  manly  sport  suited  to  his  virile  nature. 

Over  the  years  Dad  bagged  rabbits,  rock  chucks, 
pheasants,  deer,  ducks,  elk,  caribou,  and  other  game, 
most  of  which  went  directly  to  the  table  or  in  the 
freezer  for  later  use.  Mom  often  participated,  too, 
although  I  think  her  motive  was  mainly  to  spend  time 
with  Dad  doing  what  he  loved  to  do.  She  became  very 
good  at  preparing  wild  game.  We  grew  up  on  it. 

Following  are  excerpts  (among  many)  from  letters 
Mom  wrote  describing  several  of  Dad's  hunting  trips. 
The  first  is  addressed  to  LaVel  and  Colleen  who  were 
living  in  Connecticut  shortly  after  their  marriage. 

131  Oct.  1956. 
\My  Dear  Kids, 

.. . .  We  had  a  good  hunting  trip  to  Price  —  it  was  the 
west  tonic  in  the  world  for  both  Versal  and  me.  Brent  couldn  7 


break  away  from  the  school  football  game  and  the  ROTC 
parade  [he  played  a  coronet  in  the  LHS  band]  during  the 
Aggie  homecoming,  so  he  didn  't  go  with  us.  The  weather 
was  perfect  for  our  hunt  and  we  were  able  to  drive  much 
farther  into  hunting  territory  than  ever  before.  We  hunted 
where  you  have  always  been  so  lucky,  LaVel,  and  your  Dad 
got  a  huge  buck  with  a  gorgeous  spread.  It  was  surely  a 
beauty.  He  also  shot  a  3-pointer  and  a  2-pointer  —  you 
know  your  Dad.  He  felt  right  bad  because  you  weren't  along 
as  he's  sure  that  this  is  one  year  he  had  you  beat,  remember 
your  biggest  buck  bets?33 

A  few  months  later,  in  another  letter  to  Vel  and 
Colleen,  Mom  described  Dad's  rabbit  hunting  exploits: 

Jan.  16,  1957 
Dear  kids, 

.  . .  We  did  all  take  time  out  last  Sat.  and  Versal,  Brent, 
Brian  and  I  went  rabbit  hunting  out  Snowville  way.  Re- 
member where  we  went  with  the  gun  club,  Vel?  Well  we 
went  to  the  same  place,  and  gee!  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  a 
good  hunt.  The  day  was  warm,  there  was  just  a  skift  of 
snow,  and  lots  of  rabbits.  Now  if  Colleen  and  you  had  been 
there  it  would  have  been  perfect!  We'll  all  go  together  some 
time! 

Brent  used  the  shot  giui  and  got  S  rabbits.  I  le  even  came 
home  with  10  shells.  Brian  used  the  22  and  got  I  sure  and 
possibly  2.  (He  got  into  a  lot  of  shooting,  but  he  still  isn  7 

Successful  pheasant  hunt,  1959. 

Dad's  notation:  "With  some  very  good  friends  after  an  enjoyable 

pheasant  hunt."  The  man  next  to  Dad  on  the  far  right  is  Lynn  Olson, 
Colleen's  father. 


m 


Lauris  (12),  his  friend,  Richard  Skinner,  and  Dad,  30  Oct. 
1965.  Dad's  notation:  "One  of  my  prize  trophies  taken  in  the  Cache 
Mtns.  Specifically  in  Green  Cam/on.  Tlic  gun  is  a  2.56  Newton. " 


too  good  on  running  targets.)  I  used  the  Newton  and  got  5 
out  of  11  shots.  (I'm  smart,  I  wait  'til  they  set  down).  Then, 
there's  your  Dad  —  he  says  he  gave  up  counting  after  he  got 
to  50.  He  did  make  several  beautiful  running  shots  at  a  good 
150-200  yards.  He  also  got  one  or  2  with  a  pistol,  but  that 
shooting  wasn't  so  hot  as  he'd  have  to  empty  the  pistol  at 
them  each  time.34 

Five  years  later,  in  1962,  Mom  described  an  elk 
hunting  expedition  to  Brian,  who  was  serving  his 
mission  in  Oxnard,  California  at  the  time. 

Oct  10,  1962 
My  dear  Brian, 

....  Oh!  1  must  tell  you  about  Versal's  elk  hunt  in  Sept. 
At  last,  after  10  years  of  trying  to  draw  lucky.  Versal  at  last 
made  it.  He  received  a  permit  to  hunt  for  either  sex  in  the 
Logan  Peak  area.  Radar  Holman  (the  Norwegian  guy  from 
the  shop)  drew  for  the  same  area  too.  So  they  agreed  to  hunt 
together.  For  2  Saturdays  before  the  hunt  opened  they  drove 
into  the  area  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  terrain. 

The  first  Sat.  they  scouted,  Versal  took  the  old  pickup, 
loaded  the  back  with  rocks  and  drove  clear  up  past  the  Wliite 
Bed  Grounds.  I  don't  know  how  they  even  got  it  to  go  up 
such  perpendicular  roads.  The  second  Sat.  Radar  borrowed 
Marilyn  Painter's  jeep  and  Lauris  and  I  went  along,  too. 


We  rode  all  over  the  Logan  Peak  area.  The  scenery  was 
gorgeous  as  all  of  the  canyons  are  in  full  fall  attire.  Wow! 
Those  jeeps  really  eat  up  the  bad  roads,  but  they  really  buck 
and  burp  adoing  it.  I've  never  hung  on  so  desperately  in  my 
life. 

Well,  Versal  and  Radar  selected  a  campsite  and  the  area 
they  intended  to  hunt  on  the  east  side  of  Logan  Peak. 

The  next  Fri.  flight  they  packed  their  gear  and  departed. 
Before  dawn  Sat.  morning  Versal  and  Radar  had  breakfasted 
and  departed  from  camp  on  foot,  to  gain  their  preselected 
vantage  points.  In  the  misty-grey  of  early  dawn  visibility 
ivas  limited  but  Radar  thought  he  saw  "hunters  on  horse- 
back" as  they  walked  along.  Versal  immediately  "scoped" 
the  thicket  Radar  had  indicated  and  [said],  "Those  aren't 
hunters!  There  are  4  elk  surveying  us. "  And  "Make  it  a 
neck  shot. " 

Both  men  fired  at  once.  Versal  dropped  a  huge  cow  elk 
and  Radar  a  nice  yearling  calf.  They  were  still  so  close  to 
camp  that  they  walked  back,  got  the  jeep,  and  worked  it 
down  to  their  elk.  It  was  certainly  fortunate  that  they  were 
so  close,  as  Versal's  cow  was  so  big  that  they  had  quite  a  ban 
time  loading  her  at  best. 

The  elk  were  home  and  in  Gerber's  locker  before  noon  Sat] 
Our  cow  dressed  out  at  400  lbs.  and  has  really  filled  up  our 
deepfreeze.  .  .  .  Versal  says  it  wasn't  a  "real  hunt"  but  more 
like  going  for  a  stroll  and  meeting  your  game.  Just  wait  'til  1 
draw!  I'll  probably  have  to  climb  every  peak  in  the  area  to 
find  an  elk!35 

As  Dad  got  older  his  attitude  towards  hunting 
changed  dramatically.  I  watched  this  transition  and 
was  amazed  at  his  aboutface.  Through  all  of  my 
growing-up  years  he  was  an  avid  hunter.  I  remem- 
ber him  huting  ducks  in  "West  Fields"  (the  Bear 
River  slews  west  of  Logan),  deer  every  fall  as  well  asj 
elk  most  years,  and,  of  course,  his  quest  for  moose  inl 
Alaska,  but  near  the  time  of  my  marriage,  he 
changed.  His  growing  love  for  photography  and 
genealogy  soon  superceded  his  hunting  interests. 
Additionally,  as  he  matured  spiritually,  he  gained  a 
deeper  reverence  for  all  life  forms.  Not  only  did  he 
lose  his  cavelier  attitude  of  killing  for  sport  (rabbit 
and  ground  chuck  hunting),  he  lost  all  desire  to  kill 
at  all,  even  for  sustenance.  Dad  became  a  softie. 
(However,  he  remained  a  threat  to  fish  to  the  end  of 
his  days!) 
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Two  CMission-CMatchtd  Weddings 


B 


Brtnt  Lr  Ingt 

rent  met  German-born  Inge  Scheffel  while 
serving  his  mission  in  Switzerland.  They  were 
married  in  the  Logan  Temple  on  Oct.  25, 1963, 
r  months  after  his  return. 


B 


Brian  &  Jackit 

rian  married  Jackie  Millward  on  April  15, 1965, 
in  the  Logan  Temple.  They  met  while  both 
served  as  missionaries  in  the  California  Mission. 


earl 


financial  Worrits 

I  never  felt  "poor"  growing  up,  even  though  our 
family  was  on  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale. 
We  always  had  the  necessities  and  with  frugal 
planning  we  managed  a  few  luxuries.  Hard  work, 
frugality,  and  saving  were  taught  to  and  expected  from 
each  of  us  at  an  early  age. 

Dad  was  never  without  work  but  from  time  to  time 
his  work  hours  were  cut  back  and  his  stress  level 
would  rise  accordingly.  The  winter  of  1963-64  was  one 
of  those  strained  periods.  Our  family  finances  were 
stretched  thin  with  Mom  and  Dad  supporting  Brian  on 
his  mission,  while  still  looking  after  five  younger  chil- 


Below:  In  this  photo  LaVel  and  Dad  are  laying  cement  for  Dad's  new 
repair  shop.  In  the  background  is  the  new  redwood  fence  they  also  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  overall  improvement  project.40  Photo  June  1964. 

For  months  LaVel  and  Dad  spent  most  evenings  putting  in  the  new  fence, 
laying  cement,  and  building  the  new  repair  shop.  Dad's  old  garage,  to  the 
left,  was  used  for  storage  after  the  new  one  was  built.  LaVel,  who  had  finished 
his  7-year  hitch  in  the  Air  Force,  was  back  in  Logan  working  as  a  policeman 
at  this  time.41  Tami  remembers  fellow  workers  at  Ace  Mill  volunteering  help 
with  the  patio /driveway /garage  project,  too.42 

Right:  3-year-old  Duane  couldn't  resist  riding  his  tricycle  through  Dad's 
wet  driveway  cement.  June  1964. 


dren  at  home,  each  with  their  own  needs. 

In  a  letter  to  Brian,  who  wrote  asking  for  extra  funds 
during  that  time,  Mom  gently  denied  his  request  and 
explained  by  letter:  Dad's  work  hours  have  been  cut  for 
the  past  2  months.  He's  only  supposed  to  work  40  hrs.  as  the 
rest  of  the  shop  does.  [A  40-hour  work  week  was 
"under-employment"  in  Dad's  eyes.]  Tilings  are  a  bit 
slow.  However,  in  spite  of  a  $20-$30  per  week  reduction  in 
income,  we're  managing  by  extreme  caution.  But  we've 
been  unable  to  build  any  reserve  as  we've  had  the  past  year.37 

I,  too,  must  have  been  oblivious  to  my  parent's  finan- 
cial concerns  during  this  worrisome  time  because  I 
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lobbied  for  (and  got)  several  new  dresses  for  church 
land  high  school  dances.  Mom  sewed  up  a  storm  for 
me.  Regretfully,  1  realize  now  how  demanding  I  must 
|  have  been.  I  hope  1  expressed  my  gratitude. 

The  1963-64  winter  funds  crunch  was  tight  enough 
(and  scared  Dad  enough)  that  even  though  he  was 
back  to  working  full  tilt  by  May,  he  took  measures  to 
avoid  being  caught  in  a  financial  bind  again.  He  de- 
cided to  build  a  large  workshop,  one  where  he  could 
fall  back  on  his  old  car  repair  and  body  work  skills,  if 
needed,  to  supplement  his  Ace  Mill  income.  In  two 
June  letters  to  Brian,  after  the  crisis  had  abated,  Mom 
described  Dad's  project: 

Here  we  have  glorious  summer  in  full  bloom  —  the  kids 
are  noisily  out  of  school  —  the  ditches  everywhere  are 
sparkling  with  water  (and  kids)  —  and  I  have  been  irrigating 
since  6  a.m. 

Our  yard  is  a  mess,  albeit  a  progressive  mess.  The  drive- 
way is  full  of  piles  of  sand,  concrete  forms,  etc.  My  flower 
beds  are  taking  such  a  beating  that  I'm  retreating  for  this 


summer. 

But  your  Dad  has  a  concrete  floor  poured  in  the  old 
garage  and  all  of  the  floor  poured  for  the  new  double  garage. 
Every  evening  Vel  and  Versal  are  busy  as  can  be  as  the  con- 
crete should  all  be  poured  before  the  weather  gets  too  hot.3* 

And  in  second  letter  two  weeks  later: 

/  guess  I  told  you  we  remortgaged  and  borrowed  enough 
to  build  a  large  double  garage  with  the  long-range  planning 
that,  whenever  the  shop  is  forced  to  cut  your  Dad's  work 
week  to  40  hrs.  (as  they  did  last  winter)  your  Dad  can  do  a 
little  extra  work  here.  Your  Dad  simply  can't  bear  to  be  idle 
even  for  a  little  bit.  It  nearly  drives  him  crazy. 

So  we  have  the  garage  about  halfumy  up.  We  won't  hm 
enough  to  finish  it,  but  we  hope  to  at  least  get  it  up,  roofed, 
and  painted  before  fall?9 

Dad  eventually  finished  the  workshop  and  ever 
after  it  was  always  filled  with  various  family-owned 
vehicles  in  various  states  of  repair,  but  to  my  knowl- 
edge he  never  used  it  to  contract  out  his  repair  skills. 
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Above:  Davis  kids  and  Hall  cousins  in  the  Siberian  Elm 
tree,  which  presided  over  our  backyard  until  1979.  Photo 
1964. 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1978,  Dad,  Duane  and  Lauris 
cut  down  the  huge  tree  to  allow  sun  on  Mom  and  Dad's  newly 
expanded  garden.  The  backyard  renovations  were  undertaken  in 
response  to  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball's  urgings  in  several 
General  Conference  addresses  that  church  members  plant  gardens  as 
part  of  a  personall  self-sufficiency  plan.  Mom  wrote:  "Our  sliady  back 
lawn  is  indeed  gone,  shade  and  lawn.  But  at  this  time  the  Lord  has  admon- 
ished repeatedly:  gardens!  And  we're  surprisingly,  enjoying  gardening. 

Inset  photo,  opposite  page:  Tami  (by  ladder)  and  Deb  (in 
the  treehouse)  in  the  stately  tree  next  to  our  front  driveway, 
1964. 


Our  Trtts 

We  had  two,  huge  trees  in  our  yard,  a  massive 
Siberian  Elm  in  the  back  and  a  big  Box 
Elder  tree  at  the  side  of  our  front  driveway. 
Both  provided  great  entertainment  for  all  eight  of  us 
Davis  kids  in  the  summers. 

Brent  built  a  tree  house  in  the  one  at  the  side  of  our 
driveway,  when  we  first  moved  to  Logan  in  1952.  As 
he  grew  older  and  developed  more  adult  interests, 
Brian  eagerly  took  over  the  kid-friendly  attraction.  We 
each  successively  sawed,  hammered,  and  added  our 
individual  touches  to  the  tree  hut. 


When  it  was  my  turn  to  claim  ownership,  my 
friends  and  I  sometimes  had  sleepovers  high  above  the 
ground.  We  were  in  a  world  of  our  own  up  there  eat- 
ing "white-stuff"  sandwiches  (Miracle  Whip  spread  on 
Wonder  Bread)  and  gabbing  about  everyone  and 
everything.  When  we  finally  wound  down  at  night, 
my  pals,  Leslie  Kofoed  and  Sandra  Thorne,  would  curl 
up  in  sleeping  bags  on  the  floor  of  the  tree  house  and, 
since  there  was  only  room  there  for  two  safely,  I  was 
relegated  to  Brent's  purloined,  khaki-colored,  enclosed,! 
army  hammock  suspended  between  two  branches 
above  them.  It  was  tricky  getting  in  and  out  but 
awesome  once  I  got  situated.  What  great  memories! 
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When  he 
was  10,  Duane 
—  the  last 
Davis  sibling 
to  hack  away 
at  it  —  and  his 
friends  added  a  patio  and  a  second  story  to  the  struc- 
ture, which,  Mom  wrote,  "was  bristling  with  nails."" 
Over  the  next  few  years  they  added  other  features.  In 
a  letter  dated  19  March  1975,  when  Duane  was  14,  she 
wrote: 

Bob  [Bcrntson]  and  Dunne  are  competely  reworking  the 
tree  hut  -  again.  But  this  year  they've  torn  out  the  floor 


Brent  put  in  so  many  years  ago  and  started  from  scratch. 
They're  sophisticated  enough  to  have  the  hut  wired  for 
electricity  (via  an  extension  cord  from  the  garage)  so  they 
can  use  the  power  saw  up  there.  They've  also  hauled  up  a 
portable  oil  heater  by  using  a  pulley  and  ropes  with  the  van 
furnishing  the  power.  It  doesn't  really  matter  that  the  first 
time  they  tried,  the  rope  broke  and  the  heater  bounced  from  6 
feet  up.  They  say  the  heater  ivorksfine  even  if  it  doesn't  look 
so  hot  anymore.4'1 

As  for  the  Siberian  Elm  in  the  back,  when  Mom  and 
Dad  decided  to  tear  up  their  back  lawn  and  plant  a 
huge  garden  in  the  late  70s  (see  p.  256),  the  tree  had  to 
go.  Its  shade  was  inhibiting  garden  growth.  So  Dad 
and  the  boys  took  after  it  with  a  buzz  saw,  hacking  off 
most  of  it  branches.  They  hauled  most  of  the  refuse 
away  but  the  hulking  trunk  and  some  of  the  larger, 
main  branches  were  too  heavy  and  bulky  to 
budge.  So  Dad  got  creative.  Mom  explained: 

Versal  keeps  things  interesting  here.  After 
looking  at  that  huge  old  dozened  tree  trunk  lying 
across  our  straiebern/  patch  all  winter,  and  wondering 
and  debating  how  to  get  that  monstrosity  out,  Versal 
called  Vel  for  consultation.  First  they  hired  a  much 
bigger  saw  and  tried  to  cut  thru  the  frozen  hard- 
wood. No  luck  —  the  saw  just  couldn't  handle  it; 
and  Versal  and  Vel  decided  that,  even  if  they  could 
cut  it  into  pieces,  the  heavy  wood  would  be  impossible 
to  drag  out  with  Vel's  jeep,  and  no  way  could  they 
load  that  heavy  stuff  into  our  trailer.  So  —  Versal 
called  Reed  Johnson  who  came,  took  one  look,  said, 
"Sure,  I'll  drop  by  with  the  crane.   You  get  one  of  the 
Raymond  Construction  dump  trucks. " 

So  yesterday  that  huge  crane  with  its  90  foot  boom 
pulled  into  our  driveway,  reached  over  the  garage 
and  patio,  hoisted  the  pieces  of  that  stubborn  old 
Siberian  Elm  out  of  our  backyard  and  gently  laid 
them  in  the  truck.  However,  to  clear  the  air  for  that 
huge  boom,  Duane  had  to  shinny  up  the  old  box 
elder  tree  east  of  our  house  and  buzz-saw  off  a  couple 
of  big  branches.    Versal  was  amazed  and  alarmed  at 
how  brittle  that  old  tree  is  -  the  branches  aim, 
popped  off.  So  that  tree  is  getting  a  drastic  hair-cut  and  the 
old  place  will  never  look  quiet  the  same  again.  Brent  built 
his  first  tree  hut  in  that  tree  in  1952,  the  year  we  moved 
here,  and  ever  since  it's  been  a  dimension  of  play  and  dream- 
ing for  all  succeeding  brothers  and  <i^tc>^.  Finally,  Duane 
and  friend  Bob  Berntson  yearly  (summerly)  rebuilt  that  tree 
hut  bigger  and  better,  even  to  a  2nd  level  affair    !  it, 

the  tree  doesn't  respond  to  drastic  trimming,  it's  doomed'.- 
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Our  home  at  371  West  2nd  South  in  Logan,  Utah,  show- 
ing our  two  tremendous  trees,  Thanksgiving  day,  1967 

The  hand-me-down  tree  hut  can  be  seen  in  the  tree  next  to  the 
driveway  in  this  photo.  It  is  located  on  the  big,  horizontal  branch 
heading  out  to  the  right. 

Inset  Photo:  Our  Logan  home  in  March  2011. 
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Chapter  Sight 

6Zlaska 

1966,  1974-,  1984-  Lr  1986 
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Alaska  drew  Dad  to  her  like  a  siren's  call  in 
Greek  myths.  The  fascination  he  had  for  her 
pristine,  unmastered  wilderness  was  as  much 
a  part  of  him  as  his  bones  and  sinews.  He  made  three 
|  road  trips  to  Alaska  (and  part  of  a  fourth)  as  well  as 
several  forays  into  southern  Canada.  On  each  occasion 
he  began  planning  for  the  next  trip  before  he  ever 
reached  home.  Even  when  weak,  terribly  ill,  and 
dying  with  cancer  in  1988,  he  wrote:  "I  am  planning  to 
\go  to  Canada  &  Alaska  this  next  summer.  .  .  .  I  realize  this 
\desire  is  an  obsession  with  me  but  I  would  like  to  go  one 
i  more  time.  "l 

The  following  essay,  written  by  Dad,  reflects  his 
deep  love  of  primeval  country  embodied  by  Alaska. 

The  Ortat  Outdoors 

(Dad's  journal,  July  nso) 

In  the  fading  light  of  a  warm,  summer  day  I  gaze 
eastward.  My  eyes  search  between  large,  stately 
pine  trees  and  I  see  a  small,  but  very  beautiful, 
alpine  lake.  It  glistens  with  small  ripples  giving  the 
silhouette  of  the  trees  on  the  far  bank  a  myriad  effect. 
Light  clouds  dot  the  azure  blue  of  the  evening  sky. 

Alpine  flowers  fringe  the  landscape  around  the  tiny 
lake.  The  mountainside  to  my  left  and  westward  of  me 
is  trussed  with  large  Douglas  fir,  balsam  and  native 
white  pine.  All  is  quiet  and  very  serene.  Surely,  only 


Diety  could  produce  such  a  remarkable  combination  of 
pristine  beauty  and  soul-soothing  tranquility. 

I  have  always  loved  to  be  in,  or  near,  such  as  this 
where  I  can  meditate  and  often  address  the  One  who 
created  it  all.  I  regard  such  sublime  peace  that  I  find 
here  as  a  necessary  balance  to  my  mental  well  being. 
Here  I  can  think  and  ponder  very  objectively.  1  can 
develop  a  resolve  to  guide  me  when  confronted  with 
the  myriad  challenges  of  everyday  life.  When  a  major 
problem  or  decision  must  be  given  deep  thought,  it  is 
here  that  I  can  most  effectively  reach  a  course  of  correct 
action. 

Some  people  require  a  private  room,  others  a  lone 
walk,  some  the  companionship  oi  a  trusted  friend,  but 
my  greatest  help  is  complete  seclusion  in  a  sacred-like 
spot,  usually  far  from  the  constant  habitation  of 
mankind. 

Sometimes  in  various  seasons  of  the  year  I  can  feel 
some  physical  discomfort,  but  my  mental  balance  is 
always  made  more  perfect  by  being  w  rapped  in  the 
glorv  and  majesty  of  the  incomparable  insurmountability 
of  nature. 

Surel)  (<od  meant  that  beauty  such  as  this  should  be 
used  mm.\  protected.  Simple  man  cannot  duplicate  such 
as  this  but  he  l\m-\.  .md  should,  re\  ere  it.   \la\  t  ,od  mm.\ 
man  see  tit  to  preserve  such  tor  the  benefit  ot  those 
such  as  |,  who  must  have  the  strength  derived  therefrom. 
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excursions  to  &laska 


1966 


1974 


1984 
1986 


Caribou  and  moose  hunting.  Versal,  LaVel,  Lauris  &  Reidar  Holman  (one  of  Dad's  Ace 
Mill  buddies)  shot  5  caribou,  which  dressed  out  at  600  lbs.,  and  traveled  7024  miles  at  a 
total  cost  of  $559.46. 

Floating  the  Yukon.  Versal,  Thelma,  Deb,  Duane  &  Coalie  (the  family  dog)  traveled 
8,884  miles  by  road,  using  720  gallons  of  gas  at  a  total  cost  of  $450.00.  For  six  days  they 
floated  180  miles  down  the  Yukon  River  disembarking  at  Circle,  Alaska,  only  30  miles 
from  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  furthest  point  north  reachable  by  road  at  that  time. 

Simply  Sightseeing.  Versal  &  Thelma  and  old  friends,  Wendell  &  Fern  Virgin,  traveled 
6600  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $735.00  for  the  Davises  and  $540.00  for  the  Virgins. 

With  Bessie  and  another  couple.  The  trip  was  aborted  in  northern  Canada  when  Dad 
had  a  disagreement  with  the  other  man's  wife.  Plus  he  didn't  feel  well.  He  flew  home. 


excursions  Summary 

(Dad's  epilogue  at  the  end  of  his  wsa-  Alaska  diaryi 

Ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy  I  had  heard  about 
and  read  of  Alaska.  My  pioneering  instinct  al- 
ways demanded  that  I  should  sometime  go 
there.  My  lifestyle  has  been  such  that  I  was  not  able  to 
fulfill  this  need  until  quite  late  in  life. 

In  1965  plans  were  finally  made  to  "break  the  ice." 
Reidar  Holman,  an  Ace  Mill  co-worker  of  mine,  and  I 
formulated  some  plans  to  go  there  and  do  some  hunt- 
ing. A  friend  of  his  was  included  as  was  LaVel.  We  cre- 
ated a  savings  plan  and  then  steadily  added  to  it.  But 
conditions  were  not  entirely  right  by  the  fall  season  of 
that  year.  So  all  was  postponed  until  the  following 
year.  During  the  wait  Reidar's  friend  dropped  out  and 
so  I  included  Lauris  to  take  his  place.  The  trip  took 
place  and  lasted  3  weeks.  We  had  a  wonderful  time 
with  great  hunting  success. 

After  that  first  trip  I  pledged  I  would  return  and 
take  Thelma  with  me.  She  was  somewhat  reluctant  but 
finally  agreed  when  we  included  Duane  and  Deb  in 
our  plans.  This  took  place  in  1974.  This  was  not  a 
hunting  trip  so  no  plans  for  such  took  place.   However 
we  did  take  my  14  ft.  aluminum  boat  and  a  six-man 
black  rubber  raft.  We  added  to  our  great  appreciation 
of  Alaska  by  floating  180  miles  of  the  immense  Yukon 
River.  The  trip  was  a  great  success  and  again  1  secretly 
vowed  I  would  again  return. 

So  for  10  years  I  made  more  plans,  which  became 
fractured  by  illnesses,  mission  endeavors,  and  other 
things.  After  our  church  mission  we  planned  to  go  in 
1982  but  my  heart  attack  stopped  us.  In  the  following 
year  (1983)  we  again  made  plans  and  Thelma's  opera- 
tion [for  uterine  cancer]  closed  that  door. 

So  in  1984,  though  both  of  us  were  physically  im- 
paired, we  planned  again.  \lv  desire  to  go  had  been  al- 
most insatiable  and  therefore  my  insistence  had  to  be 
gratified.  We  asked  Wendell  &  Fem  Virgin  [longtime 
friends  going  back  to  our  St.  Anthony  days]  to  join  us. 
which  they  did.  Thelma  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  go 
but  we  finally  decided  to  do  so  ^^d  from  that  time 
forth  she  never  complained  a  bit.   I'll  be  fore\  er  grate- 
ful to  her  ,\no\  the  Virgins  tor  being  such  delightful 
traveling  companions. 

(In  1986,  Dj<A  headed  to  Alaska  a  fourth  time  with 
his  new  wife,  Bessie,  and  another  couple  but  the  trip 
was  cut  short.    I  his  failed  excursion  is  dis<  USSed  on 
page  367.) 
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1966  -  Caribou  and  CMoost  diunting 

((16  Stpt.  -  5  Oct.) 

Virsal  Davis,  LaVil  Davis,  Lauris  Davis  Lr  fltidar  Biolman 


Reidar  Holman,  Sven  Johansen,  and  LaVel  Davis  begin  planning 
for  their  Alaska  hunting  trip,  spring  of  1965.  (Versal  took  the 
photo.)  Later,  when  Sven  was  unable  to  go,  Lauris,  age  thirteen, 
became  his  substitute. 


1966  Trip  Log 


16  Sept. 

Lett  Logan  at  5:45  p.m..  Drove  to  a  rest  spot  about 
100  miles  from  the  [Canadian]  border. 

17  Sept.  Saturday 

.  .  .  Drove  through  Calgary  (a  large  city).  From  Cal- 
gary to  Edmonton  a  beautiful  freeway  goes  through  an 
area  that  defies  description.  This  area  is  tremendous  in 
expanse,  rolling  and  spotted  with  groves  of  trees.  The 
farms  are  very  well  kept  and  the  farmyards  are  spot- 
less. Buildings  are  painted  and  flowers  in  abundance 
on  many  lots.  The  cities  and  towns  are  also  clean  and 
indicate  prosperity  and  pride.  .  . 


19  Sept. 
.  .  .  Reached  the  Alaska  border  in  68  hrs.  from 

Logan.  Purchased  licenses,  tags,  and  a  few  groceries  all 
Tok.  Game  warden  indicated  best  hunting  success  wa^ 
at  Denali  Hiway.  Camping  tonite  about  40  miles 
southwest  of  Tok.  .  . 

20  Sept. 
The  tundra  here  is  hard  to  walk  over  and  is  wet  as 

wet.  Water  in  small  lakes  and  ponds  can  be  found  any] 
where  even  on  top  of  many  of  the  hills.  .  .  .  Mt.  McKin- 
ley  is  supposed  to  be  visible  from  here  but  nothing  can| 
be  seen  as  of  now.  Maybe  this  weather  will  lift  in  the 
next  few  days  and  permit  us  to  hunt  and  see  the  coun- 
try better. 


The  hunters  encountered  snow  on  the  Denali  road  when  going 
over  a  pass  between  Paxson  and  the  Susitna  River,  Sept.  20, 1966. 

Dad  wrote:  "We  were  forced  to  mount  the  snow  tires  and  even  then  it  was 
difficult  to  reach  the  top." 


18  Sept. 

.  .  .  About  50  miles  out  of  Dawson  Creek  we  hit  the 
gravel  section  of  the  Alaska  Highway.  .  .  .  Yellow  is 
everywhere  and  we  apparently  have  hit  the  jackpot  for 
color  pictures.  The  expanses  are  hard  to  realize.  .  .  .  We 
expect  to  drive  about  24  more  hours  before  we  reach 
the  Alaskan  border.  Have  had  no  trouble  and  every- 
thing is  fine. 


so 
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21  Sept. 

...  I  set  up  the  spotting  scope  and  soon  saw  2  carib 
perhaps  2  miles  distant.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  s 
we  decided  to  remain  in  camp  and  hunt  them  tomor- 
row. Had  a  good  supper  of  soups  (onion  and  chicken 
noodle).  Will  play  cards  for  a  while  tonite.  .  .  We  feel 
optimistic  tonite  about  getting  caribou  tomorrow. 
Hope  we  do  OK. 
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[2  Sept. 

Up  early  this  morning  crnd  had  a  light  breakfast. 
|Ve  decided  on  how  to  approach  the  caribou  that  we 
Lad  seen  the  night  before.  Lauris  &  1  went  in  a  semi- 
ircle  to  the  right  and  LaVel  &  Reidar  went  to  the  left. 
|Ve  agreed  to  meet  on  a  high  promontory  between. 
Lauris  &  I  had  just  reached  this  point  when  we  heard 
.hooting  to  the  east  of  us.  Binoculars  showed  that 
Reidar  had  walked  almost  directly  toward  4  head  of 
raribou.  A  little  stalking  and  some  pretty  good 
hhooting  by  him  put  down  2  nice  caribou  bulls. 


float  down  this  river  which  we  feel  will  take  perhaps  2 
days.  The  weather  looks  good  though  cold.  Maybe  we 
can  get  a  shot  at  the  elusive  moose  around  here. 


Reidar  dressing  his  two  caribou  bulls,  22  Sept.  1966.  The 

hunters  feasted  on  caribou  for  supper.  Dad  described  the  meat  as 
very  good  and  light  in  color  and  wrote:  "We  barbecued  our  meal 
kmight  over  charcoal  in  a  hole  in  a  bank  of  dirt.  Had  potatoes,  beans,  gravy 
&  peaches  to  go  with  our  meat.  Canned  pop  bought  at  Cantwell  topped 
me  festivities." 


23  Sept. 

...  we  drove  up  toward  Mt.  McKinley  Natl.  Park. 
We  came  to  where  the  Nenana  River  crossed  under  the 
road  .  .  .  LaVel  &  I  are  going  to  make  about  an  18-mile 


Before  beginning  the  river  float  in  search  of  moose,  the  three  men 
and  Lauris  hunted  ptarmigan.  23  Sept.  1966.  Dad  reported 
LaVel  &  I  shot  13  today.  They  are  pretty  birds  but  dumb  as  a  dodo.   We 
slwt  some  while  on  the  set  so  then  we  decided  we  would  not  shoot  until  they 
flew.  We  actually  had  to  rush  them  at  times  to  make  them  fly.  We  expect  to 
take  some  home  to  the  family. 

24  Sept. 

LaVel  and  I  embarked  on  the  Nenana  River  about  21 
miles  upstream  from  the  bridge,  which  crosses  it  on  the 
road  to  McKinley  Natl.  Park.  This  is  a  good  river  to 
float  and  we  did  see  game  along  it.  At  one  point  we 
encountered  2  cow  moose  &  1  bull.  Could  have  shot 
the  cows  but  the  bull  was  too  far.  At  another  point  we 
jumped  3  cows  and  one  bull,  which  I  knocked  down.  1 
was  sure  it  was  a  killing  shot  but  when  I  diverted  my 
attention  to  search  for  another  bull,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  disappeared  in  the  heavy  bush.  1  feel  badly  about 
this  as  I'm  sure  it  no  doubt  went  somewhere  near  and 
died.  But  no  amount  of  searching  found  him.   How- 
ever, we  had  the  cows  around  us  constantly.  We  slept 
the  night  on  a  sandbar  in  mid-river.  Slept  well  though 
it  rained  a  little. 


25  Sept. 

We  continued  our  float  downstream  this  morning. 
Saw  very  little  fresh  moose  sign  but  we  discovered  that 
during  the  night  a  huge  gri//lv  had  come  w  ithm  about 
100  yards  of  us. 


en 
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26  Sept. 

.  .  .  Lauds  is  enjoying  the  trip  but  at  times  I  believe 
is  a  little  bit  bored.  But  another  few  days  and  we  will 
be  heading  back  home. 

We  spotted  some  caribou  about  1  P.M.  and  so  we 
shouldered  our  guns  and  took  off.  We  only  needed 
one  caribou  but  before  we  all  got  back  in  the  evening, 
LaVel  had  downed  2  bulls  and  I  got  a  nice  bull  and  a 
cow.  We  will  probably  use  our  moose  tags  to  legalize 
the  caribou.  To  bed  at  8:30.  All  are  tired. 

27  Sept. 

Up  early  —  nice,  warm  morning  and  Mom's  birth- 
day. Have  thought  of  her  since  waking.  .  .  We  went 
out  and  picked  up  one  of  LaVel's  caribou  today  It  was 
in  a  canyon  high  in  the  tundra  area.  We  brought  out 
the  largest  one  by  cutting  it  up  in  sections  and  tying 
each  on  a  pack  rack.  We  will  go  back  tomorrow  for 
another.  ...  It  seems  these  packing  excursions  tire  us 
out  more  than  anything  else. 

28  Sept 

We  drove  back  to  Cantwell  last  evening  to  buy  some 
margarine  &  bread.  Was  a  40  mile  round  trip.  Groceries 
are  fantastically  high  so  we  don't  buy  too  much. 


Versal  and  Lauris  pack  groceries  and  other  essentials  into  Rei- 
dar  Holman's  camper  before  embarking  on  their  trip,  10  Sept.  1966. 


29  Sept 

Reidar  &  I  floated  the  Nenana  River  today.  We 
searched  various  places  long  the  20  miles  of  river  for 
moose  but  to  no  avail.  It  seems  that  hunter  pressure 
has  driven  the  moose  back  to  the  high  country.  Warm 


weather  probably  has  helped  in  this  respect  also.  . .  . 
We  are  disappointed  in  not  connecting  for  moose  but 
we  have  tried.  It  has  been  a  good  experience  here  in 
this  tremendous  land.  The  terrain  is  endless  and  even 
a  little  bewildering.  The  effect  of  man  is  seen  only 
along  the  accessible  places. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  pack  out  one  more 
caribou  and  then  pack  up  and  start  for  home. 

I  have  learned  much,  seen  much,  and  experienced 
much.  I  have  enjoyed  the  trip  so  far  but  I  know  I  could 
improve  the  next  one.  However,  I  have  no  major 
complaints  regarding  this  one. 

30  Sept. 

.  .  .  The  sunsets  and  sunrises  in  this  countrv  have 
been  phenomenal.  Twilights  have  been  long  and  the 
moonlight  glorious.  The  moon  has  remained  near  the 
horizon  and  appears  larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  it 
before.  Wish  the  family  were  here  to  see  it. 

lOct. 

We  drove  on  to  Tok  over  miles  and  miles  of  flat 
country.  At  Tok  we  bought  groceries  and  talked  to  the  | 
U.S.  Customs  about  our  meat.  No  transportation  visa 
was  necessary.  While  the  truck  was  being  serviced  for 
oil,  gas,  and  lube,  LaVel,  Reidar,  and  I  each  took  a  lux- 
urious shower  at  $1.00  each.  Lauris  insisted  that  he 
wasn't  dirty  but  he  still  smells  like  an  old  goat,  anyway. 
Reidar  and  I  shaved  but  LaVel  said  thumbs  down.  He 
says  he's  going  home  and  scare  the  wits  out  of  his 
family.  .  .  After  shifts  of  driving,  we  finally  arrived  at 
Whitehorse  from  where  LaVel  and  Reidar  drove  until 
4:00  in  the  morning.  We  have  been  fortunate  also  in 
observing  the  northern  lights  in  this  area.  Bought 
presents  for  the  family  at  home. 

5  Oct. 

. . .  Arrived  home  at  about  1  RM.  Weighed  &  divided] 
the  meat  &  unloaded  the  truck.  .  .  Family  all  OK.  Meat 
weighed  600  lbs.  We  traveled  a  total  of  7024  miles. 
1965  GMC  truck  averaged  about  15  miles  per  gallon. 
Costs  were:  gas  &  oil  -  $232.17;  licenses  &  tags  -  $215.00; 
food  &  incidentals  -  $112.29  for  a  total  cost  of  $559.46.    I 
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Run  In  Grand  Prairie 

ITlashback.  Journal  73.  p.  iz) 

In  l%6  this  amusing  episode  took  place.  The  scene 
of  it  was  in  Canada  about  one  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Dawson  Creek  in  a  small  prairie  town 
balled  Grand  Prairie,  which  is  near  the  Alaskan 
Highway. 

Reidar  Holmen,  LaVel,  Lauris,  and  I  were  returning 
I  rom  our  enjoyable  and  successful  hunting  expedition 
o  Alaska.  We  had  been  driving  steadily  the  previous 
light  with  stops  made  to  change  drivers  each  three  or 
lour  hours. 

It  was  now  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
LaVel  and  Lauris  had  been  in  front  driving  for  some 
|:ime.  Reidar  and  I  were  in  the  back  of  the  camper 
/here  we  had  been  sleeping.  I  had  been  sleeping 
houndly  but  now  I  desired  to  roll  out  of  my  sleeping 
pag  and  get  dressed.  So,  I  zipped  my  bag  open, 
brawled  out  an  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Reidar 
Utirred  bit  as  I  did  this. 

"Where  are  we?"  He  asked. 

I  peered  out  of  the  side  window  and  noted  that  we 
Ivvere  near  Grand  Prairie.  I  told  him  so.  Then  I  slipped 
on  my  pants,  threw  my  shirt  over  my  shoulders,  put 
my  socks  on,  then  slipped  into  my  heavy  hunting 
(boots. 

I  raised  one  foot  up  and  placed  it,  with  the  shoe, 
lagainst  the  formica  edge  of  the  serving  counter. 

Then  —  "Hey,  don't  do  that.  You'll  ruin  that  top!" 
|Reidar  said  in  an  aggravated  manner. 

"I  won't  hurt  your  da 'd  top!"  I  exploded. 

"Well,  this  is  my  truck  you  know,"  he  returned. 

Rather  than  stay  there  and  argue,  I  decided  I  would 
I join  LaVel  and  Lauris  in  the  cab.  I  looked  out  the  side 
window  and  realized  we  were  approaching  the  town. 
There  was  a  single  stoplight  there  and  I  figured  LaVel 
would  have  to  make  a  stop.  I  donned  my  hunting  cap 
and  prepared  to  quickly  open  the  exit  door  in  the  rear 
of  the  camper.  Then,  I  planned,  while  stopped,  I 
[would  join  them  in  the  wide  seat  of  the  cab. 

Yes,  LaVel  coasted  to  a  dead  stop.  I  opened  the 
door,  jumped  out  and  reclosed  the  door.  Then  LaVel 
pulled  forward  just  as  I  just  cleared  the  tongue  of  the 
trailer.  I  grasped  the  side  of  the  camper  and  yelled 
loudly  for  LaVel  to  stop. 

But  no,  the  truck  and  trailer  steadily  drove  on 
through  the  middle  of  town.  My  shirt  was  loose  c\w^\ 
my  untied  boots  were  clumping  clumsily  against  the 


paved  road  as  I  took  eight-to-ten-foot  strides.  People 
were  watching  as  I  sailed  along  half-running,  half- 
flying. 

"Hey,  Vel,  STOP!!"  I  yelled  two  or  three  times.  We 
were  now  nearing  the  exit  of  the  small  town  and  I 
knew  I  could  not  continue  much  longer. 

Then  I  had  a  thought!  I  held  to  the  camper  with  one 
hand  then  I  pulled  my  cap  from  my  head  with  the 
other.  I  cast  the  headpiece  toward  the  front  of  the 
speeding  truck.  Thankfully  it  sailed  forward,  made  a 
graceful  arc  in  front  of  the  windshield,  and  landed  on 
the  street  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  truck. 

Seeing  this,  LaVel  slowed  the  truck  and  came  to  a 
stop.  Lauris  jumped  out  to  see  what  was  taking  place. 

"Hey,  Dad,  what  are  you  doing  out  there?"  he 
exclaimed. 

I  released  my  hold  on  the  truck  and  while  getting 
my  breath,  I  retrieved  my  cap. 

"Just  let  me  in,"  I  gasped. 

Then  while  LaVel  proceeded  down  the  road,  I 
related  the  story.  Reidar  had  been  powerless  to  stop 
LaVel.  And  neither  LaVel  nor  Lauris  had  heard  me 
call. 

I'm  glad  I  had  a  cap  and  that  my  one-shot  chance  at 
success  was  positive. 


The  "Alaska  or  Bust"  bunch  stand  beside  Reidar's  1965 
GMC  truck  and  trailer,  which  he  customized  lor  this  trip.  17  Sep! 
1966.  The  photo  was  taken  as  the  hunters  were  about  to  embark  on 

their  long  journey  north,    I  eft  to  right:  1  auris  Pa\  is  1  aVel  Da\  is 
Reidar  Holman.  and  Versa!  Davis. 
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Norwegian  (and  heavily  accented)  Reidar  Holman  braved 
the  frigid  Alaskan  water  to  keep  clean.  Reidar  and  Dad 
worked  together  at  Ace  Mill  for  most  of  their  working  lives  and 
in  their  free  time  went  on  a  number  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  shop- 
sponsored  recreational  excursions  together. 
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(12  July  -  21  c£7mj\> 
Versal,  Thilma,  Dtbra  O  Duant  Davis 


Mom,  Deb  (holding  Coalie),  and 
Dad  pose  by  their  camper-boat  rig 

in  the  driveway  of  their  Logan  home 
on  Friday,  12  July,  1974,  before  begin- 
ning a  six-week  adventure  to  Alaska. 

Immediately  after  the  photo  was 
taken,  they  headed  to  points  north 
stopping  first  at  Camp  Hunt  on  the 
shore  of  Bear  Lake  to  pick  up  Duane  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  week-long  stay  at 
boy  scout  camp.  The  family's  ensuing 
journey  took  them  to  the  tip  of  Alaska 

—  only  30  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle 

—  and  back.  Six  days  of  the  adventure 
were  spent  floating  180  miles  down  the 
Yukon  River. 

They  drove  8,884  miles  on  their 
Alaska  trek  and  according  to  Dad's 
meticulous  log,  his  truck,  which  was 
pulling  a  boat  trailer,  used  720  gallons 
of  gas,  averaging  12.34  miles  per  gal- 
lon. Total  fuel  cost  was  $450.00  with  an  j 
average  of  62.5  cents  per  gallon. 

Inset  Photo:  Duane  at  boy  scout 
camp  at  Bear  Lake,  12  July,  1974. 


Anticipation 

Dad's  trip  log 

Sunday,  7  July  (at  home) 

After  several  false  starts,  vears 
of  planning,  and  many  moments 
of  study,  we  have  finally  reached 
the  week  prior  to  our  leaving. .  .  . 
Preparations  for  this  trip  have 
been  numberless  and  surmount- 
ing the  many  obstacles  concern- 
ing finances  and  physical 
arrangements  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  But  we  now  are  prepared 
and  expect  to  make  the  journey  a  pleasant  experience 
that  should  be  worthwhile.  Hopefully  it  will  provide  us 
with  enjoyment,  travel  knowledge,  relaxation,  and  a 
family  togetherness  which  will  be  enduring.  ...  So, 
Canada  and  Alaska,  here  come  the  Davises.  We  hope  we 
are  welcome  now  and  will  be  welcome  in  the  future. 


Points  of  Inttrtst 
6llong  Points  Northward 

13  July  —  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  to  visit  Dad's  brother, 
Wayne  Davis  (known  better  as  Pat),  and  his  sister,  Veraj 
Loveland,  and  their  spouses,  Myrtle  and  Bert.  This 
was  to  be  the  last  time  Dad  saw  Pat  for  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack  a  week  before  their  return  from  Alaska. 

16  July  —  Spokane,  Washington,  to  see  the  1974  Worl< 
Exposition.  Dad  was  under  impressed  describing  it  as 
"Rotten,"  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  Russian  Pavilions.  However,  Duane  begged  to 
differ.  He  loved  the  bumper  cars.4 

18  July  —  Tete  Jaune  Junction,  British  Columbia. 
Radio  reports  of  a  200-mile  length  of  the  Alcan  High- 
way being  washed  out  by  heavy  rains  cause  them  to 
reconsider  their  plans.  They  decided  to  tour  Jasper, 
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Janff  and  Glacier  Parks  then  head  home.  A  huge 
iisappointment!5 

>0  July  —  Standoff,  British  Columbia,  on  the  Belly 
^iver,  to  see  an  authentic  Blackfoot  Indian  Pow  Wow. 
The  Indians,  encamped  in  about  50  teepees,  were  of  the 
31ood  Tribe. 

P5  July  —  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  where 
;hey  commenced  driving  the  newly  repaired  Alcan 
iTighway,  which  had  just  reopened  after  300  miles  of  it 
had  been  washed  out  and  closed  because  of  unusually 
heavy  rains  and  flooding. 

29  July  —  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Territory,  an  historic, 
hold-rush,  boom  town  nestled  in  a  cove  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Yukon  and  Klondike  Rivers. 

31  July  -  2  Aug  —   Alone,  Dad  drove  the  camper  from 
:agle  to  Circle,  left  it  there,  then  flew  back  to  Eagle 

Ivda  mail  plane  to  rejoin  tent  campers  Mom,  Deb,  and 
Duane  and  begin  their  float  down  the  Yukon  River. 


Dad's  brother,  Don  Wayne  (commonly  known  as  Pat)  Davis 
and  his  wife,  Myrtle.  Of  this  photograph  Mom  wrote:  One  of  the 
last  pics  we  have  of  Pat  and  Myrtle.  Shy  Pat  hated  to  hair  his  picture 
taken.  This  was  at  our  home  in  Logan.  Wayne  had  had  severe  heart  trouble 
for  several  years.  He'd  had  tests  in  S.L.,  but  refused  to  have  the  recommended 
surgen/.  So  he  bolstered  his  failing  heart  with  nitroglycerine  tablets. 
Versal,  Deb,  Duane  and  1  had  left  for  Alaska  on  12th  July,  we  had  purposely 
gone  thru  St.  A.  and  stopped  in  to  see  almost  immobilized  Pat  at  their 
trailer  home  northeast  of  Chester  near  his  beloved  Fall  River.  On  the  day 
Pat  died  Myrtle  tried  to  get  word  to  us  [in  Alaska]  via  police,  but  fail 
We  didn't  know  until  21  Aug.  when  we  returned  through  St.  Anthony. 

Mom  and  Dad  at  a  campground  near  Salmo,  Canada,  just  a  few 
miles  across  the  border,  16  July  1974. 


On  tht  fLivtr 


2  Aug  —  Eagle,  Alaska.  Finally,  the  Davis  family 
pushed  off  from  shore  in  their  14-foot,  wide-beamed, 
V-prowed,  aluminum  boat,  a  conveyance  the  Alaskans 
called  the  "funny  little  lake  boat."  They  also  relied  on 
"Chub,"  a  big  black  rubber  raft  to  navigate  and  haul 
supplies.  Mom  wrote: .  .  .  [we]  bobbed  swiftly  along  on 
this  strangely  silent  river:  no  swishing;  no  chuckling-water 
sounds,  just  various  degrees  of  a  hissing  sound.  .  .  .  That's 
exactly  how  the  Yukon  sounds  —  a  hissing  in  the  more  com- 
pressed, swiftly  flowing  areas;  a  barely  audible  hissing  in  the 
tranquil  areas.  The  hissing  is  caused  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  vast  amount  of  glacial  silt  carried  by  the  Yukon,  making 
it  a  gray,  metallic  color. 

Once  that  first  day  they  stopped  to  investigate  an 
area  along  the  bank  of  the  river  but  were  swarmed  by 
mosquitoes.  Mom  wrote:  Versal  optimistically  doused 
himself  with  repellant  and  decided  to  do  a  bit  of  exploring. 
He  returned  in  about  an  hour,  driven  back  by  the  mosquitoes 
in  spite  of  the  repellant.  They  hover  in  clouds,  droning 
clouds.  The  only  escape  was  out  on  the  river,  in  the  tents,  or 
on  wide-open  sand  bars. 


3  Aug  —  Second  day  on  the  Yukon.  Mom:  [Our] 
traveling  was  effortless,  quiet,  relaxing:  just  we  4  and  this 
immense  river  and  vast  wild  country.  We  floated  decep- 
tively fast. 

4  Aug  —  Third  day  on  the  Yukon.  Mom:  Having 
camped  overnite  on  an  island  partially  wooded  but  with  one 
barren  area,  we  awoke  to  an  overcast  fast  Sunday.  We  4  held 
our  own  fast  meeting  with  Versal  presiding,  conducting, 
and  also  blessing  the  sacrament,  which  Duane  (a  deacon) 
passed.  We  bore  our  testimonies  and  continued  our  reading 
in  The  Way  to  Perfection.  After  the  meeting  we  retired  to 
our  little  blue  tents  to  rest  a  while  in  the  lovely  solitude. 


CMoost  In  Catnip 
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It  was  Sunday;  the  weather  was  glorious;  and  all 
was  calm  as  we  rested  in  our  small  mountaineer 
tents.    Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  held  a  short  sacra- 
ment service  and  had  also  cooked  a  good  meal. 

Deb  and  Duane  were  in  one  tent  and  Thelma  and  I 


a'iv  in  the  other.    Those  homes  away  from  home 
i  ere  situated  on  a  sandy  beach  area  of  the  Yukon 
!i\  er.  We  were  miles  and  miles  from  any  other  people 
ve  knew  about.  This  area  was  wild  and  very  remote, 
"here  were  signs  of  wildlife  —  many  tracks  of  bear, 
leaver,  fox,  wolf,  and  Alaskan  moose. 

Coalie,  our  little  black  dog,  was  lying  near  the  flap 
>pening  of  Duane  and  Deb's  tent.    Suddenly,  the  dog 
Bowled  a  bit  then  leaped  toward  the  opening.    Exit- 
ng  from  the  tent  Coalie  ran  toward  the  timber  area. 
>he  barked  excitedly  as  she  went.    All  of  us  in  the  tents 

peered  out  to  see  what  was  taking 
place. 

Our  brave  watchdog  was 
close  on  the  heels  of  two 


full-grown  moose  which  had  ventured  right  among  us. 

This  account  may  not  seem  unusual  but  the  fact  is 
demonstrated  and  proven  here  that,  because  of  the  few 
people  in  these  north  woods,  the  animals  show  little 
fear  of  man. 

On  another  occasion  I  actually  walked  amid  seven 
head  of  cow  moose.  None  ran.  They  simply  yielded  as 
I  walked  among  them. 


Following  Coalie's  fruitless  chase  of  the  two  moose  Deb  sat  in 

her  tent  and  drew  this  humorous  depiction  of  the  event,  4  Aug.  1974. 


5  Vug    -  Fourth  day  on  the  Yukon.  Mom:  I'm  sitting 

in  the  aluminum  boat  which  is  pulled  up  on  a  gravel  bar 
(but  still  in  the  water  —  the  beautifully  crystal  clear  water) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nation  River.  I've  just  had  quite  a  thrill 
—  a  dark  brown  wolf  walked  out  of  the  willows  and  tall 

«  about  150  yards  away  downstream  on  the  Yukon  tide, 
strolled  along  the  open  rocky  bank,  stopping  and  investigat- 
ing among  the  rocks.  Finally  it  drank  from  the  Yukon  and 
meandered  back  in  the  general  direction  from  which  it  had 
come.  Just  before  it  reentered  the  willows,  a  wailing  howl 
came  from  up  the  Nation  Valley.  The  wolf  sat  on  his 
haunches  and  howled  in  answer,  then  strolled  on,  disap- 
pearing into  the  tall  yellow  grass. 

I've  been  sitting  here  alone  in  the  boat  for  quite  a  while 
quietly  writing  this  log  while  Versal,  who  exuberantly  left  to 
show  Deb  &  Dunne  how  to  catch  grayling,  has  been  fishing. 


Thtij  Camt  Down  Insttad 
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I   hdd  often  road  about  the  Arctic  Grayling.  It  is  a 
north  country  fish  living  in  clear  fresh  water.  At 
ono  point  during  our  memorable  float  down  the 
mighty  Yukon  we  had  stopped  where  the  Nation  River 


Mow  s  into  the  Yukon. 

I  left  I  helma  and  walked  about  one  mile  upstream 
along  the  tumbling  Nation  River.  At  a  likely  spot  I  tied 
a  small  Wepps  spinner  to  my  spinning  outfit.  This,  I 
cast  into  the  clear  but  roily  water.  Immediately  I 
hooked  a  fish  \\  Inch  I  reeled  in.  After  several  casts  I 
soon  had  seven  or  eight  nice  grayling.  This  was  fun 
but  easy.  I  did  not  know  I  was  preparing  a  perplexing 
problem. 

Two  or  three  days  later  I  was  desiring  to  catch  some 
more  Arctic  grayling.  We  had  camped  on  Brushkance 
Creek,  which  crosses  the  Denali  Road  near  Mt.  McKin- 
ley  National  Park. 

Supposing  the  fish  to  be  easily  caught,  as  I  had  done 
so  previously,  I  rigged  up  my  fly  pole.  Confidently,  I 
walked  downstream  for  a  short  way  and  expertly 
tossed  the  fly  into  a  deep,  swirling  body  of  water. 

Immediately  a  beautiful  dark  object  broke  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  close  to  my  artificial  fly.  I  jerked  to  set 
the  hook  —  no  fish. 

Well,  I  tried  again  —  same  action  —  same  negative 
result.  A  third  time  —  no  fish  for  supper! 

Supposing  that  perhaps  the  hook  was  broken,  I  in- 
spected it  —  nothing  wrong. 

I'll  try  another  pool  —  same  story. 

I  remembered  mv  easv  success  when  I  used  the  un- 
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derwater  spinner  and  I  almost  went  back  to  the  camp 
to  obtain  my  spinning  rig.  But  the  fish  were  here  and  it 
seemed  they  were  taunting  me  and  I  was  frustrated. 

Then  I  stopped  to  reason  —  the  fish  were  rising 
about  twelve  inches  from  my  lure.  At  this  point  I  tried 
to  set  the  hook.  Maybe,  I  was  pulling  it  away  from 
them.  I'll  try  once  more  and  I'll  refrain  from  pulling 
until  the  fish  has  reentered  the  water. 

I  cast.  Again  a  beauty  broke  water  near  my  hook.  I 
gritted  my  teeth,  waited  until  the  fish  touched  the 
water  on  its  downward  plunge.  Then  1  quickly  pulled 
hoops!  I  had  one  on.  I  had  learned  how  to  fly  fish 
for  these  active  northerners!  Whereas  most 
fish  strike  a  fly  on  the  way  up, 
Arctic  Grayling  do  just  the  opposite 
—  thvv  strike  ox\  the  way 
down. 
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Artwork  by  Debra  Davis  Nelson 


Deb's  delightful  depiction  of  a  river  incident  that  occurred  when  they  resumed  their 
journey  following  the  wolf  sighting  and  grayling  fishing.  Mom  recorded  it  in  her  log: 

As  we  were  pulling  out  of  the  dear  shallows  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nation  River,  Coalie  fell  overboard  and 
for  a  few  moments  it  was  nip-and-tuck  catching  her  in  the  swift  current.  Deb  and  Dunne  almost  panicked 

and  in  the  scrambling,  Deb  lost  her  ked  overboard.  Again  we  circled  and  hunted  and.  luckily,  found  the 
shoe  in  the  clear  Nation  estuary.  If  she'd  dropped  the  shoe  in  the  Yukon,  just  a  few  feet  away,  the  silver- 
gray  Isilt}  would  have  hidden  it  instantly.  5  Aug.  1974. 


Sunday  4  Aug.  1974.  Mom,  Deb  and  Coalie  (laying  across  Deb's  legs)  relax  following 
their  family  sacrament  service  and  testimony  meeting.  Mom  is  shown  embroidering 
quilt  blocks,  which  eventually  ended  up  as  a  cherished  quilt  in  my  (Twila's)  home. 
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6  Aug       Fifth  day  on  the  Yukon.    I'he  Davises  investi- 
gated a  cabin  near  the  river,  which  Dad  described  in 

his  log:  //  proved  to  be  very  old  yet  reasonably  serviceable. 
The  ral  piei  ude  furniture  in  it  and  a  neat 

supply  of  cooking  and  eating  gear  was  provided.  Even  a 
I  for  the  tired  and  perhaps  cold  traveler  w> 
neatly  piled  in  a  corner.  Outside  was  an  old  kitchen  range  c,f 
questionable  antiquity.  Several  of  these  cabin  outposts  exist 
and  are  generally  respected  and  kept  up  by  travelers  sue! 
ice.   It  is  a  "code  of  the  North  "  to  provide  for  any  one  pass- 
ing  through.  A  note  asking  anyone  using  the  facility  to  re- 
place the  wood  was  posted. 

cording  to  our  maps  we  had  very  leisurely-but-rapidly 
cred  about  50  miles  of  river. 

7  Aug  —  Sixth  day  on  the  Yukon.    Dad:  After  proceed- 
ing down-river  for  2  or  3  hours,  we  encountered  a  strange 
object  on  the  river  horizon.  I  told  Mom  that  it  resembled  a 
floating  box.  She  said  it  was  a  white  sail.  After  about  an 
hour  of  floating  toward  it,  we  discovered  that  it  was  a  long, 


Below:  The  family's  traveling/camping/boating  rig  at  a  typical 
campsite  during  their  1974  Alaska  trip. 

Worn  is  preparing  food  at  the  picnic  table  on  the  left;  Deb  is  lean- 
ing against  the  camper;  and  Duane  is  shaking  out  a  sleeping  bag. 
Dad  is  the  one  taking  the  photo. 

Inset:  Coalie  relaxes  on  a  camp  chair. 


low  barge  with  a  cabin  superstructure.  It  was  loaded  with 
fuel  barrels,  a  "cat"  tractor,  a  truck,  and  various  other  gear. 
It  slowed  down  until  it  passed  us.  Its  wake  was  really 
rough. 

.  .  .  We  finally  ended  our  river  experience  by  pulling  up 
to  a  loading  area  lat  Circle,  Alaska)  and  pulling  our  boats  up 
near  the  bank.  .  .  .  Will  be  heading  back  [home]  tomorrow. 
This  spot  is  the  farthest  point  north  in  this  hemisphere  that 
permits  car  or  truck  travel.  Only  30  miles  from  the  Arctic 
Circle. 


Points  of  Inttrtst 
While  ditading  diomt 

8  Aug —  Birch  Creek  Bridge  camp  site  in  Circle. 
Discovered  annoying  cousins  to  mosquitoes.  Mom 
wrote:  Last  nite,  after  crawling  into  bed  [in  the  camper]  we 
had  an  invasion  ofNoScellms,  which  are  so  small  they  come 
right  thru  the  screen  windows.  We  oidy  see  them  when  they 
glint  thru  light  at  certain  angles,  but  their  bite  is  very  dis- 
cernable;  and  the  mosquito-coil  fumes  don't  seem  to  phase 
them.   Versal  sprayed  the  screen  with  repellent,  then  said 
"Phooey, "  covered  up  and  went  to  sleep,  as  ice  all  did.  But 
this  morning  I  awoke  scratching  my  arm  and  shoulder  which 
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had  been  uncovered  and  I  had  a  sizeable  lump  or  2  on  my 
face.  Duane,  too,  was  scratching.  Then,  later,  when  I 
poured  some  hot  water  into  the  dish  rinse  pan,  I  found  many 
tiny,  dark  NoSeellms  apparently  attracted  to  the  heat,  or 
water,  or  white  pan,  drowned.  We're  just  glad  that 
NoSeellms  don't  seem  to  be  as  prolific,  or  universal,  or 
persistent  as  mosquitoes. 

Dad's  log:  [We  took[  a  last  look  at  the  mighty  Yukon 
River  and  left  on  the  160  mile  drive  to  Fairbanks.  This  road 
is  simply  a  dirt  graded  affair  that  winds  up,  over,  and 
around  the  rugged  terrain  of  central  Alaska.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded down  one  of  the  narrow  mtn.  passes,  I  lost  control  of 
the  truck  and  veered  to  the  right  side,  which  was  fortunately 
the  mtn.  side.  The  truck  and  camper  literally  bounced  on  its 
side  against  the  mtn.  and  in  so  doing  bent  the  metal  work 
and  panels  on  the  same  side.  However,  no  mechanical  dam- 
age was  sustained  and  so  we  more  carefully  continued  on  to- 
ward Fairbanks. 

. . .  we  stayed  that 
evening  at  a  campground 
in  Chatanika.  It  was  here 
that  we  learned  by  radio 
that  Pres.  Nixon  had  re- 
signed and  Vice  Pres. 
Ford  became  our  nation's 
leader.  Needless  to  say 
there  was  quite  a  stir 
among  the  various  camp- 
ing groups  in  the  area. 


10  Aug —  Mount 
McKinley  National 
Park.  Took  a  day- 
long, 160  mile  tour  bus 
trip  through  the  park 
lasting  10  hours.  Saw 
incredible  scenery,  in- 
cluding "big,  broad, 
dirty  Muldrow  Glacier, 
and  many  animals:  3 
herds  of  all  sheep,  sev- 
eral moose,  many  majes- 
tic caribou,  and  seven 
grizzlies. " 

12  Aug —  Along  the 
Denali  Highway. 

Picked  wild  blueber- 
ries —  "great  big 
Alaskan  blueberries  that 


are  so  delicious"(as  described  by  Dad)  —  and  made 
two  gallons  of  blueberry  jam  to  take  back  home.  Had 
blueberry  pancakes  for  several  days. 

13  Aug —  Tok  Alaska.  Replenished  groceries  and 
purchased  a  few  souvenirs  then  proceeded  east  and 
crossed  into  Canada.  Proceeded  through  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory toward  beautiful  Kluane  Lake,  which  Dad  de- 
scribed as  "immensely  beautiful  terrain,  a  joy  to  travel 
over. " 

18  Aug.  —  Willam's  Lake,  British  Columbia. 

Assembled  with  about  200  other  LDS  church  mem- 
bers for  church  services  then  drove  35  miles  to 
Kamloops  to  camp  for  the  night.  Mom  wrote:  Played 
Rummy  after  a  thorough  ranting  and  tickling  session 
almost  put  Duane  out  of  commission,  so  he  just  watched 
and  laughed,  while  Versal  rummied  again  and  again  and 

beat  Deb  &  me  thor- 
oughly. Read  chapter 
from  Way  to  Perfection 
together. 

21  Aug.  —  Home!  And 
back  to  the  real  world 
with  its  ups  (the  birth 
of  a  new  grandson, 
Jared  LaVel  Clark),  and 
downs  (Grandma  Hall's 
deteriorating  health, 
conflicts  between  Brian 
&  Jackie,  and  imminent 
tumor  surgeries  for 
Deb). 


10  Aug.  1974.  At  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  Deb  was  charmed  by  the  huge,  friendly  Mala 
mute  sled  dogs,  which  performed  in  sled  pulling 
demonstrations  along  with  their  smaller,  Alaskan 
I  lusky  cousins. 

At  right  is  Deb's  depiction  of  little  Coalie  and 
one  of  the  Malamutes.  In  reality,  chough,  <-  oalie 
never  encountered  the  big  dogs  for  the  family  had  left 

her  in  the  camper  while  thrv  tinned  Mount  Mi  Kinlej 

Park.  When  they  returned  late  that  night  they  found 
the  camper  in  shreds.  Coalie  had  become  anxious 
during  their  long  absence  and  had  torn  things  apart 
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W84-  -  Casual  Sightstting 

{22  c<7i<£.  -  14-  Sept.'' 
VvrsaX  L-  •Thilma  Da\>is  and  Wendell  &  Tim  Virgin 


Y-Aerday,  Aug  21,  Mom  &  Ifinished  packing  our 
.  MAC  [-pickup]  at  Logan.  After  doing  so  we  drove  to 
the  Logan  Temple  mni  attended  a  session  there.  We 
then  drove  back  home,  picked  up  a  thing  or  tiro,  had  a 
departure  prayer,  and  then  headed  north  to  Smithfield.  At 
that  plaee  we  remembered  that  we  were  supposed  to  vote  [in 
a  heal  and  Mate  primary  election],  so  we  returned  to  Logan 
and  did  our  civic  duty.  Again  we  headed  hack  north  and 
continued  until  we  reached  Idaho  Falls,  where  we  stayed 
overnight  with  Tarn  &  John  &  kids,  [then]  we  continued  on 
to  Sugar-Salem  where  we  joined  Wendell  &  Fern  Virgin  .  .  . 
after  prayer  we  started  north  on  our  way  to  wherever. 


Changes  Sllong 
tht  (Sltcan  3iighway 


Dad  couldn't  help  but  compare  this  trip  with 
his  two  previous  ones  up  through  Canada  and 
Alaska.  He  commented:  The  roads  were  gener- 
ally good  though  some  construction  -was  evident  in  various 
areas.  Almost  all  of  the  Alcan  is  now  paved,  which  makes 
driving  more  pleasant  but  much  of  the  frontier  effect  is  now 
gone.  The  main  cities  arc  spreading  and  huge  areas  are  being 
cleared  for  farming  and  ranching,   lor  the  general  traveler, 
however,  I  must  admit  that  the  roads,  clean  campgrounds, 
availability  of  gas  and  food,  telephone,  and  tourist  informa- 
tion is  conducive  to  better  traveling. 

Mom,  too,  reflected  on  the  new  pros  and  cons  of 
Alaskan  travel:  The  most  negative  aspect  of  all  —  and  we 
had  been  forewarned  -    was  the  drastic  change  in  the  Alcan 
Highway.   No  longer  does  it  wind  and  wander  over  the 
easiest  grades  and  rover-lake-t  reek  hanks  the  young  soldier- 
builders  could  clear.  It  has  been  straightened!  Huge  cater- 
pillars and  bulldozers  have  whittled  mountains,  moved  vast 
/o/;s  of  earth;  blasted  nn  ks  'ire  common.   I  he  work  is  still 
going  on  with  the  most  massive  equipment  I've  ever  seen! 

nd,  OS  one  park  ranger,  in  talking  to  u-  10  years  ago  feared: 
'7/7/  be  the  longest  riu  eway  in  the  world!"    No  longer  do 
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trees  hover  close  along  the  Alcan;  they've  been  bulldozed  and 
the  roadsides  are  clean-cleared,  often  for  100  ft.  on  each  side. 
No  longer  do  passing  trucks  flip  rocks  with  deadly  accuracy 
at  windows,  windshields,  headlights.  Fezc  vehicles  wear  the 
screen  front-protectors.  The  road  is  paved. 
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Dad's  log,  TJiursday,  Sept.  6,  1984: 

This  morning,  after  our  night'?  rest  at  the  Moose  Creek  Campground, 
we  continued  on  our  northeast  drive  on  the  Glenn  Hiway,  which  threads 
through  the  Matanuska  Valley  [near  Anchorage,  Alaska]  and  then  between 
beautiful,  scenic  mountains.  This  road  offers  a  great  panorama  of  mountains, 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  immense  glaciers,  various  trees,  and  colorful  flowers. 
Such  grandeur,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  makes  life  very  worthwhile.  It  also 
justifies  our  trip  into  this  great  hind. 


Alaska 


Dad  took  this  photograph  at  a  roadside  picnic  area,  which  he 
described  as  "typical,"  along  the  highway  leading  north  in  British 
Columbia. 


The  Wtathtr 

Unlike  his  previous  two  trips,  in  which  sunny- 
days  were  interspersed  with  occasional  brief 
storms,  Dad  wrote  the  weather  for  this  third 
trip  was  mostly  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  mist  with  very 
cool  temperatures.  However  the  two  couples  brushed 
off  the  inconvenience  of  poor  weather  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  their  Alaskan  adventure. 

In  fact,  Mom  wrote  the  cold  weather  had  several 
silver  (but  in  this  case  "gold")  linings:  After  a  week  of 
rain  and  snow,  there  was  a  hard  frost  and  the  brush  ami 
tree^  put  on  their  gorgeous  fall  colors  for  us.   We  were 
delighted.  And  there  were  no  mosquitoes  at  all.  That  story 
that  the  old  man  told  me  10  years  ago  is  true!  The  mosqui- 
do  leave  with  the  first  snowfall!  And  we'd  really  come 
equipped  for  them:  repellent,  long-sleeved  shirts,  polyester 
ski  ■ 


Compatible  Companions 

Dad  and  Mom  had  been  friends  with  Wendell 
and  Fern  Virgin  since  their  St.  Anthony  days 
and  their  shared  bond  had  remained  strong 
through  decades  of  life  changes  and  distance.  Their 
compatibility,  tested  and  true,  added  to  the  enjovment 
of  their  long  road  trip  together. 

Dad  wrote:  Wendell  and  Tern  were  very  cheerful  and 
congenial  to  travel  with  ....  Perhaps  they  were  a  little 
disappointed  because  of  the  bad  weather  we  encountered  but 
they  did  not  complain.   They  were  truly  good  traveling 
companion-. 

Mom  agreed:  Our  trip  with  Wendell  and  Tern  Virgin 
zvas  a  complete  success  as  far  as  compatibility  was  con- 
cerned. Our  backgrounds,  our  ideals  are  so  similar.  Unbe- 
known to  each  other,  we'd  each  packed  4  Bks.  OfM.  to  help 
us  do  a  little  proselyting.  We  managed  to  give  5  of  them  to 
fellow  travelers;  so  many  of  these  are  elderly  people,  usually 


Wendell  and  Fern  Virgin  huddle  in  the  cold  with  Mom  near 
Fort  Nelson  in  British  Columbia  in  August  —  (summer!). 
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fairly  affluent  —  just  wandering  looking  for  fun,  for  some- 
thing exciting  to  do.    We  found  Wendell  to  be  quite  a  story- 
teller. Our  evenings  were  spent  studying  the  Bk.  OfM. 
(they'd  brot  their  manual,  too!),  listening  to  and  often 
recording  many  of  Wendell's  stories,  playing  rook,  visiting, 
comparing  missionary  experiences.  They  served  in  Georgia 
and  Tenn.  And  found  the  subversive  Ku  Klux  Klan  as 
threatening  as  some  of  our  Indians.  Shortly  after  they  came 
home  their  Branch  Pres.  was  shot,  probably  by  the  Klan.11 


&nimal  Sightings 

Mom  described  the  always  exciting  views  of 
wild  animal  life  sometimes  enjoyed  in 
Alaska:  /;;  our  modest  1978  GMC  truck  and 
camper  (the  Virgin's),  we  often  stopped  overnite  at  wayside 
rest  stops  or  gravel  pits  (left  by  the  road  construction),  or 
creek  banks,  or  wherever.  Thus  we  sometimes  saw  wildlife 
missed  by  the  more  elite  travelers  who  sought  out  the  formal 
parks.  Of  course,  we  had  to  invent  our  own  restrooms. 

Early  one  morning  Versal  had  gone  one  direction  along  a 
creek  bank,  I  another.  Soon  I  hear  him  call  softly,  "C'mere 


Thelma.  Hurry. "  I  did.  A  big  beaver  had  come  thru  a  cul- 
vert under  the  highway,  had  waddled  down  the  little  stream 
that  flowed  from  the  culvert  to  the  creek.  It  had  come  within 
2  feet  of  Versal  before  it  saw  him.  With  the  customary 
"Whop"  of  its  tail  it  dove  into  a  little  pond  by  the  creek.  We 
watched  it  for  some  time12.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  animals  we  saw 
were  in  Denali  Natl.  Park  on  the  10-hour  shuttle  drive  to  the 
foot  ofMt.  McKinley  and  back:  sandhill  cranes  swarming 
for  migration  high  in  the  sky  above  Wonder  Lake  with  their 
haunting  cries  attracting  us.  —  hundreds  of  them.  Bears 
(grizzlies),  many  moose,  caribou,  grouse,  marmots.  Other 
places  we  saw  mountain  goats,  tamely  dozen  along  the 
roadside;  deer,  antelope,  and  tree  squirrels  everywhere. 


As  the  four  travelers  were  driving  in  upper  Canada,  they  noticed  a 
black  bear  cub  hungrily  eating  white  clover  by  the  side  ol  the 
road.  Thev  stopped  to  watch  and  Dad  took  this  photo.  Sept.  10, 
1984. 

Mom  wrote:  Another  time  we  Stopped  by  a  black  bear  cub  that  was 
grazing,  yes  grazing,  on  sweet  clover  by  the  roadside.  It  totally  ignored  us. 
We  drove  on.  ' 
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Lia\>ing  Alaska  Bthind 


On  I  rida\.  7  Sept.  1984,  Dad  &  Mom  and  Wendell 
&  Fern  ( rossed  from  Alaska  into  Canada  on 
their  way  homeward.  Dad  nostalgically  wrote 
in  his  log  that  evening:  This  morning  we  left  in  cn*p  but 
beautiful  weatiu  toward  the  bounaji 


Alaska  Hint  Canada.  After  having  driven  through  U.S. 
i  ustoms,  I  had  pangs  of  sadness  as  I  realized  that  this  was 
probably  the  last  tunc  I  u\ndd  ever  look  back  and  see  Alaska. 
To  some  people  such  means  little  but  to  me  I've  really  and 
truthfully  enjoyed  my  visits  to  this  big,  beautiful  state.  It  is 
not  the  frontier  that  it  once  was  but  it  is  yet  awesome  and 
beacons  to  me? 


Photo  this  page:  Ktuane  Lake,  Yukon  Territory,  1984 
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CMom's  Battlt  with  Cancer 
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Mom  had  been  battling  uterine  cancer  be- 
fore the  Alaska  trip.  She'd  had  surgery 
months  earlier  and  was  in  the  midst  of 
chemotherapy  treatments  as  they  embarked  on  their 
trip  north. 

By  pre-arrangement  she  had  two  of  her  chemo 
shots  at  the  Dimond  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska  —  one  on  Sept.  4,  the  next  on  the  5th.    Dr. 
Johnson,  her  cancer  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Utah  Medical  Center  back  home  had  given  her  the 
okay  for  the  Alaska  trip  but  had  told  her  to  watch  for 
spotting,  a  bad  sign.  Unfortunately,  Mom  began 
bleeding  on  Sept.  6th,  just  after  leaving  Anchorage, 
but  she  waited  a  few  days  before  telling  Dad.  After 
she  did  he  recorded  the  following  in  his  journal: 

Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  1984 

William's  Lake,  British  Columbia 

As  I  write  this  I  am  saddened  by  a  report  from 
Thelma  that  she  is  showing  signs  of  distress  regarding  her 
physical  problem.  Things  have  been  wonderful  to  this 
point  and  I'd  hoped  that  ice  would  complete  the  trip  with- 
out such  entering  into  our  activities.  She  feels  badly 
about  thi^  and  so  do  I  but  we  have  to  face  facts  and  so  we 
elected  to  tell  Wendell  &  Fern.  They  were  very  wonderful 
about  the  whole  thing.  It  was  decided  that  we  would  now 
travel  quite  steadily  toward  home,  going  by  the  shortest 
and  best  route.  .  .  .  Wendell  and  1  administered  to  her. 

The  Da  vises  and  Virgins  returned  to  their  homes 
three  days  later.  Mom's  final  notation  regarding  the 
Alaska  trip  was  aptly  written  as  a  summary  as  well 
as  a  bulwark  for  what  lay  ahead: 

One  of  the  most  touching  parts  of  the  whole  trip  was 
up  on  the  Denali  [Highway].  At  one  of  our  stops  \  'ersal 
disappeared  for  a  long  time.  When  he  came  back  he  was 
exhausted.  Later  he  told  me:  When  I  was  here  in  1966 
with  Vel,  l.auris,  and  Reidar  Holman,  I  climbed  up  to  be 
alone  ami  pray  for  you  and  our  family.  I  went  up  there 
again  today  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  same  place.  "r 

Mom  had  her  second  cancer  surgerv  on  Sept   28. 
At  that  time  she  <\nd  Dad  were  told  her  condition 
was  incurable,  that  she  would  die  from  the  cancer. 


Versal  in  Logan  Canyon,  ca.  winter  1967-68 
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CMidrLijt  in  Logan 


1966-1950 
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Ho/?fr/es  fcniv  tafcen  their  share  of  my  time.  Deer 
hunting  was  an  annual  affair  for  main/  years. 
Fishing  has  always  been  a  relaxing  sport. 
However,  I  must  admit  that  hunting  has  almost  faded 
entirely  from  my  realm  of  desire.  I  have  grown  to  detest 
killing  of  wildlife  of  any  kind.  I  really  can't  understand  the 
change  but  it  is  true  and  I  feel  very  good  about  it.  I  still 
have  several  guns  and  lots  of  ammunition  but  unless  a 
serious  real  need  for  their  use  arises,  I  perhaps  will  never 
actively  use  thou  again. 

But  as  one  phase  passes,  another  takes  its  place.  Photography 
has  very  effectively  filled  this  void  and  the  myriad  pictorial 
records  I  have  prove  this.  In  fact,  I  enjoy  "shooting"  with  a 
camera  much  more  than  I  ever  did  with  a  gun.  This  activity 
has  proven  invaluable  in  my  genealogical  research,  also. 

Dad  penned  the  passage  above  in  his  1977  autobiog- 
raphy (which  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  book). 
However,  his  transition  from  shooting  with  a  gun  to 
shooting  with  a  camera  began  more  than  a  decade  ear- 
lier, in  the  mid-60s,  when  Weldon  Kofoed,  a  fellow 
ward  member  and  manager  of  S.  E.  Needham  Jewelers 
in  Logan,  gave  him  a  "good  deal"  on  a  camera.  Dad's 
fascination  with  photography  took  root  and  grew  and 
it  wasn't  long  before  his  "gun  room"  downstairs  was 
turned  into  a  "dark  room"  complete  with  his  own  film 
developing  equipment.  The  satisfaction  of  watching 
his  own  images  slowly  emerge  in  trays  of  developer 
bath  became  addicting.  Thereafter  his  camera  wen! 


everywhere  he  did.  The  creative  satisfaction  photogra- 
phy provided  was  a  natural  compliment  to  Dad's  love 
for  outdoor  exploration. 


Dad  in  his  basement  darkroom,  December  1  *•» t> — 

Brian  was  serving  Ins  mission  in  t  alifornia  during  tin-  time  I  >ad 

switched  from  y,un^  to  cameras.  Mom  mentioned  the  >.  hange  In  .i 

letter  to  him  dated  23  \pnl  [964 

/';./  /  tell  you  that  he  [Venal]  /-  quite  .j  camera  /';.  j 

studying  aboul  a  just  as  lu-  used  to  about  gum 

with  in-  guns  anymore  and  talks  ot  •^•llm^  hi-  reloading  r.ju:;"' 

I  /(•  has  finally  at  quired  >i  ////.'  -t  and  kei 

all  of  the  tit 
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Genealogy 


Dad's  photograph)  not  only  enhanced  his 
apprec  iation  ol  nature,  it  also  fit  hand-in- 
glo\  e  \\  ith  another  now  avocation  he  picked 
up  about  the  same  time  —  genealogy  research. 

I  le  didn't  seek  out  genealogy  work,  though;  it  was 
Mom's  idea.  And  he  resisted  at  first. 

In  1966,  Mom  took  a  genealogy  "how-to"  class  from 
a  husband-w  ife  team  at  the  genealogy  library  in  the 
basement  of  the  Logan  Tabernacle.  She  normally  went 
alone  but  one  night  she  asked  Dad  to  go  with  her.  He 
told  her  he  was  tired,  he  didn't  like  genealogy,  and 
going  to  a  boring  class  was  the  last  thing  he  wanted  to 
do  that  night.  Mom  insisted,  Dad  resisted,  and  a  loud 
argument  resulted.  I  remember  cringing  at  the  tension 
in  the  house.  To  make  peace,  he  finally  went  but  the 
black  cloud  that  existed  between  them  as  they  walked 
out  the  door  that  night  was  almost  visible. 

What  a  reversal  when  they  returned!  Dad  was  on 
fire  with  the  "Spirit  of  Elijah"3 —  he'd  been  bitten  hard 


by  the  genealogy  bug.  From  that  time  forth  he  and 
Mom  BOTH  eagerly  attended  weekly  genealogy 
classes  at  the  Tabernacle,  occasional  genealogy  work- 
shops in  Salt  Lake,  and  yearly  genealogy  conferences 
at  BYU.  And  when  they  became  proficient,  they 
served  as  genealogy  missionaries  (and  eventually  as 
supervisors)  in  the  Tabernacle's  Logan  Genealogy 
Library  for  many  years. 

To  supplement  his  library  research,  Dad  used  his 
camera  on  numerous  trips  to  family  history  sites, 
courthouses,  and  homes  of  extended  family  members 
to  gather  information.  He  and  Mom  collaborated  on 
various  family  history  projects  through  the  rest  of  their 
years  together. 

Thinking  back  to  his  own  parents'  love  for  family 
history  and  temple  work,  Dad  wrote  in  1977:  /  launched 
into  afield  that  has  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of  study 
and  application.  This  was  genealogical  research.  I  hope  my 
mother  is  pleased  by  this  effort.  She  certainly  was  a  great 
researcher  herself.  I  have  been  a  supervisor  for  almost  15 
years  in  the  Cache  Branch  Library." 


Mom  takes  a  turn  as  receptionist  in  the  Logan  Genealogy 
Library  in  the  Tabernacle;  she  also  assisted  library  patrons  with 
their  family  history  questions,  May  1967. 

In  a  letter  dated  21  Oct.  1972,  Mom  expressed  her  love  of  and 
commitment  to  genealogy  work:  I'm  glad  winter  is  coming,  for  I  want  to 

S.  L.  to  the  ( Genealogical  Library  about  ont  e  a  month.  I'm  enjoying 
my  genealogy  so  much  now  that  it's  awfully  hard  to  leave  it  alone  to  do 
some  of  the  other  things  I  should  do;  it's  more  fascinating  than  any  detective 
up  clues  here  and  there.  I'm  at  long  last  getting  really 
nized  and  progressing. 


Dad  (left)  helps  patrons  with  their  genealogy  research  at  the 

Cache  Branch  Library  located  in  the  Logan  Tabernacle's  basement  on 
Main  Street  in  Logan,  Utah,  May  1967. 


Photo  Identification,  Opposite  Page: 

Versal  and  Thelma  are  standing  in  the  center  at  the  rear  with 
Grandma  Hall  in  front  of  them.  The  Davis  children  in  order  of  age: 
LaVel  and  Colleen  are  at  the  left  with  their  four  daughters  in  match- 
ing dresses:  Corette  and  Lynette  (standing),  Laureen  c\ne\  Shauna 
(sitting).   Brent  is  sitting  with  Inge  standing  above  him  and  8-month- 
old  Estelle  between  his  legs.  Brian  and  Jackie  are  standing  at  the  tar 
right  with  two-year  old  kim  sitting  on  the  grass  and  four-month-old 
Deone  in  Brian's  arms.    I'vvila  is  standing  holding  two-month-old 
Trisha  with  Richard  behind  her  right  shoulder.  Tami  (pregnant  with 
I  orin)  is  sitting  in  the  center  iront  with  fohn  above  her.  Lauris  ( 16) 
stands  next  to  iTielma  in  the  rear.  Deb  (13)  is  holding  the  family  dog, 
Rusty,  And  Duane  (8)  is  sitting  in  the  front  with  Brent  .md  Inge's 
dog,  Nicki. 
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Two  CMort  fLomcincts  —  Two  CMort  Weddings 
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Richard  6-  Twila 

ichard  Bird  began  dating  Twila  when  she  was  a 
freshman  at  Utah  State  University.  They  were 
married  the  following  summer  on  3  July  1967. 


J 


Tami  6-  John 

ohn  Clark  became  romantically  involved  with 
Tami  during  her  senior  year  in  high  school.  They 
were  married  after  her  graduation  on  1  July  1968. 


The  Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  extended  family  —  eight  children,  five  in-laws  &  eight  grandchildren,  plus  Thelma's  mother,  Ruby  Hall 
-  in  front  of  the  family  home  in  Logan,  Utah,  on  Easter  Sunday,  27  April  1969. 
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Dad  sits  atop  a  huge  cylinder 
(with  the  crane's  "headache 
knob"  above  his  head),  ca.  1970. 

I  he  cylinder  is  being  hoisted  to 
the  roof  of  a  building  under  con- 
struction. Reed  Johnson,  no  doubt, 
is  operating  the  crane. 


Six  Storits  Down         | 

iTlashback.  Journal  1!  p.  4-7) 

The  following  true  incident,  occurred  in  Logan, 
Utah  about  1970.  At  the  time,  I  was  assisting 
with  some  crane  work  while  some  air  condi- 
tioner units  were  being  installed  on  the  roof  of  the 
new  1\  -constructed  library  building  on  the  U.S.U. 
campus. 

"Just  go  over  to  the  edge  and  point  your  arm  and 
finger  away  from  the  building.  Reed  will  know  what 
to  do."  I  said  this  to  the  plumber  with  whom  I  had 
been  working. 

This  directive  became  the  go-ahead  signal  for  a  thrill 
which  I  hope  never  occurs  again. 

Reed  Johnson,  the  Raymond  Construction  Co. 
crane  operator  and  I  were  doing  some  lifting  and 
placement  of  the  heavy  air  conditioner  equipment. 
This  material  was  being  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  new 
library  addition.  I  had  been  acting  as  signal  man, 
while  Reed  operated  the  large  crane.  This  huge  machine 
had  a  boom  length  of  110  feet. 

Our  work  had  been  routine  and  having  finished,  we 
were  now  free  to  leave  the  construction  site.  I  was 
standing  on  top  of  a  steel-plated  protection  unit.  This 
was  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  building  and  I 
was  hidden  from  Reed's  view  below. 

The  crane  cable  with  the  "headache  knob"  was  by 
me  as  it  hung  loosely  in  the  air.  I  grasped  the  large 
cable,  then  jumped  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  large, 
steel  knob.  I  crossed  my  legs  into  a  lock  pattern,  then 
gave  the  directive  to  the  plumber. 

He  walked  across  the  roof,  which  was  well  below 
me  and  peered  over  the  edge.  Reed  was  looking  up 
and  responded  to  the  plumber's  signal  to  swing  over 
and  then  lower  the  hook. 

I  grasped  the  cable  tightlv  though  1  was  not  fright- 
ened. I  had  done  this  many  times  as  a  means  to  a 
quick,  safe  descent  to  the  ground.  All  went  well  as  I 
swung  horizontally  across  the  roof.  Then  —  to  my 
instant  horror,  I  knew  I  was  in  for  a  free  fall! 

I  gripped  the  cable  ever  tighter  and  locked  my  legs 
more  firmly  around  it  where  it  passed  between  my 
limbs  to  the  ten-inch  steel  bail  upon  which  1  was  sitting. 

When  I  had  fallen  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the 
ground,  the  cable  and  ball  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  But  j 
not  me!  The  downward  force  caused  me  to  slip  over 
\e  ball  and  my  hands  slipped  down  the  cable  to 

jere  I  had  previously  been  sitting.  There  in  a  hanging] 
ition,  I  swung  back  ,md  forth. 


Then,  very  slowly,  I  was  lowered  to  the  ground 
where  I  quickly  and  gratefully  stood  upon  my  feet. 
I  glanced  toward  my  friend,  Reed,  as  he  climbed  from 
the  control  cab  of  the  crane.  His  face  was  ashen  white 
and  he  shook  his  head  as  he  walked  back  and  forth. 

"I  can't  believe  it!  I  can't  believe  it!"  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed.  "Oh  no,  no,  no!"  He  added. 

My  face  was  pretty  white  and  sober  also.  I  staggered 
over  to  him  just  as  he  said,  "Verse,  I  didn't  know  you 
were  on  that  thing.  I  didn't  see  you  until  I  happened  to 
notice  you  directly  in  front  of  me." 

"Well,  you  sure  stopped  that  hook  in  a  hurry,"  I 
offered. 

"All  I  could  think  of  was  to  slam  on  the  brake,"  he 
replied.  "Oh,  Lordy,  I'm  glad  you're  alright!" 

We  talked  of  this  near-tragedy  for  many  days.  I  held 
no  ill  feelings  toward  him.  In  fact,  I've  ridden  the  same 
ball  many  times  since  in  absolute  trust  of  his  ability. 


Rl  i.D  JOHNSON,  crane  operator  foi  the   tee  Raymon 

i  iruction  Co  checks  level  ol  micro  wave  saucer  ;i 
he  lowers  ii  into  position  igainsl  the  towei  on  the  top  i 
Hi-    Muntain  States    telephone  Co    Building 
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Photo  this  page.  Dad  and  Reed  Johnson  help  repair  earth- 
quake damage  to  the  Logan  Temple  using  Ace  Raymond 
Construction  Company's  110-foot-boom  crane,  1965. 

The  damage  resulted  from  an  earthquake  (magnitude  5.7)  thai 
weakened  the  temple's  masonry.  Tami  remembered  thai  when  the 
earthquake  hit,  early  in  the  morning  of  30  Aug  1962,  Dad  was  still 
asleep.    The  rumbling  and  shaking  woke  him  up  and  Ins  lust 
thoughts  were  tli.it  Reed  |ohnson  had  come  in  his  bedroom  and 
w.is  shaking  his  bed!6 
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I  auris,  \\  ho  worked  .it  Act.-  Mill  for  six  \  ears  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  remembered  a  similar  in- 
cident involving  Reed  [ohnson  mu\  DmA  and  the  crane. 
1  [owever,  this  one  was  a  simple,  good-natured  prank. 
I  le  s.ud.    When  those  two  got  together  reasoning  and  cau- 
tion always  went  out  the  window.  I  remember  one  time  Dad 
welding  together  a  new  cage  for  the  crane  mid  he  mid  I 
got  in  it  and  Reed  hoisted  US  up  high  into  the  sky  .  .  .  then 
left  us  up  there  and  wouldn't  let  us  down.  It  was  actually 
kind  of  fun  to  stay  up  there  for  a  'while."7 

John  C  lark,  Tami's  husband,  was  an  Ace  Mill  em- 
ployee tor  a  while,  too.  He  said  the  comradery  among 
Dad,  Reed,  and  the  other  men  at  the  shop,  made 
w  orking  there  fun.  "Once  Dad  showed  up  at  work  with  a 
shiny,  new,  silver  lunch  box,"  he  said,  "He  put  it  proudly 
down  beside  the  other,  more  beat-up  lunch  boxes  then  made 
some  snidely  comment  about  whose  had  class  and  whose 
didn  't.  Mendiers  of  the  crew  teased  Dad  about  his  fancy 
new  lunch  box,  then  someone,  I  can't  remember  who,  walked 
over  and  put  his  hand  in  an  open  can  of  paint.  He  returned 
and  placed  his  paint-covered  hand  on  the  top  of  Dad's  lunch 
box,  leaving  a  perfect  full  handprint  on  it.  Then  it  fit  in 
-with  the  others.  "8 

Dad  scored  his  points,  too.  John  said  one  time  Dad 
brought  in  a  box  of  chocolates,  gave  everyone  one, 
then  announced  no  one  could  have  another.  To  make 
sure  (and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye),  he  picked  up  all 
the  remaining  chocolates  one  at  a  time,  licked  the  top 
of  each,  and  replaced  them.9 

Duane  and  Brent  both  worked  at  Ace  Mill  with  Dad, 
too,  before  they  moved  on  to  other,  more  permanent 
jobs.  Brent  said  Dad  became  pretty  good  at  sanding 
and  spraying  paint  or  varnish  so  the  mill's  products 
turned  out  real  well.   "I  didn't  particularly  like 
working  there,  though,"  he  said,  "  and  I  always  worried 
about  dad  who  spent  a  large  part  of  every  day  in  a 
work  area  filled  with  paint  and  chemical  fumes.  He 
wore  a  protective  mask,  but  I'm  sure  it  didn't  help  a 
lot."10 


Lauris  6-  Dorothy 

Lauris  and  his  high  school  sweetheart,  Dorothy 
Minkler,  were  married  in  the  Logan  Temple  on 
27  Dec.  1971.  He  was  attending  Utah  State 
University  at  the  time,  while  Dorothy  finished  her 
senior  year  of  high  school. 


Deep  Sta  Tishing 
with  Warrtn 

Dad  typically  de-stressed  by  getting  away  into 
the  mountains  or,  more  frequently  as  he  got 
older,  going  fishing.  Most  of  his  fishing  forays 
were  to  local  rivers,  lakes  and  reservoirs  but  in  the 
spring  of  1972,  he  was  introduced  to  deep  sea  fishing 
by  his  brother,  Warren,  then  living  in  San  Francisco. 

After  a  tough  winter  suffering  with  arthritis, 
stressing  over  whether  to  move  to  the  west  side  of 
Cache  Valley  (and  finally  deciding  not  to  move  after 
all),  and  feeling  generally  cooped-up,  Dad  pulled  a 
week's  vacation,  loaded  the  camper,  and  traveled  to 
northern  California  to  visit  Warren  and  his  companion, 
Madeline  Dolan.  Mom,  Deb,  and  Duane  were  in  tow. 
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They  did  all  of  the  touristy  stuff:  riding  the  trolley, 
dinner  in  the  revolving  Crown  Room  atop  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  Fisherman's  Wharf,  Chinatown,  and  Golden 
Gate  Park.  However,  for  Dad,  Warren's  invitation  to 
go  deep  sea  fishing  took  the  cake.  Mom  wrote: 

The  grand  finale  of  our  visit  was  an  ocean-fishing  trip: 
Warren  had  chartered  the  Blue  Horizon  (at  $100)  and  this 
was  the  bait  that  lured  Vcrsal  to  a  big  city.  Arising  at  3 
a.m.,  we  packed  breakfast  and  lunch:  thermoses  of  coffee  and 
cocoa,  sweet  rolls,  fried  chicken.  Driving  thru  the  quiet, 
darkened  city,  over  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  to  the  also 
rain-swept  Sausalito,  we  were  aboard  by  daylight  with  our 
food  hamper  safely  tucked  in  the  snug  little  cabin. 

But  a  brisk  wind  had  begun  to  kick  up.  Undaunted,  the 
captain  and  Dennis,  his  fisherman's  helper  and  lone  member 
of  his  crew,  donned  their  boots  and  plastic  suits,  started  the 
diesel  engines,  backed  carefully  from  the  mooring  among 
hundreds  of  deserted  sister  boats,  and  headed  under  the 
Golden  Gate  (it  really  looks  small  and  insignificant  from  a 
fish-eye  view). 

But  the  farther  out  to  sea  we  got,  the  braver  that  wind 
became.  Only  one  other  fishing  boat  was  in  sight.  For  a 
long  time  Deb  stood  bravely  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  while 
Madeline  and  I  sat  in  the  cabin  trying  to  balance  cups  and 
sweet  rolls.  Warren  joined  us  for  a  xvhile  after  he  had  all  the 
fishing  gear  ready:  huge  poles,  20-lb  test  line,  sinkers  as  big 
as  your  fist,  clamps  to  secure  the  poles  to  the  rail  of  the  boats, 
anchovies  (about  4-6  inches  long)  for  bait,  etc. 

Warren  ate  a  roll  and  spilled  his  cup  of  coffee  twice.  I  ate 
a  roll  and  held  a  cup  (glass)  of  cocoa  for  Vi  hr.,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  drink  it  without  slopping  it  all  over,  trying  to 
outguess  the  rolls  and  szoells  of  the  boat,  never  succeeding. 

After  a  2  hour  run,  they  idled  the  engines  and  put  out  the 
poles  —  7  of  them  —  one  for  each  of  us  and  one  for  a  sailor 
on  furlough  who  was  the  only  other  passenger.    Then  we 
began  to  troll. 

About  that  time  I  retreated  from  the  cabin  with  its  wildly 
waving  windows,  but  I  didn't  fish  for  I  just  plain  couldn't 
stand  up  on  the  wildly  waving  deck.  Everyone  was  clinging 
to  every  available  secure  part  of  the  ship  except  Versal  and 
Warren  —  they  were  staggering  back  and  forth  checking  the 
7  poles,  and  having  a  ball. 

Poor  Duane  zvas  leaning  over  the  rail  and  refused  to  leave 
it  for  the  whole  rest  of  the  trip.  Deb  retreated  and  stayed  by 
me,  clinging  to  the  superstructure  near  the  smokestack  for  it 
furnished  some  shelter  from  the  driving  rain,  as  well  as  a 
little  heat.  ( )ur  sailor-fisherman  disappeared  completely: 
Versal  said  he  was  in  the  men's  privy  -  a  little  2' ! 
cubicle      with  his  head  almost  down  the  hole.  So  the  fellows 


had  to  use  the  ladies' one. 

Versal  and  Warren  were  catching  fish  (salmon),  some 
were  shakers  —  ones  under  20"  long  —  and  some  keepers. 

We  were  supposed  to  have  an  8-10  hour  trip,  but  the 
weather  got  zuilder  and  wilder  and,  when  the  waves  began  to 
tower  over  the  boat,  the  captain  came  down  to  say  he  could 
no  longer  control  the  boat  at  trolling  speed,  and  anyway  the 
coast  guard  was  ordering  all  small  craft  to  port  as  a  whopping 
storm  was  moving  in.   Versal  was  the  only  one  not  ready  to 
retreat.  Nevertheless,  that  Golden  Gate  never  looked  better 
as  we  bounced  under  it  at  last. 

Duane  was  the  only  one  who  actually  got  seasick  (except 
the  sailor  —  Dennis  said  he  thot  that  poor  guy  was  going  to 
die),  but  Deb  and  I  were  too  queasy  to  go  into  the  cabin  — 
we  had  to  have  the  wind  in  our  faces. ." 

Dad's  older  brother, 
Warren  Corrette  Davis. 
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Dad  and  his  five  sons,  4  July  1974. 

Beginning  in  1974,  three  of  the  five  Davis  brothers  —  Brent  Brian,  and  Lauris  —  established  homes  in  the  northwest  (Washington  and 
(  )regon).  Their  lure  for  Dad  and  Mom  to  "come  visit"  often  included  ocean  fishing.  Dad  enjoyed  the  trips  so  much  he  organized  several 
fishing  expeditions  for  his  shop  buddies  over  the  next  decade.  They  were  practically  an  annual  affair  for  a  number  of  years 

Arranged  according  to  age  in  the  photo,  the  Davis  menfolk  are  L-R: 


Dad 
LaVel     — 

Brent     — 

Brian     — 
Lauris 

Duane  — 


growing  a  beard  in  preparation  for  his  August  trip  to  Alaska  (he  wanted  to  look  the  part  of  the  rugged  explorer) 

lived  in  Bountiful  but  traveled  widely  from  Canada  to  New  Mexico  for  a  Salt  Lake  oil  company,  secretary  of  the  Intermountain 

Geologists  Association. 

completed  master's  degree  at  Indiana  University,  began  new  job  with  the  IRS  in  Mason,  Michigan  (was  transferred  to  Portland 

Oregon  in  September  of  this  year) 

lived  in  Logan,  worked  as  a  computer  operator  at  USU,  took  classes  towards  an  advanced  degree  in  math  /physics 

was  about  to  become  a  tirst-time  father  (Marci  born  25  July),  earned  A's  at  USU,  was  a  star  player  on  the  ward  basketball  team 

(regional  playoffs  at  Rick's  College),  lived  in  the  "Triads"  (USU  married  student  apartments.) 

was  a  good  student,  entering  8th  grade,  working  on  scout  merit  badges,  current  passions  were  roller  skating  and  camping 


Mom,  Dad,  and  Duane  pose  with  trophies  they  caught  in 
the  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  on  a  fishing  trip  with  Dad's 
work  buddies  and  some  of  their  sons  and  wives  —  a  company  of 
twelve,  August  1975.  The  salmon  and  sea  bass  are  much  larger  than 
the  fresh  water  trout  they  caught  in  the  southern  Idaho  reservoirs 
they  normally  frequented:  Blackfoot,  Condie,  and  Treasureton. 
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Only  eight  Tish 

i'Jlashback,  Journal  7).  p.  W 

Come  on  Mom.  Deb  and  I  are  ready  to  go,"  I  ex 
claimed  as  I  made  a  final  check  of  our  camp- 
ing and  fishing  gear. 

"OK,  I'll  be  there  in  just  a  minute,"  Thelma  replied. 

Soon  we  were  wending  our  way  toward  Blackfoot 
Reservoir,  80  miles  north 
into  southeastern  Idaho. 
Reaching  there,  we  set  up 
camp  and  made  a  nice 
campfire.  It  was  now 
dark  and  we  prepared  to 
stay  overnight. 

This  lake  is  noted  for 
large  trout  but  catching 
them  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult. This  day  seemed  to 
be  no  exception  as  we 
waited  for  some  action. 

Then  Deb's  pole  quiv- 
ered. She  ran  and  picked 
it  up. 

"Easy,  Deb.  Let  him 
really  have  it  before  you 
set  the  hook,"  I  directed. 

"Gosh,  Dad,  he's  jerk- 
ing on  it  now,"  she  impa- 
tiently exclaimed. 

I  watched  the  pole, 
then  it  bent  in  a  sharp 
curve.     "Now!"  I  said. 

She  quickly  set  the 
hook  and  immediately 
the  contest  was  on. 

She  reeled  in,  then  with 
a  singing  noise  the  line 
was  pulled  back  out. 
Again  she  reeled.  Again 


Dad  with  fish  caught  at  Blackfoot  Reservoir,  1974 


the  line  went  out.  Then  the  tiring  fish  was  led  into 
shallow  water.  I  netted  it  and  then,  "Mom!  Duane  (he 
was  along)!   Look  at  this  big  one!"  Deb  gleefully 
shouted. 

Sure  enough,  it  weighed  nearly  five  pounds.  Hut 
soon  Mom  had  another  trophy  also.   Even  I  caughl 
one.  Before  we  broke  camp  to  leave  for  home  we  only 
hdd  eight  fish,  but  those  eight  rainbows  equaled  the 
legal  limit  of  the  three  licenses  we  hdd.  We  really  had 
brdgging-si/.e  fish! 


CMom's  Tishing  Storits 

Fall  is  in  the  air  here;  last  nite  we  had  a  28  degree 
temp,  and  the  mountains  arc  at  their  color-peak.  Last 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Versal  and  I  fished  at  Blackfoot  Reservoir. 
Wow!  Was  the  weather  —  the  wind  —  cold.  We'd  stake  our 
poles  and  get  back  into  the  snug  camper;  anyway  1  did.  We 

caught  our  limits,  hut  arc 
crying  over  4  that  got  away. 
We  fished  with  4  lb.  test  line 
(as  we  always  have),  but  we 
were  latching  into  such  big 
ones  they  just  popped  it  — 
they'd  surely  make  our  reels 
sing. 

So,  we  changed  to  8  lb. 
test  (the  heaviest  we  had) 
and  had  better  luck,  in  a 
zcay.  Sat.  Morning  I  caught 
a  3V2  lb.  beauty  and  ten 
minutes  later  Versal  sang 
out  "Look  at  my  pole!"  And 
he  had  a  whopper  on  which 
required  15  minutes  ofzig- 
ging  and  zaggiug  up  and 
down  the  shoreline  to  even 
bring  it  close  to  bank.  Just 
then  a  bunch  of  the  fellows 
from  the  shop  arrived  (most 
of  our  trips  turn  out  to  be  an 
"Oh!  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
some  of  the  guys  may  be  up 
in  the  morning"  affair.  But  I 
really  enjoy  them.   They're  a 
genuinely  nice  bunch  oj 
gin/s,  quite  different  from 
mam/  of  the  other  fishermen 

we  meet \nuwtiu.  Cliff 

[Doolittlcl  jumped  out  of  tin- 
pickup  and  raced  down  to  see  Versal  land  his  big  fish.    \  i 
gave  the  pole  to  Cliff  and  >anl.  "1  (■/  's  see  wlnit  you  can  do 
with  a  really  big  fish  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. " 

Cliff  whooped  ami  hollered  and  -worked  the  fish  on  in  —  it 
was  a  1  ~i-lb.  carp!   Broke  the  line  when  they  got  it  on  the 
mud,  but  Versal  waded  in  ami  manually  shoved  it  onto 
shore.    Then,  wouldn't  you  know,  the  wind  came  up  again 
ami  blew  SO  hard  we  had  to  get  the  i  ampo  I  first  tim 
ever  had  to),  and  I  made  hot  vostum  tor  the  guys.  But  the 
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77k  shop  guys  caught  4  (only  one  2- 

up  and  came  home 

1  he  pre\  ious  entrj  \\  as  written  in  the  fall  of  1972, 
w  hen  fishing  w  .is  w  Lnding  dow  n  for  the  \  ear.  The 
following  [une,  in  1973,  Mom  recorded: 

When  spring  com,  tal's  urge  to  get  outdoors  just 

explodes  and  fishing  commences.  Already,  I'm  peddling  fish 
till  over  the  neighborhood  even/  week  —  thank  heaven  for 
neighbors  who  like  fish.  We're  to  go  to  Treasureton  Reser- 

tonite,  the  place  where  we  caught  such  big  beauties  last 
year.  We  drove  up  there  on  Idaho  opening  day;  but  when  we 
pulled  in  and  saw  a  veritable  city  of  campers  and  trailers  in 
the  old  apple  orchard,  Versal  just  drove  right  on  out  (you 
know  how  we  hate  crowds  anywhere)  and  to  Condie  Reserooir, 
which  has  been  open  all  year.   There  was  only  one  lone 
vehicle,  a  jeep,  there,  so  there  we  stayed. 

We  had  to  chuckle  because  4  of  the  guys  from  the  shop 

\ed  right  along  after  us  in  their  camper,  so  we  had  a 
regular  shop  party  at  Condie  and  the  7  of  us  caught  70  fish, 
our  limits  (+8  we  gave  away).  Debbie  laughed  and  laughed 
at  the  banter,  whooping  and  hollering  and  kidding.  She's 
becoming  an  avid  fisherwoman,  too,  though  zoe  both  lose  alot 
more  than  we  catch,  especially  when  fly  fishing. 

For  instance,  I'd  been  casting  my  fly-and-bobber  in  a 
certain  area  and  getting  a  strike  each  time  but  I  just  coiddn't 
hook  the  rascal.  At  last,  in  desperation  I  handed  my  pole  to 
Versal  and  exclaimed,  "You  try  it! " 

Versal  cast  exactly  once  —  and  caught  that  fish. 

Later,  Cliff  and  the  guys  pulled  alongside  us  in  their  boat 
to  tell  us  they  had  their  limits,  to  exchange  stories,  to  trade 
lures,  etc.  As  we  sat  chatting,  we  noted  how  Versal  had  his 
limit,  too,  and  was  helping  Deb  &  me  with  ours.  Suddenly, 
my  pole  began  to  jerk  and  when  1  landed  my  fish,  I  had  2. 
trout  --  one  on  a  cheese  hook,  one  on  a  worm  hook.  Then  the 
guys  really  laughed,  "It  takes  us  to  bring  you  luck";  "You've 
been  fishing  all  this  time  with  the  wrong  party,  in  the  wrong 
boat";  "The  fish  just  follow  us  everywhere  we  go!" 

The  previous  evening  (We  fished  Fri.  evening  and  Sat.) 
we'd  been  fly  fishing  and  Cliff  was  having  marvelous  luck 
while  on  so-so.  Cliff  was  whooping  and  bragging 

until  Versal  said  he  was  going  to  cast  a  bobber  right  on  top 
of  Cliff's  head  if  the  didn't  shut  up.  It  was  an  eerie,  beautiful 
time  of  evening  when  the  eastern  sky  is  still  colored,  but 
dw>k  is  sifting  over  the  lake,  water  like  gla^^,  frogs  croaking. 
( )itr  />,k/N  were  anchored  about  100  ft.  offshore  and  100  ft 
apart.  The  4  guy-^    -  Cliff Doolittle,  Fail  Jeppson,  Mike 
feppson,  and  Sid  Croll       were  in  Cliff's  boat;  Versal,  Deb 
and  I  in  ow       )  ourse,  Cliff  yelled  some  wisecrack  about 
il  could  ami  couldnt  hit.   Versal  made  a  beeline 


and  landed  his  bobber  with  a  "whop"  right  in  the  middle 
of  their  boat.  The  bobber  exploded.   Versal  nearly  fell  out  of 
our  boat  laughing  and  he  chuckled  all  evening. 

But  the  best  part  of  our  fishing  crowd  is  how  full  of  fun 
they  are,  but  it's  always  good,  clean  fun  —  no  profanity,  no 
dirty  jokes  and  stories,  no  smoking  or  drinking  at  all,  very 

icious  and  respectful  to  any  and  all  women,  always 
insistent  upon  paying  and  doing  their  share,  ready  ami 
eager  to  help  anyone  who  needs  help.1' 


Continuing  Sducation 

Seeking  knowledge  (in  many  forms)  was  a  life- 
long pursuit  for  Mom.  She  had  obtained  an 
associate's  degree  from  Rick's  College  earlier  in 
her  life  but  alvvavs  looked  forward  to  the  dav  when  she 

J  J 

could  return  and  go  further.  And  she  did,  this  time  at 
Utah  State  University,  the  same  year  I  began  there  as  a 
freshman.  We  had  classes  together. 

Mom  received  her  bachelor's  degree  then  spent  two 
years  doing  graduate  work  for  her  master's  degree; 
however  she  didn't  complete  it  for  reasons  explained 
on  the  next  page. 


Mom,  on  the  day  she  graduated  with  her  bachelor's  degree 
at  Utah  State  University,  7  June  1969. 
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Dad's  "Work  Worrits" 

Dad  was  a  self-confessed  worrier,  especially 
when  it  came  to  financial  matters.  And  since 
his  strength  and  well-being  was  intricately 
connected  to  his  ability  to  work  (to  support  his  family), 
as  he  grew  older  and  health  issues  arose,  he  became 
increasingly  anxious. 

During  the  1970s  he  began  to  experience  back  prob- 
lems and  arthritis  crept  up  on  him,  causing  him  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  restlessness.  His  10-hour  days  working 
on  cement  floors  aggravated  these  issues.14  He  stewed 
about  the  "what  ifs"  as  he  realized  his  ability  to  work 
was  diminishing,  yet  the  cost  of  living  was  increasing. 
He  also  saw  retirement  on  the  horizon  and  worried 
about  their  meager  reserves. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  Mom  and  Dad  considered 
several  options.  They  looked  at  rural  homes  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  —  searched  for  a  place  where 
they  could  establish  a  repair  shop  and  keep  their 
Logan  home  to  rent.  Mom  wrote:  "Versal  has  only  8 
more  years  of  work  before  he'll  be  retired,  so  we  must  begin 
to  plan  and  prepare  for  that  time.  We  want  to  have  some 
rental  units  for  income  and  to  capitalize  on  Versal's  fix-it-up 
abilities.  We  may  try  to  set  him  up  in  a  shop  of  his  own  after 
he  retires  inhere  he  can  contract  the  refinishing  of  church 
benches  as  well  as  other  repair  work.15 

It  didn't  take  them  long  to  give  up  on  the  moving 
bit,  though,  after  stiff  resistance  from  Deb  and  Duane. 
And  Mom  explained  another  reason:  "Versal's  having  a 
bout  with  his  arthritis  this  spring  —  not  as  bad  as  others 
he's  had,  but  it's  moved  to  his  shoulder  and  arm.  And  when 
I  realized  how  frustrated  he  would  be  facing  all  the  work 
(moving  and  setting  up  a  new  place],  I  realized  zee  might  be 
biting  off  too  much.26 

Adding  to  his  apprehension  was  the  changing 
nature  of  his  work.  He  had  been  a  "painter/ welder"  at 
Ace  Mill  for  many  years  but  demand  for  his  skills  was 
dwindling  as  Mom  related  in  a  letter  to  us,  dated  28 
Jan.  1974: 

We're  facing  a  dilemma  caused  by  "progress. "  As  more 
and  more  woods,  furniture,  etc.  are  being  heated  and  surfaced 
by  laminates  [formica],  Versal's  painting  work  is  dwindling. 
He's  talked  about  this  for  main/  months,  but  this  winter  it 
has  really  hit       the  mill  has  so  much  work  that  they're 
running  long  hours,  but  Versal  hasn't  had  a  bit  of  painting. 
And,  as  construction  is  at  its  usual  cold-weather  low.  there's 
HO  welding.  .  .  .  right  now  he's  doing  some  wood  indlwork, 
and  admittedly  learning  a  new  and  very  intricate  and 


complicated  art.  I  do  believe  he's  enjoying  it,  but  he's 
worrying  for,  as  the  other  millmen  kid  him,  "You're  the 
highest  paid  apprentice  we've  ever  seen!"  And  his  profes- 
sional pride  has  always  been  that  he'd  give  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  good  day's  pay.  I  feel  he's  learning  very  fast  —  I've 
seen  some  of  his  work  —  he  was  justifiably  proud  as  he 
showed  it  to  me  and  explained  about  corners  and  mitering 
etc,  etc.  But  this  is  a  humbling,  trying  time  for  him  and  he's 
fasted  and  prayed  as  he  searches  for  -wisdom  in  just  what  to 
do.  I  know  that  spring  always  brings  a  big  demand  for  his 
services,  but  I  know,  too,  that  he's  looking  beyond  to  other 
winters  and  slow  times'7 

Dad's  work  anxieties  made  him  irritable.  We  kids 
knew  how  to  read  the  signs  and  stayed  out  of  the  way 
but  Mom  dealt  with  all  aspects  of  his  fluctuating  nature 
head  on.  And  sometimes  the  house  was  thick  with 
tension  because  of  it. 

During  one  especially  difficult  stretch  of  work 
worries  in  the  fall  of  1973,  Mom  and  Dad  had  a  big 
"falling  out"  over  whether  Mom  should  go  to  work  to 
help  supplement  Dad's  income  or  not.  Mom  abruptly 
announced  she  wasn't  going  to  pursue  a  teaching  job 
after  she  had  just  finished  getting  a  degree  at  USU  to 
prepare  her  to  do  just  that.  Dad  had  supported  Mom's 
years  of  classwork  at  USU  and  now,  when  her  job 
preparation  was  coming  to  fruition,  he  was  devastated 
by  her  announcement.  It  put  a  serious  dent  in  their 
prospects  for  financial  security.  They  had  a  blow  up! 

It  took  weeks  to  resolve  the  contentious  issue  and 
oddly  enough,  letters!  Yes,  they  used  written  commu- 
nication to  hammer  out  the  problem  when  talking  it 
out  failed. 

Some  might  think  it  odd  that  a  couple  sharing  the 
same  house  would  use  letters  to  work  out  marital  issues 
but  not  only  did  the  written  communications  allow 
each  to  deliberately  and  clearly  sort  out  their  thoughts 
in  a  non-confrontational  manner,  it  also  produced  docu- 
ments that  give  us,  their  posterity,  a  rare  look  into  their 
innermost  souls.  They  are  poignant  love  letters. 
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The  Traveling  ilove  Litttr 

In  the  midst  of  the  "I-won't-work"  crisis,  Mom 
traveled  to  Ridgecrest,  California,  to  be  with  me 
when  our  daughter,  Tiffany,  was  born.  She  men- 
tioned but  didn't  go  into  detail  about  the  disunity 
between  her  and  Dad  at  that  time,  but  I  knew  the  dis- 
agreement had  been  significant.  She  seemed  subdued 
with  her  feelings  close  to  the  surface  throughout  her 
visit. 

While  Mom  and  I  shared  the  joyous  event  of 
Tiffany's  birth,  Dad  was  back  in  Logan  missing  her. 
So  he  wrote  her  an  affectionate  letter  but  it  arrived 
after  she  had  left;  I  forwarded  it  to  LaVel's  house  in 
Bountiful,  Utah,  her  next  destination,  but  it  missed  her 
there,  too.  A  few  weeks  later  Mom  wrote  to  us  about 
the  "traveling  love  letter": 

Oh!  Versal's  letter!  That  wound  out  kinda  funny.  You 
kid*  forwarded  it  to  Vel's  OK.  Only  it  was  again  too  slow  to 
catch  me.  So,  using  that  letter  as  an  excuse.  Vel  cycled  here 
Sat.  to  personally  deliver  it.   Versal  says,  "That's  the  limit 
when  my  kids  have  to  trundle  the  first  love  letter  I've  written 
in  years  all  over  the  country  and  deliver  it  right  back  home!" 
He'd  given  it  to  Deb  to  mail  in  the  first  place."19 

When  I  ran  across  Dad's  sentimental  letter,  I  real- 
ized he  had  written  it  while  he  and  Mom  were  still  at 
odds  about  her  decision  not  to  work.  He  wrote  it  after 
her  "Dear  Dork"  letter  of  21  Aug.  but  well  before  his 
written  response  in  October  (see  Appendix).  It  was 
reassuring  to  note  that  even  though  the  "not  working" 
issue  remained  unresolved,  thev  still  staved  close. 


Thelma  Hall  Davis  holding  her  newest  grandchild,  Tiffany 
Bird  (15 days  old),  Ridgecrest,  California,  Sunday  30  Sept  1973. 

1  ooking  on  are  mj  self  ( (wila  Bird,  Tiffanj  's  mother)  and  my 
two  older  daughters,  (risha  (4.  left)  and  Raquelle  (3,  right).  My 
husband,  Richard  Bird,  took  tin-  photo. 
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Alaska  1974- 


Dad's  ongoing  Alaska  trip-planning  —  he  was 
constantly  planning  for  his  next  excursion 
north  —  came  to  fruition  once  again  in  the  fall 
of  1974.  Mom  was  reluctant  to  go  but  agreed  when 
they  decided  to  include  Deb  and  Duane  in  the  venture. 
The  trip's  main  focus  was  a  180-mile  float  down 
[Alaska's  Yukon  River.  The  family  excursion  lasted 
from  12  July  -  21  Aug.   Dad  wrote  "The  trip  was  a  great 
success  and  again  I  secretly  vowed  I  would  again  return.  "20 
And  he  did  (ten  years  later  in  1984). 

All  of  his  trips  to  America's  northernmost  state, 
including  this  one,  are  outlined  in  Chapter  Eight: 
Alaska. 


Dtb's  Surgtrits 

Shortly  after  the  family  returned  from  their  Alaska 
river  float,  Dad  and  Mom  faced  a  family  crisis 
that  caused  endless  worry  for  them  from  that 
time  forth.  Deb  was  diagnosed  with  "Hereditary  Para- 
ganglioma," a  rare  genetic  disease  characterized  by 
multiple  tumors,  usually  benign,  in  the  neck  and  head. 
She  required  many  technical,  lengthy  surgeries  (several 
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Deb  and  her  beloved  dog,  Coalie,  21  Dec.  1975. 

This  photo  was  taken  following  a  year  of  traumatic  tumor  surgeries 
with  more  to  come.  One  of  the  surgeries  caused  facial  paralysis  on 
the  right  half  of  Deb's  face. 


lasting  over  20  hours)  to  remove  them.  During  the 
course  of  these  surgeries  it  was  discovered  she  had  yet 
another  type  of  tumor,  a  pheochromocytoma,  which 
could  (and  did)  cause  drastic  hypertensive  attacks.  She 
almost  died  during  one  of  the  attacks  when  given 
anesthesia  before  a  scheduled  surgerv  in  October  1975. 

Deb's  tumors  tended  to  recur  and  because  she 
didn't  tolerate  surgeries  well,  she  suffered  through 
numerous  painful  recoveries  the  remainder  ol  her  life. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  at  her  side  through  ever) 
hospital  stay  and  tenderly  cared  for  her  during  each 
lengthy  recovery. 

In  1982,  when  Deb  was  a  new  l\  wed  and  Kurd 
hei  5th  major  surgery,  Dad  empathetically  mu\  lovingl) 
recorded,  "I  wish  it  uric  possible  for  me  to  assume  Deb  s 
physical  impairment  and  thereby  release  her  so  she  and  l 
could  cam/  on  a  useful  life  together.  But  I  suppose  we  have 
to  accept  what  comes. 

Deb  commemorated  Dad's  loving  concern  for  her  during 
hei  surgeries  by  writing  the  poem  to  the  left,  IS  |une  1478. 
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Our  Da\>is  Tamily  Tumors 

At  this  reunion,  held  on  21  Dec  1975,  the  Davis  family  gathered 
together  in  solidarity  and  prayer  centered  on  Deb's  well- 
being  for  she  w  as  sc  heduled  for  another  tumor  surgery  —  her 
fourth  in  a  year  —  two  w  eeks  later. 

L  nbeknownst  to  us  on  this  occasion  was  how  deeply  the  tumor 
curse  w  ould  e\  entuall)  reach  into  the  family.  Deb  was  the  first 
"tumor  bloomer"  but,  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (2011),  hereditary 
paraganglioma  tumors  requiring  multiple  surgeries  for  each  person 
ha\  e  been  diagnosed  and  treated  in  four  more  Davis  siblings  (Brian, 
I  .urns,  hvila,  and  Duane)  and  two  of  the  Davis  grandchildren: 
Tawny  Davis  (Brian's  daughter)  and  Jim  Davis  (Lauds'  son). 

From  the  time  of  Deb's  first  surgery  in  Dec.  1975  until  Mom  and 
Dad's  deaths  (Mom  in  1985  and  Dad  in  1989),  worrying  through 
tumor  surgeries  became  an  unwelcome  pattern  in  their  lives.  By  the 
time  Dad  passed  away,  he  had  agonized  through  eighteen.  Many 
more  followed  in  subsequent  years. 

The  genetic  tumors  (hereditary  paragangliomas)  were  inherited 
through  Dad's  line  from  his  mother,  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel.  They 
have  also  been  manifest  in  Dad's  brother  Floyd's  family. 

A  SECTION  EXPLAINING  THE  DAVIS  FAMILY  TUMORS 
IS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  APPENDIX. 
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Vtrsal  and  Thtlma  Davis  and  thtir  posterity,  m5 

Above:  Mom  and  Dad's  family  totaled  thirty-five  at  the  time  of  this  Christmas-time  gathering  at  Mom  and  Dad's  home  in  I  ogan.  Onl\ 
one  family  member  was  missing  —  John  Lorin  Clark  Jr.,  who  died  as  an  infant  six  years  earlier.  Photo:  Sunday,  21  Dec  ll»75. 

Right:  Mom  and  Dad  and  their  eight  children  on  the  same  day  as  above. 

(The  name  labeling  was  done  bj  Mom  who  wrote  directlj  on  the  photographs.) 
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'The.  Water  'Trtatmtnt 

naX  11  p.  r70> 

As  the  paint-finisher  at  Ace  Mill  ^md  Fixture,  it 
was  m\  responsibility  to  keep  the  paint  equip- 
ment in  sen  iceable  order.  Sometime  in  1976  1 

had  been  experiencing  some  trouble  with  one  of  the 
pressurized  paint  pots  and  hosts.  One  of  the  connec- 
tions, .i  paint  fluid  one,  had  been  leaking  a  bit  and  1 
had  made  minor  repairs  while  actualh  using  the 
apparatus. 

This  particular  morning  1  had  tilled  the  supply  pot 
with  catalytic  varnish.  This  is  a  caustic  mixture  involv- 
ing several  strong  acids.  I  was  preparing  to  finish- 
paint  several  pieces  of  millwork  which  were  set  up  in 
the  finishing  room.  I  clamped  the  airtight  lid  on  the 
pressure  pot  ^nd  then  pulled  the  trigger  a  time  or  two 
to  test  the  spray  pattern. 

All  w  as  w  ell  except  the  troublesome  leak  near  my 
hand,  w  here  the  hose  clamped  to  the  spray  gun.  I 
w  orked  the  connection  back  and  forth  to  effect  a  better 
seal.  But  not  so;  1  was  looking  directly  at  the  connec- 
tion when  it  suddenly  burst  apart  and  the  acid-treated 
varnish  spurted  upward  with  great  force  squarely  into 
my  face  and  especially  both  eyes!  This  was  under 
tw  enry  pounds  of  pressure. 

1  dropped  the  spurting  hose,  frantically  placed  my 
hands  over  my  pain-ridden  eyes,  then  dropped  to  my 
knees.  For  a  moment  I  was  at  a  complete  loss  as  to 
what  I  should  do.  Then,  with  positive  intent  I  crawled 
across  the  paint  room  to  where  I  knew  a  hose  was 
connected  to  a  water  line.  In  my  complete  blindness  I 
managed  to  find  this  rubber  garden-type  hose.  I 
quickly  felt  for  the  tap  which  1  immediately  opened. 
I  hen  I  fell  \\  ater  splashing  near  me.  Finding  the  exit 
i^nd  oi  the  hose  w  as  frustrating  but  then  there  it  was.  I 
tori. L-d  my  eyelids  open  with  one  hand  as  1  washed 
from  the  hose  w  ith  the  other.  This  was  cooling  to  my 
burning  eyes  ^nd  I  continued  to  rinse  the  offending 
paint  from  them. 

\\  rule  still  doing  this  I  called  for  help,  hoping  that 
someone  in  other  parts  oi  the  mill  would  hear  me. 
While  still  rinsing  and  calling  for  help,  I  managed  to 
alert  I  auris  who  was  working  in  ^n  adjoining  room. 
I  If  rushed  in,  learned  w  hat  had  happened,  and  imme- 
diately helped  me  to  w\  feet,  then  quickly  led  me  to 
my  truck.  1 1  me  a  wet  towel  to  place  over  mv 

and  then  he  dim  e  nonstop  to  a  yood  optometrist. 


I  was  admitted  immediately  ^nd  he  inspected  m\  eyes 
applied  a  soothing  ointment,  gave  me  a  pain-killing 
injection  ^nd  then  bandaged  both  eyes. 

In  a  short  while  the  pain  became  much  less  and  then 
after  removing  the  bandages,  1  was  able  to  use  my  eyes 
although  images  were  very  distorted.  I  was  given 
instructions  as  to  future  therapy,  my  eyes  were 
rebandaged  and  then  I  was  released. 

However,  before  leaving  the  office,  being  led  bv 
I  auris,  I  inquired  of  the  doctor  regarding  what  should 
have  been  done  as  first  aid  treatment.  His  reply:    "Mr. 
Davis,  you  did  the  very  best  thing  possible." 


Cortttt  £Mo\>ts  In 

LaVel  moved  his  family  to  Richardson,  Texas,  in 
December  1976,  when  his  new  oil  drilling  busi- 
ness began  picking  up  speed.  His  oldest  child, 
Corette,  stayed  only  until  May  then  moved  back  to 
Logan  following  her  high  school  graduation.  She 
moved  in  with  Mom,  Dad,  Deb,  Duane,  and,  of  course, 
Grandma  Hall. 

Corette  and  Deb  shared  a  special  relationship.  They 
were  niece  and  aunt,  best  friends,  and  closer  than  sisters 
in  some  ways.  Having  Corette  as  part  of  the  Davis 
household  was  a  happy  situation.  Mom  wrote: 

We  are  all  enjoying  having  Corette  live  with  us  now; 
again  there  is  lots  of  girls-talk,  giggling,  girls-talking-about- 
boys,  makeuping,  and  more  fun  sharing  housework  and 
garden  work.  .  .  .  I'm  so  grateful  for  the  increased  teenage 
activity  around  the  house  —  it  so  beautifully  counteracts 
Grandma  Hall's  chatter.  And  it's  good  for  Duane  to  have 
the  fun  that  comes  from  family  association.  He's  already 
been  on  the  whip-end  of  fewer-kids-and-oider-parents.2'1 

Corette  not  only  shared  the  work  load,  she  also 
helped  take  care  of  Grandma  Hall,  accompanied  Mom 
and  Dad  on  a  trip  to  the  northwest,  tagged  along  on 
fishing  excursions,  accompanied  them  to  BYU  Educa- 
tion Week  classes,  attended  Utah  State  University, 
accepted  a  calling  in  her  singles  ward,  dated,  and 
worked  at  several  jobs  to  help  support  herself.  She 
also  generally  brightened  up  the  house.    Mom  noted 
an  example  in  a  letter  dated  28  Oct.  1976: 

Halloween  —  I'm  so  grateful  for  the  uninhibited 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  Deb  &  Corette  have  our  front  room 
gaily  decorated.  A  black  crepe  paper  spider  web  with  a  huge 
black  spider  hangs  around  the  lights:  a  ghost  grins  from  a 
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corner;  2  jack-o-lcui terns  are  ready;  orange  and  black  crepe 
papier  streamers  festoon  the  doorways;  a  black  cat  arches 
above  the  front  door.  All  these  are  homemade  midst  lots  of 
laughing  and  girl  talk.  Duane  and  Versal  both  asked,  "Are 
you  getting  ready  for  a  party?"  But  it's  all  just  for  fun.22 

The  happy  roommate  association  was  short-lived 
for  Deb  began  focusing  on  serving  a  mission.  In  May, 
just  before  Deb  left,  Mom  wrote  wistfully, 

/  hate  to  see  this  happy,  happy  association  draw  to  a  close 
as  June  will  find  Debra  going  on  her  mission  to  the  Arcadia 
California  Mission  and  Corctte  will  be  flying  to  Texas  to 
help  her  parents  as  they  move  back  to  Utah.  Hoiu  lonely  and 
quiet  our  house  will  be  without  our  2  lovely  girls;  I'm  sure 
the  loss  will  be  much  the  same  as  when  Twila  and  Tarn  left!23 


Corette  Lynn  Davis  (18) 


Dtb's  mission 

ri  ollowing  several  years  of  surgeries,  on-again-off- 
1-^  again  college  classes,  a  series  of  different  apart- 
l!»      ments  and  roommates,  and  an  ultimately 
unhappy  roller-coaster  romance  with  Richard  Sommers, 
Deb  finally  decided  she  needed  to  get  away  and  focus 
on  something;  she  chose  to  serve  a  mission. 

She  was  called  to  the  Arcadia  California  Mission 
and  began  her  18-month  service  in  Pasadena,  Califor- 
nia in  June  1977.    Four  of  the  five  areas  she  served  in 
were  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area;  the  fifth  a  tew 
miles  southeast  of  San  Bernadino. 


Debra  Davis,  eight  days  sin  of  her  2 1st  birtlul.n  .nui  two  weeks 

before  her  departure  tor  the  Arcadia  California  Mission 
22  May  1^77. 
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Logan  Tirst  Ward 

The  1  Ogan  Firsl  Ward  was  tin-  spiritual  home  for 
our  tamiK  from  the  time  we  moved  to  Logan  in 
1952  for  over  thirty  years  until  we  kids  were 
grown  mu\  gone  ^nd  Mom  and  Dad  had  each  died. 

We  grevs  up  attending  all  prescribed  meetings,  serving 
in  various  positions  when  asked,  and  participating  in  a 
m\  riad  of  spiritual,  educational  and  social  functions. 
Members  oi  the  First  Ward  were  like  extended  family, 
with  their  familiar  faces,  welcoming  smiles,  friendly 


conversation,  and  well-prepared  lessons.  As  we 
children  grew  to  adulthood,  ward  members  provided  a 
ready-made  safety  net  when  we  needed  additional 
support  and  guidance  outside  of  our  own  family. 
Someone  was  always  there  for  us. 

Mom  and  Dad  both  served  tirelessly  and  faithfully 
in  a  variety  of  responsible  positions  in  the  First  Ward 
over  the  years.  Capping  her  service  was  Mom's  call  as 
Relief  Society  president  from  January  1974  until  June 
1976,  when  she  was  called  to  be  Logan  Stake  Relief 
Society  President. 
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Photo  this  page:  The  Logan  First  Ward  Chapel  at  the  corner  of 
■uth  and  2nd  West  in  Logan,  Utah,  Photo  ca.  1960. 
The  Logan  First  Ward  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels 
in  the  Church,  in  my  opinion.  Built  in  1918  with  classical  Creek 
columns  framing  the  entrance,  the  building  has  an  imposing  grace 
and  ageless  style  found  in  few  other  chapels. 

Below:  Pulpit  and  choir  seats  at  chapel  front,  2003. 

Dad  sang  in  the  ward  choir,  which  occupied  these  seats  for  35 
\  cars,  often  singing  solos  on  special  occasions.  Featured  behind  the 
choir  seats  is  a  large  oil  painting  centered  on  curved  wood  paneling. 
Painted  bv  Logan  artist  Everett  Thorpe,  it  depicts  the  faith  and  sacri- 
if  early  Lt.ih  pioneers  during  the  "miracle  of  the  gulls"  in  Ma) 
■,\  hen  large  flo(  ks  ot  seagulls  rescued  the  first  crop  of  wheat  the 
pioneers  had  planted  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  gulls  gorged  them- 
selves on  crickets,  w  hich  w  ere  destroying  the  crops. 
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Bishop's  Counsttor 

In  July  1977,  Dad  was  called  as  1st  counselor  in  the 
bishopric,  serving  alongside  Terrel  Smith  as  2nd 
counselor  —  both  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Wesley  Norton,  a  longtime  good  friend.  This  adminis- 
trative position  was  new  for  Dad  and  required  many 
meetings  but  he  grew  to  enjoy  his  service  recording  in 
his  journal  that  they  were  "right  and  necessary."24 

Every  Sun.  he  leaves  here  at  6:45  a.m.  for  meetings  — 
carrying  his  Scriptures  and  his  bishopric-binder,  Mom 
wrote  to  us  a  few  days  after  Dad  began  serving.  He 
conducted  for  the  first  time  last  Sun.  —fast  and  testimony 
meeting  —  and  bore  a  beautiful  testimony.  Then,  too,  there 
were  3  confirmations  (almost  a  record  for  the  Logan  1st 
Ward  in  years)  and  1  baby  to  be  blessed.  It  was  a  wonderful 
new  experience  for  Versal.25 

One  of  Dad's  responsibilities  was  to  help  organize 
and  conduct  funeral  services,  which  kept  him  busy.  In 
the  first  six  months  alone  he  supervised  thirteen  funerals. 
And  soberingly,  he  had  the  occasion  to  give  assistance 
at  the  time  of  death  for  one  ward  member.  Mom  wrote 
labout  it  in  a  letter  to  Deb,  on  her  mission: 

This  is  VersaTs  month  to  conduct  Sacrament  Meetings 
[as  a  counselor  in  the  bishopric], 
\but  he's  got  all  his  programs 
^arranged  and  will  probably  miss 
just  one  Sun.  [a  planned  trip  to 
Texas  to  help  LaVel  with  his  work 
there]. 

Yesterday  Versal  was  conduct- 
ing, just  as  the  last  speaker  was 
concluding,  Cliff 'Jensen,  an  elderly 
member  of  our  ward,  got  up  and 
started  toward  the  east  (front) 
doors.  However,  he  collapsed  and 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  Duane  was 
sitting  at  the  Sacrament  Table  as 
he'd  helped  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment. He  saw  Cliff  fall  and  hur- 
ried back  to  help  him,  followed 
closely  by  Versal  and  the  70s  Pres. 
Dave  Holmes,  who  admiustered 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 
The  ambulance  arrived  within  5 
minutes,  but  they  never  managed 
to  revive  Cliff. 

The  audience  was  very  orderly, 


remaining  seated  or  standing  by  their  seats.  Only  Duane, 
Versal,  and  Dave  and  3  of  our  nurses,  Sis.  Shape,  Sis. 
Way  man,  and  Margo  Rigby,  worked  with  Cliff.   Versal  soon 
came  back  to  the  pulpit,  asked  the  audience  to  leave  by  the 
side  doors,  and  dispensing  with  the  closing  song,  had  the 
benediction. 

Bishop  Norton  sent  Versal  (who  is  Cliff's  Home  Teacher) 
and  Don  Rigby  to  follow  the  ambulance  to  the  hospital. 
There,  they  administered  to  Cliff,  but  he  never  regained 
consciousness,  dying  within  minutes.  It  was  an  answer  to 
Cliff's  prayers.  With  a  long  history  of  heart  attacks,  he'd  told 
Versal  and  me  just  a  few  months  ago  that  he  hoped  the  Lord 
would  release  him  at  his  next  attack.26 

Dad's  bishopric  position  kept  him  hopping  with 
three  or  four  extra  meetings  each  week  —  once  he 
recorded  eight  in  one  day,  numerous  phone  calls,  and 
invitations  to  previously  irrelevant  (to  him)  social 
events. 

But  he  was  good-natured  about  it  all.  He  penned, 
"Mom  and  I  have  been  very  busy  with  various  duties  in 
respect  to  our  positions  in  the  church.  It  seems  that  I'm 
more  busy  now,  as  a  supposedly  semi-retired  man,  than  I 
was  when  full  time  employed."27 


Bishopric  of  Logan  LDS  1st  Ward 


HEADING  THE  Logan  LDS  1st 
Ward  are  (from  left),  J.  Wesley 
Norton,  bishop;  Versal  Davis,  1st 
counselor,    and    Terrell    South,    2nd 


counselor.  The  bishopric  was 
reorganized  recently.  (Herald  Journal 
photos) 
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I'la\  ing  tug-of-war  with  a  long  strand  of  seaweed  with  grand- 
daughter Maid  Dai  is  near  Seattle,  Washington,  1978. 


I  laving  a  leg  wrestle  with  granddaughter  Heather  Bird,  Lakewood, 
Colorado,  1987. 


E 


I  KhaiUted  aftei  .1  dunking  boul  with  granddaughter  Irisha  Bird, 
lorn  ( ,m\r  I  |kc  111  the  (  .h  he  National  I  orest,  Utah,  1984. 


Stnst  of  diumor 

ven  though  he  ducked  out  occasionally  when 
the  jumble  of  noisy,  rambunctious  grandchildren 
got  to  him,  his  affection  for  and  pride  in  his 
posterity  was  evident.  He  loved  his  grandchildren, 
and,  as  was  his  nature,  he  enjoyed  teasing  them.    In 
fact,  Dad's  penchant  for  playfulness  was  almost  uni- 
\  ersally  named  as  one  of  his  most  memorable  qualities 
by  grandchildren  old  enough  to  remember  him. 

"He  had  a  big  smile  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  a  sense  of 
mischief,"  granddaughter  Tiffany  Bird  Axtell  remembers. 
"That  is  probably  how  I  will  always  picture  him  —  a  person 
who  was  fun-loving  and  ready  for  a  little  mischief.  "2& 

Trisha  Bird  Leimer,  another  granddaughter,  wrote  of 
his  playfulness: 

/  always  felt  a  combination  of  excitement  and  fear  when 
looking  forward  to  our  yearly  visits  to  Utah.  I  could 
always  expect  Grandma,  after  hearing  our  car  pull  into  their 
long  driveway,  to  meet  us  on  the  front  lawn  with  a  big, 
warm,  squishy  hug  —  1  loved  those  hugs!  Grandpa  would 
come  later.  He  usually  was  busy  somewhere,  either  out  in 
the  big,  dark  garage  that  smelled  like  grease,  or  at  work.  But 
when  he  did  show  up  he  would  often  make  an  exciting 
entrance.  We  were  usually  in  the  living  won  and  Grandpa 
would  make  scary  noises  from  the  next  room,  or  come 
crawling  in  on  all  fours  with  his  most  vicious  grin,  growling, 
stomping  and  slapping  the  floor  and  sending  us  squealing  to 
the  tops  of  the  couches.  He  loved  to  tickle  us  and  tease  us. 
We  NEVER  got  away.. .he  would  always  get  us,  no  matter 
what  zee  did.  And  we  ALWAYS  got  tickled,  iw  matter  how 
much  we  protested.  No  mercy.  But  we  survived  and  the 
whole  thing  usually  ended  up  with  Grandpa  collapsing  into 
his  chair,  chuckling  and  -wiping  tears  of  laughter  from  his  cues. 

I  always  associated  Raisin  Bran  and  buttermilk  with 
Grandpa.  He  would  make  a  big  deal  out  of  drinking  his 
glass  of  buttermilk  in  the  morning  from  Grandma's  tall,  thin 
aluminum  cups,  drinking  it  so  that  he  had  a  white  moustache. 
Then  he  would  look  at  Raquelle  and  me  and  mischievously 
ask  us  if  we  wanted  some.  (Buttermilk  smelled  so  good,  but 
we  knew  from  experience  it  didn  't  taste  like  it  studied. )  He 
would  keep  at  us  tenaciously  during  the  usual  adult  table 
conversation,  slyly  winking  at  us,  hugging  the  buttermilk 
carton,  smacking  his  lips,  then,  when  all  else  failed,  offering 
us  money.  Finally,  we  would  decide  it  was  worth  momen- 
tary torture  to  get  his  moncv. 

Estelle  Davis  Ritchie,  a  granddaughter  with  a  little 
more  caution  regarding  Dad's  teasing,  remembers  a 
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time  when  he  playfully  guarded  the  doorway  between 
the  living  room  and  kitchen,  daring  Davis  cousins  to 
pass  through.  "He  was  challenging  grandkids  to  try  to  get 
by  him, "  she  said.   "If  they  were  caught,  he  threatened  to 
spank  them  with  his  belt.  Of  course,  lots  of  kids  tried  and  I 
remember  LOTS  of  laughing  and  screaming.  I  don't  recall 
that  I  was  brave  enough  to  try  to  get  through  his  gauntlet, 
but  I  do  remember  being  somewhat  terrified  and  definitely 
intimidated  by  him.  "30 

And  then  there  was  his  legendary  "spanking  ma- 
chine." Granddaughter  Deone  Davis  Docken  wrote:  / 
remember  the  birthday  spanking  machine,  where  everyone 
lined  up  in  a  row  with  their  legs  apart  forming  a  tunnel  and 
the  birthday  person  had  to  crawl  through  all  their  legs,  while 
getting  spanked  by  those  above.  It  didn  'I  matter  how  old  you 
were.  1  remember  Debbie  crawling  through  and  she  was  at 
least  20.  Grandpa  would  always  be  the  last  "spanker"  and 
he'd  catch  you  between  his  legs  and  give  extra  spankitigs.31 

When  Dad  was  among  the  Maricopa  Indians  in  Ari- 
zona, while  he  and  Mom  served  their  mission  there, 
his  sense  of  humor  won  him  favor.  He  chased  and 
teased  the  kids  there  just  as  he  did  his  own  back  home. 
His  zany  antics  delighted  them;  they  gravitated  to  him. 

My  own  memories?  One  stands  out.  When  I  was  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  a  cool  senior  asked  me  to  the 
homecoming  dance.  I  wasn't  quite  16  yet  so  I  had  to 
get  "special  permission"  from  Dad.  (He'd  already 
nixed  previous  requests  for  dating  occasions  with 
other  guys  but  I  knew  he  had  a  fondness  for  this  par- 
ticular young  man,  so  I  was  hopeful.)  When  I  pleaded 
my  cause,  he  said  he'd  give  me  the  OK  but  only  if  I 
agreed  to  clip  his  grubby  toenails  freshly  removed 
from  a  day  in  his  smelly  work 
boots.    I  reluctantly  per- 
formed the  gross  task;  he 
took  my  picture  doing  it;  and, 
yes,  he  showed  the  photo  to  my 
date  when  he  came  to  pick  me 
up  for  the  dance.  He  also  told 
the  poor  guy  he'd  be  waiting 
with  his  shotgun  for  my  prompt 
return  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 
It's  a  good  thing  the  fellow  was 
acquainted  with  my  Dad's 
brand  of  humor.   He  had  a  good 
laugh.  We  all  did. 


Me  (Twila)  clipping  Dad's  toenails  as 
payment  for  early  dating,  fall  1963. 


Granddaughters  Trisha  and  Raquelle  Bird  gag  on  buttermilk  after 
being  bribed  to  drink  it  by  their  Grandpa  Davis,  1977.  Trisha  said, 
Grandpa  loved  watching  our  faces  as  we  puckered  and  shuddered  and 
gagged  down  the  thick,  bitter  liquid.  His  laugh  was  so  distinctive  —this 
high-pitched,  belly-bouncing,  eye-wiping,  rhythmic  laugh. 


Dad's  "spanking  machine"  (he's  just  outside  the  photo)  with  Travis 
Bird  getting  his  just  dues  at  the  Davis  reunion  in  Colorado  in  1986. 


Dad  typically  hamming  it  up  for  the  i.inn-i.i  and  Worn 
holding  on  tor  dear  life,  I  ogan,  1" 
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ad  Begins  Journaling 

ad  began  journal  writing  in  room  T-221  of 
k  BYU's  old  "Deseret  Towers"  (married  student 

housing,  now  gone)  on  5-Aug.  1977.  On  the 
front  flyleaf  he  wrote: 

Presented  to  me  by  my  dear  wife  and  companion  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  BYU  Genealogy  Seminar  to 
be  held  on  an  all-church  basis.  It  is  a  very  fitting 
reminder  of  a  very  enjoyable  and  spiritual  [week-long] 
experience  on  the  beautiful  cam- 
pus of  BYU.  I  hope  and  pray 


that  the  entries  which  follow  in 
this  volume  will  be  worthy  of 
the  intent  and  dedication  of  my 
sweetheart  in  my  life.32 

Not  only  did  Dad's  journal 
writing  commence  at  this  point, 

but  he  also  began  his  "Flashbacks,"  which  he  recorded 
in  this  and  three  other  bound  journals.  Before  his 
death  in  1989  he  filled  nine  volumes  in  all,  four  while 
serving  his  mission  with  Mom  in  Arizbna  in  1980-81. 


Gearing  Down 

ad  was  62-years-old  when  he  began  journal 
writing  in  1977,  fast  approaching  retirement. 
He  recognized  his  work  as  a  full  time 

welder  /painter  at  Ace  Mill  would  soon  be  gearing 

down  but  he  was  unsure  how  best  to  fill  his  time  in. 

future  years.  -X ._f" 

He  was  enjoying  his  photography  and  genealogy,  in 

fact,  had  caught  on  fire  with  a  desire  to  document  his 
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and  his  grandfather's  (Charles  Augustus  Davis).  He 
was  actively  making  plans  to  accomplish  those  goals. 

To  make  their  family  research  work  more  enjoyable-. 
as  well  as  to  establish  some  much  needed  space  between 
themselves  and  Grandma  Hall's  incessant  babbling, 
Dad  remodeled  a  basement  bedroom  and  created  what 
Mom  called  "our  genealogy  nook."  During  the  winter 
o(  1976-77,  he  iastalled  a  plush  carpet,  designed  and 
built  a  new  chest  of  drawers,  converted  a  closet  into  a 


well-lit  study  area,  and  purchased  a  comfortable 
platform  rocker  to  place  near  the  double  bed  in  the 
room.  This  became  their  get-away,  a  favorite  retreat  for 
anyone  in  the  family  who  wanted  a  calm,  quiet,  com- 
fortable place  to  study.33 

In  February,  1978,  Dad  applied  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  It  was  a  difficult  step  for  him  to  take  as  he 
discussed  in  his  journal: 

I  met  with  the  local  S.S.  board  last  Wed.  and  set  up 
my  program  of  assistance_from  Social  Sec.  It  was  a 

humbling  experience  to  realize 
that  I  have  at  last  reached  the 
--age  of  at  least  semi-retire- 
ment. I  will  not  receive  a 
great  deal  of  financial  benefit 
but  it  should  help  in  providing 
the  basics  afThelma's  and  my 
needs.  I  am  strongly  consider- 
ing assisting  LaVel  in  his  geology  work  [in  Texas].  If  I 
do  so  I  will  not  commit  myself  to  any  definite  hours  at 
Ace  Mill.34 

LaVel,  by  this  time  had  established  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  contracted  with  oil  companies  (mainly  Sun 
Oil  Co.)  to  check  already  established  oil  wells  for  po- 
tential uranium  drilling:  He  worked  mainly  in  Texas 
but  traveled  widely  to  nearby  states. 

At  this  point,  in  1978,  Vel's  business  was  expanding: 
he  purchased  several  probe  trucks  to  test  the  wells;  he 
bought  an  airplane  to  commute  between  his  home  in 
Utah  and  his  drilling  sites  (he'd  always  wanted  one 
and  had.  long-since  had  his  pilot's  license);  and  he 
hired  a  work-crew.  He  and  Colleen  "purchased  a  home 
in  River  Heights,  near  Logan,  where  she  could  be  near 
extended  family  members  while  he  was  in  Texas, 
which  was  most  of  the  time.  With  his  plane,  it  was  an 
8-hour  commute  (in  good  weather). 

LaVel  wanted  to  hire  Dad;  he  knew  he'd  be  great  at 
keeping  equipment  running  and  assisting  where 
needed.  But  working  for  LaVel  involved  some  compli- 
cated decision-making^  on  Dad's  part  Mom  described 
it  in  a  letter  to  Deb  on  her  mission: 

Versalhas  a  form  of  spring  fever  —  retirement  fever, 
debating  constantly  with  himself:  to  go  to  Texas  and  help 
Vel?  to  stay  and  work  30  krs.  per  wk.  at  the  shop  (ami  thus 
forfeit  part  of  his  Soe.  Security  but  keep  up  his  retirement 
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benefits  and  health  insurance)?  to  work  20  hrs.  per  wk., 
qualifying  unpenalized  for  full  Soc.  Security,  but  losing  out 
on  health  insurance  and  retirement  benefits?35 

Additionally,  Dad  worried  about  having  to  give  up 
his  bishopric  position  if  he  spent  extended  time  in 
Texas  and  he  was  apprehensive  about  not  being  home 
to  "keep  an  eye  on  Duane,"  who  was  forming  a  growing 
attachment  to  a  very  young  Wellsville  girl,  Melanie 
Anderson.36 

Dad's  internal  tug-of-war  regarding  where  to  work 
matched  the  external  match  between  those  who  were 
vying  for  his  skills.  LaVel  offered  tantalizing  entice- 
ments for  him  to  come  to  Texas,  while  Ace  Mill,  about 
to  begin  construction  on  the  new  Logan  Regional 
Hospital,  begged  him  to  weld  "just  this  job."  Ace  was 
also  in  the  process  of  moving  into  their  new  building 
on  10th  West,  where  they  needed  him  to  install  equip- 
ment, build  new  metal  workbenches,  and  remodel  old 
equipment  to  fit  the  new  quarters.37 

Dad  flatly  refused  to  begin  Ace's  hospital  work  but 
he  helped  with  their  move.  But  his  heart  wasn't  in  it 
and  the  prolonged  welding  on  cement  surfaces  caused 
his  arthritic  knees  to  swell  again  —  providing  him  a 
good  reason  to  give  Vel's  work  a  try. 


In  April  1978  Dad  and  Mom  made  an  extensive, 
5,000  mile  road  trip  to  Texas  (to  look  over  Vel's  situation), 
to  Georgia  (to  visit  John  &  Tami's  family;  to  Arizona  (to 
visit  Dad's  ailing  brother,  Warren;  and  back  through 
Utah,  stopping  to  visit  a  few  other  relatives  and  old 
friends  along  the  way38 

Dad  went  back  to  Texas  again  to  give  Vel's  work  a 
try.  He  delivered  Vel's  newly  pounded-out  and 
painted  little  Toyota  pickup;  repaired  Vel's  probe  rig; 
and  spelled  off  a  crew  member  doing  probe  work, 
while  Vel  reassigned  him  to  map-out  and  locate  the 
advance  areas.  Dad  basically  acted  as  Vel's  trouble- 
shooter.39 


Dad  and  his  fellow  Ace  Mill  Employees  near  the  time  of  his  semi- 
retirement,  1977. 

Back  row  L-R:  Paul  Rogers, ,  Reidar  Holman,  John 

Hansen,  Mildred  Swensen,  Don  Despain,  Russ  Navlor,  Earl  Jeppson, 
Ev  Harris  (the  boss),  and  Earl  (Cliff)  Doolittlc. 

Front  row  L-R:  Trist  Roberts,  Wilford  McAllister,  Rod  Wyberg, 
,  and  Versal  Davis. 
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Simi-fZ.ttirimtnt 

Mom's 4 Ma)  1978 journal entr)  (writtenat 
4:15  p.m.)  happily  exclaimed:  "The first  day 
—  really  -  of Versal's  long  anticipated  semi- 
retirement!  .  . .  He  came  home  at  11:40  a.m..  stepped  inside 

the  sliding-glass  kitchen  door  and  said,   I'm  through!  1 

mised  to  go  back  occasionally,  probably  every  Mow.  and 
Titi  pair  equipment  and  do  some  painting  for  them, 

but  I'm  retiring.  I'm  going  to  do  some  other  things  we've 
long  wanted  to  do!'"41 

Dad  launched  his  retirement  on  that  spring  afternoon 
b)  going  down  to  his  dark  room  and  processing  a 
bunch  nt  genealogy  pictures.  Over  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  he  hauled  boys  to  the  Ogden  Temple  to 
do  baptism  work,  spent  time  bishopricing,  and  went 
fishing  in  the  middle  of  the  week  (unheard  of  before!).42 

Dad's  transition  out  of  full  time  work  was  a  bit 
disorienting  and  unsettling  at  first.  He  wrote  in  his 
journal: 

the  first  of  this  month  I  started  my  semi-retirement. 
This  has  been  a  disturbing  thing  to  do.  After  a  lifetime  of 
scheduled  labor  it  seemed  strange  to  disregard  the  clock.  But 
all  has  been  well  and  I  have  been  quite  busy  doing  various 
things  to  earn  some  supplemental  funds.  I  now  try  to  work 
[at  Ace  Mill]  about  2  to  3  days  each  week.4 

A  partial  list  of  projects  Dad  poured  himself  into 
during  the  next  year  included: 

-  using  his  newly  acquired  paint  compressor  to 
paint  Lauris'  white  pickup,  the  redwood  fence,  and 
Corette's  VWW 

-  attending  BYU  Education  Week  (on  the  USU 
campus)  with  Mom,  Jackie,  and  neighbor  Nellie  Olsen. 
Mom  exulted  in  a  letter  to  Deb:   "He's  even  more  in- 
tensely interested  than  I  am:  having  worked  out  his  schedule 
there  first;  refusing  even  to  take  a  lunch  break  because  he'd 
have  to  mis^  a  class  (the  classes  are  scheduled  solid  from  12- 
9  p.m.  this  year);  getting  ready  first,  then  helping  me;  talking 
so  eagerly  about  the  things  he's  learned.  Imagine  your  Dad 
sitting  for  9  hrs.  straight!  Unheard  oj  before 

-  helping  Duane  fix  up  his  wrecked  car  (an  Opal  he 
had  only  owned  two  days  before  someone  plowed 
through  .i  stop  sign  and  totaled  it).  He  even  taught 

I  hiane  to  use  the  welder  to  do  some  cutting  on  the  car 
body.  Mom  was  pleased  .it  their  comradery  but  be- 
moaned, '( )ur  present  problem  is  trying  to  keep  our  place 
'i  looking  like  a  junkyard! 
I'. nth  ipating  in  .i  I  ogan  I  irsl  Ward  roadshow  — 


as  an  octopus!   "So,  together  we  constructed  a  black,  creepy 
costume,"  Mom  wrote;  "Ingeniously,  Versal  put  pieces 
garden  hose  in  the  tentacles  and  he  and  two  8-year-old 
boys  (all  hidden  under  his  black  shroud)  operated  them. 
Irma  Nelson  made  a  paper  mache  head  for  him.    Versal  was 
the  only  adult  in  the  roadshow  (ours)  and  I've  been  amazed 
at  his  toleration  of  kid  noise  and  antics 

-  sprucing  up  the  front  room  by  retexturing  the  ceil- 
ing, paneling  the  north  wall  and  adding  a  matching 
valance  along  the  west  and  south  walls,  installing 
new  lighting  over  the  valances,  and  repainting 
throughout.48 

Mom  was  generally  thrilled  with  Dad's  productivity 
and  the  ongoing  home  improvements.  In  the  fall  of 
1979  she  wrote: 

This  has  been  a  good,  special  week.  Fall  has  really  arrived 
with  frosh/  mornings,  a  little  fog.  Versal  has  capitalized  on 
the  warm,  sunny  middays  to  take  out  our  front  door,  replace 
it  with  a  double  sliding-glass  door  which  adds  much  cheerful 
morning  light  to  our  front  room.  He  has  completely  glassed- 
in  the  front  porch  and  it  looks  so  nice,  will  add  year-arouud 
use  of  the  porch  and  add  warmth  to  our  home. 

I  am  constantly  thrilled  by  Versal's  cleverness  and  effi- 
ciency as  a  craftsman  as  well  as  a  repairman.  No  wonder 
Ace  Mill,  Ace  Construction,  and  Cache  Valley  Builders  still 
call  him  almost  weekly  to  trouble-shoot  for  them.  And  some 
of  the  foremen  —  Dave  Nielsen,  Bert  Craw,  etc.  often  call 
Versal  for  help  personally.  Too,  young  Cliff  Doolittle  comes 
here  again  and  again  wanting  Versal  to  work  for  him;  often 
Versal  does  fix  some  things  out  in  our  shop  for  Cliff.   \  crsal 
still  goes  out  to  Ace  Mill  a  day  or  2  a  week,  but  not  much 
more  unless  they're  really  in  a  tight  spot.  He's  enjoying 
-working  on  our  home,  our  yard,  and  a  day  a  week  in  the  tem- 
ple plus  his  bishopric  duties.  He  loves  home.  And  I  do,  too.m 

Dad,  too,  received  satisfaction  from  the  home  im- 
provements he  now  had  the  time  to  make.  He  wrote  in 
his  journal  on  30  March  1980: 

/  have  been  doing  quite  a  bit  on  the  house  this  winter  and 
am  nearly  through  with  the  exception  of  some  spot  painting 
on  the  outside.  Our  home  is  very  modest  but  it  is  very  clean 
and  comfortable.  Also,  it  is  free  of  debt!!!50 

But  having  Dad  home  during  the  daytime  caused 
some  strains,  too.  Mom  listed  some  of  them  in  a  letter 
to  Deb,  dated  26  Oct.  1978:  I'm  finding  that  life  really 
changes  at  retirement,  no  matter  how  well  planned.    \  'crsal 
hasn't  much  patience  with  3  things: 

1 .  All/  sitting  at  that  table  writing  ( letters  are  harder  to 
get  finished;  R.S.  org.,  planning,  etc.  is  more  spasmodic. 
often  I  just  --coop  my  notes  into  my  briefcase  and  hope  for 
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another  try  at  them;  we  really  haven't  settled  into  the  book- 
work  ofgenea.  I  do  try  to  keep-up  our  current  history!) 

2.  Being  tied-down  with  Grandma.  She's  harder  than 
babies  because  we  can  7  bundle  her  up  &  take  her.  The  real 
test  with  her  is  yet  to  come! 

3.  The  endless  phone  calls  [in  conjunction  with  Mom's 
stake  R.S.  calling].  Versal  is  much  more  annoyed  by  them 
than  my  2-3  times  a  wk.  R.S.  meetings  or  visiting. 

But  we're  learning!  He's  always  eager  to  do;  his  active 
life  can't  be  turned  off!  We  do  go  to  Ogden  to  the  temple 
[The  Logan  Temple  was  closed  for  extensive  remodel- 
ing at  this  time.];  he's  surprisingly  good  and  faithful  with 
his  2-3  meetings  per  wk.,  his  8-12  hr.  Sundays,  his 
numerous  intervieivs  —  altho  he's  often  amazed  at 
many  of  the  most  faithful  members'  -wanting  to  "pick  and 
choose"  their  jobs  and  assignments.51 

Off  and  on  during  the  first  few  years  of  Dad's 
retirement  he  assisted  LaVel  as  needed  with  is  grow- 
ing oil-well-logging  business  based  mainly  in  Texas. 
Vel  used  Dad's  skills  to  keep  equipment  running  and 
fill  in  for  others  where  needed.  Dad  wrote  in  the  fall  of 
1978: 

LaVel  is  going  to  bring  his  new  probe  truck  ($62,000.00 
worth)  over  and  we  will  do  a  little  adaptation  work  on  it  be- 
fore he  drives  it  back  to  Texas  for  use  in  the  oil  fields.  He  is 
very  excited  about  his  enterprise  and  1  surely  wish  him  well 
with  it.  I  have  helped  him  some  by  going  to  Texas  and  aiding 
him  there.   This  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  flying  by 
commercial  jet  as  well  as  with  LaVel  in  his  own  plane.  I 
have  been  to  Texas  3  times  this  year.''2 


economy  Wots 


A       deep  recession  engulfed  the  nation  during  the 
/  \     late  70s  and  early  80s:  unemployment  rose  to 
/     JL  7.5%,  inflation  climbed  to  a  startling  19%,  the 
Drime  interest  rate  peaked  at  21.5%;,  business  bank- 
'uptcies  soared,  and  exports  declined.53 

The  economic  sting  was  certainly  felt  by  the  Davis 
lousehold.  LaVel's  oil-related  business  was  especially 
lard  hit.  He  and  other  family  members  struggled  with 
ob  security  and  finances  during  this  difficult  time. 
Zaution  and  belt-tightening  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Though  relatively  stable  employment-wise,  Dad  and 
vlom  took  pointed  measures  to  ensure  their  modest 
security  during  the  country's  poor  financial  climate. 
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Mom,  stands  on  the  front  steps  of  our  home  not  long 
after  Dad  enclosed  the  front  porch  during  his  semi* 
retirement  May  1979. 

She  wrote  ol  I  )ad's  ingenuity  and  skillfulness:  /  look  around 
our  home  and  note  with  great  pleasure  how  many  things  mv  clevei 
husband  has  made,  fixed,  remodeled  redecorated  created  ' 
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I  he  follow  ing  examples  are  representarh  e  ol  how  the) 
coped  w  ith  the  recession: 

Gardening  O  Tood  Storage 

I  111  'l    Kl  PI    U  I  D   I    \W\   Willi  (•  \KI>I  N 

Mom's  letter  (29  April  1976):   The  back  linen  is  a  hive 
ity:  \  'ersal  and  Duane  are  the  spaders,  Deb 
and  I  are  the  clod-shakers,  and  the  lawn  is  disappearing. 

I  an  hour  a  day  —  and  I  do  believe  we're 
enjoying  it.  .  .  The  first  one  [smaller  garden]  was  fine  until 
~  Kimball  said,  urged,  "Plant  gardens!  If  necessary,  dig 
up  your  unused  play  areas. "  So  the  lawn  in  our  big  back- 
yard is  disappearing.55 

Michelle  Davis  Sheldon, 
Brian  and  Jackie's 
youngest  child,  recalled  a 
tender  moment  regard- 
ing her  Grandpa  Davis 
and  his  new,  big  garden. 
She  wrote: 

/  was  only  around  4 
years  old  [probably  in 
1985  shortly  after  Thelma 
died],  and  my  family  and  I 
were  visiting  Grandpa 
Davis  at  his  house  in  Logan. 
I  remember  there  being  a 
garden  outside,  and  1  snuck 
out  to  see  what  1  could  eat 
without  anyone  noticing.  1 
sat  down  in  the  dirt  and 
started  to  pick  pea  pods  off 
the  vine.  I  opened  them, 
then  popped  the  peas  into  my  mouth.  Life  was  good. 

I  don 't  know  how  long  I  was  out  there,  but  at  some  point 
I  heard  something.  I  turned  around,  looked  up,  and  there 
was  Grandpa  Davis  standing  mere  inches  from  where  I  sat. 
I  te  had  caught  me  stealing  food  from  his  garden.  1  sat  there 
petrified,  immobilized  with  guilt  and  fear. 

Before  1 1  ould  process  my  thoughts  of  what  my  next  move 
would  be,  Grandpa  Davis  sat  down  next  to  me  in  the  dirt, 
plucked  a  couple  of  pen  pods  off  the  vine,  opened  one  up,  and 
told  me  to  stick  out  my  hand.  He  slid  all  the  peas  out  of  the 
pod  into  my  palm  then  did  that  with  the  remaining  pea  pods 
he  had  puked.   We  sat  their  fo)  a  while,  each  of  us  sitting  in 
the  dirt,  pu  king  pea  pods,  eating  them  together,  and  talking. 
I  hare  no  idea  how  long  we  were  out  there  in  the  evening 
sun,  but  I  remember  that  it  was  warm,  my  fingernails  were 


Michelle  Davis,  age  2.  1983 


green  from  all  the  pea  pods,  and  that  I  loved  my  Grandpa  sa 
very  much  at  that  moment.  That  memory  has  always  stayed 
imprinted  on  my  heart:  my  grandpa  and  his  granddaughter 
sitting  in  the  dirt  eating  peas  together. 

They  planted  a  mini-orchard 

Mom's  journal  (3  May  1979):  Today  is  our  (Versal  and 

my)  set-aside  genealogy  day.  However,  this  morning  we 
-went  out  to  Greek  Gardens  and  hot  1  prune  tree,  2  plum 
trees,  1  bing  cherry  tree,  1  pie  cherry  tree,  plus  a  flat  of 
petunias.  Then  we  came  home,  planted  all  of  them  plus  7 
rows  of  spuds.  This  glorious  spring  weather!57 

They  expanded  their  food  storage 

Mom's  letter  (17  Oct.  1976):  Raising  a  garden,  picking 
and  harvesting  and  cooking  from  a  garden  plus  canning 
from  a  garden  take  a  lot  of  time.  And  Versal  has  just  bought 
a  new  rototiller  and  dug  up  more  of  the  backyard  in  prepa- 
ration for  next  year.  .  .  I  still  have  beets  and  carrots  to  bottle 
next  week  plus  30  trout  Versal,  Gorette  and  I  caught  on 
Condie  Reservoir  yesterday.  I  've  bought  9  cases  of  new 
bottles  this  year  and  Til  have  them  all  full,  too,  along  with 
my  old  ones. 

A  few  years  later,  I  remember  Mom  proudly 
showing  me  her  freshly  painted  and  completely  filled 
shelves  of  bottled  meat  and  produce  in  the  room  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basement  stairs.  And  Dad  had  added 
another  food  storage  room  nearby,  which  was  filled 
with  containers  of  wheat,  rice,  sugar  and  other  staples 
plus  emergency  equipment.  Their  preparedness  was 
thorough.  When  I  asked  Mom  about  the  incredible 
abundance  of  their  storage  with  so  few  left  at  home  — 
I  believe  Duane  was  their  only  remaining  chick  — 
Mom  replied,  "We  expect  to  help  our  married  children 
and  neighbors,  if  needed." 


Gas  Conservation 

Mom  sacrificed  seeing  Duane  off  at  the  MTC 

Mom's  letter  (14  Feb  1980):  For  economy  in  this  wildly 
cost-escalating  time,  we'd  decided  to  drive  down  [to  the 
MTC  in  Provo]  in  the  little  orange  Toyota  pickup  Versal 
bought  from  LaVel  this  week  —  it's  so  much  less  gas-guzzling 
than  the  Buick.  [But]  that  little  Toyota  fits  2  people  only! 
arefully  equipped  with  tools  and  chains  [as  precau- 
tions in  the  icy  rain]  and  Duane's  2  big.  heavily  laden  suit- 
cases,  Versal  and  Duane  drove  away  west  [without  Mom], 
red  twilights-  twinkling  in  the  darkness  and  rain. "! 
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They  minimized  family  travel  to  Grandma's  funeral 

Mom's  journal  (23  Feb.  1980):  Versal  and  I,  to  keep 
costs  down,  had  agreed  to  notify  our  6  far-away  children  by 
letters  [regarding  Grandma  Hall's  death]  which  we 
mailed  Friday.  We  really  didn't  want  them  driving  home  in 
uncertain  winter  weather;  and  with  gas  now  at  a  minimum 
of  $1.10  [an  astronomical  price  in  those  days],  we  knew  that 
few  could  afford  the  long  drives.  In  fact,  we  2  drove  to 
Ogden  [for  her  funeral]  in  our  little  Toyota  pickup  rather 
than  the  Buick  to  save  on  gas.*" 

They  embraced  the  Church's  new  "block  schedule" 

On  2  March  1980  the  Church's  new,  consolidated 
meeting  schedule  was  initiated.  With  all  priesthood, 
Sunday  School,  sacrament,  and  former  weekday  aux- 
iliary meetings  held  within  a  three-hour  time  block  on 
Sunday.    A  First  Presidency  letter  said  the  change  was 
'to  provide  more  time  for  giving  attention  to  family 
life,  individual  study,  self  improvement,  and  Christian 
service."  The  change  also  helped  support  energy-saving 
efforts  and  helped  members  reduce  costs  of  traveling 
to  and  from  meetings.61 

Mom,  who  was  serving  as  Logan  Stake  Relief  Society 


president  at  the  time,  commented  on  "this  historical 
day  of  the  change":  We've  realized  that  this  new  stream- 
lined program  will  not  save  a  lot  of  time  for  the  bishopric 
[for  Dad],  but  will  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  certainly  for  me: 
7  Relief  Societies  to  monitor  instead  of  171  A  stake  board  of 
12  instead  of 16. ,62 


LaVel,  Colleen  and  Shauna  stand  next  to  LaVel's  plane,  a 
Cessna,  1980. 

LaVel's  uranium  logging  business  required  frequent  travel  over 
scattered,  long  distances  between  oil  wells  (mainly  in  Texas)  and 
family  (in  Logan  and  Texas).  He  tested  old  oil  drilling  holes  for 
possible  uranium  deposits. 

Flying  his  own  plane  enabled  Vel  to  take  care  of  his  far-flung  field 
work  yet  keep  close  to  his  immediate  and  extended  family.  He  was 
able  to  cut  the  Texas-Utah  commute  from  two  days  in  a  car  to  8 
hours  in  his  Cessna  Skylane  (his  first  plane),  and  better  still,  to  5 
hours  in  his  second  plane,  a  Piper  Cherokee.  The  Piper,  though  fast, 
had  engine  problems,  which  caused  Vel  to  make  a  desperate  crash 
landing  on  a  deserted  air  strip  at  the  north  end  of  the  Creat  Salt  Lake 
in  February  1979.h1  After  that  he  was  leery  of  Pipers  so  he  bought 
another  Cessna  (the  one  pictured  here),  instead. 

The  sinking  economy  sank  Vel's  business.  His  oil  well  logging 
contracts  dried  up  and  some  customers  —  hurting  financially  them- 
selves —  couldn't  pay  for  work  he'd  already  done  for  them.  Vel 
eventually  had  to  give  up  his  beloved  plane  and  his  company. 
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Dad  and  Coalit 

Dad's  ranching  background  instilled  in  him  a 
rrd  tor  trained,  hard-working,  do- 
mesticated animals.   1  [e  had  affection  for  and 

took  excellent  >.  are  ot  his  work  horses  and  cattle  dogs. 
I  low  e\  er.  he  had  little  tolerance  tor  house  pets,  at  least 
in  his  earlier  \  ears. 

\-  children  came  along  and  insisted  on  having  dogs 
.mu\  cats       pets  which  became  part  of  indoor  family 
life  —  lie  w  armed  up  a  tad.  But  he  never  displayed 
much  affection  for  any  of  them  until  Coalie,  a 
mixed-breed,  odd-shaped,  black  "she- 
bitch"  came  along  in  the  early  70s.  For  c>~ 
some  reason  that  ugly  dog  wound  her- 
self around  Dad's  heartstrings.  I  ob- 
served in  amazement  as  he  cared  for 
her,  provided  for  her,  tolerated  her, 
and  pampered  her  like  no  previous 
pet.  Perhaps  it  was  her  ungainly 
appearance,  which  "only  a  mother 
(father)  could  love,"  that  endeared 
her  to  him  ...  and  Deb,  for  she, 
too,  was  extraordinarily  attached 
to  that  dog. 

An  incident  in  1972,  when 
Coalie  came  into  heat  for  the  first 
time,  illustrated  Dad's  conflicted, 
evolving  feelings  about  non-work- 
ing dogs.  Mom  described  the  saga 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  us: 

I'm  so  pleased  with  Versal's  health  this 
fall:  he  feels  good,  he  looks  fine,  ami  his 
arthritis  is  in  abeyance.  .  .  .  And  he's  absolutely 
glowing  with  his  Sunday  School  class.  [He  taught 
the  older  teens  in  the  ward.]   Attendance  is  increasing 
and  participation  excellent. 

I  had  to  chuckle  last  Sunday:  You  see,  we've  hail  this 
problem  —  Coalie's  been  in  heat,  and  tho  ice  keep  her  inside, 
the  male  dogs  sit  outside  and  raise  quite  a  ruckus.  Last  Sat. 
uite  one  of  them  parked  on  the  front  porch.    Versal  grunted  a 
little  ami  cu^^ed  mildly,  but  unit  back  to  sleep.   But  about 

i  a.m.  that  dog  got  a  big  bone,  brought  it  onto  the  porch, 
dropped  it  under  our  window,  and  began  to  gnaw.  You  can 
gw  il's  reactions:  getting  up  rather  hastily,  he  pulled 

on  his  pants,  and,  grabbing  a  broom,  out  he  went.   Hut  he 
'•tiled.    I  he  dog  just  lay  down  and  let  him  beat  it. 

\bb\ng  the  dog's  bone.  Verbal  threw  that  as  far  as  he 


could,  and  another  dog  made  off  with  it.  In  desperation 
\  ersal  drug  the  dog  off  the  porch  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
then  tried  to  chase  it  off  with  the  broom.  It  lay  flat  and  let 
him  beat.  At  least  he  was  rid  of  the  bone! 

Versal  came  in  feeling  like  a  heel  and  with  all  inclination 
to  sleep  gone  as  definitely  as  the  bone.  So,  he  studied  his 
Sunday  School  lesson  'til  6:30  when  he  finally  returned  to 
bed.  happily.  After  Sunday  School  he  laughed,  "Guess  I 
should  thank  that  dog.  1  got  some  of  the  best  reading  and 
studying  done  from  2:30-6:30.  The  house  zuas  so  quiet  and 
I've  never  enjoyed  study  more!" 

Speaking  of  Coalie,  I  guess  we'll  have  pups  in  spite  of  all 
our  precautions,  and,  needless  to  say,  Deb  and 

Duane  are  delighted.  Anyone  want  a  little,  black 
pup?"64 

Dad's  treatment  of  the  amorous  male 
dog  on  the  front  porch  was  here-to-fore 
typical  for  him;  what  was  new  were 
his  subsequent  feelings  of  guilt  and 
regret.  Dad's  rough  edges  were 
smoothing;  his  character  was  soft- 
ening. 

And  Mom  was  right.  Coalie  be- 
came pregnant  despite  preventive 
measures.  A  few  months  later  we 
received  her  update: 

We  have  7  little  black  and  black- 
brown  puppies  in  our  basement.  On  Ian. 
9,  Dr.  Duane  and  \'urse  Deb  personally 
saio  to  their  delivery.  I  came  home  to  an 
ecstatic  Duane  jumping  up  and  down  on 
the  porch  shouting,  "Come  and  see!  Come 
and  see!  Coalie's  having  her  pups.   She's 
P  already  got  one!"  And  she  did,  too,  right  on  the 

front  room  couch.  Deb  and  Duane  rushed  and  got 
towels  to  "fix  her  up  with. "  But  Versal  arrived  about  that 
time  and  escorted  Coalie  to  a  place  he'd  fixed  in  the  base- 
ment.  We  let  Deb  and  Duane  supervise  the  births,  and  they 
finally  announced  6.   But  next  morning  there  were  7. 
They're  at  the  darling  stage  now,  i/ipping,  growling, 
playfighting,  and  falling  out  of  their  box-home,  unable  ; 
back  in. 

The  third  installment  of  the  "Coalie  has  pups"  saga 
is  the  one  that  truly  illustrates  how  soft  Dad  was  be- 
coming. Again,  another  letter  from  Mom  a  few  weeks 
later: 

Our  dog  problems  are  solved  —  1  hope.  We  were  able  to 
give  away  all  7  pups  by  running  an  ad  in  the  paper  and  then 
keeping  ugly  Coalie  out  of  sight  when  people  came  to  see  the 
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pups.  Twice  we  made  the  mistake  of  letting  Coalie  appear  — 
then  people  would  say,  "Uh,  I  believe  I'll  think  about  it  a  day 
or  so. "  We  shelled  out  the  money  to  have  Coalie  spayed,  licensed, 
and  vaccinated  —  Versal  says  he  must  be  weak  in  the  head.66 

Yup,  Dad  was  getting  weak  in  the  head  (and  heart)! 
And  I  think  his  financial  commitment  to  Coalie  exem- 
plified his  emotional  commitment.  He  simply  loved 
that  dog!  And  from  that  time  forth,  everywhere  he 
went,  she  went,  too.  Deb  may  have  been  Coalie's 
primary  caregiver  most  of  the  time  but  Dad  was  right 
there  making  sure  her  every  need  was  met,  too.  When 
Deb  moved  out  (and  back  in)  multiple  times  over  the 
dog's  lifetime,  Dad  remained 
Coalie's  constant  buddy.  And 
when  the  day  finally  —  ulti- 
mately —  arrived  for  her  to  leave 
this  earth  life,  it  was  Dad  whose 
pain  was  the  greatest. 

Mom  recorded  his  misery  in 
her  journal: 

Debra,  looking  very  lovely  in  an 
ecru  skirt,  blue  blouse,  and  airy  femi- 
nine sandals,  arrived  for  a  visit  from 
Provo.  .  .  She  came  for  a  sad,  sad 
weekend  —  Coalie  was  dying  and 
Deb  sat  up  with  her  all  night,  then 
went  with  Versal  as  they  took  Coalie 
to  the  vet.  When  a  forlorn  Deb  drove 
out  of  here  on  Tues.  27  Feb.,  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  her:  her  beloved  little  black 
dog  was  desperately  ill;  her  romance 
with  Richard  [Sommers]  was  at  a 
dead  end;  she  looked  so  alone  as  she 
drove  toward  Provo  again. 

Versal  finally  knew  he'd  have  to 
kill  Coalie.  She  was  starving  to 
| death.  She  couldn't  eat  at  all.   Versal 
land  Duane  had  tried  to  tempt  her 
with  all  her  old  favorites:  her 
\crunchies,  meat,  ice  cream,  candy. 
Then  they  tried  milk,  moist  dog  food, 
tidbits  from  the  table.  At  the  last, 
\Coalie  could  not  retain  water  — 
\she'd  drink,  then  vomit. 

So,  on  5  March,  Versal  asked  me 
to  leave.  I  went  uptown  and  ivau- 
\ilcrctl  around  Bcrnina  until  I  p.m. 
When  I  came  home,  Coalie  was  gone 
\tuul  Versal  was  sitting  quietly  in  his 


rocker.  Under  the  apple  trees  there  zoas  a  little  grave.  Later, 
Versal  told  me  that  when  he  shot  Coalie,  she  never  even 
quivered;  she  died  instantly  and  he  was  so  grateful!  He  care- 
fidly  wrapped  her  and  buried  her  very  deeply,  here  where  she 
was  so  loved  and  happy.  Several  times  I  noticed  tears  in 
Versal's  eyes  and  quiver  in  his  voice  when  he  talked  of 
Coalie.67 

Dad's  sentimental  journal  entry  regarding  Coalie's 
death  is  shown  below. 


Deb's  1974  drawing  of  Coalie4 
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1979  Canada  Trip 

Vinj    er  and  . .  .  has  our  maps 
out  plannr  in  the  back  country  of  British 

umbia.    Mom  recorded  in  her  journal  in 
mid-1  ebruar)  ll|_°      'We  were  both  enchanted  by  that 
mountainous,  heavily  forested,  still-in-the-frontier-stage 
country  when  we  traversed  its  length  in  1974.  We  want  to 
drive  to  isolated  Bella  Cula  on  the  Pacific  Coast. " 

Right  up  to  the  day  they  embarked  on  their  north- 
ward journey,  Mom  and  Dad  weighed  negative  factors 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  long  road  trip  —  the  US 
gas  shortage,  worry  about  Duane  who  "needed 
parental  guidance,"  their  church  responsibilities,  and 
care  for  Grandma  Hall  —  but  "after  much  thought,  com- 
mitment, and  prior  arrangement,"  Dad  wrote,  "  we  decided 
that  this  trip  is  justified.  It  may  be  about  the  last  major  out- 
door experience  that  Mom  &  I  may  ever  have.  The  gas 
shortage  is  not  acute  in  Canada,  Deb  and  Duane  have 
promised  to  carry  on  at  home  —  grandma,  lawns,  irrigating, 
etc.  Our  church  duties  have  very  conveniently  arranged 
themselves  to  our  benefit  at  this  special  time. " 

So,  off  they  went,  with  all  necessary  equipment 
packed  into  their  bed-equipped  van.  Before  crossing 
into  Canada,  however,  they  spent  a  few  days  visiting 
three  sons  and  their  families,  all  then  living  in  Wash- 


ington: Lauris  &  Dorothy  in  Mt.  Vernon,  where  Lauris 
was  employed  at  a  cheese  plant;  Brian  &  Jackie  in 
Federal  Way  (Seattle),  where  Brian  had  begun  a 
decades-long  job  at  Boeing;  and  Brent  &  Inge  in  Van- 
couver, Washington,  where  Brent  worked  for  the  IRS. 
While  spending  a  few  days  at  Lauris  &  Dorothy's 
home,  Mom  and  Dad  were  treated  to  a  crabbing 
expedition  on  the  Puget  Sound  by  Lynn  Neeley,  Lauris' 
cheese  plant  supervisor  (and  friend),  who  owned  a 
large  cabin-cruiser. 

Mom  described  this  fascinating,  new  experience: 
For  crabbing  zee  used  2  round,  collapsible  nets,  one  for 
each  side  of  the  boat.  2  or  3  herring  were  wired  to  the  bottom 
of  the  net  in  a  little  chicken-wire  basket.  Making  sure  zee 
were  in  20  ft.  of  water  .  .  .  the  men  threw  the  crab  nets  over- 
board. While  waiting  the  required  8-10  minutes,  Lauris, 
Lynn  and  Versal  fished  for  dog  shark,  hoping  to  use  them  for 
crabbait,  too.  No  luck  on  them,  however.  But  the  crabbing 
got  exciting.  The  nets  are  pulled  up  very  quickly  to  keep  the 
crabs  from  craioling  out  when  they  feel  it  begin  to  move. 
Ami  if  there  are  several  crabs  in  it,  it  makes  the  men  grunt  a 
bit  to  hoist  it.  Then  the  fun  starts:  all  females  arc  thrown 
back  as  are  all  the  little  ones.  The  crabs  shell  must  measure 
6"  from  side  to  side  to  be  a  "keeper."  Of  course,  the  fun  is  in 
getting  the  crabs  out  of  the  net,  sorting  them,  and  getting 
the  keepers  into  a  bucket  filled  zvith  ocean  water  —  without 
the  crabs  getting  you.  Often  in  their  wild  gyrations  they'll 


"I  amity  I  ).i\     .it  .i  beach  about  five  miles  from  Brian  &  Jackie's  home,  Saturday,  28  July,  1979. 

All  '  Kington  I  >avis  families  convened  at  the  beach  tor  a  picnic  and  fun:  the  brent  l\n  tses,  the  Brian  Davises,  and  the  Lauris 

I  ).i\  ises    Mom  u  rote:  What  a  fun  day!  9  cousins  all  between  the  ages  oj  1  and  12  plus  8  busily  visiting  adults.  17  of  us!  The  kids  climbed  the  mountain- 
lams  with  \s  the  tide  came  in,  we'd  hare  to  keep  retreating.  I  veryonedug  clams  except  Versal  and  I  (we  tagged 
I  at  the  operations      Brent,  Brian  and  lauris  wen-  chief  diggers)  and  Dorth  and  Jackie  stayed  to  guard  the  still-heavily  laden  picnic  tables. 
the  clam  diggin            uldn'tget  thesandoui  oj  the  clams  so  we  could  eat  them.  Brian  kept  changing  the  water  on  the  captive  clams 
""'■'                                  He  let  them  remain  alive  in  the  v  hours,  then  he  cooked  some  —  yuck!  Gritty!  ys  the  only  other  thing  he  kn 
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winch  each  others'  legs  right  off. 

Dorth,  Marci,  Jim  &  I  were  the  cheering  section.   Versal 
\and  Laitris  grabbed  and  often  missed.  They  soon  learned 
which  end  was  the  stay-away-zone.   Versal  miscalculated 
Knee  and,  tho  he  didn't  bleed,  he  hurt.  He  was  amazed!  The 
\females  have  a  much  broader  belly-patch  than  the  male*,  so 
\all  bellies  were  examined  midst  wildly  waving  legs  (6  or  8  of 
uhcin)  and  pincers  (2).  Often  the  littler  crabs  flopped  thru 
«he  net,  but  more  often  the  crabs  hung  fiercely  to  the  nets. 
[Only  one  net  is  pulled  up  at  a  time  because  of  the  activity. 
\We  caught  many,  many  crabs,  with  about  18  keepers. 

Lynn  showed  us  an  "easy"  way  to  clean  a  crab.  One 
\person  holds  all  legs  and  pincers  by  grabbing  from  above  and 
Behind.  The  2nd  person  yanks  the  •-bell  off.  The  first  person 
mow  bends  the  legs  up  &  back,  breaking  the  crab  into  2  sections 
fight  up  the  middle.  The  2  pieces  of  crab  are  then  held  out 
over  the  (nam  as  far  us  possible  and  shaken  bard  so  the  insides 
Ifly  out  into  the  water.  Thus  they  are  cleaned!  These  2  leggy 
wieces  are  dropped  into  salt  water,  boiled  20  minutes  and 
ready  to  eat.  Delicious  with  butter  or  sauces.   We  just  bail 
Jbutter.   Lynn  cooked  one  on  Ins  little  gas  stove  in  the  boat  to 
show  us  bow  and  let  us  try  it.  .  .  .  After  we  got  back  to  Lauris 
\utd  Dorth's  ample  little  apt.,  tee  cooked  and  enjoyed  crab. 

On  Monday,  30  July,  Mom  and  Dad  bid  farewell  to 
Ifamily  and  headed  north  on  the  Cascade  I  lighwa) 


Dad,  Deb,  their  new  dog,  "Squeaky,"  and  Deb's  secret  —  the 
picture  she'd  been  feverishly  painting  for  Mom  and  Dad  as  a  surprise 
gift  while  they  were  on  their  Canada  trip,  Aug.  1979. 

Mom  explained:  We  arrived  home  about  5  P.M  on  Thursday. 
Deb  came  rushing  out  with  a  gleam  in  her  eye.  a  puzzling,  big  grin, 
ami  an  excited  "Oh!  You're  not  supposed  to  be  home  yet  —  not  til 
Sunday!"  In  her  hand  was  a  blue  and  white,  paint-smeared,  cake 
tin  —  her  palette.  We  were  surprised,  pleased,  really  touched  by 
her  talent  and  love! 


through  rugged  mountains  and  heavily  forested  coun- 
try. Exuberantly,  Dad  exclaimed,  "This  is  my  kind  of 
country' 

They  crossed  into  Canada  on  Aug.  1,  traveled  as  far 
north  as  Bella  Cula,  then  headed  homeward  crossing 
the  border  back  into  the  U.S.  a  little  over  a  week  later 
on  Aug.  9. 

Upon  reaching  St.  Anthony  they  Learned  of  the 
death  of  Dad's  niece,  Alice  Shosted  Singleton,  whose 
funeral  was  two  days  hence.  So,  of  course,  the)  Stayed 
to  pa)  their  respects  and  visit  with  extended  famil) 
and  friends  before  completing  the  last  leg  oi  their  trip 
home. 
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Baptizing  tht  Van 

lashback) 

I  wish  the  wind  would  let  up  for  a  bit  so  1  can  steer 
this  boat  unto  the  trailer/'  I  aVel  said  as  he  franti- 
cally tried  several  times  to  maneuver  the  pitching 
craft  between  the  upright  guides  of  the  semi-sub- 
merged trailer. 

Irv  and  remain  near  the  back  of  the  trailer  and  I'll 
come  back  ,md  try  to  help,"  I  said  as  I  set  the  emer- 
gency brake  and  thoughtlessly  shitted  into  neutral. 
These  remarks  premised  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
frustrating  and  bewildering  chain  of  events. 

To  gi\  e  this  story  tactual  background  I  relate  this 
tale: 

(A  Journal  Entry) 

Saturday,  \o\  ember  10,  1979 

The  fishing  in  Condie  Reservoir  for  several  weeks 
previous  had  not  been  very  good  but  LaVel  was  home 
from  Texas  for  a  few  days  and  we  decided  that  a  No- 
\  ember  try  would  be  in  order.  So  here  we  were,  about 
tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  aluminum  boat. 
Eight-year-old  Lyle  was  with  us  and  after  a  very  suc- 
cessful  hour  or  so  of  fishing,  we  had  acquired  our 
limits.  It  was  getting  dusk  and  a  brisk  wind  had  come 
in  from  the  south.  We  pulled  the  anchors  and  cranked 
up  the  five-horse  power  motor  and  started  back  toward 
the  loading  ramp  where  the  van  and  trailer  were 
parked. 

Upon  arriving,  Lyle  and  I  jumped  onto  the  bank  and 
I  aVel  remained  in  the  boat  to  guide  it  upon  the  trailer. 
Lyle  and  1  got  in  the  van  and  I  deftly  backed  the  trailer 
into  the  w  ater  with  the  van  resting  in  about  six  inches 
ot  water. 

I  waited  for  LaVel  to  give  me  the  proper  signal  to 
pull  the  loaded  boat  from  the  reservoir.  But  no  signal 
camr'   Instead,  I  could  hear  him  commenting  on  how 
difficult  it  was  to  control  the  boat  in  the  rough  water 
i  aused  by  the  cold  wind.    It  was  then  that  I  volun- 
teered to  assist. 

After  emerging  from  the  van,  I  climbed  onto  the 
rue  of  the  trailer  without  e\  en  getting  my  shoes 
wet.    I  ,aVel  was  o\^  one  side  oi  the  trailer  hanging  to 
the  front  end  ol  the  boat;  I  was  o\-\  the  other  side  in  the 
same  posture. 

ing  to  the  boat  we  found  thai  we  could  pull 
the  i  raft  into  place    Vfter  two  or  three  pulls  like  this 


we  discovered  we  were  standing  in  water  —  previously 
we  had  been  above  water  level  —  and  upon  looking  at 
the  van  we  noticed  it  was  slowly  rolling  backwards 
down  the  incline  into  deeper  and  deeper  water. 

LaVel  immediately  jumped  into  the  waist-deep,  cold 
water  and  sloshed  to  the  van's  side  and  rescued  Lyle. 
I  jumped  also  and  frantically  made  my  way  to  the 
driver's  door  and  opened  it.  I  splashed  into  the  wet 
seat  and  immediately  set  the  brakes  and  put  the  shift  in 
park  position.  The  motor  was  still  running  though 
three-fourths  submerged.  But,  the  rear  section  of  the 
van  was  actually  semi-floating  and  no  response  was 
felt  when  I  tried  to  pull  forward. 

After  several  attempts,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
situation  was  hopeless  and  so  I  stopped  the  gurgling 
motor  and  again  entered  the  waist-deep,  cold  water 
and  waded  to  shore  to  join  LaVel  and  Lyle.  The  wind 
had  blown  the  boat  near  the  bank  and  LaVel  secured  it 
there. 

Well,  what  were  we  to  do?    We  were  wet  and 
chilled,  two  miles  from  the  highway,  and  no  one  else 
was  around  to  assist. 

We  decided  that  LaVel  should  head  for  the  main 
road,  hitch  a  ride  and  get  Lynn  Olsen's  4-wheel  drive 
outfit.  Then  he  would  return  with  it  and  attempt  to 
pull  the  van  from  its  watery  parking  spot. 

LaVel  left  and  I  took  Lyle  to  the  north  side  of  the 
roadway  leading  into  the  reservoir.  Here  we  were 
semi-protected  from  the  chilling  blast  of  the  wind.  I 
decided  a  fire  would  be  needed  and  so,  hesitatingly,  I 
waded  out  to  the  van  to  acquire  some  matches  which  I 
knew  were  inside.  But  sadly  I  soon  realized  these  were 
wet  and  under  water!  In  my  desperation,  however,  I 
remembered  that  the  small  Coleman  stove,  which  was 
barely  above  water,  had  a  small  pack  of  book  matches. 
These  I  frantically  found  and  put  in  my  upper  shirt 
pocket.  Then  another  wade  to  the  shore  where  I 
picked  up  the  gas  can  which,  fortunately,  still  had  gas 
inside.  I  rushed  back  to  Lyle,  pulled  some  grass,  gathered 
some  small  sticks  and  doused  the  fire  ingredients  with 
gasoline.  Soon  a  warm  fire  was  blazing  and  I  then 
gathered  additional  fuel  to  keep  it  going. 

"Grandpa,  do  you  think  this  will  get  in  the  papers?" 
Lyle  asked  as  we  tried  to  be  comfortable. 

I  chuckled  a  bit  about  this  as  1  stirred  up  the  tire.  I 
cautioned  Lyle  to  stay  down  low  and  stay  in  the  warm 
perimeter  of  the  fire.  1  told  him  that  it  would  be  two  or  | 
three  hours  before  his  dad  would  be  coming  back. 

But  a  "1  le\  there    from  up  the  road  let  us  know  that  I 
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LaVel  was  back  with  us.  He  had  gone  to  the  highway, 
had  been  refused  passage  by  several  cars  and  had 
walked  along  the  highway  until  he  came  to  a  farm- 
house where  a  light  in  the  window  had  indicated 
someone  was  home.  An  old  man  was  living  there 
alone  but  he  had  a  telephone,  which  he  allowed  LaVel 
to  use.  LaVel  contacted  Colleen  who,  in  turn,  got  her 
dad. 

Both  Colleen  and  her  dad  came  in  separate  outfits. 
Neither  knew  the  way  to  the  reservoir,  so  Colleen  got 
help  from  the  Franklin  County  sheriffs  department. 
An  officer  was  very  gracious  and  assisted  both  of  them 
in  leading  the  way  to  us.  By  about  10  p.m.  we  had  finally 
rescued  the  trusty  van  from  Condie  Reservoir.    But  it 
was  irreparable  and  so  we  towed  it  to  a  spot  near  the 
highway  and  then  left  for  Logan. 

The  next  morning  Duane  and  I  took  the  Buick  and, 
after  again  trying  to  start  the  van,  attached  a  tow  chain 


and  pulled  the  wet,  soggy  mass  to  Logan. 

Incidentally,  I  had  to  completely  strip  the  inside: 
sleeping  bags,  blankets,  food,  cooking  equipment,  etc. 
These  were  hung  out  to  dry.    Both  gas  tanks  were 
filled  with  gas  and  water.  The  transmission,  engine, 
crankcase,  and  differential  had  to  be  drained.  The 
starter  had  to  be  rebuilt  and  wiring  had  to  be  dried. 

I  jokingly  telephoned  Mom,  who  was  in  Seattle,  and 
told  her  that  I  would  have  to  baptize  the  old  van  again 
because  I  never  quite  got  it  all  the  way  under  this  time. 
I  was  able  to  restore  the  van,  however,  and  in  fact,  I 
drove  it  to  Washington  and  then  back  before  the  trans- 
mission started  developing  problems  at  home. 
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A  Davis  family  five-generation 
photo,  Dec.  1979. 

Ruby  Birch  Hall  (87),  great,  great 
grandmother;  Thelma  Hall  Davis 
(63),  great  grandmother;  Clinton 
LaVel  Davis  (41 ),  grandfather; 
Curette  Davis  Spence  (21),  mother 
(at  right);  Trevor  J.  Spence  (born  17 
Nov.  1979);  Lynette  Davis  Ballard 
(20),  mother  (at  left);  and  Casey 
LaVel  Ballard  (born  17  May  1979). 

Little  Trevor  and  Casey  were  the 
only  two  great,  great  grandchildren 
Ruby  Hall  lived  to  see.  She  died  on 
19  Feb.  1980,  a  little  over  a  month 
after  this  photograph  was  taken. 


Grtat  Grandpa] 

With  the  births  of  Casey  LaVel  Ballard  on 
May  17,  1979,  and  Trevor  Jay  Spence  six 
months  later  on  Nov.  17,  Dad  entered  the 
honored  realm  of  great-grandparenthood.  Casey  is  the 
son  of  Gordon  (Gordy)  C  Ballard  and  Lynnette  Davis, 
LaVel  and  Colleen's  second  daughter.  Trevor's  parents 
are  Gary  Dean  Spence  and  Corette  Lynn  Davis,  LaVel 
and  Colleen's  oldest  daughter. 


Ttmple  Strvict 

During  the  1960s  the  Church  began  making 
plans  to  modernize  the  92-year-old  Logan 
temple.  Repairs  in  plumbing,  heating,  electri- 
i  ,il  work,  and  equipment  were  needed.  Additionally, 
the  C  hurc  h  wanted  to  replace  the  temple's  progressive- 
s' lc,  live-a<  tor  endowment  dramatizations  with  mo- 
tion pi<  turc  ordinance  moms.  Plans  became  so 

nsive  they  required  the  <  omplete  gutting  of  the 
temple's  interior,  leaving  only  the  building's  outer 
stone  walls  Lnta<  t.  From  ( >ctober  1976  to  December 

\  new  lonstruc  tion  (  reated  .i  w  hole  new  building 
within  its  old  walls.    I    nlort  un.i  lei  \ ,  I  he  I  em  file's 


exquisite  pioneer  craftsmanship  was  sacrificed.75 

The  "new"Logan  Temple  was  rededicated  by  Presi- 
dent Spencer  W.  Kimball  in  sessions  on  13-15  March 
1979.  Mom,  Duane,  and  Melanie  Anderson  (Duane's 
girlfriend,  later  his  wife)  attended  the  4:30  dedicatory 
session  on  14  March,  in  the  "Priesthood  Room"  on  the 
second  day  of  services.  Dad,  who  was  serving  as  an 
usher  in  another  part  of  the  building,  was  unable  to  sit 
with  them.  (He  attended  an  earlier  session.)  President 
Marion  G.  Romney  conducted  and  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  was  followed  by  O.  Leslie  Stone,  L.  Tom 
Perry,  and  President  Spencer  W.  Kimball.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  talks  President  Kimball  read  the  dedica- 
tory prayer.  Pres.  Romney  explained  the  "Hallelujah 
Shout,"  then  led  it.  The  choir  sang  "I  Know  That  My 
Redeemer  Lives"  and  "Bless  This  House." n 

A  month  earlier,  on  an  evening  when  Mom  and  Dad 
had  just  returned  from  a  stressful  trip  to  Arizona,  Dad 
received  a  phone  call  asking  him  to  meet  with  the  new 
temple  president.  It  caught  him  at  a  tender  time;  Dad 
began  to  worry.  Mom  recapped  the  sequence  of  events 
in  her  journal  on  Thursday,  1  Feb.  1979: 

We'd  camped  in  the  van  tit  a  rest  stop  right  in  the  moun- 
tain* between  St.  George  and  Cedar  City  on  Won.  night. 
However,  the  weather  turned  so  hitter  cold  that  Versal  was 
afraid  the  van  wouldn't  start  (25  degrees  below  zero);  so 
twice  in  the  night  he  got  up  to  start  the  motor  and  warm  it 
up.  . . .  At  5  a.m.  I  started  driving,  supposing  that  to  he  better 
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than  worrying,  so  we  arrived  home  much  earlier  than 
vxpected. 

(The  house  was  a  mess  —  dishes  stacked  in  the  sink, 
garbage  containers  overflowing  litter.  But  Grandma  was 
OK,  thank  goodness.) 

Just  after  we  got  home,  Versal  received  a  call  to  meet  with 
Logan  Temple  President  Bullen.  He,  Versal,  began  to  fuss 
md  stew:  "I  can't  take  a  full-time  assignment.  I  still  have  to 
work  to  support  my  family.  We  can't  live  on  Social  Security 
ilone!  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  wonderful  new  temple 
mdeavor,  but  I  just  can 't  accept  a  full-time  job.    I'm  only 
-emi-retired!" 

And  I  was  dumb  enough  to  get  angry  I  I  guess  I  want  or 
expect  a  full-blown  Nephi!  I  ignored  the  hours  and  hours 
he's  devoting  now  —  willingly  —  in  his  bishopric  work,  the 
tithing,  increased  fast  offering,  budget,  missionary  support, 
\o  say  nothing  of  the  endless  patience  and  help  he's  given 
'giving)  me  in  my  now-stepped-up  R.S.  duties.  Dumb  me! 

Anyway,  Versal  was  called  to  work  2  or  3  after- 
noons a  week  in  the  baptizing  at  the  temple. 
He  came  home  radiant  and  elated:  "I  can 
io  that!  I  can  do  that!"  I  love  him!77 

Though  the  circumstances 
eading  to  his  call  as  a  tem- 
ple baptistry  worker  had 


been  tense,  once  the  temple  was  dedicated  and  open,, 
Dad's  service  there  became  a  labor  of  love.  He  fulfilled 
his  commitment  with  enthusiasm. 

A  note  of  interest:  Mom  recorded  in  her  history  on 
24  April,  1980,  "As  usual,  Versal  worked  in  the  baptistry  at 
the  temple  from  3:30  -8  p.m.  The  unusual  part  was  that  he 
performed  713  baptisms  and  the  other  baptizer  did  726.  This 
was  a  temple  record  and  Versal  was  so  pleased  about  that"78 
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Grandma  diall 

Grandma  Ruby  Birch  Hall.  Mom's  81-year-old 
mother,  who  had  been  li\  ing  in  I  [anisville 
( >gden  i.  L  (ah,  mo\  ed  in  with  Mom  and  Dad 
in  I  o^\n  on  1  hanksgi\  ing  l\i\,  1^73.    Before  bringing 
her  to  live  with  them,  Had,  Mom,  Deb,  and  Duane  — 
those  still  living  at  home  —  counseled  together  and 
agreed  that  it  at  am  time  the  pressure  became  too  great 
on  am  one  ol  thorn,  that  person  had  the  right  to  vote 
against  retaining  Grandma  Hall  in  their  home.79 

Physically,  Grandma  was  doing  well  but  mentally, 
she  had  been  declining  steadily.   When  she  arrived, 
Grandma's  memory  was  spasmodic  and  failing:  she 
sometimes  didn't  recognize  immediate  family  mem- 
bers; she  was  always  looking  for  "lost"  items;  she 
couldn't  remember  the  immediate  past  and  time  was 
meaningless  to  her.  But  she  was  happy,  gentle,  helpful 
(with  simple  tasks),  and  she  seemed  content  in  the 
Davis  home.  She  chuckled  at  Deb  and  Duane's  ani- 
mated chatter  and  Coalie's  antics.80 

But  as  her  mind  deteriorated  further,  Grandma's 
sweetness  evaporated  and  her  care  became  more 
consuming.  She  required  assistance  bathing,  dressing, 


Foui  generations:  Rub)  Birch  1 1. ill,  rhelma  Hail  \).*\  is,  Dorothy 
Minklei  I  >.n  is  (wife  ol  Versa!  and  I  helma's  son,  I  .mris),  and  baby 
Man  i  Mleen  I  >a\  Is,  born  2S  |uly  L974. 


bathrooming,  and  eating.  She  would  sometimes  leave 
the  house  —  "going  home"  —  but  couldn't  say  where 
she  lived  or  who  she  lived  with.  Once  she  slipped  out 
in  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
barefooted,  with  an  apron  wrapped  around  her  cold- 
sensitive  neck.  By  the  time  Mom  and  Dad  got  her  back 
in  the  house  and  into  a  hot  tub,  she  was  "so  glad  to  be 
home  again."81 

Soon  she  had  to  be  confined  to  her  own  room  much 
of  the  time  as  she  was  becoming  "a  menace  to  herself: 
looking  for  knives  to  "cut  up  a  chicken";  putting  rags 
on  the  stove  and  turning  it  on  to  "put  on  her  sore 
neck,"  etc."  She  required  help  with  every  aspect  of  her 
waking  activities.  And  she  began  talking  constantly  to 
imaginary  companions  from  morning  until  long  after 
she  went  to  bed.81 

Eventually  her  babble  became  uncharacteristically 
profane  —  totally  opposite  from  the  soft-spoken  lan- 
guage she  had  used  her  entire  life.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  aspects  of  Grandma's  care  for  Dad.  In 
February  1978  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 

Thelma's  mother  has  been  and  is  a  nerve  shattering  expe- 
rience for  me.  She  is  very  feeble-minded  now  and  at  times  is 
very  loud  and  fowl  with  what  she  says.  This  sometimes  goes 
on  for  several  hours  and  is  extremely  irritating  to  me.  I  have 
to  go  somezohere  where  I  cannot  hear  the  constant  babble  she 
emits.  However,  she  is  still  welcome  in  our  home  and  I  respect 
Thelma  a  great  deal  for  her  untiring  efforts  in  looking  after 
her  mother.82 

Dad  wasn't  actively  involved  in  Grandma's  care  but 
he  was  supportive  of  her  continued  presence  at  home. 
Feelings  he  expressed  in  his  journal  on  19  Sept.  1978 
indicate  he  hoped  his  benign  assistance  helped  atone 
for  slights  to  his  own  mother  in  her  old  age  decades 
earlier: 

Thelma's  mother  is  still  with  us  and  is  quite  a  chore  for 
Thelma.  She  is  zrry  senile  and  is  much  worse  than  a  young 
baby  to  care  for.  However.  Thelma  looks  after  her  basic  needs 
and  I'm  sure  she  will  be  blessed  for  so  doing.  I  recall  my 
own  mother's  condition  prior  to  her  death.   I  feel  I,  perhaps, 
was  somewhat  neglectful  in  showing  her  the  care  and  love 
that  was  needed.   1  hope  my  permission  to  have  Thelma's 
mother  in  our  home  will  help  make  up  for  what  1  did  not  do 
for  nn/  Mom.83  [See  p.  148  for  information  regarding 
Alice  Davis'  last  years.) 

Ruby  Birch  Hall  passed  away  after  a  brief  bout  with 
the  flu  on  19  Feb.  1980,  after  six  years  of  care  in  the 
Davis  home. 
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61  Tribute  to 
Thtlma's  Parents 

C7la.shba.ck,  Journal  W.  p.  14V 

Now,  in  1984, 1  look  back  very  closely  at  how 
some  people's  lives  have  affected  others.    At 
this  time,  I  recall  Thelma's  parents  and  how 
their  lifestyle  helped  mold  the  lives  of  their  children 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  lives  of  their  sons-in-law  and 
daughters-in-law. 

Thelma  is  the  oldest  liv-     ( 
ing  child  and  she  is  the  one 
whom  I  can  judge  the  best. 
She  exemplifies  very  much 
what  she  was  taught  as  a 
child  within  the  home. 
Her  life  has  been  very  com- 
mendable and  I'm  certain 
her  parents  are  to  be  given 
much  of  the  credit. 

I'll  not  give  a  detailed 
history  of  her  folks  because 
she  has  written  much 
about  this  in  her  history 
collection.  But,  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  a  few  things 
relevant  to  my  apprecia- 
tion of  them. 

I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  when  I 
dated  Thelma  in  1934. 
This  was  a  casual  meeting, 
but  I  was  shown  real  cour- 
tesy and  respect.  As  time 
went  by  they  learned  that  I 
was  from  that  "Davis 
family,"  which  had  experi- 
enced considerable  in- 
trigue because  of  the 
marriage  problems  of  two 
of  my  older  sisters.    This 
was  a  matter  of  concern  for 
them,  feeling  that  I  may  ex- 
hibit similar  characteristics. 
But,  as  time  rolled  on,  I 
was  accepted  more  and  more. 

Jick  was  a  very  energetic  indiv  iduaJ  And  could  not 
remain  idle  for  extended  periods.   I  reflect  back  And  re- 


Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  at  their  Harrisville  (Ogden),  Utah,  home  located  at 
493  North  Harrisville  Road,  ca.  late  50s.   Jick  died  at  age  76  in  1MS.S. 


member  how  I  was  faced  with  some  project  or  other  to 
be  completed  before  my  taking  his  daughter  out.    I 
grew  used  to  this  and  even  enjoyed  working  with  him 
for  a  short  time  on  these  occasions. 

Ruby,  Thelma's  mother,  was  always  nice  to  me 
though  she  was  very  shy.    She  was  a  very  good  cook 
and  she  soon  learned  that  I  enjoyed  her  chicken  and 
noodles.  This  became  a  very  welcome  treat  for  me 
even  many  years  after  Thelma  and  I  were  married. 
When  Thelma  and  I  were  on  the  ranch,  Jick  assisted 

me  in  remodeling  the 
ranch  home.  He  was  a 
proficient  carpenter 
and  proved  this  to  me 
many  times.  He  at- 
tempted farming  sev- 
eral times  but  only  mild 
success  came  his  way. 
Yet,  even  though  handi- 
capped with  one  bad 
hand  and  arm,  he  man- 
aged to  provide  for  his 
admirable  family. 

Thelma's  parents 
lived  their  religious 
principles.  At  no  time 
have  I  been  able  to  be 
critical  in  this  respect. 
These  same  attitudes 
were  implanted  in  their 
children  and  I'm  sure 
thev  are  both  reaping 
great  celestial  glory  for 
all  this  effort. 

1  state  very  posi- 
tively here  that  I  ahva\  s 
felt  very  welcome  in 
lick  And  Rub}  s  homes 
wherever  they  were. 
And  if  1  needed  help. 
they  tried  to  assist. 

In  I  [arris\  ille  near 
Ogden,  lick  quietly  And 
suddenl)  passed  aw  aj 
while  reclining  in  a  sim- 
ple rocking  chaw  in  the 
home.  1  le  was  reading  the  e\  ening  new  spaper  And 

w  hen  lie  tailed  to  answ  er  Rub)  's  casual  remarks  she 
investigated  And  learned  he  was  dead.    1  lis  teet  were 
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►sed  on  an  ottoman  and  the  nev\  spaper  w  as  still 
ped  in  his  hands.  1  li^  struggle  during  life  had  bi 
hard  but  his  passing  was  exceptionally  easy. 

I  helma's  mother  li\  ed  alone  for  a  short  time  but  her 
mental  processes  became  less  and  less  stable.  In  a 
decision  made  by  the  family  it  was  felt  that  she  should 
be  with  some  member  ol  the  family.  She  was  finally 
assigned  to  li\  e  w  ith  us.  she  remained  for  over  six 
years  <.md  then  quietly  joined  her  husband. 

I  hey  both  left  a  legacj  of  great  love  ^nc\  respect. 
Their  children  .md  grandchildren  are  building  upon 
this  foundation  as  the)  trj  to  emulate  the  examples  set 
for  them  by  two  verj  creditable  people. 

Sometime  soon  Thelma  and  I  will  have  the  joy  of 
again  associating  with  these  loved  and  loving  people. 


Tamihf  Challtngts 

Tday  is  my  64th  birthday  and  I  was  greeted  by 
several  calls  from  the  various  members  of  the  family. 
It  was  pleasing  to  know  the  kids  remember  and  care. 
I  am  feeling  well  and  am  still  able  to  work  at  the  mill  a  good 
share  of  the  time.  However,  a  great  cloud  of  concern  has 
spread  over  our  family.  .  ,M 

Following  this  introduction  Dad  commenced  outlin- 
ing a  serious  family  matter,  only  one  among  many 
which  beset  his  large,  fully  involved  family.  Serious 
family  issues  ebbed  and  flowed  as  surely  as  the  tides  of 
the  sea.  At  any  given  time  he  and  Mom  were  never 
completely  free  of  worry  over  someone  in  our  family. 
Our  challenges  covered  a  whole  spectrum  of  concerns: 
care  for  elderly  Grandma  Hall;  Vel's  rapidly  expanding 
business  then  grinding  collapse  during  the  energy  cri- 
sis; job  instability  for  other  family  members;  Duane's 
intense  romance  with  very  young  Melanie  Anderson; 
son-in-law  Richard  Bird's  deteriorating  health  with 
multiple  sclerosis;  serious  emotional  and  mental  health 
issues  borne  by  Brian  and  Jackie;  the  inevitable,  esca- 
lating loss  ol  older  family  members  and  dear  friends; 
and.  ol  course,  their  own  increasing  and  sobering 
health  issues.   Nothing  worried  them  more,  however, 
than  faltering  testimonies  ,\nd  spiritual  crises  experi- 
eni  ed  by  several  during  intense  trials  ol  faith. 

I  ).\d  w  rote,    //  s,r///s  we  me  constantly  confronted  with 
a  family  cri  ome  kind  or  another.  But  even  so,  we  are 

'   I  for  ami  to  even/  one  OJ  them. 


After  a  lengthy  description  of  yet  another  critical  sit- 
uation a  few  weeks  after  his  64th  birthdav,  Dad  concluded: 

/  hope  that  whoever  reads  this  in  the  future  will  realize 
that  life  is  a  complex  mixture  of  experiences  both  good  and 
bad.  The  good  ones  we  welcome  and  enjoy;  the  bad  ones  we 
abhor  and  zcouder  -why!  But  all  problems  are  meant  to  be 
overcome.  By  doing  this  we  are  exposed  to  a  refining  fire 
ami  how  we  emerge  is  the  important  factor.   The  reward  for 
diligence,  patience,  love,  and  long  suffering  may  not  be  en- 
tirely realized  in  this  mortal  existence,  but,  whether  now  or 
later,  it  is  assured. 

Dad's  love  for  us  collectively  and  individually  was 
intense  and  constant  as  he  expressed  a  few  years 
earlier,  when  he  and  Mom  reminisced  at  the  time  of 
their  40th  high  school  class  reunion.  Mom  recorded 
Dad's  feelings: 

The  class  reunion  was  intensely  interesting  to  us,  meet- 
ing school  chums  of  40  years  ago.  As  we  had  guessed,  we 
have  by  far  the  largest  family;  2  others  have  7  children  but 
considerably  fewer  grandchildren.  In  our  day  the  most 
fashionable  people  had  2  children,  preferably  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
The  middle  class  had  4  children,  and  the  ignorant  had  more. 
As  we  were  driving  to  St.  A.,  speculating  as  to  families, 
Versal  said  very  earnestly,   "The  older  I  get,  the  more  grate- 
ful I  am  for  the  family  we  have;  it  makes  all  my  -work  and  life 
worthwhile."87 


Duant's  ^Mission 

Duane,  the  tail  end  of  the  Davis  bunch,  kept 
Mom  and  Dad's  parenting  skills  in  focus  well 
into  their  grandparenting  years.  Though 
good-natured  and  easy  to  love,  he  nonetheless  gave 
them  a  run  for  their  money  when,  at  age  15,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Melanie  Anderson,  who  was  onlv  12!  For  the 
next  four  years  Mom  and  Dad  planned  their  lives 
around  the  need  to  "run  herd  on  Duane."  Time  and 
again  in  their  letters  and  journals  they  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  young  couple's  too  intense,  too  soon 
romance.  Year  after  year  of  tense  supervision,  almost 
constant  worry,  and  inevitable  clashes  with  Duane 
were  wearing  on  all  concerned. 

However,  as  the  two  teens  matured  and  Duane 
graduated  from  high  school,  he  made  a  startling-but- 
welcome  announcement  on  3  Mav  1979.  Mom 
recorded: 
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Duane  McDaniel  Davis  (almost  19)  and  Melanie  Anderson 

(15),  a  month  before  he  left  to  serve  in  the  New  England  States 
Mission,  Dec.  1979. 


Duane,  who  had  been  at  work  from  3-7  p.m.  at  Valley 
Discount,  came  roaring  in  on  his  Trials  cycle,  and,  while 
assembling  mitt,  ball,  etc.  for  his  next  round  of  activity  — 
the  baseball  games  at  Mendon,  said:  "I  need  to  talk  to  you 
and  Dad  about  something  I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
and  praying  about  —  about  something  Melanie  wants,  too 
—  me  to  go  on  a  mission!  I've  decided  1  want  to  go.  How- 
ever, Melanie  wants  us  to  be  able  to  date  more  than  once  a 
week  until  I  go  [a  reference  to  a  dating  stipulation  which  had 
been  imposed  on  the  couple) 

Mom  and  Dad  were  thrilled  but  cautious,  as  Mom 
expressed,  "Well  do  we  realize  that  there  are  many  pitfalls 
and  much  working  and  praying  to  be  done.  But  our  beloved 
Duane  has  joyously  surmounted  one  great  hurdle'.    The 
decision  is  the  first  half  of  the  battle. 

Duane  remained  steadfast  in  his  determination  to 
serve  a  mission  and  importantly  he  had  Melanie's 
complete  (but  wistful)  support.  On  3  Feb  L980,  tin- 


final  fast  Sunday  before  he  left  to  serve  in  the  New 
England  States  Mission,  Mom  recorded  in  her  journal: 

Today  we  have  fasted  for  2  special  purposes:  Duane's 
mission  —  that  he  and  Melanie  will  have  the  strength  to 
stay  morally  clean  during  these  last  emotional  days  before  he 
departs.  That  he  will  then  devote  himself  wholeheartedly, 
singlemindedly  to  his  mission!  And  in  preparation  for 
Duane's  Patriarchal  Blessing,  which  he  received  today  at  4 
p.m.  at  the  home  ofPres.  Lloyd  Hunsaker.  We  3,  Versal, 
Duane,  and  I  went  there  together."90 

Eleven  days  later,  on  Thursday,  14  Feb.  1980,  Mom's 
emotional  journal  entry  proclaimed,  "He's  gone!  Our 
years  of  working,  hoping,  praying,  preparing  are  ended  —  as 
we  had  hoped  and  dreamed.  Duane  left  for  the  missionary 
training  center  (MTC)  in  Provo  at  5:30  a.m.  "91 

With  both  Grandma  Hall  and  Duane  gone,  Mom 
and  Dad  received  $500.00  less  per  month  than  previ- 
ously —  $300.00  less  for  Grandma  Hall's  care  and 
$200.00  less  for  Duane's  loss  as  a  Social  Security 
dependent.  A  new  cost  would  be  Duane's  monthly 
$280.00  mission  support.  "My  finances  are  tight  at  this 
point, "  Dad  wrote  a  few  weeks  after  Duane  left,  "But 
with  some  outside  work  together  with  social  security, 
I'm  sure  I  can  manage."92 


61  Ltsson  in  Pridt 

Someone  once  wrote  that  every  moment  is  not 
equal.  Some  moments  simply  pass.  Other  mo- 
ments determine  the  course  of  life.  Dad  experi- 
enced one  of  those  defining  moments  in  the  spring  of 
1980.  Mom  recorded  it  in  her  journal. 

13  April  1980 

The  past  3  days  have  brought  a  dramatic,  traumatic 
experience  into  our  lives  and  marriage.  .  .  .  And  it  may 
change  the  schedule  of  our  lives. 

It  all  stinted  with  innocent  jesting  and  the  usual  banter 
between  Bishop  Reed  Johnson  and  Versal.  I  Reed  was  bishop 
of  a  nearby  ward.}    These  2  have  worked  together  at  A<  e 
Construction  for  over  25  years.  I\eed  is  the  crane  operator 
and  Versal  has,  on  many,  many  occasions,  fixed  the  crane 
Reed,  remodeled  it,  helped  transport  it  (it  requires  2  men  to 
move  it  from  place  to  place       one  driving  the  truck  part  and 
one  steering  that  '  ^-block-long  boom  away  from  Can 
power  lines,  houses).  Anyway,  Reed  and  \  ersal  enjoy  each 
other,  respet  t  each  other,  and  always  have  some  testing 
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-  necktie. 

h:  both  \  ersal  and  I  had  meetings  at  the  same 

ter  [two  blocks  away],  and  about  the  tame 
timi  \  'ersal  had  to  wait  a  little  while 

his  meeting  and  Bp.  Johnson  and  [Stake]  Pres.  Devere 
I  who  lived  in  the  tame  ward  as  Mom  and  Dad] 
met  Versal  in  the  foyer.  Jestingly,  Bp.  Johnson  accosted 

-<?/  with,  "Where's  your  necktie?  Pres.,  why  don't  yon 
make  this  guy  wear  a  necktie  like  the  rest  of  us  have  been 
told  to, i 

sal  laughed  angling  to  where  he  could  swipe  Bp.  John- 
-  necktie.  Then  he  put  the  tie  on  himself  and  retorted,  "I 
don't  need  one.  I  can  wear  yours.  It  looks 
better  on  me,  anyway. " 

t  further  bantering  with  Reed,  Versal 
returned  the  tie  and  they  all  went  into  the 
chapel  for  the  bishopric  meeting,  a  meeting 

■  ill  members  of  all  the  7  bishoprics  in 
Logan  Stake. 

And  then  it  happened.  Pres.  McAllister 
conducted  some  other  business,  then  he 
turned  to  the  subject  of  dress  codes  for  the 
brethren  in  Logan  Stake  —  and  he's  as  strict 
about  that  as  though  he  were  still  a  mission 
president.  (I  certainly  don't  sec  his  wife 
hither  and  you  in  slacks!)  At  length,  vehe- 
mently, he  lectured  on  the  wearing  of  proper 
suits  and  ties  whenever  a  Priesthood  holder 
was  officiating  for  the  Lord,  or  at  a  meeting, 
etc.  On  and  on! 

Versal  was  intensely  humiliated,  deeply 
hurt,  feeling  that  the  remarks  were  directed 
specifically  at  him  —  a  chastisement  in 
front  of  his  peers!  Versal,  neatly  dressed  in 
a  matching  brown  shirt,  pants  and  his 
beloved  (and  now  very  stylish)  cowboy  boots,  felt  whipped  in 
a  way  that  only  a  Spiritual  Leader  could  touch  him.  Almost 
a  public  beating  by  a  superior. 

When  I  came  home  at  10  p.m.,  Versal  was  sitting,  very 
white,  very  quiet  in  one  of  our  big  rockers.   I  knew  instantly 
that  something  drastic  had  happened.  The  whole  episode 
burst  from  him  in  frustration  and  icy  fury.  He  said:   "At 

■  I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was  hearing!    I  lieu  I  just 
wanted  to  get  up  and  walk  out  even  as  Pres.  A  IcAllister  was 
talking,  but  I  hung  on  to  myself.   As  soon  as  the  meeting 

er,  I  left       I  didn't  talk  to  anyone!  I  came  home  and 
you  weren't  here.   I  di  >  to  Bishop  Norton's  [the 

bishop  /  ounselor  to]  and  he  hadn't  come  home 

I  came  back  here.   I  hen  I  tin*  to  the  stake  house 


Bishop  Reed  Johnson 


and  finally  found  Pres.  McAllister.  Then  I  told  him,   "I'll 
r  be  to  a  meeting  again  improperly  dressed.   I'll  be  in  a 
white  shirt,  suit,  and  tie.  But  I  certainly  resent  being  told- 
off  in  front  of  my  friends  and  peers.  Please  tell  me  to  my 
next  time,  privately!" 

In  the  face  ofVersal's  apparent  anger,  Pres.  McA.  said 
very  little,  no  explanation,  no  apology.  Though  this  added 
fuel  to  Versal's  auger,  it  prevented  an  argument  or  debilitat- 
ing auger  on  both  sides.   Versal  further  explained  his  long- 
standing friendship  with  Reed  Johnson  as  well  as  his  long, 
respectful  work  among  and  esteem  for  the  laboring  men  — 
the  builders  who,  as  a  rule,  are  the  non-tie-wearing  class. 
But,  in  his  inherently  honest  way,  Versal 
admitted  that  the  situation  under  stress 
{the  evening's  meeting]  was  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal one,  and  he  was  wrong  in  dressing  so 
casually  as  a  church  leader.  And  lie  left. 

So  Versal  and  I  discussed  the  situation, 
but  his  hurt  persisted  —  offended  pride  is  a 
terrible  goad.  We  knelt  in  prayer  before 
going  to  bed,  pleading  for  help.  But  Versal 
tossed  and  turned  all  night  and  neither  of 
us  awoke  refreshed.  So  1  suggested,  "Today 
is  Fri.,  the  sun  is  shining  a  bit,  I'm  free  of 
meetings  today  and  so  are  you  —  let's  go 
fishing  up  on  Condie. " 

Versal  cleaned  out  the  boat;  I  packed  a 
nice  lunch  .  .  .  We  hooked  the  boat,  for  the 
1st  time,  behind  the  shiny-clean,  little 
Toyota  pickup  and  departed.  But  the  wind, 
a  very  cold  wind,  blew  and  blew  on  Condie. 
We  finally  caught  3,  but  it  was  just  too 
cold,  so  we  were  home  long  before  dark. 
Before  we  retired  Versal  said,  "Tomorrow  is 
our  Priesthood  day  at  the  temple.  I  should  , 
So  Sat.  we  2  went  to  the  temple  for  an  Endowment  Session. 
And  that  didn't  help  at  all  for  many  of  Versal's  peers  were 
there  as  well  as  Pres.  McAllister  and  all  Versal's  humiliation 
came  flooding  back.   By  the  end  of  the  session,  Versal  was  SO 
up-tight  that  he  was  white-faced  and  blazing-eyed.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  Pres.  McA  shook  hands  with  me  and  asked 
if  we'll  stiiu  for  one  more  session  —  Versal  hadn't  joined  me 
yet;  I  was  waiting  for  him.  I  told  Pres.  McA.  "I  don't  know 
if  we'll  be  able  to."  Lor  I'd  seen  the  strained  look  on  Vers 
face  all  thru  the  session. 

As  Versal  and  1  were  descending  to  the  main  floor,  gentle 
Bishop  Wiser  [from  another  Logan  Stake  ward]  joined  us 
and  asked.  "Will  you  2  go  thru  another  session  with  us? 
We're  assigned  120  ami  I've  only  been  able  to  get  80  here. 
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Many  of  us  will  have  to  repeat." 

Versal  flatly  replied,  "No,  we  can't. "  And  I  knew  we 
couldn't. 

When  we  got  home,  Versal  tended  the  furnace,  which  is 
giving  us  trouble  right  now,  then  got  in  his  pickup  and  left. 
Deb  had  arrived  for  a  customary  visit;  Sis.  Sandra  Reese , 
from  next  door,  came  to  ask  a  favor.  A  little  later  Colleen 
and  [3-year-old]  Christine  dropped  by.  Lauris  on  his  bicycle, 
Dorth  on  hers  with  jimmy  [age  5]  in  the  kiddie-seat,  and 
proud  [6-year-old]  Marci  riding  her  little  bike  "all-alone" 
came  riding  in.  Naturally,  each  visitor  asked,  "Where's 
Dad?" 

And,  in  a  little  while  they  all  departed; 
the  Lauris  Davises  to  pedal  on  down  to 
Willow  Park;  Colleen  and  Christine  to  go 
shopping.  But  Deb  stayed.  She  and  Duane 
have  learned  to  "read"  Versal  and  me  with 
uncanny  accuracy,  so  she  asked  what  was 
wrong.  And  we  conversed  at  length  about 
this  terrifi/ing  problem.   We  decided  that 
maybe  a  mission  for  Versal  and  me  now, 
instead  of  in  2  years,  as  we'd  planned, 
would  be  the  solution.  But  there  were  twin 
hang-ups:  1.  Would  Versal  go;  would  that 
be  mere  escapism?  and,  2.  Finances.  With 
Dunne's  mission  costing  $280.00  a  month. 
No  way  would  we  jeopardize  his  mission! 

When  I  suggested  a  nozv-missio}i  to 
Versal,  for  us  to  get  a  new  perspective  on 
the  Lord's  work,  he  wasn't  as  negative  as  I 
thot  he'd  be,  but  the  running-away  from  the 
situation  repelled  him  even  more  than  the 
expense  problem.  And  1  kept  thinking  that 
Pres.  McAllister  would  still  be  our  Priest- 
hood Leader  when  ice  came  back.  The  prob- 
lem just  might  still  be  here. 

I'd  decided  to  fast  this  day  (Sat.)  and  ask  for  help.  Early 
Sun.  morning  Versal  mentioned  that  this  was  fast  Sun.  I'd 
forgotten  that.  (Sun.  6  April  had  been  Apr.  Conf.)  So  we 
orepared  to  pray  and  fast  together  us  usual.  Then  I  suggested 
that  we  go  together  to  see  Pres.  McAllister.   After  a  few 
moments  of  thought,  I  reminded  him  of  one  of  Pres.  McAllis- 
er's  goals  he'd  often  stressed  to  Stake  Officers:   "If  you've 
tffended  or  wronged  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  lime,  be  sure 
It  is  made  right. "  And  I  had  faith  that  Pres.  McA.  would  do 
'his.  Thankfully,  Versal  and  I  knew  that  the  gospel  teaches, 
iso,  that  we  should  go  to  those  who  have  offended  u^  iind 
cork  things  out.  We  have  discovered  that  study  ami  activity 
n  the  gospel  can  make  a  person  much  more  forgiving  and 


Pres.  Devere  McAllister 


understanding  and  tolerant  of  other's  mistakes  —  and  tol- 
erant of  others'  intolerance.  And  understanding  of  others' 
idealism! 

Versal  readily  agreed  to  go  again  to  Pres.  McA.  I  phoned 
his  home  at  7  a.m.;  Ila  [his  wife]  said  the  Pres  was  at  his  office 
at  the  stake  center.  I  phone  there.  Pres.  McA.  answered.  I 
simply  said,  "I  have  a  problem.  May  we  come  and  talk  to 
you  right  now?"  He  replied,  "Of  course,  come  right  over. " 
Versal  and  I  knelt  in  prayer,  then  we  walked  over  to  the 
stake  center.  There  I  was  silent  as  a  now-calm  Versal  stated 
his  problem  and  hurt  and  we  all  understood  as  Pres.  McA. 
told  us:  "I  had  come  to  that  meeting  prepared  to  and  intend- 
ing to  be  very  emphatic  on  dress  codes. 
During  the  preceding  month  I'd  encoun- 
tered 2  problems:  First,  I'd  attended  a  ward 
meeting  where  the  brethren  were  very  care- 
lessly dressed  and  the  ward  reflects  it  — 
there  are  problems  and  carelessness  in 
ward  administration.  I  hope  to  help  them 
to  take  pride  in  themselves  as  the  Lord's 
workers  and  in  his  work.  Second,  we've 
been  having  some  problems  with  the  youth 
in  our  stake  and  I've  been  interviewing 
mam/  of  them.   When  1  demand  that  they 
come  to  an  interview  dressed  appropri- 
ately, they  act  and  talk  differently  than  if 
they  come  slouching  in. " 

Then  Pres.  McA.  assured  Versal  again 
and  again  that  he'd  meant  no  personal 
offense,  had  certainly  not  been  directing 
his  remarks  at  Versal.   He  came  over  to 
Versal,  vnt  his  arms  around  him,  and 
crying,  begged  his  forgiveness.   There 
were  tears  3  ways. 

Versal,  trying  to  erase  the  tears  said 
laughingly,  "We'd  even  talked  of  escaping  on  a  mission  now. " 
Pres.  McA.  became  very  earnest:  "A  mission!  Would  you 
go  on  a  mission  now?  Please  don't  wait  until  Duane  gets 
home  (in  2  years}!    We  desperately  need  adult  couples,  and 
we  just  can't  get  many  to  go  from  our  stake.   Would  you  go 
soon?   You're  needed  now!" 

So  we  discussed  the  mission  possibilities  and  problems 
a  time  ami  we  promised  to  consider  it  very  seriously  and 
prayerfully.   And  in  the  new  light  of  love  and  understand- 
ing, not  escapism. 

. . .  Gratefully,  Versal  and  I  bore  our  testimonies  in  I 
meeting  that  day.   I  SO  much  love  \  'ersal,  I'm  proud  of  hi) 
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A       fter  over  four  decades  of  dedicated  work  and 
/  \     consistent  nurturing  to  support  a  houseful  of 
JL     JL  children  and  others,  Dad,  age  64,  and  Mom, 
ge  63,  suddenly  found  themselves  mostly  alone  in  the 
spring  of  1980. 

Their  six  oldest  children  were  married  and  gone. 
Still-single-but-living-at-home  Deb,  age  24,  was  either 
attending  classes  at  U.S.U.  or  off  with  friends  most  of 
the  time.  Duane,  age  19,  had  left  on  his  mission  to 
New  England  in  mid-February.  And  a  mere  five  days 
after  his  departure,  Grandma  Hall,  Mom's  87-year-old 
mother,  who  had  lived  with  Mom  and  Dad  for  six 
years,  had  died  after  a  brief  bout  with  the  flu. 

Feeling  strangely  odd  in  the  quiet,  empty  house, 
Dad  wrote  in  his  journal  in  March,  "Mom  and  I  seem 
to  rattle  around  here  quite  a  bit."1  After  Dad's  misun- 
derstanding with  Pres.  McAllister  in  April  (see  pp.  269- 
271)  they  began  talking  "mission." 

Six  weeks  later,  after  receiving  a  newsy,  upbeat  letter 
from  Duane,   Dad  recorded  his  pride  in  his  son's 
mission  progress  by  jotting  an  ebullient,  "Great  going!!" 
in  his  journal.  Then  he  wrote: 

"Speaking  of  missions!!!    Mom  and  I  decided  on 
applying  for  assignment.  We  have  turned  in  all  of  our 
formal  paper  requests  and  have  had  our  dental  and 


Elder  Versal  Davis  and  Sister  Thelma  Davis,  newly  called 
welfare  services  missionaries,  pose  for  .)  photo  .it  the  Mission 
Draining  Center  in  Provo,  Utah,  19  Nov.  1480. 


physical  checkups.  We  are  now  waiting  for  our  call. 

"Our  finances  will  be  tight  but  I'm  sure  they  can  be 
arranged.  Tarn  and  John  are  going  to  stay  and  rent  our 
home  while  we  are  gone.  Preparations  seem  to  be  end- 
less. My  bishopric  duties  are  many  but  rewarding. 
I've  done  considerable  temple  work  this  summer 
especially  in  the  baptistry.  I  almost  hate  to  discontinue 
this  in  favor  of  a  mission.  1  am  in  my  4th  year  as  a  1  st 
counselor  [in  the  bishopric]. ": 

Mom  and  Dad's  "rattling  around"  in  an  empty 
house  was  short-lived  for  John  and  Tami  and  their 
three  children  moved  in  with  them  in  early  summer. 
John  had  finished  his  military  hitch  in  Florida,  and  had 
obtained  a  job  working  at  Gossner's  Cheese  in  Logan. 
The  Clarks  needed  a  furnished  home  and  Mom  and 
Dad  needed  someone  to  watch  over  theirs  while  they 
served  their  mission,  so  the  two  families  shared  quar- 
ters for  a  few  months  until  mission  departure  time. 

While  waiting  to  leave,  Dad  worked  as  much  as  he 
could  at  Ace  Mill  to  pad  their  small  financial  reserve 
and  got  in  as  much  fishing  as  he  could  manage.  On  5 
Oct.  1980,  two  weeks  before  their  departure,  he  wrote: 

"Mom  and  I  are  going  to  go  on  our  last  tishii 
trip  tomorrow.  Wo  plan  to  \  i  >it  Blackfoot  Resen  oir, 
sta)  overnight  there,  then  on  our  w.n  home  rues,  we 
will  launch  the  boat  on  Gondii"  Res.   We  have  spoilt 
main  enjoj  able  hours  together  while  fishing  ^no\  I'm 

going  to  tool  badly  about  gh  Lng  this  up  tor  IS  months 
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August  14,  1980 


Mrs.  Thelaa  Hall  Davis 
Logan   1st,  Logan  Utah  Stake 
371  Uost  200  South 
Logan,  ntah  8»321 
«36 

Dear  Sister  Davis: 

lou  are  hereby  oalled  to  serve  as  a  missionary  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  labor 
in  the  Arizona  Te»pe  Mission  as  a  Welfare  Services 
Missionary. 

Tou  should  report  to  the  Missionary  Training  Center 
In  Provo,  Utah  on  Thursday,  October  23,  1980. 

You  have  been  recommended  as  one  worthy  to  represent  the 
Lord  In  proclaiming  the  restored  gospel.   You  will  be 
an  official  representative  of  the  Church.   As  such,  you 
will  be  expected  to  maintain  highest  standards  of  conduct 
and  appearance  by  keeping  the  commandments,  living 
mission  rules,  and  following  the  counsel  of  your  mission 
president. 

You  will  also  be  expected  to  devote  all  your  time  and 
attention  to  serving  the  Lord,  leaving  behind  all  other 
personal  affairs.   As  you  do  the3e  things,  the  Lord  will 
bless  you  and  you  will  become  an  effective  advocate  and 
messenger  of  the  Truth.   We  place  in  you  our  confidence 
and  pray  that  the  Lord  will  help  you  meet  your  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Lord  will  reward  the  goodness  of  your  life.   Greater 
blessings  and  more  happiness  than  you  have  yet  experienced 
await  you  as  you  humbly  and  prayerfully  serve  the  Lord 
in  this  labor  of  love  among  His  children. 

We  ask  that  you  please  send  your  written  acceptance 
promptly,  endorsed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  ward 
or  branch  where  you  live. 

Sincerely, 


_   •     

President 


The  Call 

(Dad's  Journal  3,  p.  58  —  A-  &ug. 
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Mom's  mission  call  (identical  to  Dad's),  14  Aug.  1980. 

I  hey  learned  in  accompanying  documents  they  would  be  serving 
in  a  branch  composed  of  Maricopa  Indians,  one  of  several  tribes 
on  the  Gila  Indian  Reservation.   They  also  discovered  they  would 
live  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.4 

The  duties  of  Welfare  Services  Missionaries  are  described  as 
follows  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Mormonism: 

A  Welfare  Services  missionary  program  responds  to  requests  from  Church 
units  around  the  world  with  spa  nil  needs  that  exceed  local  resource*. 
Primarily  young  women  and  older  persons  with  special  skills  are  called 
to  go,  at  their  own  expense,  to  these  areas  to  train  people  in  basic  child 
lopment, family  relations,  nutrition,  sanitation,  health  care,  social 
work,  counseling  and  agriculture  or  vocational  training.  In  1990  there  were 
about  280  Wei)  missionaries.5 


We  received  our  appointments  and  were 
somewhat  surprised  and  dismayed  in 
them.  [See  Mom's  comments  in  Chapter 
Note  6.]  We  expected  departure  in  early  Sept.  but  the 
date  has  been  set  for  Oct.  22.  Also  the  area  is  one  of 
question  —  it  is  in  a  hot  area  and  may  present  some 
[health]  problems.  We  expect  to  be  working  with  Indi- 
ans as  welfare  services  missionaries. 

I've  wondered  a  great  deal  about  just  what  I  may  be 
called  to  do.  But  whatever,  we  accept  the  call  and  will 
do  our  best.  The  mission  is  the  Arizona  Tempe  Mission. 
One  ray  of  hope  is  that  we  will  be  there  for  only  one 
summer  compared  to  two  winters.  We  will  arrive  back 
home  in  the  spring  of  1982  in  time  to  plant  a  garden. 
Duane  will  precede  this  by  about  two  months  [when 
he  returns  from  his  mission  in  New  England]. 

Financial  arrangements  are  going  to  be  difficult  to 
handle.  Approximate  cost  to  finance  us,  Duane, 
tithing,  and  home  expense  will  be  about  $1100  per 
month.  Fortunately,  I  have  a  few  thousand  in  retire- 
ment savings,  which  I  can  use.  I  worn'  some,  however, 
about  not  having  a  buffer  fund  in  our  last  years. 
It  should  be  easy  to  consecrate  one's  wealth  to  such  a 
cause,  but  I  truly  have  some  minor  reservations.  The 
family,  however,  has  pledged  to  help  some  and  each 
member  has  voiced  his  or  her  approval  of  our  going. 


Jn  a  Sense,  d\t  Did  Go 

flashback.  Journal  TJ,  p.  Zl) 

Versal,  before  you  leave  I'd  like  to  give  you 
something  —  that  is,  if  you  will  accept  it." 
Zola  remarked. 
"Well,  Zola,  coming  from  you  I'd  be  pleased  to  receiv 
almost  anything,"  I  replied. 

Thelma  and  I  were  sitting  on  Zola's  front  room 
couch  as  she  left  the  room  and  entered  her  bedroom. 
Soon  she  reappeared  carefully  carrying  a  cellophane 
bag  which  covered  a  brown  article  within. 

I  soon  recognized  this  to  be  a  beautiful  dress  suit, 
gazed  in  awe  and  disbelief. 

"1  want  you  to  have  it.  You  see,  Lowell  purchased 
this  just  a  few  da)  s  before  his  fatal  heart  attack.    He 
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Right:  The  announcement  of  Mom  and  Dad's  mission  call  as 

it  appeared  in  Logan's  newspaper,  The  Herald  Journal,  Oct.  20,  1980. 


purchased  it  to  wear  on  our  mission." 

Thelma  and  I  were  speechless  as  tears  dimmed  our 
(eyes.  Words  would  not  come  but  I  arose  and  embraced 
Zola  as  I  cried  unashamedly. 

Lowell,  who  had  been  my  dearest  friend,  had 
passed  away  about  a  year  earlier.  I  had  sung  a  solo  at 
I  his  service  and  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  asked. 
After  his  death,  Thelma  and  I  had  often  dropped  in  to 
I  see  Zola  at  her  home  in  Bountiful. 

Thelma  and  I  had  applied  for  and  received  our  own 
mission  calls  and  we  had  stopped  in  to  tell  Zola  about 
it.  She  was  pleased  to  learn  of  this,  but  a  note  of 
[sadness  was  detected  when  she  spoke  of  Lowell's  and 
| her  intended,  but  thwarted,  plans. 

As  we  left  to  go  I  said  to  her,  "Zola,  in  a  sense,  when 
[this  suit  goes  into  the  mission  field,  Lowell  will  be 
there  also." 

She  embraced  me  and  said,  "Goodbye." 

We  never  saw  her  again.  She  also  passed  away 
(while  Mom  and  I  were  on  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  serving  our  mission  with  a  much-appre- 
ciated, beautiful,  brown  suit. 
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Lowell  and  Zola  Keller  were  Dad  and  Mom's  life-long  friends 
dating  back  to  their  school  days  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  Photos,  1967. 


Versal  and  Thelma  Davis 

Accept  call  to 
LDS  Mission 


Thelma  and  Versal  Davis  have  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Arizona  Tempe  LDS  Mission  where 
they  will  serve  as  welfare  missionaries  among 
the  Indians. 

Their  farewell  testimonial  was  held  in  the 
Logan  1st  LDS  Ward  Sunday.  They  will  leave 
for  their  mission  on  Wednesday 

Mrs.  Davis  has  served  as  the  Logan  Stake 
Relief  Society  president  and  Versal  has  been 
the  first  counselor  in  the  Logan  1st  LDS  Ward 
bishopric. 


61  CMiitstont 

(Dad's  Journal  I  p.  64-  —  (7  Oct.  rteo) 

Today  marks  a  milestone  in  mv  life  in  the  labor 
field.  Today,  1  brought  all  mv  tools  home  from 
Ace  Mill.    Tomorrow  is  mv  65th  birthday  ^nd 
next  Wednesday  Mom  m^\  I  will  be  heading  tor  the 
mission  homo  in  Provo.  It  is  rather  sobering  to  realize 

that,  tor  tin-  first  time  in  m\  lite,  I  w  ill  not  bo  m  the 

labor  market.  1  lowever,  I  surely  hope  I  w  HI  bo  able  to 
continue  for  a  few  years  more  aftei  m)  return  from  our 
mission  area.   I ime  will  toll. 
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Dad  stands  in  front  of  the  Mission  Training  Center  building 
complex  adjacent  to  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus  in  Provo, 
I  tah,  October  1980. 


^Mission  Training  Ctnttr 

(Selected  CMfTC  Journal  entries) 

October  22, 1980  (Dad's  journal)  —  Well,  here 
we  are  at  last.  I'm  writing  this  in  room 
-4M105  of  the  Mathew  Cowley  Building  at  the 
M.T.C.  (Mission  Training  Center).  Mom  and  I  just 
returned  from  a  delicious  supper  in  the  cafeteria, 
which  is  located  in  the  main  building  of  this  huge 
i  omplex.  Over  2,000  missionaries  are  residing  here  at 
this  time. 

We  left  home  at  11:30  this  morning.  Our  little  Toyota 
truck  is  heavily  loaded  as  is  the  two-wheel  trailer, 
which  tags  behind.  The  many  tools,  equipment,  food 
supplies,  household  gear,  clothing,  books,  etc.  have 
added  up  to  quite  a  lot.  Even  with  all  we  have  with  us 
I'm  suit  we'll  have  to  eventually  get  more  when  we 
arrive  in  Arizona.  But  *ve  are  comfortably  situated  in 
our  assigned  apartment  at  this  time  and  are  preparing 
for  .)  battery  ol  informational  sessions  to  help  orient  us 
w  hili-  here. 

We  feel  muni  about  our  affairs  .it  home  as  they  rest 
w  ith  I. mi  and  fohn  in  the  home  and  Lauris  looking 
after  our  financial  affairs.  It  is  good  to  know  we  can 
in  h  things  to  our  chicks. 

Dad        Nov.  1,  ll)80 

Tin  sitting  al  our  apartment  desk  .is  the  clock  reads 


1  o'clock  a.m.    At  this  early  hour  I'm  nursing  a  bad 
head  cold  and  sore  throat.  I  have  had  this  problem  for 
two  days  and  it  seems  to  remain  with  me.    But,  like 
most  afflictions  of  this  nature,  I'm  sure  it  will  soon 
wear  off. 

This  learning  experience  here  has  been  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  collection  of  lectures,  study  classes, 
demonstrations,  visual  aids  and  other  media.  It  becomes 
almost  mind-boggling  to  absorb  and  retain  the  vast 
information  we  are  bombarded  with. 

Mom  —  Nov.  7, 1980 

Our  stay  here  has  been  like  a  honeymoon  —  doing 
things  we  love  together,  being  together,  sharing  every- 
thing. There's  such  a  warmth  and  peace.  We've  been 
able  to  resolve  our  few  differences  quickly,  and  I'm 
amazed  at  how  often  he'll  (Dork)  express  something 
I've  just  thot,  or  make  a  suggestion  that's  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue.  Besides  our  lectures,  seminars,  classes,  and| 
rap-sessions,  we  do  some  team-teaching  and  they're 
fun.  Years  ago  we  did  a  lot  of  team-teaching  and  we 
enjoyed  it,  but  then  Versal  kinda  expected  me  to  lead 
out.  But  now  he  really  takes  hold  and  is  very  clever 
and  creative. 

Dad  —  Nov.  9, 1980 

Mom  and  I  approach  our  responsibilities  with  the 
Lamanites  with  greater  and  greater  resolve.  Our  training 
here,  I'm  sure,  will  be  very  valuable  in  the  field  as  we 
serve  on  the  Maricopa  Indian  Reservation.  1  under- 
stand the  Indians  there  are  known  as  the  Pima  Tribe. 
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Dad  —  Nov.  13, 1980 

I  am  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  MTC  laundry  room. 
Mom  is  operating  the  machines  as  we  take  advantage 
of  the  allotted  time  on  'P'  (Preparation)  day.  This  is 
also  the  day  the  new  young  missionaries  arrive.  This 
can  be  attested  to  by  viewing  the  immense  assortment 
of  luggage  pieces  in  the  main  building. 

Since  we  came  here,  I've  been  thinking  about  some- 
thing. It  is  this:  For  some  years  now  I've  often  asked 
myself  this  question:  Have  I  reached  the  point  in  life 
when  I  must  admit  that  I've  reached  the  fork  in  the 
road,  which  shortly  leads  to  old  age?  I've  often  admit- 
ted that,  in  terms  of  years,  I'm  getting  along  but  my 
health  has  been  very  good  and  so  I've  kept  telling 
myself  that  I  was  still  far  from  that  inevitable  cross- 
road. But  after  seeing  this  awesome  collection  of 
young  men  and  women  here  I  can't  kid  myself  any 
longer.  They  run  here.  They  run  there.  They  laugh. 
They  sing.  They  radiate  energy  and  enthusiasm.  I  can 
hardly  remember  the  years  when  I  must  have  appeared 
the  same  way.  Being  young  and  vigorous  is  truly 
glorious. 

But,  I  am  not  dismayed.    I  am  grateful  I  feel  as  well 
as  I  do.  Surely  life  has  been  kind  to  me.  Mom  and  I 
are  both  in  very  good  health  and  are  optimistic  about 
the  future  even  though  we  walk  now  rather  than  run. 


Sister  Thelma  Davis,  welfare  services  missionary  trainee, 

with  her  blue  mission  journal  and  red  MTC  binder  on  her  lap,  sits  in 
a  comfortable  chair  at  the  MTC  between  classes,  19  Nov.  1980. 


Old  Tritz  and  the  frioward  Girl 

(flashback.  Journal  W,  p.  \4-5l 

Old  Fritz  was  a  favorite  dog  which  I  owned  for 
a  short  time  after  Thelma  and  I  were  married. 
In  another  Flashback  called  "Dogs  I've 
Owned"  (p.  104),  I  told  of  this  encounter  with  a  young 
neighbor  girl.  I  was  forced  to  kill  the  dog  because  of 
his  dangerous  nature. 

But  this  episode  had  an  interesting  second  chapter. 
It  went  like  this: 

In  1980  Thelma  and  I  were  in  Provo,  Utah,  at  the 
Missionary  Training  Center.  One  evening  we  exited 
from  the  cafeteria  building  and  were  returning  to  our 
assigned  room  to  retire  for  the  night.  Two  people  were 
crossing  the  same  area  that  we  were  and  from  the  lady 
I  heard  this  remark:  "Brother  Davis,  gee,  it's  good  to 
see  you  here.  Are  you  a  missionary  also?" 

Stopping  and  looking  her  way,  I  said,  "Yes,  Thelma 
and  I  are  training  here." 

She  and  her  husband  walked  up  to  us  and  she 
evidently  noticed  my  consternation  and  then  said, 
"You  know  me,  don't  you?" 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't.  You  look 
familiar  but  I've  forgotten  your  name." 

Then  she  said,  "I'm  one  of  the  Howard  girls  who 
used  to  live  near  you  and  this  is  my  husband,  Brother 
Welker." 

Then  I  recognized  her  in  a  vague  way  and  said, 
"Well,  you  remember  my  wife  Thelma  don't  you?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  she  replied. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  in  getting  reacquainted, 
I  said,  "I  recall  when  a  dog  of  mine  attacked  and  bit  the 
wrist  of  one  of  your  sisters.   I  was  mortified  when  that 
took  place." 

"What  do  you  mean  'one  o\  my  sisters'?  I  Hat  w  as 
me!"  she  replied  emphatically.  '  in  tact,  I've  still  got  the 
scars."   Whereupon  she  turned  her  wrist  so  1  could  see 
it  plainly.    I  here  were  the  telltale  scars  that  Thelma  and 
I  had  dressed  and  bandaged  as  open,  bleeding  wounds 

forty  years  ago. 

I  then  told  her  that  I  had  destroyed  the  doe  the  next 
d>n  after  the  event  took  place. 

lb  tins  she  uttered  real  disma)  ,\\^\  said,  "I'm  aw  full) 
son\  you  did  that.  I  didn't  know  until  now. 

So  again  I  remembered  a  choice  shepherd  ,\n>.\ 
cattle  dog  even  alter  fort)  \  ears 
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We  turned  smith  and  traveled 
about  ' :  mile  to  a  little 
green  cinder  block  church 
surrounded  by  a  high,  mesh  fence 

topped  w  ith  3  strands  ol  barbed  wire. 
But  the  gate  into  the  big  churchyard 

u  >is  broken.  ! :  ol  it  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  grass  v\  as  just  a  tew  dry  tufts  here 
and  there.  Three  stunted  palms  grew 
in  the  front  and  three  other  trees  in  the 
back  drooped  from  lack  of  water. 

And  there,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
little  church,  stood  a  big,  long  trailer 
house  (mobile  home  is  the  correct 
name,  Versal  says).  White,  not  new,  but 
certainly  tar  more  than 
Versal  and  I  need,  it's 
quite  palatial  for  this 
humble  vicinity;  It's 
\  ery  much  like  the  one 
Brent  &  Inge  had,  and 
the  one  Lauris  and 
Dorth  had.  Two  bed- 
rooms, big  bath,  good- 
si/ed  kitchen  and 
frontroom.  Color 
scheme  brown  and 
burnt-orange  through- 
out. 

But  the  sobering, 
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humbling  thing  is  how  hard  Pres.  Farrell,  his  wife,  his 
counselors,  and  their  w  ives  have  worked  to  get  this 
trailer  house  dost  $7800),  move  it  here,  hook  it  up  to 
the  little  church's  water  system,  electric  system,  tele- 
phone svstem,  scrub  and  clean  it,  then  donate  some  of 
their  own  furniture  to  furnish  it. 

All  ot  the  bran<  h  leadership  organization  is  white 
and  all  must  drive  a  minimum  ot  l()  miles  each  way  to 
tr\  to  make  this  branch  go,  but  they've  been  losing 
ground.  Pres  I  arrell  hasn't  missed  a  single  meeting 
here  in  the  vear  he's  been  Branch  President.   In  fact, 
he's  j'  i  a  minimum  ot  2  tups  a  week  out  here. 

I  le's  hauled  Indians  to  <  hun  h,  ba<  k  home,  to  activities 
,wu\  ba<  k  home.  I  le  ,\nd  his  wife  have  done  the  janitor 
k;  he's  lived  pipes,  toilets,  broken  w  indows,  jimmied 
doors    but,  in  spite  ot  all,  ,wu\  the  Indian  kids  love 


him,  they  haven't  one  single  active  male  Indian  mem- 
ber of  Priesthood  age,  and  only  4  active  women  who 
come  and  bring  about  a  dozen  children. 

The  stake  certainly  has  tried  to  give  top-talent  to 
this  struggling  branch.  But  after  a  year  of  such  intense 
effort,  Pres.  Farrell  explained  to  us:  "We  just  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do.  We've  pleaded  and  prayed  for 
help.  We've  done  everything  we  knew  how  to  do. 
Sometimes  we've  felt  like  asking  the  stake  to  close  this 
Branch  —  but  we  just  couldn't.  We  knew  it  had  to  go, 
somehow!  You're  the  answer  to  our  prayers." 

But  the  prayers  will  have  to  be  increased  now!  How 
can  we,  2  very  naive  people,  possibly  be  an  answer  to 
such  fervent  prayers  if  we  aren't  guided  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord! 

And  I  listen  to  the  wind  howl  outside,  and  occasion- 
ally the  gaunt  dogs  around  here,  unusually  so  silent  — 
definitely  not  white  man's  barking  kind,  howling  so 
much  like  coyotes  that  even  Versal  has  to  listen  care- 
fully and  finally  say:  "I  believe  they're  dogs  running.  I 
think."  [Dad  later  realized  they  were  indeed  coyotes] 
It's  eerie  at  night.  I  turn  up  the  stereo  as  I  write  to 
keep  the  chills  down. 
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^Maricopa  Indian  Branch 

IDad's  Journal  I  p.  74-,  —  23  _aW.  I9so> 

n'm  sitting  at  our  table  in  the  mobile  home  which 
has  been  set  up  for  us  on  property  which  also 
supports  the  LDS  chapel.  This  location  is  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  southwest  of  Phoenix.  The  area  is 
quite  flat  and  consists  of  farmland  which  grows  cotton, 
alfalfa,  row  crops,  and  orchards.  This  is  an  Indian 
reservation  and  is  quite  bereft  of  lawns,  flowers,  and 
other  non-essential  growth.  The  homes  are  very 
modest,  being  small  frame  or  masonry.  Also  many 
trailer-type  residences  are  evident.  Some  units  are 
accompanied  by  a  ramshackle  shed  or  perhaps,  an  out- 
house. The  area  is  generally  dusty. 

But,  our  mobile  home  is  quite  nice  and  convenient 
with  all  the  regular  utilities  connected  to  it. 

We  moved  into  this  home-away-from-home  just  yes- 
terday. The  branch  president,  a  Brother  Farrell,  helped 
us  get  situated.  Everybody  has  been  very  helpful  and 
cordial,  even  many  of  the  local  Lamanite  population. 

We  attended  the  first  meetings  today  and  were 
asked  to  talk.  This  we  did  and  then  held  an  informal 
open  house  after  church.   These  people  are  very 
relaxed  and  pay  little  attention  to  a  clock. 


The  back  of  the  Maricopa  Branch  Chapel  of  the  Church  of 
fesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  on  the  Cila  Indian  Reservation  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mom  and  Dad  lived  in  the  mobile  home  to  the 
right  —  she  called  it  "Our  long,  tin  box,"  1981. 


Ont  &ctivt  tMtmbtr 

Talkative,  friendly  Wilma  Redbird,  was  the  Mari- 
copa Branch's  only  active  adult  (on  a  roster  of 
84)  on  the  first  Sunday  Mom  and  Dad  attended 
church.  But  she  was  excitedly  preoccupied  by  a 
Church  News  photographer  that  day  thus  their  formal 
acquaintance  with  her  was  delayed.  However,  Mom 
and  Dad  soon  got  to  know  Wilma  very  well. 

A  product  of  the  Church's  Indian  Placement  Program, 
she  and  her  twin  sister,  Winona,  were  considered 
"apples"  by  the  other  Indians  —  red  on  the  outside, 
white  on  the  inside.9 

Eight  months  later,  when  the  Church  News  feature 
article  finally  appeared,  Mom  wrote  in  her  journal: 

When  the  "Church  News"  came  today,  I  was  some- 
what critical  as  I  read  the  article  on  Wilma  Redbird. 
She'd  told  me  yesterday  that  the  story,  photographed 
on  our  1st  Sundav  here,  23  Nov.  1980,  was  finallv  out.  . 
.  Naturally  Wilma  is  excited,  yet  sad.  This  [glowing] 
article  was  true  [when  it  was]  written  [and]  Wilma  was 
at  the  peak  of  her  status  here  —  the  lone,  active,  faith- 
ful, worthv  member  here  in  this  Branch. 

Discouragingly,  though,  as  Mom  and  Dad  came  to 
know  Wilma,  they  became  acquainted  with  her  per- 
sonal demons.    Though  "active,"  she  struggled  with 
deep  and  complicated  issues,  which  weren't  unique  to 
her;  they  were  pervasive  in  the  Indian  community.  Her 
active  church  status  was  hollow. 


Wilma  Redbird   r»ght, 

walks  with  Branch 

Pres.  Dan-ell  F. 

Parrel  I  and  a 

group  of  Primary 

children  under 

her  direction 

after  a  moating  at 

Maricopa,  Ariz. 
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This  photo  of  Primary  President  Wilma  Redbird  and  Branch  President  Darrell  F.  Farrell  with  some  of  the  children  in 
the  Maricopa  Branch  accompanied  the  feature  article  about  Wilma  in  the  July  11,  1^81  issue  of  the  Church  News.  (The  handwritten  labeling 
i-  Mom's.)  The  photograph  is  only  one  of  many  the  photographer  took  on  Mom  and  Dad's  first  Sunday  in  the  mission  held  (23  Nov.  1980). 
His  presence  on  that  day  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  tiny  Maricopa  Branch,  as  did  Mom  and  Dad's  arrival.  Their  mobile  home,  which  had  been 
set  up  next  to  the  church,  was  a  novelty,  too,  for  they  were  its  first  occupants.  Mom  wrote: 

We  had  invited  everyone  to  come  over  for  a  tour  of  the  trailer  as  there s  a  lot  of  curiosity  about  it.  .  .  .  We  had  excited  Indian  children  running  arour. 
ing  apples  we'd  set  on  our  steps  in  a  box  for  their  treat .  .  .  and  here  came  the  photographer.  .  .  toe  got  the  full  photographic  treatment  here  in  our  trailer: : 
here  by  the  fridge,  here  by  the  door,  never  look  at  the  camera,  talk  to  each  other,  act  natural.  And  .  ed  very  few  quest;. 

surely  couldn't  have  told  him  much.'1     None  of  the  photos  of  Mom  and  Dad  were  printed  in  the  resulting  article. 


Thi  fLtdbirds'  Dogs 

idiom's  i'Mission  Journal,  19  Jan.  hsP 


Iln  the  middle  of  a  field,  in  a  semicircle  are  4  or  5 
homes  (I  can't  always  tell  an  Indian  home!).  Any- 
way, in  this  cluster  at  the  end  of  a  rough  lane  live 
theGaylurd  |and  Wilma]  Redbirds  [see  map  on  p.  285]. 

So  at  last  we  were  at  our  1  active  member's  home! 
Wilma,  in  curlers  be<  ause  ol  a  short  new  haircut, 
( ,niii'  hurrying  out  to  meet  us  accompanied  by  a  cross 
she  bit  mongrel  pups  and  3  cats.  We  had  to  step 

mosl  <  arefully.  Near  the  rough,  weed-strewn,  brushy 
small  pens  for  2  sheep  &  a  lamb  and  2  or  3 
small  horses.  Aha!  Pres.  I  arrell  had  told  us  that  the 
ownmg  ot  horses  was  a  status  symbol       they  were 
ni"  I  or  ridden,  but  the)  were  important.  Gay- 


lurd  Redbird's  penned,  scroungy  horses  were  the  1st 
we've  seen  right  here  at  Maricopa  Colonv.  .  .  We'd 
waited  'til  late  in  the  afternoon  to  go  there,  hoping 
that  big  Gaylurd  would  be  there,  but  he  wasn't.  We 
know  that  somehow  we  must  try  to  get  thru  to  him  for 
his  LDS  wife  and  kid's  sake.  We  know,  too,  that  he's  a 
descendant  of  the  ruling  (once)  Redbird  line  and,  as 
such,  haughtily  clings  the  most  fiercely  to  Indian  tradi- 
tions of  wakes,  cremation  with  pomp  &  ceremony 
keeping  horses  for  status,  avoiding  the  whites  as  much 
as  possible,  etc.  —  also  witch  doctors!  But  he  does  work! 
But  Versa  1  retreated  from  that  mass  oi  dogs  (5),  cats 
(7  were  finally  in  evidence),  kids,  weeds,  can,  boards. 
Every  time  he'd  stumbled  over  a  snoopy  pup,  the 
mother  dog  was  there  bristling.  You  can  image  how  he 
scolded  all  the  way  home.  Versa!  hopes  Gaylurd  will 
let  him  help  fix  his  pickup.  Time  will  tell!12 
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Dad  and  Mom  found  out  why  the  Redbirds  tolerated 
—  loved  —  their  dogs  a  few  months  later.  Mom  wrote 
on  7  March  1981: 

[Gaylurd  Redbird,  Wilma's  husband]  told  us  that  a 
pack  of  dogs  had  killed  one  of  their  little  lambs  night 
before  last,  so  he'd  had  to  build  a  high,  tight  fence  to 
put  their  other  2  in.  I  asked  if  maybe  it  wasn't  killed 
by  coyotes.  He  said:  "No,  the  dogs  came  back." 

We  know  that  Indians  do  not  kill  dogs  —  at  least  the 
Maricopa  don't.  I  quote  from  their  own  history:  'Horse 
meat  was  eaten  but  not  dog,  'because  a  dog  is  a  person' 
(Yuman  Tribes  of  the  Gila  River,  Spier,  pp.  74,  254).  .  .  So, 
Gaylurd,  the  very  tradition-bound  Redbird  had  fenced- 
in  his  sheep,  but  had  not  a  hint  of  resentment  toward 
the  dogs.  .  .  .  Now  I  understand  why  Wilma  loves  and 
kisses  and  fondles  that  mean  bitch  she  has  and  they 
keep  all  her  pups." 


'Thanksgiving 

(Dad's  Journal  I  p.  75  —  30  _aW.  i9so> 

Instead  of  visiting  the  Farrell's  for  Thanksgiving, 
Mom  and  I  drove  to  [my  nephew]  Dean  Davis' 
place  where  we  enjoyed  a  very  good  dinner.  Also, 
we  met  some  of  the  family  (Floyd's),  which  I  had  not 
seen  for  many  years.  Dean's  children  were  there,  most 
of  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  His  son  is  a  'dead 
ringer'  of  his  father.  His  daughters  are  very  attractive 
and  very  nice.    I'm  sure  Floyd  is  very  proud  of  all  of 
them.  LaVern  and  his  family  were  there;  I  hadn't  seen 
them  for  30  years.    Darrell  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  there  also.  I  hadn't  seen  them  for  five  or  six  years. 
[My  sister]  Vera  and  Bert  joined  us  also.  So,  all  in  all, 
this  was  a  good-sized  representation  of  the  Davis  clan. 
It  did  seem  strange  that  this  took  place  in  Arizona 
rather  than  Idaho.    But  years  have  a  tendency  to  up- 
root families  and  scatter  them  in  various  places.  Our 
immediate  family  is  quite  widely  separated  at  this  time. 
One  does  not  need  a  sign  to  indicate  the  boundaries 
of  the  [Maricopa  Indian]  reservation.  One  side  has 
typical,  white  people  homes  with  nice  yards,  barns, 
machinery,  trees,  cattle,  etc.  The  other  is  a  helter-skelter 
arrangement  of  very  humble  wood  or  clay  boarded 
huts.    Usually  a  gaunt  dog  is  near.   Perhaps  one  ma) 
see  >i  nice  car  but  usually  old  dilapidated  ones  are 
parked  in  various  positions  around  the  dusty  premises. 
One  thing  I  must  admit,  however,  is  th.it  m  most  cases, 
the  yards  are  clean  and  tree  from  rubbish. 


Versal  LaVel  Davis  and  his  older  sister,  Vera  Davis 
Loveland,  on  Christmas  Day,  1980. 

Mom  and  Dad  joined  the  Lowlands  on  both  Thanksgiving  Mid 
Christmas.  On  Thanksgiving  they  dined  in  Phoenix  at  the  home  ot 
their  nephew,  Dean  Davis,  the  son  of  Versal  and  Vera's  brother, 
Floyd  Davis.  On  Christmas  they  drove  to  Mesa,  w  here  they  enjo)  ed 
each  other's  company  at  Bert  and  Vera's  winter  home. 

Dad  and  Vera  were  the  last  survivors  in  a  family  ot  nine  siblings. 


Ooldtn  Ptatts 

UMom'S  Journal  —  Jan.  15.  1980 

We  found  a  Sears  store  \\  lien'  Versa!  bought 
his  needed  router  ($60)  and  I  found  some 
black  elastic. , .  .  Versal  cut  out  the  wood  to 
make  another  sot  ot  gold  pi. id's  to  use  as  .i  V  isiul  aid. 
I  [e  made  one  \  ears  ago  in  I  ogan  &  it  w  .is  much  used 
e\  en  m  Switzerland  b\  Brent. 
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7m  SZpacht! 

CJlashback,  J^Kmui  w.  p.  \to) 

You  go  on  in  the  store.  I'll  wait  here  in  the  car/' 
rhelma  said,  after  we  had  parked  our  little 
royota  pickup  in  trout  ot  the  somewhat 
ken  dow  n  store.    This  simple  commercial  building 
w  as  just  off  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation.  It  was 
patronized  b)  some  white  people  but  mostly  by  Indians 
from  the  reserv  ation. 

I  went  inside  to  purchase  an  article  or  two  and 
while  doing  so,  the  following  took  place: 

Thelma  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  truck  when  she 
observed  a  rickety  car  drive  up  and  park  near  our  unit. 
An  Indian  man  got  out  and  walked  into  the  store. 
An  Indian  woman  remained  in  the  car.  Thelma  casually 
glanced  toward  the  lady  and  noticed  that  she  was 
looking  back  at 
her.    This  woman 
w  as  holding  two 
fingers  in  ^n  up- 
right position. 
Thelma  thought 
this  was  strange 
yet  she  did  not 
realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  ges- 
ture. She  turned 
away  ^\mA  then 
looked  again  at 
the  Indian 
w  oman.  The  lady 
was  becoming 
more  emphatic 
,mm.\  more  deter- 
mined to  get 
I  helma's  atten- 
tion. I  low  ever 
Thelma  again 

diverted  her  gaze  elsewhere  until  the  Indian  lady  got 
hurriedly  out  of  the  car,  stood  by  it,  ^uo\  again  very, 
plainly  again  held  up  the  two  fingers.  By  this 
time  I  helma  felt  that  she  should  at  least  try  to  find  out 
what  the  woman  was  tr\  ing  to  diK  She  got  out  of  the 
truck  and  walked  over  to  the  Indian  woman. 

'"Don't  you  know  what  this  means?"    rhe  lad} 
demanded  ol  rhelma  as  she  held  up  the  two  fingers 

i  in. 

<  I'm  sorry,"  I  helma  meel  1\  replied. 


Mom's  Journal:  "Laveen  Country  Store,  the  one  store  near  the  reservation,  but 

Wow!  Did  it  jack-up  its  prices!  This  is  where  the  Apache  woman  told  me  whites  weren't  wanted 
on  the  reservation. 


"Well,  it  means  come  over  here." 
1  helma  then  realized  she  had  disregarded  a  common! 
Indian  custom.  She  apologized  and  then  asked  what 
the  Indian  lady  wanted. 

Without  directly  answering,  the  woman  said,  very 
emphatically,  "You  white  people  are  not  welcome  on 
the  reservation!  This  is  Indian  land." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you." 
"Get  off  this  land.  We  don't  want  you  around  here,"  i 
The  lady  said. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  church  missionaries  and  we 
would  like  to  help  you  if  we  can,"  Thelma  replied. 

"We  don't  need  you.   We  don't  want  you,"  the 
Indian  lady  replied. 

Then  Thelma  made  a  statement,  which  was  truly 
inspired  as  she  said,  "Not  even  if  we  love  you?" 
The  lady  started  to  say  something  then  held  back. 

She  obviously 
was  shaken  bv 
Thelma's  ques- 
tion. Finally  she 
said,  "Well,  well 
mavbe  it  will  be 

J 

alright." 

At  about  this 
precise  time  I 
exited  from  the 
store  and  walked] 
toward  Thelma. 
This  short  Indian  j 
ladv  immediately! 
confronted  me 
and  majestically 
said,  "I'm  an 
Apache  and  I've  i 
got  eight  kids." 
Whereupon  I 
replied,  "Well  isn't 
that  a  coincidence? 
That's  exactly  how  many  Mom  and  I  have." 

That  broke  the  ice.    This  lady  then  told  us,  in 
friendly  Indian  fashion,  about  herself,  her  children,  her 
husband,  and  her  Indian  heritage. 

This  was  a  confrontation  which  turned  into  a  heart- 
warming experience  as  we  exchanged  remarks. 

Incidents  such  as  this  finally  cemented  our  accept- 
ance with  the  Indian  people. 


:s2  lU+«l  <&.7U 


"A  shot  of  our  front  door  view,"  wrote  Mom  of  this  photo.  The  home  Mom  and  Dad  called  the  "Redbird  Pit"  is  at  the  left,  with  its  out- 
door metal  cot  on  this  side.  The  Pee  Posh  Community  Center  is  the  large,  flat-roofed  building  in  the  center.  The  two  cars  are  driving  down 
"Redbird  Lane."  The  trailer  house  to  the  right  is  the  home  of  Mom  and  Dad's  beloved-but-troubled  Red  and  Lennidine  McMillan  family. 
(Refer  to  Mom's  sketched  map  on  p.  285.)"' 


The,  Rtdbird  Pit 

Mom  —  5  Jan.  1981 

The  front  door  view  from  our  trailer  house  has 
many  defects,  foremost  of  which  is  the  Redbird  Pit.  It's 
bad  enough  at  drinking-party-then-urinating  time;  but 
now  Marcianne,  her  little  boy,  Peanut,  and  her  present 
lover,  a  young  Mexican  wetback  we  know  only  as 
Chris,  use  the  open-air  on  our  side  of  the  Redbird  Pit 
as  their  bedroom.  Within  25  feet  of  the  road,  in  full 
view  of  5  homes,  all  bedroom  activities  take  place. 
There's  an  old  mattress-less  metal  bed  there.  That's  all. 
Oh,  they  do  have  a  tarp  or  blanket.  They  stay  abed 
until  the  flies  become  unbearable  or  some  drunks  kick, 
them  out.    Then  Marcianne  grabs  Peanut  and  leaves 
abruptly.  Chris  gets  up  more  sullenly,  deliberately.  But 
he  usually  soon  goes  to  drinking  with  them. 

Mom  —  11  May  1981 

There  must  have  been  a  big  drinking  party  at  the 
Redbird  Pit  Sun.  nite.  . .  Someone  must  have  issued 
orders,  for  Sadie's  3  littlest  kids  came  out  to  "(.lean  the 
yard."  They  spent  quite  some  time  carefull)  salvaging 
all  the  aluminum  cans.  Wow!  They  have  boxes  and 
Doxes  of  them  now.  But  the  bottles  .mmA  other  cms  thej 
threw  at  random  into  the  empty  lot  on  the  south  side 
—  and  those  kids  are  good,  experienced  throwers. 
^nd  my!  they're  good  bottle  breakers! 

Bernard,  Sadie's  husband,  has  been  staggering  in 


and  out  of  the  Pit  this  weekend,  too.  What  pathetic 
parents  —  Bernard  and  Sadie  Donahue!  And  8  kids, 
intensely  loyal  to  each  other,  but  so  well  versed  in 
lying,  cheating,  stealing,  every  subterfuge  and  all 
animalistic  vices! 

Mom  —  24  June  1981 

One  morning  last  week  I  watched  Chris  verv  care- 
fully shake  something  from  his  always-present  red 
head  turban  onto  a  piece  of  paper  then  funnel  it  into  a 
white  envelope  or  pouch  which  he  pocketed.  In  a  little 
while  Terrv  Yaramata  and  Richard  Romine  and  Chris 
sat  on  our  side  of  the  Redbird  Pit  as  Terrv  carefully 
took  the  pouch  proffered  by  Chris,  made  and  rolled  a 
cigarette  from  the  contents  and  the  3  smoked  it  in  turn 
again  and  again.  Chris  repocketed  the  pouch. 

Mom  — 5  July  1981 

[Todav]  after  an  apparently  slow  start,  the  Redbird 
Pit  booze  club  is  really  w  arming  up.   This  day  there 

were  about  1  5  adults  circulating  .\\\d  drinking  there 
amidst  the  9  little  kids. 

Mom  — 5  Aug.  1981 

None  ot  the  [adults]  work  —  at  home  or  abroad.  .  . 
I  he)  re  all  master  "sitters"      endlessly  standing  or 
sitting  in  groups,  endlessl)  talking.    I  here  .ire  no  (  hairs 
or  couches,   rhe)  sit  on  and  lean  on  cars,  on  crates  ou 

the  old  COt. 
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Suspicious  Indians 

•    :  :•   77 -T>  —  2  Die.  C»SO> 

Well,  what  do  you  want  that  picture  tor?"  the 
lu\n  \  -sot.  cow  bo)  -dressed,  middle-aged, 
buck  Indian  asked. 
I  just  w  ant  .i  photo  of  that  piece  of  equipment,"  I 
replied. 

I  his  conversation  was  partly  the  result  of  my 
wanting  to  see  a  close-up  of  a  large  beetle-like  cotton 
han ester.  I  his  particular  machine  had,  while  operating 
in  the  large  cotton  field,  caught  fire  and  burned  profusely. 
It  now  sat  abandoned  where  the  accident  took  place 
about  one-fourth  mile  from  the  nearest  public  road. 
1  he  field  is  only  about  one-halt  mile  from  our  resi- 
dence here  at  the  branch  meetinghouse. 

1  had  intimated  to 
Thelma  that  Id  like  a  pic- 
ture oi  one  of  these  mon- 
strous machines  so,  just 
prior  to  sundown,  I  walked 
down  the  public  road  until  1 
w  as  opposite  the  derelict  as 
it  rested  among  the  row  s  of 
cotton.    To  reach  it,  how  - 
e\  er,  I  had  to  go  through  a 
yard  upon  which  was  one  of 
the  simple  Indian  homes. 

As  I  entered  the  premises 
I  was  met b\  a  very  good 
looking,  30'ish  Indian  who 

greeted  me.  I  returned  the  salutation  and  asked  if  I 
could  go  across  the  property  to  the  machine. 

Yea,  sure.  Go  right  ahead,"  he  politely  answered. 

About  this  time  the  cowboy-type  appeared  from 
around  the  north  side  of  the  old  house.  He  confronted 
me  Aud  said.  "What  do  vou  want  to  go  over  there  for?" 

"I'd  like  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  cotton 
pi<  Ivy.'  I  simply  replied. 

Obviously  irritated,  he  said  in  very  explicit  words, 
I  his  is  Indian  land  and  \  ou  are  not  welcome  here. 
You're  the  second  man  to  come  here 

"Weil,  I  mean  no  harm  and  if  you  resent  my  being 
here  then  I'll  simply  forget  about  the  picture.'' 

I  turned  as  if  to  go  ba(  k  when  the  first  Indian  said. 

u  can  go  take  your  picture,  [saj  so!"  He  was  very 
he  said  this  ,]ud  at  the  same  time  placed  his 
e  hands  against  the  complaining  inu\ 

I  hesitated  and  turned  b.u  k  toward  them  when  the 


Dad's  photo  of  the  burned-out  "beetle"  cotton  harvester 


second  Indian  asked  why  I  wanted  the  picture. 

1  replied  again,    "1  simply  want  a  print.  1  have  no 
intention  of  causing  trouble.   I  came  in  here  to  ask  \  our 
permission  to  walk  over  to  the  machine." 
"You  go  right  ahead,"  the  first  reasserted. 
Thereupon  I  thanked  them  and  proceeded  around 
the  south  side  of  the  rickety  old  house.  During  this 
time  the  complaining  Indian  was  being  pushed  back 
around  the  north  side  to  a  table  around  which  a 
woman  and  another  huge  male  were  sitting. 

As  I  walked  past  I  heard  part  of  what  was 
being  discussed:  "I  don't  want,  any  da — ed  insurance 
man  around  here..." 

I  stopped,  looked  over  toward  them,  and  then  even 
though  any  one  of  them  could  probably  beat  me  to  a 
pulp,  I  promptly  confronted  them  again  and  said, 

"Now  listen,  I  say  again,  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  across 
your  property  unless  I 
know  I'm  welcome." 

The  first  Indian,  for  the 
third  time,  said,  "You  go 
take  the  picture." 

Then,  very  sullenly,  the 
second  buck  said,  "Yea,  go 
ahead.  It's  alright  with  me." 

I  was  surprised  to  hear 
this.  I  suppose  there  must 
have  been  a  little  tribal 
authority  exerted  on  him. 
So,  I  simply  voiced  my  thanks  again  and  walked  along 
the  cotton  rows  until  I  reached  the  machine.  Here  I 
snapped  about  three  frames  and  then  walked  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  last  confrontation. 

"Did  you  get  some  pictures?"  I  was  asked  by  the 
first  man. 

"Yes,  I  surely  did  and  I  appreciate  your  permission 
to  go  over  there." 

Then  I  was  asked  where  I  lived  and  1  told  them, 
whereupon  the  formerly  indignant  one  said,  "Say, 
that's  where  I  used  to  plav  volleyball." 
"Yea,  we  surely  did,"  the  second  added. 
The  cowboy-Indian  remarked  again,  "We  used  to  go 
there  and  play  but  we  had  to  go  to  a  meetin'  first." 
The  others  laughed  but  again  the  cowboy  said,    "But 
that  was  OK.   It  didn't  hurt  us  none." 

I  asked  if  any  were  members  but  none  were.  1  low- 
e\  er,  I  assured  them  that  the  court  would  be  available. 
When  I  left   1  tell  I  had  made  some  new  friends. 
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Sacramtnt  Brtad  Thitvts 

(Dad's Journal  I  p.  89  —  25  Dtc.  J9S0> 

A        knock  was  heard  on  the  front  door  of  our 
L\     mobile  home.  I  responded  and  opened  the 
•L     A.  sliding  door  to  admit  Pres.  Farrell. 

"Bro.  Davis,  do  you  suppose  you  could  provide  two 
3r  three  slices  of  bread  for  sacrament  service  this 
morning?" 

"Why,  surely/'  I  replied  as  I  noted  his  frustration. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  this  of  you,  but  —  well  —  you  see,  I 
io  longer  have  the  bread  I  brought  from  home.  " 

"Well,  where  is  it?  Did  you  eat  it  on  the  way  out 
lere?"  I  asked  somewhat  jokingly. 

"No,  I  didn't  do  that,  but  a  couple  of  local  thieves 
jot  away  with  it." 

I  looked  somewhat  perplexed  and  (hen  he  ,nh\v,\,   "I 
>pened  my  car  door  and  left  it  open  while  I  unlo(  ked 
he  church  door.    When  I    returned  I  found  two  dogs 
3n  the  front  seat  lapping  up  the  morsels." 


J 


Mom  s  map  of  the  general  lay  of  the  land  around  the 
church  and  their  mobile  home  (center)    She  oven  indicated 
the  location  of  the  Dad's  hassle  regarding  his  attempt  to  take  a 
photo  of  a  burned  out  cotton  harvester  in  the  cotton  Held  directly 
below  the  church.  Thev  were  the  only  whites  living  on  the  reservation 
Mom  and  Dad  made  a  more  comprehensive,  refined,  and  highly 
detailed  map  of  the  whole  Maricopa  Colony,  whicl!  local  authori- 
ties and  c.v.corgani/at.ons  eventually  copied  and  used    (See  oar 
bal  map  on  pp.  308  &  309.)   Dad  calibrated  distances  and  drew  the 
maps  to  scale  and  Mom  tilled  in  the  information,  a  process  that 
took  months. 

During  the  course  of  their  map-making,  Mom  received  help 

trom  Venuta  Sunn,  an  Indian  woman  u  l1(,  regularly  visited  each 

home  in  the  C  olony  .md  knew  ever)  one.    Mom  wrote     I 

Sunn  stopped  in  to  colled  the  water  bill,  this  she  do,  other  month 

bne  s  a  pleasant  person  and  perfect  tor  her  money-collecting  job     \nd 

mitunilh,,  she  s  the  best-informed  membei  of  the  Colony    - 

talk.  However,  today  I  trotted-out  my  map  and  Vernita  happily  >■ 

ntshed  much  missing  information.  Really  it  s  a  detailed  mar  , 

When  completed  on  Jul)  2\.  Mom  ,uu\  Dad  "xeroxed    6copies 

o    the  2  I   page  document  to  give  to  those  who  had  expressed  interest 
Mom  noted  that  the  population  ol  the  C  olonv  u  as  400    with  112 
homes 


■:s5 


c<7s  Hie  Sun's  Tirst  flays 

..l  ->  Journal  I  pp.  KM*  —  *  Dec.  hsi> 


The  big,  well-built  Indian  touched  the  fine,  com- 
bustible wood  sticks  with  his  long  fire-burning 
stick.   I  he  exposed  particles  around  the  funeral 
pyre  quickly  ignited  and  rapidly  rising  tongues  ol 
flame  soon  reached  upward.  Within  a  minute  the  well- 
arranged  logs  were  burning  furiously  forcing  those  of 
us  w  ho  were  near  to  retreat  in  a  widening  circle.  The 
morning  sun  was  just  appearing  through  broken  clouds 
on  the  horizon  of  South  Mountain. 

This  spectacle  \\  as  the  final  culmination  o\  three 
daj  s  of  Indian  activity  following  the  lingering  death  of 
64-)  ear-old  Carroll  Redbird.  I  le  had  died  almost  exactly 
three  days  before.   Indian  custom  demands  that  the 
deceased  be  properly  taken  care  of  within  that  time.  It 
is  believed,  by  many  that  the  spirit  will  wait  no  longer 
before  it  would  then  come  back  and  haunt  the  living. 
So  final  rites  were  scheduled  tor  sunrise  at  7:00  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Jan  10,  1981. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
Pres.  Farrell. 

1  le  asked,  "Bro.  Davis,  will  you  be  our  speaker  at 
the  funeral  of  Bro.  Redbird?" 

1  hesitated  and  then  said,  "Well,  yes  if  you  ask.  Who 
else  will  be  on  the  program?" 

We'll  have  two  music  numbers  and  I'll  give  a  short 
account  of  his  life." 

"You  mean  I'm  to  be  the  sole  speaker?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  we'll  only  plan  on  a  halt-hour  or  so."  With  that 
he  terminated  our  discussion  and  I  was  left  wondering 
what  to  do  and  say. 

As  I  pondered  on  the  matter  I  more  and  more  realized 
that  I  was  dealing  with  a  very  unfamiliar  situation. 

I  spoke  to  Thelma  about  it  and  she  indicated  that 
prayer,  fasting,  ^nd  soul-searching  would  be  needed. 
So,  we  decided  to  fast  until  after  the  church  funeral 
service,  which  would  commence  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday. 

I  have  taken  part  in  hundreds  of  funerals  but  this 
marked  my  first  attempt  at  an  Indian  service.  Several 
problems  arose,  such  as:  he  was  not  a  member  of  our 
church;  I  was  dealing  with  a  different  way  o\  life  and 
death;  I  was  new  in  the  area;  ^nd  most  of  those  in 
attendance  would  be  proud,  judging  Lamanites. 

A  sean  h  ol  various  scriptures  did  not  fully  suffice 
as  material  for  delivery.  I  lowever,  alter  praying  and 
fasting,  I  resolved  to  rely  oi-\  words  from  the  Lord  to 
help  me.    I  simply  planned  a  loose  arrangement  on 
the  Plan  ol  Sah  a  Hon, 

I  shelved  the  matter  for  the  lime  being.    Mom  and  I 

*  leaned  the  i  hapel  and  arranged  I  hen  we 


made  a  trip  to  Gila  C  rossing  to  visit  the  principal  ol  St. 
John's  School.    This  was  a  memorable  experience  and 
Mom  has  recorded  the  details  of  this  in  our  missionary 
journal. 

We  arrived  back  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  service. 
It  was  conducted  similar  to  any  other  LDS  funeral.  I 
presented  my  remarks  and  truthfully  I  can  say  that  I 
have  seldom  felt  more  confident  and  inwardly  pleased. 
I  patterned  my  remarks  to  compliment  the  Indian 
culture  and  therefore,  I  was  able  to  present  church 
doctrine  without  offending. 

Mom  and  I  have  been  told  that  several  months  are 
needed  to  gain  the  respect  of  these  people.    Therefore, 
we  were  astounded  to  learn  that  we  were  invited  to 
attend  the  wake  and  cremation!  These  two  rituals  are 
regarded  as  only  for  Indians.  The  wake  was  to  be  held 
at  the  nearby  community  center  in  the  evening  and 
nighttime  hours.  It  would  conclude  shortly  before  the 
cremation  at  the  cemetery  at  dawn. 

It  is  customarv  for  everybody  attending  to  bring 
food  of  some  kind.    Thelma  asked  what  we  should 
submit  and  she  was  told  that  eggs  or  bacon  would  be 
accepted.    So,  about  9:00  p.m.  we  gathered  eggs  and 
bacon  into  a  paper  bag.    We  donned  our  best  clothes, 
pinned  on  our  badges,  and  drove  to  the  center. 
We  entered  the  rear  of  the  building  and  after  remaining 
for  a  half-hour  in  a  small  anteroom,  we  joined  a  large 
group  in  the  main  section.  I  had  previously  delivered 
the  food  donation.  We  were  graciously  accepted  into 
this  quiet  and  solemn  crowd. 

The  open  casket  with  its  lone  occupant  was  resting 
on  a  support  at  the  front  of  the  large  room.  In  one  comer, 
near  the  body,  a  large  pile  of  blankets  was  resting  on  a 
table.  These  were  accompanied  by  several  western  hats, 
shoes,  many  yards  of  cloth,  various  men's  clothing 
needs  and  many  other  items  of  use. 

A  note  of  explanation  is  necessary  at  this  point  to 
explain  the  presence  of  the  growing  pile  of  new  gifts. 
It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Maricopa  Indians  that  gift 
articles  which  are  burned  at  the  cremation  are  sent  on 
to  be  accepted  and  used  by  the  currently  deceased  and 
also  by  close  relatives  who  have  previously  died.  So 
this  pile  of  gifts  grew  and  grew  as  various  donors 
added  to  the  collection.  Eventually,  the  blankets  had  to 
be  arranged  in  three  separate  piles. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  about  two 
hundred  adult  Indians  in  the  building.  This  number 
represented  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Maricopa 
tribe.   1  lowever,  a  few  of  those  present  were  Pima, 
Cocopa  and  Yavapai.  Many  of  the  Maricopa  tribe 
were  in  attendance  at  the  wake  but  only  a  small  number 
oi  these  were  at  the  funeral  held  in  the  branch  meeting 


house.    This  indicates  that  these  people  are  much  more 
receptive  to  their  own  traditions  than  the  white  man's 
religious  concepts. 

We  had  been  invited  to  enter  the  main  room 
through  the  courtesy  of  an  elderly  lady.  We  sat  in  the 
midst  of  several  natives  near  the  back  of  the  room.  We 
were  facing  west  and  toward  the  open  casket. 

We  remained  seated  in  this  area  for  perhaps  twenty 
minutes  during  which  time  hardly  a  sound  was  heard. 
Then,  very  quietly,  an  older  man  arose  and  walked  to 
the  front  where  he  looked  upon  the  inmate  of  the  casket. 
He  stood  thus  for  a  short  time  then  turned  and  faced 
the  members  of  the  audience.  He  then,  very  slowly, 
retold  the  general  history  of  the  deceased  man's  life  as 
it  was  associated  with  his  own.  This  was  a  low-kev, 
but  articulate  resume  with  occasional  pauses.  He  did 
not  tell  of  any  negative  aspects  of  the  dead  man,  but 
instead,  told  of  common  experiences  of  childhood, 
going  to  school,  some  travel,  various  work  episodes 
and  his  general  goodness.  Little  was  mentioned  of  his 
family  or  conditions  incidental  to  it.  He  then  wished 
the  surviving  relatives  well  and  then  slowly  returned 
to  his  seat. 

Another  long  pause  ensued  during  which  nothing 
was  said.  Only  occasional  movement  was  noted  as 
some  few  in  the  audience  came  and  went.  Various 
articles  were  added  to  the  growing  pile  of  gifts. 

Then,  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  old  gentle- 
man before,  another  older  man  arose  and  did  the  same 
as  the  first.  He  spoke  very  generally  about  his  associa- 
tion with  the  deceased.  He  added,  however,  that  he 
was  glad  that  the  tribe  was  attempting  to  preserve  the 
old  ways  by  holding  a  wake  and  cremation.  This  last 
speaker  was  a  Mr.  Cameron  whom  I  have  met 
personally  and  learned  to  respect.    Incidentally,  Mr. 
Cameron  is  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  Church. 

Some  minutes  after  Mr.  Cameron  returned  to  his 
seat,  the  rest  of  the  audience  remained  very  quiet. 
Presently,  a  tall  middle-aged  man  approached  the 
casket,  peered  in,  and  then  broke  into  a  sobbing  chant. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  several  others,  both  men  and 
women.  Soon  a  ritualistic  utterance  was  heard  c\\^\ 
proved  to  be  coming  from  a  short,  graying  older  man 
in  the  center  of  the  group.   I  le  spoke  in  Indian  dialect 
and  was  accompanied  occasionally  by  several  sobs  ,\\^\ 
chants.  This  evidently  was  ,1  ceremony  conducted  by 
[he  tribal  witch  doctor  or  medicine  man.   I  his  continued 
for  about  thirty  minutes  during  which  time  se\  era! 
Women  in  the  audience  grew  more  voluble  in  uttering 


wails  and  sobs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  actual  ritual, 
Thelma  and  I  quietly  arose  and  left  the  building. 
Several  Indians  were  outside  quietly  waiting  to  enter 
the  building  and  become  part  of  the  group,  which 
would  remain  until  morning.    During  this  entire  time 
food  and  mild  drinks  would  be  consumed  as  part  of 
the  worship  service. 

Mom  and  I  returned  to  our  mobile  home  and  retired 
for  the  balance  of  the  night.  We  set  the  alarm  for  5:00 
a.m.  and  then,  with  strange  thoughts  in  our  minds,  we 
finally  fell  asleep. 

My  inbuilt  alarm  system  awakened  me  before  the 
alarm  sounded.  I  arose  and  put  on  my  robe  and  went 
to  the  front  room.  It  had  previously  been  arranged  that 
a  son  of  the  dead  man  would  come  to  our  place  and 
pick  up  a  shroud  at  about  5:00  a.m.  This  article  was  a 
long,  continuous  piece  of  cloth  that  Thelma  had  sewed 
together  until  it  measured  one  yard  by  thirty  yards. 
This  was  to  be  used  as  a  final  wrap  around  the  crema- 
tion mound  prior  to  the  burning. 

Shortly  after  5:00  a.m.  the  communitv  police  car 
arrived  and  a  tall,  well-built  man  came  to  the  door  and 
took  the  large  paper  bag  which  held  the  ceremonial 
shroud. 

Thelma  and  I  lay  down  for  a  short  time  after  which 
we  arose  and  decided  to  go  to  the  Indian  cemetery.  We 
found  no  one  there.  So,  we  drove  to  the  communitv 
center.  We  were  amazed  at  the  large  number  of  vehicles 
and  people  who  were  there.  We  may  have  missed  part 
of  a  most  dynamic  affair.    People  were  just  beginning 
to  emerge  and  enter  their  cars  ^nd  trucks.    Wo  waited 
a  few  moments  as  we  watched  the  sacrifice  articles 
being  loaded  into  pickup  trucks,  then  we  joined  the 
others  as  they  drove  the  mile  or  so  to  the  cemetery. 

Upon  arriving  I  was  uncertain  where  1  should  stop 
but,  after  observing  others,  1  decided  to  follow  several 
other  vehicles,  which  parked  In  a  rough  circle  around 
the  ceremony  area.  We  pulled  up  near  some  others 
where  w  e  waited  to  see  w  hat  w  as  going  to  happen. 
In  the  gloom  of  night  we  could  see  tin'   <  tvmation 
structure.   It  w  as  onh  about  tittv  yards  from  our  little 
truck. 

While  w  e  wen-  obsen  ing  ,\nd  w  ondering.  \\  uii-na. 

a  church  friend  ot  ours,  came  over  ,mu\  told  us  the 
casket  would  soon  be  brought  in.   Presently,  we  heard 
the  rh\  thmic  beat  ot  hand-held  rattles.    1  hesi>  w  ere 

operated  In  tw  o  men  w  ho  w  ere  ac<  ompanied  b\ 

sr\  era!  others  as  they  led  the  procession  onto  the 
cemetery  grounds.    Winona  told  us  that  the  bodj 


would  be  packed  forward  and  then  placed  upon  a 
blanket.   1  his  procedure  would  be  repeated  tour  times 
.in  the  bearers  neared  the  cremation  site.    1  ach  time  the 
casket  \\  as  moved  forward  the  men.  shaking  the  ceremo- 
nial rattles,  would  precede  the  bearers.  Another  indi- 
vidual would  pick  up  the  blanket  and  hum  forward  to 
the  next  resting  spot.   This  continuity  took  place  until 
the  casket  w  as  placed  near  the  side  of  the  collection  of 
logs  comprising  the  cremation  arrangement. 

\t  this  time,  1  helma  and  I  joined  others  in  forming 
a  human  ring  around  the  central  site.    Daylight  was 
making  e\  er\  thing  more  visible  and  we  watched  with 
w  onderment  at  w  hat  continued  to  take  place. 

The  honor  guard,  which  proceeded  the  arrival  of  the 
casket,  stood   in  a  straight  line  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  ceremo- 
nial site.    The 
members 

sw  ayed  from 
side  to  side  in 
a  \  er\  soft, 
yet  positive 
way  as  the 
two  men 
shook  the 
rattles.    The 
chants  were 
mythmic  and 
quite  soft. 
The\  seemed 
to  vary  some 
in  apparent 
meaning. 

I  he  casket 
was  opened 
and  all  were 
invited  to  file 
by  and  view 
the  remains 
ot  the  dead 
man.  This 
privilege  was 
not  adhered 


^UA^jq^e. 
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"It  is  important  that  one  gains  a  mental  picture  of  the  cremation  structure,"  Dad 
wrote.  "  I  he  logs  were  a  collection  of  various  sizes  horn  three  to  tour  inches  thick  to  ten  inches  thick. 
These  were  piled  one  upon  the  other  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  structure  was 

filled  with  appropriate  sizes  to  fit  the  room  provided.      Small,  easily-ignited  material  was  placed  on 
the  ground  and  around  the  entire  perimeter.   A  cavity,  similar  in  shape  to  a  wooden  shoe,  was  left  in  the 
top  to  receive  the  body.    The  feet  were  placed  toward  the  tapered  end  of  the  arrangement.  "" 


to  immedi- 
ately which  proved  typical  ol  these  slow,  patient  people. 
I  m.illv,  some  started  filing  by  causing  a  rising  storm 
ot  sobs  and  Indian  lamentation.   I  he  women  readily 
voiced  thru  griel  in  loud  moaning  and  <  rying. 

I  )uring  .ill  this  m\  era!  women  and  men  were  slowly 


but  steadily  covering  the  pyre  with  the  gift  sacrifices. 
I  his  w  as  done  very  carefully  as  each  item  was  fully 
unfolded  and  placed  in  meticulous  fashion  on  the  logs. 
Thelma  and  I  estimated  that  their  contributions  num- 
bered thus:  forty  to  fifty  blankets,  six  western-type 
hats,  several  pair  of  shoes,  many  items  of  cloth  apparel 
tw  o  suitcases,  one  pair  of  crutches,  yards  and  yards  of 
cloth,  sixty  to  seventy  scarves,  one  jacket,  several 
shirts,  several  ties,  two  walking  canes,  and  other  items 
not  identified.  [These  were  things  to  be  sent  on  with 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  person.  Not  only  things  that 
person  will  need,  but  gifts  for  many  others  of  the 
family's  dead!] 

During  the  adornment  process  the  honor  group, 
shaking  the  rattles  and  chanting,  continued  a  non-stop 

tribute.  The 
dancing  per- 
formed by  it 
was  exact  and 
deliberate. 
The  chanting 
started  with  a 
faint,  shake- 
shake-shake 
of  the  rattles. 
This  would 
continue  for 
two  or  three 
minutes 
during  which 
time  it  would 
reach  a 
moderate 
crescendo 
then  slowly 
recede  in 
sound  until  it 
was  barely 
heard.    Then 
it  would  be 
repeated 
again.    This 
was  a  pleas- 
ing and 

hauntingly  beautiful  rendition  of  sound  and  movement 
I  he  cremation  altar  was  first  covered  with  the  many 
blankets,  then  one  b)  one  the  other  articles  were 
added.  The  "covering"  ceremony  was  climaxed  by 
wrapping  the  whole  with  the  thirty-yard  cloth.  A  final 


■:ss 
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application  involved  the  placing  of  dozens  of  scarves, 
which  had  been  tied  together  in  a  long  train,  around 
everything.  These  beautiful  scarves  were  new  ones 
which  had  been  previously  worn  at  the  wake. 

The  logs  of  the  edifice  were  no  longer  visible  and 
the  entire  affair  appeared  colorful  and  soft.    The  chant- 
ing and  dancing  had  continued  throughout  all  this 
process,  which  perhaps  took  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
Several  women  were  now  wailing  as  they  were  being 
:omforted  by  others. 

In  the  early  morning  light  several  cotton  harvesters 
passed  along  the  public  road  which  was  nearby.    A 
wild  duck  could  be  heard  as  it  squawked  somewhere 
in  the  dense  shrubbery  beyond. 

The  Indians  who  had  been  unfolding  the  blankets 
and  other  gear  had  now  retreated  into  the  crowd 
around.    Only  the  dance  group  remained.    Then,  as  if 
oy  magic,  the  members  began  a  slow,  precise,  and 
meaningful  side-step  movement  in  a  counter-clockwise 
fashion  around  the  site.  Previously,  however,  several 
men  had  moved  to  the  casket,  removed  the  entire  lid 
structure,  carefully  enshrouded  the  fully-clothed  body 
n  a  blue  blanket,  and  then  lifted  it  up  and  carried  it  to 
the  cremation  erection.  Two  men  climbed  into  the 
central  open  area  and  received  the  body  as  it  was 
presented  to  them  by  four  others.    Slowly  and  very 
carefully  the  corpse  was  placed  down  inside  the  structure. 
The  legs  and  feet  were  thrust  into  the  toe-like  opening 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  placed  in  the  central, 
open  part.  Now,  being  face  up,  it  was  covered  with 
several  additional  sacrifice  articles.    The  men  climbed 
from  the  structure  and  assisted  in  dismantling  the 
casket.    This,  along  with  suitcases,  canes,  crutches, 
and  anything  left  over  was  added  to  the  pile. 

The  dance  group  continued  its  farewell  tribute. 
This  was  exceedingly  slow  and  very  serious.    The  beat 
of  the  rattles  subsided  several  times  as  the  movement 
would  almost  completely  stop  then  slowly  and 
deliberately  regenerate  again. 

When  the  men  and  women  dancers  had  completed 
the  circle  and  returned  to  their  exact  original  starting 
places  they  stopped  chanting.  Silence  was  supreme  tor 
several  minutes  then  occasional  wails  were  heard. 
This  was  most  noticeable  from  an  older  woman  in  a 
wheelchair.    She  had  been  the  deceased   man's  wife. 

The  crescendo  of  wailing  grew  louder  mmA  louder 
and  was  marked  by  occasional  yelp-like  sounds. 

At  this  point  the  leader  of  the  cremation  procedure 
announced  that  breaktast  would  be  served  at  the 


community  center.  Then  he  slowly  walked  over  to  the 
firestick,  picked  it  up,  had  another  Indian  ignite  it  with 
a  cigarette  lighter,  and  then  the  big,  well-built  Indian 
touched  the  fine  combustible  wood  with  his  long 
fire-burning  stick. 

Dad's  Notes  (10  Jan.  1981): 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  300  Maricopa 
remain.  Almost  all  the  adult  membership  was  rep- 
resented at  this  impressive  rite. 

2.  Thelma  and  I  drove  by  the  cemetery  later  in  the 
day.  Only  a  small  heap  of  black  ashes  remained. 

3.  It's  rumored  that  a  bulldozer  is  going  to  make  a 
large  excavation  which  will  be  used  to  bury  the  dead 
man's  possessions.  According  to  custom  these  will  be 
burned  prior  to  covering  with  dirt.  The  sod-type  shanty 
which  Carroll  Redbird  lived  in  was  also  burned  and 
nothing  remains  except  the  sods  which  constituted  the 
walls. 

Mom's  Notes  (9  Jan.  1981): 

[A  few  days  before  the  funeral]  Wilma  [Redbird], 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  said:  "There's 
much  talk  of  what  the  family  must  do  as  soon  as  my 
father-in-law  dies:  how  his  things  must  be  disposed  of 
within  3  days  or  his  spirit,  which  doesn't  want  to  leave 
anyway,  and  is  clinging  here,  will  come  back  and  keep 
coming  back  to  his  beloved  things  here.  Spirits  don't 
like  to  leave  their  things,  so  we  must  burn  them  so 
they'll  be  gone,  too.  And  we  must  move  the  familiar 
things  around  in  the  house,  and  do  some  changing  in 
the  yard  so  his  spirit  will  not  want  to  keep  coming 
back,  and  things  here  will  seem  strange  and  he'll  go 
away!" 

Mom's  Notes  (10  Jan.  1981): 

There  are  two  big-wheel  families  here  —  the  Red- 
birds  and  the  Sundusts.  So,  as  in  all  other  cultures,  it's 
pride  and  money  that  talk!  The  proud  Redbirds  really 
made  a  big  cremation  —  8-10  men  working  se\  era! 
days  to  make  that  pyre.  And  they're  following  thru 
upholding  the  old,  old  tradition  oi  demolishing  Carroll 
Redbird's  home.  Vet  our  neighbor  [who  was  inconse- 
quential in  the  community]  only  took  ott  and  had 
burned  the  porch  where  her  son  was  sitting  when  he 
died  [in  a  drunken  stupor  se\  eral  \  ears  ago]. 
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Why  tht  61  xt? 

(D«  :o  n.ll   I  pp.  Ik1  113   —   :  :l(.n\  HSO 

Our  experiences  here  are  varied  and  never  seem 
to  become  dull.  I  he  follow  ing  account  will 
\  erify  what  I  mean  as  I  will  tr\  to  relate  another 
chapter  oi  interest  regarding  the  people  on  this  Maricopa 
Indian  Reservation  Actually,  this  reservation  Is  officially 
called  the  Gila  \<\\  er  Indian  Resen  ation  but  our  part  of 
it  is  known  as  the  Maricopa  Colony. 

Thelma  and  1  were  in  the  local  tribal  community 
center.   It  is  a  cement  and  cement  block  building  used 
as  ,i  meeting  center  for  various  purposes.  Tribal  wakes 
are  held  here  occasionally  as  are  civic  meetings,  senior 
citizen  gatherings,  instructional  get-togethers,  and 
school  Head  Start  (unctions. 

She  and  1  were  observing  how  well  several 
preschoolers  were  being  taught  and  disciplined.  This 
training  was  taking  place  in  a  special  room  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  section.  Thelma  watched  the 
Indian  children  as  I  riveted  my  gaze  on  a  scene  which 
w  as  apparent  as  1  peered  through  the  large  window  in 
the  south  wall.  Several  huge  Indian  men  were  sitting 
on  an  old  bed,  a  box  or  two,  or  the  edge  of  an  old  table. 
They  were  motioning  and  pointing  toward  the  window 
through  which  1  \\  as  observing.  They  were  passing  a 
gallon  jug  around  as  each  freely  drank  therefrom. 

Eventually,  Mom  and  I  left  the  small  room  and  went 
into  the  main  section  which  was  connected  to  the 
kitchen  area.    Here,  two  women  were  preparing  sand- 
wich  ingredients  for  the  young  people.  Some  of  these 
boys  ^nd  girls  were  seated  at  a  low  table  where  they 
w  ere  grating  cheese  for  a  sandwich.  1  teased  one  of 
them  a  bit  and  then  stood  back  and,  together  with 
Mom,  just  watched.  Our  backs  were  toward  the  large 
opm  area  of  the  room.  Then  I  heard  a  low  voice  as  it 
came  from  behind  us. 

Addressing  I  helma  it  said,  "Could  I  see  you  over 
here?"  I  helma  turned  and  thru  motioned  to  me  to 
follow.  So,  I  turned  with  her  jnd  took  three  or  four 
Steps  tow  did  a  large  Indian  man  wearing  a  checkered 
shirt  ,mu\  adorned  with  a  bandana  around  his  head. 
Ignoring  me,  he  fat  ed  I  helma  .\\u\  verj  simply  said, 
"I'm  sot  i  \  about  w  hat  I  s.ml  to  you  the  other  night.  I 
shouldn't  have  said  it." 

I  >h,  mat's  alright,  I  understand."  she  replied. 
I  hen,  ver)  positively,  he  extended  ,i  large,  thumb- 
up  hand  whit  h  she  grasped  ^nd  held  in  typical  Indian 
hion.   I  hen  he  turned  to  me  and,  without  a  word, 


ottered  the  same  gesture  to  me. 

1  clasped  the  hand  ^nd  extended   thumb  and  said, 
"We  appreciate  you  doing  this.' 

I  Ie  turned  to  walk  away  and  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  in  a  mark  oi  friendship. 

After  I  dropped  my  hand  I  then  noticed,  as  did 
Thelma  also,  a  large,  shining  double-bitted  axe  hanging 
from  the  hand  which  had  not  been  offered  in  the 
traditional  handshake.  He  walked  across  the  room, 
opened  the  exit  door  and  left. 

Mom  and  I  stood  aghast  as  we  just  then  realized 
whom  and  what  we  had  been  facing.  Was  the  axe 
there  on  purpose  or  was  it  simply  being  carried  to 
some  other  area  for  use  outside? 

All  this  wonderment  was  amplified  by  what  had 
taken  place  the  previous  Saturday  night.  It  had  gone 
like  this: 

I  was  asleep  in  the  bedroom  of  our  mobile  home. 
Thelma  was  watching  the  evening  news  on  TV  when 
she  heard  a  subtle  knock  on  the  sliding  glass  door. 
She  arose,  drew  the  curtains,  opened  the  door,  and 
faced  a  huge  Indian.  He  simply  said,  "Is  your  husband 
at  home?" 

"Yes,  but  he  is  asleep."  she  replied. 

Di recti v  he  said,  "I  want  him  to  take  me  to  the 
store." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  an  alcoholic  and  I  need  liquor." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  we  can't  do  that,"  she  quickly  and 
resolutely  said. 

"Well,  why  not?  Your  are  here  to  help  people  and  1 
need  help." 

"We  are  advised  to  refrain  from  hauling  anybody 
around,  and  anyway,  we  would  not  assist  you  in  acquiring 
liquor." 

"Well,  will  you  give  me  two  dollars  then?" 

"No,  we  won't  do  that  either."  she  replied. 

Whereupon  he  faced  her  and  said,    "I  hope  you  go 
right  down  there,"  and  he  motioned  with  a  pointing 
finger  as  it  indicated  a  route  toward  the  ground.  He 
then  turned,  walked  down  the  steps,  and  said  again, 
"Right  down  there!"  His  finger  was,  as  before,  indicat- 
ing a  "down  to  hell"  indictment. 

Then  he  left  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

Thelma  awakened  me,  told  oi  the  experience  and 
then,  somewhat  perplexed,  sat  down.  I  immediately 
went  outside,  searched  the  yard  area  mu\  finding  no 
one,  returned  to  the  mobile  home.  We  locked  the  doors 
,\nd  then,  without  tear,  went  to  bed. 
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Monday  morning  disclosed  at  least  seven  large 
Indians  as  they  were  gathered  together  by  the  little 
Redbird  hut  near  the  community  center.  They  were,  as 
usual  on  payday,  drinking  and  gambling.  This  takes 
place  twice  each  month  when  these  men  receive 
government  subsidy  payments. 

Thelma  and  I  observed  their  degrading  actions  as 
they  drank  and  then  openly  relieved  themselves  any- 
where near.  These  men  were  involved  in  such  when 
she  and  I  dropped  into  the  community  building  to 
observe  and  visit  the  children's  preschool  program.  It 
was  there  that  we  were  approached  by  the  large  Indian 
with  the  axe. 

Someway,  somehow,  I  hope  to  reach  this  man  and 
others  and  help  them  regain  their  dignity  and  respect.1 


diandyman 


A       s  a  welfare  services  missionary  Dad's  job  was 
/  \     to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  do  things  for 
JL     JL  themselves  and  NOT  to  do  it  for  them.  But 
their  lack  of  interest  in  learning  how  to  become  self- 
reliant  frustrated  him.  So  he  took  out  some  of  his 
nervous  energy  on  small  projects  and  simple  repairs  at 


home.  Dad  was  happier  when  he  was  actively  accom- 
plishing something.  Mom  wrote: 

Today  [Versal]  rewired  and  fixed  our  backdoor  out- 
side light  which  we  need  very  much  as  it's  on  the  side 
nearest  the  [basketball]  court.  He's  [also]  fixed  up  the 
old  vacuum  donated  by  going  to  a  thrift  store  and  find- 
ing a  good  hose  to  replace  the  badly  frayed  one  on  that 
vacuum.    He  has  a  hard  time  waiting  for  Indians  to 
respond  so  he  can  teach  them.  Today  he  said:  "I'll  wait 
until  one  month  before  we're  to  leave,  then  I'm  going 
to  fix  everything  on  this  place  —  Indians  or  no  Indians!25 

"Fixing"  tangible  things  was  enjoyable  for  Dad. 
He  expressed:  "I've  been  constructing  some  quilting 
stands  for  the  rest  home.  It  actually  seems  good  to 
use  my  hands  instead  of  my  mouth."2* 

Mom  verified  this  natural  inclination  when  she 
wrote:  Sometimes  the  snail's  pace  of  this  assignment 
gets  to  Versal.  And  he  claims  he's  just  not  a  proselyter 
—  it's  not  his  thing.  He  says  he'd  much  rather  do 
things  than  try  to  teach  and  reason.27 


Young  people  regularly  came  to  use  the  basketball  court  behind 
the  church.  Sometimes  Dad  conscripted  their  help.  In  this  photo 
Dad's  work  crew  was  described  by  Mom:  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
conned  6-7  Indian  basketball  players  into  some  raking  out  between  the  front 
fence  and  the  road.   Then  raked  and  burned  the  brush  out  there.2* 
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The  Wtifart  Streets  Approach  | 

In  the  spirit  ol  doing  "with"  and  not  "for"  their  new  Indian  friends,  Mom  and  Dad  tried  a  number  of 
acti\  ities  in  an  attempt  to  help  individuals  and  the  community  lift  themselves  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
I  hese  tw  o  pages  give  an  idea  of  the  tvpes  of  endeavors  Dad  and  Mom  incorporated  to  try  to  encourage  new 

interests  among  their  Indian 

&JL.  Qjvox.  JU4ux/rv  llWuat^  A  Z .  '    rf)a^U*^  f.     dfiddfid  to  plan  toward  at  least  l 

<^.JL.  ScKtCLM*.      I  Puutv^oaM^,    ",T]a\!!f'     class  (sewing)  a  week.    Will  try 

; =>  "-*^  •         nuimus,  quilts,  little  boy's  trousers, 


little  dresses.28 

MUSIC  LESSONS  — Mom:  [We] 
trundled  over  to  the  church  and 
had  the  1st  music  lesson  'off  the  top 
of  my  head'  because  the  Prados 
had  taken  our  one-and-only  MTC 
music-teaching  book.  .  .  They 
learned  the  kevboard.29 
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An  assessment  chart  Dad  >\nd  Mom  created  three  months  into  their  mission  to  try  to  gauge  the 
ctfc(  tiveness  ol  theii  \  arious  a<  tivities 


SEWING  --  Mom:  V  and  I  tested  the  4  old,  old 
sewing  ma<  nines  there  [at  the  (  hurch].  All  have  parts 
>ing,  but  the  old  Singer  treadle  one  does  work.  The 
II  ask  to  be  junked.  ( lood  interest  and  partici- 
pation from  5  liuli, in  Sisters  [cit  an  Activity  Night].  We 


WELDING  —  Dad  brought  his 
welder  from  home  and  had  to  rent 
two  tanks  to  run  it,  at  a  cost  of 
$300.00.  His  plan  was  to  teach  the 
Indians  auto  mechanics,  auto  body 
work,  or  equipment  repairs. 
Despite  all  of  the  repairs  and  work 
that  was  begging  to  be  done,  the 
Indian  men  were  noncommittal 
and  only  semi-interested  in  learn- 
ing how  to  fix  things.  Dad  also 
purchased  various  steel  materials 
for  use  in  creating  rough  iron  art 
work  in  an  effort  to  interest  the  art- 
savvy  Indians.  Mom  recorded:  In 
our  activity  night  Versal  helped  our 
mid-age  boys  weld  valentine 
hearts  of  metal  —  they  really  got 
excited  about  that.30 

A  month  later  she  wrote  how 
Dad  fixed  himself  up  a  'shop'  in  a 
back  room  of  the  church  and  organ- 
ized and  stored  his  tools  there, 

then  added,  Maybe  that  humble  little  crowded  shop 

will  bring  him  closer  to  some  of  the  Indian  men. 

And  he  did  have  several  come  by  to  seek  his  advice  or 

get  nails  and  bolts,  or  borrow  a  tool.31 
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COMMUNITY  FLOAT  —  Mom  and  Dad  helped  the 
Indians  prepare  a  "Headstart"  float  for  entry  in  the 
Mul-chu-tha  Pow  Wow  at  a  parade  in  Sacaton  on  Sat. 
31  Jan.  1981.  Mom  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process:  I'll  be  involved  in  the  costuming,  Versal  is 
building  the  float,  but  we're  trying  to  follow  our  instruc- 
tions of  only  working  with  the  Indians.32 

After  the  float  was  finished  and  had  won  first  place 
Ifor  originality  in  the  parade,  Mom  summarized:  All 
through  the  planning  and  construction  we  only  advised 
land  demonstrated  when  they  asked  for  help.  Mostly 
they  needed  Versal's  construction  experience  and 
Icleverness.  As  the  dress-making  never  materialized,  I 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  float,  but  I  surely  valued 
the  new  friends  it  brot." 

GAMES  —  Mom:   We  rigged  up  a  long  jump  rope 
to  exercise  them  [activity  night  youth]  and  wear  them 
Idown  a  bit.  But  the  jump  rope  proved  so  popular  that 
lit  occupied  the  whole  evening,  for  boys  and  girls. 

IAEROBIC  DANCING  —  Though  many  of  the  Indian 
women  had  expressed  interest  in  aerobics  classes 
(exercise  dancing  to  music  taught  by  the  wife  of  a 
[counselor  in  the  branch  presidency),  when  it  came 
Iright  down  to  it  Mom  wrote,  I  was  surprised  by  the  lack 
lot  response. ..  although  the  kids  really  liked  it.35 

GARDENING  —  Mom  and  Dad  planted  a  little  garden 

(for  themselves)  in  mid-January,  the  appropriate  time 


for  temperate  Arizona.  It  measured  20"X30".    Mom 
wrote:  Our  garden  started  and  at  least  one  other, 
[neighbor]  Red  McMillan/" 

On  another  occasion  she  recorded:  For  [our  regular 
Tuesday]  Activity  night  we  were  all  prepared  to  teach 
the  W.S.  [welfare  services]  lesson  on  gardening:  garden 
plot  spaded,  fertilized,  raked,  seeds  &  starts  all  bot  & 
here,  our  garden  diagram  made,  compost  pit  ready  to 
show,  but  about  2  dozen  kids  showed  up  and  2  Indian 
women! 

"And  those  kids  were  running  wild,  so  Versa!  brot 
our  participants  in  our  garden  class  over  there  to  our 
trailer.  .  .  .  But  even  here  we  were  disturbed  again  and 
again  by  kids.  ..  Versal  was  frustrated. 

And  on  another  day  she  wrote:  [Our  chain-linked 
fenced]  garden  is  right  out  in  front  so  any  passerby  can 
hardly  miss  it.  And  verj  often  an  Indian  man  walking 
by,  or  even  driving  by  will  stop  and  talk  to  Versa]  as  he 
works.  90' ,  of  the  purpose  of  that  garden  is  to  teach 
these  Indians.   I  he  other  10'    is  the  man  elous  therapy 
of  grow  ing  things,  ,\nd  lastly,  food  for  us  au^\  to  gi\  e 
out  some  samples. 

Finally,  Mom  recorded:  I  or  Act.  nite  Versal  tot  a 
lesson  on  gardening,  using  the  latest  issue  ot  our 
<.  him  h  New  s  which  is  almost  totall)  de\  oted  to 
gardening,  and  our  ov\  n  flourishing  garden.  I  le  took 
the  sisters  right  into  our  garden,  dug  potatoes. ,.  arrots 
beets  with  them  and  we  filled  sacks  for  them    \\  hat  a 

i  in  us  keeping  all  the  curious  Indian  kuls  and  dogs  out 

oi  the  garden! 
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first  Investigators 

There  was  ^n  attendance  ol  41  at(  hurch  toda) ! 
[Branch]  Pres,  I    [Farrell]  was  beaming,  Mom 
exulted  in  her  journal,  on  25  January,  1981. ' 
Adding  fuel  to  her  exc  itement  was  the  fact  that 
main  ol  the  attendees  were  families  they  were 
proselyting:  less  active  Tony  Ringlero  and  his  new, 
non-member  bride,  Debra;  Hansel  (Red)  McMillan,  his 
w  ite,  I  ennidine,  and  their  three  young  children;  and 
Bobby  kisto,  a  prominent  Cheyenne-Cree-Arapahoe 
w  oman  who  Mom  described  as  a  "different  breed  of 
cats."   With  Bobby  was  her  eleven-year-old  son, 
Stanley,  also  an  investigator. 

These  three  families  —  the  Ringleros,  the  McMil- 
lans, and  the  Kistos  —  became  the  main  focus  of  Mom 
and  Dad's  efforts  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1981.  Teaching  them  was  a  long,  many  times  disap- 
pointing, but  often  exhilarating  process.  Mom  and 
Dad  were  diligent,  creative,  and  prayerful  in  their 
proselyting  efforts.  They  grew  to  love  their  investiga- 
tors and  the  investigators  loved  them  in  return! 

Tony  6-  Dtbra  fLingltro 

Mom  —  25  Nov.  1980 

We  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening  with  Tony  and 
Debra  Ringlero.  Young  newlyweds  as  of  June,  they're 
living  at  Gila  Crossing  near  his  mother,  but  planning 
on  going  to  BYU  at  least  by  spring. 

Tony  said,  "I'm  Pima  and  Apache.  .  .  [I]  was  out  on 
Placement  tor  7  years.  I've  been  to  BYU  and  lack  40 
credits  for  graduation  in  Secondary  Ed.  and  Physical 
I  d."  Right  now  he's  working  for  the  Phoenix  Union 
S<  hool  District  apparently  as  a  counselor  for  Indian 
Youth.  .  .  As  a  hobby  he's  researched  and  teaches  Indian 
dancing. 

Mom  — 8  Dec.  1980 

After  Sa<  mtg.  Debra,  our  non-LDS  friend,  sur- 
prised us  by  asking  it  we'd  come  to  dinner  at  their 
place  next  I  n  evening.  Of  course,  we  accepted  and 

,il  ,iskni  it  we  could  bring  some  ice  cream.  Debra 
seemed  surprised  by  that,  but  pleased,  ,md  replied, 
"Oh  yes." 

Mom—  12  Dei.  L980 

[bny,hug<  dark,  ver)  curly-headed  and  tall, 


broad,  but  strangely  beautiful  Debra  were  our  hosts. 
Their  home  is  a  flat-roofed  adobe  house.  1  doubt  that 
main  people  would  even  recognize  it  as  inhabited 
from  the  outside.  Dirt  and  sagebrush  surround  it .  .  . 
1  )ebra  Ringlero  is  only  20  and  a  bride  of  6  months,  but 
she  seems  much  older  to  me  and  she  has  a  calm,  lovely 
dignity.  And  she  is  so  gracious,  of  a  Navajo  father  and  j 
Apache  mother!  .  .  .  Debra's  dinner  was  superb:  pork 
chops  fixed  with  onions,  baked  beans,  salad  and  tortillas,  I 
one  of  the  standard  Indian  breads.  She  had  everything 
perfectly  organized  and  ready,  and  though  we  ate  at  a 
tiny  table,  she  served  everything  buffet-style  from  a 
shelf.  And  she  didn't  even  have  a  refrigerator!  1 
learned  later  that  she'd  planned  that  dinner  especiallv 
to  our  tastes. 

Mom  —  13  Dec.  1980 

Tony  is  the  first  Indian  Priesthood  member  to  attend 
Sunday  meetings  in  4  Sundays. 

Mom  —  17  Dec.  1980 

Debra  Ringlero  had  brought  her  young  sister-in-law 
to  the  Christmas  pageant.  .  .  .  Debra  sat  with  us  and 
Wilma  and  Winona.  As  we  left  the  gym,  Debra,  in  her 
quiet  way,  said:  "1  have  to  take  my  sister-in-law  home, 
but  Tony  is  over  at  the  Community  Center  teaching 
dancing.  Would  you  like  to  come  over  there  for  a 
while?"  So  we  did  —  all  of  us.  When  Debra  came,  she 
said  to  me:  "Would  you  like  to  dance  with  me?"  After 
consulting  Versal,  I  said:  "I'd  like  to,  Debra,  if  we  can 
sometime  teach  you  to  waltz  and  samba."  She  said, 
"I'd  like  that." 

Serene,  in  levis  and  heavy  shoes,  Debra  got  her 
shawl  and  carefully  draped  it  around  her  shoulders.  It 
was  a  dark  blue  with  long,  gold  fringe.  She  apologized 
that  she  didn't  have  a  shawl  for  me.  So,  side  by  side 
we  sedately  danced  around  the  4  ki-yi-ing  drummers. 
The  step,  really  a  shuffle,  is  harder  than  it  looks,  and 
the  body  is  very  immobile  and  erect. 

Versal  joined  the  men's  group  and  had  a  harder  time 
for  their  dance  is  a  little  more  complicated. 

There  must  have  been  20-25  Indians  at  the  Commu- 
nity Center.  Their  faces  are  expressionless  as  they 
watch  us.  We  stayed  about  .m  hour,  then  thanked  Deb 
and  left. 

...  As  we  arrived  home  and  pulled  the  plug  on  the 
palm  trees'  lights,  a  night  wind  was  blowing.  Those 
huge  palm  fronds  sound  like  big  pieces  ot  paper 
rustling  ,tnd  flapping.   Nearby,  in  a  corner  of  one  ot  the  j 
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Ivlom,  Jeanette  Redbird,  and  Tony  and  Debra  Ringlero  make  rag  dolls,  2  Dec.  1980. 

Debra  (right),  who  Mom  described  as  [Tony's]  wife-of-the-beautiful-spirit  and  very  mature  for  her  20 
l/ears  was  unusually  warm,  kind  and  receptive.4"  She  was  among  the  20-25%  of  her  Indian  peers  who 
graduated  from  high  school  and  was  submitting  her  papers  to  go  to  BYU  and  study  nursing. 

Her  LDS  husband,  Tony,  had  lived  in  an  LDS  home  in  California  for  seven  years  on  the  Indian 

placement  Program,  had  attended  BYU,  and  was  planning  to  return  to  finish  his  degree.  Mom  wrote 

nf  him:  "Tony  is  good  tho  he  gets  his  priorities  confused:  Indian  music  and  dancing  come  first,  the  Church  second.** 


phurch  windows,  a  roadrunner  sometimes  roosts.  Our 
hights  are  lovely.  Our  trailer  house  is  home.  We're 
|very  happy. 

lorn  —  28  Dec.  1980 

Last  Mon.  nite  we  had  invited  Tony  and  Debra 
iRinglero  for  Sun.  dinner  today.  Debra  has  a  very  special 
hpirit  and  Versal  said:  "Let's  have  them  come  to  dinner 
hnd  we'll  ask  Tony,  as  head  of  their  household,  if  we 
Imay  teach  Debra  the  gospel."  They  accepted  the  dinner 
Invitation. 

Yesterday  Versal  and  I  fasted  and  prayed  about  this, 
bur  1st  real  proselyting  attempt.  .  .  As  soon  as  Versal 
pad  said  the  blessing  Debra,  in  her  quiet  straightfor- 
ward way  said:  "I  want  to  join  your  church  —  will  you 
reach  me?"  Versal  and  I  just  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
hecond,  then  turned  to  her  and  told  her  how  we'd  love 
1:0,  how  we'd  hoped  for  this. 


\Tht  CMcCMiilans 


|Vlom  —  1  Jan  1981 

We  had  a  half  hour  visit  with  [Red]  McMillan.   I  [e 
a  Iked  freely  and  pleasantly  oi  Ins  work  as  a  securit) 
buard,  mainly  keeping  the  cars  ol  night-shift  emplo) 


ees  from  being  stripped.  We 
didn't  mention  religion  only  to 
invite  him  to  come  see  some 
films  next  activity  night.  He 
said  he  would.  I'd  go  a  long 
way  before  I  could  find  a 
cleaner  kitchen  than  Lenni- 
dine's  and  her  children  are 
flawlessly  clean  and  she's 
neat.  She's  a  very  dark  Indian. 

Mom  —  14  Jan.  1981 

Home  to  prepare  for  our  1st 
Discussion  with  the  McMil- 
lans. We'd  made  a  6:30  ap- 
pointment with  them.  .  .  .  We 
gave  them  the  assignment  of 
re-reading  the  J.S.  account  in 
the  P  of  Gr.  P,  J.S.  2.  Red 
seemed  especially  pleased  to 
have  something  to  do.  He  had 
Raejean  get  pencil  and  paper  for  him  and  carefully 
noted  the  assignment.  We've  agreed  to  meet  with 
them  Fri.  23  Jan.  &  probably  all  subsequent  Fridays. 

At  first  Red  had  been  very  distantly  polite  with  us 
but  as  we've  become  acquainted,  he's  really  warmed 
up  to  us.  And,  imitating  Versal's  spading,  etc.,  he  has 
prepared  a  garden  area,  telling  Versal:  "I'm  really 
watching  you  and  I'm  going  to  learn."  And  he's  raked 
his  weeds  and  burned  them,  smoothed  and  harrowed 
his  big  yard  and  seeded  it  with  rye  grass,  planted  a 
mulberry  tree  out  front  "like  those  trees  of  yours."  (We 
didn't  even  know  they're  mulberry  trees!) 

Mom  — 22  Jan.  1981 

[At  their  second  discussion  with  the  McMillans]  Rod 
said:  "I've  written  to  my  folks  in  Cle\  eland,  Ohio  to 
tell  them  we're  investigating  the  Mormon  Church." 
And,  lit  one  point  Lennidine,  our  Maricopa  investiga- 
tor, said:  "1  know,  it  we  are  baptized,  it  will  he  hard  to 
be  among  the  Indians  here.'' 

. . .  Red  brought  us  some  onion  sots  tonite,  which  we'll 
be  happ}  to  use.  .  .  he  told  us  oi  his  hopes  to  really 

develop  his  land  with  chickens   fruit  trees   law  ns 

garden.  .And  he's  not  afraid  to  bo  different  out  hen 

Mom  — 25  Jan.  1981 

Our  w  hole  McMillan  laniih  came  [to  church]  toda\ 

—  all  5  ot  them.    Red  was  m  a  beautiful  now.  buokskin. 
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The  Hansel  (Red)  McMillan  Family.  L-R:  Delora  (2),  Hansel  (Red)  McMillan,  Lennidine  Yaramata  Sundust  McMillan,  Jacinda  (5 
months),  Rae  Jean  Sundust,  1  Jan.  1981.  Regarding  the  circumstances  of  this  photo,  Mom  wrote:  Lynnadine  asked  about  administering  to  tlie  sick 
at  suppertime  last  night.   Versal  explained  it  to  her.  Lennidine  has  a  Vh  month  old  bain/  girl,  a  beautiful  child,  who  is  still  kept  in  the  hospital  becau  ■ 
breathing  problems.  And  Lennidine  expressed  a  desire  to  maybe  have  it  administered  to.  .  .  we'd  promised  to  take  a  family  picture  for  the  McMillans  when 
they  were  permitted  to  bring  their  baby  home  for  just  1  day  on  New  Years  Day  —  today.  So  we  went  over  .  . .  and  Versa!  took  several  pictu 


fringed  jacket,  Lennidine  in  a  long  dress,  Raejean  (with 
a  short  haircut)  and  the  2  little  girls  all  beautifully 
dressed.  After  meeting  Red  told  Versal:  "This  is  good 
for  me  and  my  family.  I  like  it.  I  need  it." 

Mom  — 30  Jan.  1981 

. . .  we  asked  Red  and  Lennidine  if  they'd  consider 
baptism  before  too  long.  Red  said  that  he  would  but 
I  ennidine  said:  "I  believe  the  Church  is  true,  but  I  feel 
I  need  to  be  better  before  1  join.  I'm  not  good  enough." 

Since  missionaries  1st  contacted  them  3  years  ago, 
and  taught  them  one  or  two  discussions,  they've  quit 
drinking,  thus  had  to  give  up  most  of  their  friends. 
I  hey  quit  smoking.    I  hey've  bought  a  home  (trailer 
house)  and  are  very  ( lean  and  neat.    I  hey  are  good 

ents    I  hey  are  respe(  ted  in  this  community. 

Mom  —  4  Mar.  1981 

I  ennidine  brought  her  2  little  ones  and  walked  over, 


ostensibly  to  borrow  our  hairclippers  .  .  .  but  stayed  all 
morning  —  unusual!  And  she  finally,  quietly  said, 
"Red's  gone."  We  were  astounded,  and  I  guess  we 
looked  it.  .  .  .  She  hesitated.  We  waited.  "But  we  had  a 
big  argument  last  night.  We  both  got  pretty  mad  and 
he  left." 

Mom  —  22  Mar.  1981 

Red  and  'Dean'  had  had  an  argument  about  her 
oldest  son  (his  stepson),  Timothy,  a  troubled  teen,  who 
lives  with  Lennidine's  sister-in-law  nearby.  Lennidine 
wanted  to  have  Timothy  live  with  them;  Red  didn't! 
Red  left  home  mad  and  returned  three  weeks  later. 

Mom  — 17  May  1981 

This  has  been  a  special  day.  Versa!  gave  the  last 
lesson  to  the  McMillans  —  'After  Baptism  What?'  Oi 
course  all  the  branch  presidency  attended  our  class 
and  the\  arc  so  pleased  and  touched  bv  the  prospect  of 
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—  at  least  —  having  one  male  Indian  joining  the 
Church  that  Brother  Hutchison,  Br.  Prado,  and  Pres. 
Farrell  all  bore  fervent  testimonies.  .  .  .  With  tears  in  his 
eyes  Bro.  Hutchison  bore  his  testimony  and  promised 
the  McMillans  that,  though  they  might  be  scoffed  at 
and  even  persecuted  a  bit,  they'd  never  regret  their 
decision  [to  be  baptized]  —  if  they  remained  faithful. 
However,  I  doubt  that  Lennidine  of  the  gay  laugh 
and  serious  Sioux  Red  will  be  hurt  by  the  community, 
iay  Lennidine  is  a  leader  —  the  leader  —  of  the  Red- 
birds  now.  She's  had  to  fight  her  way  up  from  the 
depths  of  drink  and  an  attempted  suicide.  When  she 
found  she  was  pregnant  with  Delora  she  poured 
kerosene  on  herself  and  set  herself  afire  (drunk!).  Her 
oldest  2  children  had  been  taken  from  her.  But  when  2 
/oung  Mormon  missionaries  taught  them  some  3  years 
ago,  Red  and  Lennidine  felt  the  Spirit  and  began  to 
rhange. 


Bobby  Xisto 


Vlom  —  25  Jan.  1981 

After  dinner  .  .  .  we  gave  the'  Joseph  Smith  Discus- 
sion' and  'Apostasy  In  All  the  World'.  These  film 
trips  &  records  made  especially  for  Indians  are  good. . 
But  after  the  films,  Bobby  Kisto  began  with:  'Why  did 
you  have  us  kneel  down  to  pray?!  That's  degrading  to 
an  Indian  to  kneel!  Does  God  want  us  to  feel  degraded? 
ndians  stand  up  and  reach  toward  heaven  to  pray.'" 

"Our  unexpectedly  vocal  ally  was  Tony[Ringlero]! 
He  testified  with  sincerity  of  his  being  asked  to  be  a 
medicine  man  here  because  of  his  knowledge  of  Indian 
ringing  and  dancing  and  community  involvement. 
3ut,  he  concluded:  'I  just  can't  accept  that  great  honor 
imong  my  people  as  I  know  about  the  true  church  and 
as  I  feel  it's  true  in  here,"  and  he  put  his  hand  over  his 
aeart. 

"Bobby  Kisto  watched  Tony  intently.  .  .  And  Ton) 
went  on  to  explain  that  traditional  Indian  houses  face 
»ast,  for  the  haunting  tradition  of  the  great  white  God 
:oming  in  great  power  from  that  direction  has  seeped 
iown  to  them.  And  the  Hopi  council  is  always  com- 
posed of  12  men  &  a  leader. 

"Bobby  Kisto  accepted  a  Bk  of  M  &  agreed  to  read  it 
prayerfully  however  she  praj  s" 


Indian  Superstition 

LOad's  Journal,  i  &pril  mV 

This  white  owl  flew  into  the  tent  and  perched  at 
the  head  of  my  younger  sister's  bed.    Mother 
became  hysterical  and  cried.  My  dad  promptly 
proceeded  to  construct  a  casket,"  Bobby  said  in  a  firm 
voice. 

"But,  Bobby,  surely  this  meant  nothing,"  Thelma 
replied. 

"Well,  it  did  mean  something  and,  in  fact,  the  owl 
returned  two  more  times." 

"Was  your  sister  ill?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  at  all,  but  she  died  very  suddenly  just  a  few 
days  after  the  owl  appeared." 

This  conversation  was  the  result  of  our  visiting 
Bobby  Kisto  and  trying  to  present  a  missionary  discus- 
sion. She  is  white-appearing,  but  yet  is,  as  she  says,  a 
full-blooded  Indian.  Her  bloodlines  are  Shawnee, 
Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne.  She  is  very  proud  of  her 
native  heritage.  She  is  a  well-educated,  very  honest, 
and  forthright  individual.  She  is  a  heavy  woman 
about  45  years  old. 

She  lives  in  Circles,  Arizona  in  a  government  housing 
project.  She  has  a  husband  whom  I've  never  seen.  He 
reportedly  is  a  free-wheeling,  immoral  man  and  is  seldom 
home. 

Bobby  is  a  student  counselor  for  Indian  girls  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  Phoenix  school  system.  She  does 
a  tremendous  amount  of  counseling  tor  other  people, 
boys  and  girls,  on  a  free  basis.  She  also  admits  many 
of  these  into  her  home  where  they  stay  until  opportu- 
nity comes  to  go  elsewhere. 

Mom  and  I  have  been  meeting  with  Bobby  ^ud 
some  associates  tor  some  time  now.    I've  learned  to 
respect  her  though  I  certainly  do  not  approve  o\  her 
harboring  the  incredulous  ideas  such  as  represented 
above.  But,  never-the-less,  she  is  a  very  honest  ,md 
outspoken  woman. 

She  has  told  us  main  things  about  her  earl\  life 
whkh  reflect  the  traditions,  training.  ,\nd  lifest)  le  ot 
the  real  Indian  culture.   A  tew  ot  her  very  honest  asser- 
tions are: 

1.   She  (\}u  tell  when  someone  dies  m  the  COmmunitj 
because  the  dogs  ot  the  area  will  bark  ,\nd  how  I  .\nd 

range  in  a  clockwise  fashion  around  the  communit) 

\t  the  same  time  Coyotes  w  ill  do  the  s.ime  but  range 

in  i  ounter  clockw  ise  manner 


urns  thai  her  mother  can  and  has  called 
ius  snakes  from  the  interior  o(  homes. 

as  indicated  in  the  story,  are  sure  messengers 
of  traged)  and  death. 

4.  Common  cockroaches  are  pure  protein  and  are  a 
>d  source  oi  emergen<  j  food. 

Many  plants  \\  hich  are  abundant  here  are  sources 
ot  food,  i  rhis  I  believe  to  some  extent ) 

She  stated  thai  baptism  is  a  must  tor  her  because 
she  feels  thai  \\  ithoul  it  she  will  be  cast  into  everlasting 
hell,   (This  one  w  e  \  e  go!  to  w  ork  w  ith  and  convince 
her  this  must  be.  but  not  because  oi  tear.) 

(  remations  and  burials  should  take  place  before 
daw  n  so  the  owls,  as  escorts,  can  take  the  departed 
spirit  to  the  great  white  spirit. 

^    \ledii  ine  men,  to  be  effecth  e,  must  obsen  e  strut 
rules  such  as:  no  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  cannot  be  evil, 
preferably  live  alone,  and  cannol  receive  pay  for  service. 

Mom  and  I  are  intrigued  with  this  very  genuine 
indi\  idual.  To  change  her  reasoning  on  superstition  is 
going  to  be  a  challenge.    We  expect  to  meet  with  her 
on  a  regular  basis,  after  which,  hopefully,  we  can  usher 
her  into  a  more  realistic  and  spiritual  aspect  on  life. 
She,  then  can  be  baptized  and,  I'm  sure,  become  a  very 
strong  and  influential  member  of  our  church.1 


abundant  quail.     I  hese  (quail)  are  always  found  in 
coveys  ot  ti\  e  or  si\  birds.    There  are  lots  of  wild 
morning  doves  here  also. 


Tarantulas!! 

(Dad's  Journal  CMay  27.  mV 

Tarantulas!    At  home,  the  name  used  to  strike 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  many.  But  here  in  Arizona 
—  well,  the)  are  regarded  as  just  another  form 
ot  wildlife. 

I   have  found  three  tarantula  holes  right  here 
around  the  mobile  home.  Hiese  residence  sanctuaries 
.ire  similar  to  a  small  gopher  hole.  The  opening  is 
finely-laced  with  spider  silk  which  traps  insects.  These 
ime  food  tor  the  patient  trapper,  which  rests  about 
six  iiu  lies  below  the  hole  opening.  I  have  seen  these 

;e  spiders  several  times  but  I  do  not  tear  them  and  1 
will  not  permit  anyone  to   molest  them. 

I  ven  the  rattlesnakes,  roadrunners,  various  lizards, 
;e  beetles,  etc.  are  safer  here.    I  simply  do  not  wish 

an)  ft  them.    I  lure  are  literally  hundreds 
nail  cottontail  rabbits  here    Vnd,  one  has  to  be 
•  tul  w  hen  driving  to  pre\  enl  running  over  the 
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ICUom's  mission  jour  t\al  J).  28  &pril  wsi' 
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edicine  Men!   Every  Indian  we  work  with 
finally  comes  around  to  this  subject.  In  our 
baptismal  interview  session  last  night  with 
Debra  (and  Tony)  Ringlero,  this  surfaced  unexpectedly. 
[Debra  mentioned  her  sister  who  she  said  "was  into 
peyote  now"  and  continued]  .  .  .  there's  now  a  medicine 
man  over  at  Ft.  McDowell  who's  holding  peyote  meet- 
ings. It's  a  lot  like  church  where  the  medicine  man  gets 
the  bad  out  of  you.  But  it's  scary.  I  went  to  one  just  once 
when  I  was  in  high  school.  You  sit  in  a  hogan  in  a  circle 
and  the  medicine  man  sings  and  chants  and  chants. 
And  you  get  so  the  bad  things  you've  done  just  start 
coming  out  —  you  try  to  stop  talking  but  you  can't.  It's 
weird.  I'd  been  drinking  some  before  that  time,  but  I  got 
so  scared  that  night  that  I  never  drank  again.  You  dares- 
n't  go  out  of  the  hogan  for  there  are  evil  spirits  all 
around  the  outside.  You  can  feel  thev're  out  there.  And 

J 

the  medicine  man  already  knows  all  the  bad  things 
you've  done  —  he  knows.  But  he  makes  you  talk  about 
them!" 

. .  .  Big  dark  Tony  sat  quietly  and  listened.  But  I  re- 
membered that  he's  told  both  us  and  Pres.  Farrell  that 
he's  been  asked  to  be  a  medicine  man  here,  but  has  re- 
fused. We're  so  grateful  for  his  time  spent  at  B.YU.  and 
that  he  and  his  Debra  are  preparing  to  go  back  together 
to  the  Y  in  June. 

No  Indian  men  here  we  know  have  yet  whipped  the 
terrible  evil  peer  pressure  here  —  but  Tony  [Ringlero] 
and  Red  [McMillan].44 

Mom  recorded  another  insight  regarding  Shamanism, 
this  time  with  information  from  Wilma  Redbird,  the 
branch's  sole  active  member: 

As  she  taught  our  Spiritual  Living  lesson  in  Relief 
Society,  very  emotionally  Wilma  Redbird  volunteered, 
"Sometimes  I  take  my  children  to  the  medicine  man.  1 
know  better,  but  I  try  to  please  my  mother-in-law."  . . . 
Then  Wilma,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  said: 
"You  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  here  tor  an  L.D.S.  In- 
dian! There's  so  much  superstition  and  their  beliefs  are 
so  different  from  ours.  I'm  trying  hard  to  hold  on  to  ni\ 
faith,  but  everyone  around  me  belittles  me 
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Joyous  Baptisms 

Mom  —  23  May  1981 

Baptism  Day  —  at  4:30  p.m.  —  If  no  one  backs  out! 

And  no  one  did,  but  from  9:30-4:00  Dad  scrambled 
to  help  Tony  Ringlero  replace  the  starting  motor  in  his 
:ar  in  order  to  make  it  to  the  Phoenix  Stake  Center  for 
the  baptism.  On  arrival  there,  Mom  wrote  that  she 
braided  Debra's  long  hair  so  it  wouldn't  float  up  and 
Versal,  with  careful  deliberation,  baptized  our  4  Indians. 

The  following  day  all  four  converts  asked  to  have 
Versal  confirm  them  in  our  Sacrament  Meeting.  He 
did.  Rae  Jean  and  Lennidene  cried  silently  as  they 
were  confirmed.  After  the  confirmations  Pres.  Farrell 
also  gave  little  Jacinda  a  name  and  blessing  at  Red  and 
Lennidine's  request  —  Jacinda  Janel  McMillan. 

Mom  —  24  May  1981 

. .  After  the  confirmations  and  blessings  Pres.  Farrell 
called  on  the  4  to  speak.  And  they  did,  beginning  with 
tall,  slim,  serious  Hensel  (Red)  McMillan,  then  short 
Lennidine,  Rae  jean  who  hesitated  often  and  rolled  her 


eyes  as  she  carefully  thought,  but  she  didn't  break 
down  and  cry.  . .  Last  of  all  was  quiet,  shy  Debra  who 
humbly  thanked  us,  too. 

Then  Pres.  F.  Called  on  Versal,  but  Versal  "pulled 
senior  companion  rank"  and  had  me  bear  my  testi- 
mony. And  I'm  so  thrilled  to  have  at  last,  2  complete 
families  in  our  Branch!  For  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  Tony 
and  Debra  leave  for  BYU  on  June  15. 

Mom  —  10  June  1981 

Lennidine  explained  how  her  friends  and  relatives 
thot,  now  that  she'd  become  religious,  that  they  could 
come  freely  to  use  her  shower  or  laundry  facilities 
because  she's  "good"  to  everyone,  or  supposed  to  be. 


Mom  labeled  this  photo  as  Our  4  Baptisms.  They  are:  Debra 
Ringlero,  age  20  (wife  of  member  Tony  Ringlero);  Lennidine  Yara- 
mata  Sundust  McMillan,  age  32;  Hensel  (Red)  McMillan,  age  48;  and 
Rae  Jean  Sundust  (age  9),  Lennidine's  daughter  (Red's  step  daughter). 
Phoenix  Stake  Center,  23  May  1981.   Red  is  holding  his  and 
Lennidine's  two-)  ear-old  daughter,  Delora. 

Bobby  Kisto,  Mom  and  Dad's  other  prime  investigator  at  this 
point  in  their  mission,  eventually  lost  interest.   Her  adamant 
adherence  to  old  Indian  superstitions  kept  her  from  moving  to  a 
higher  level  of  understanding. 


Cur  CHissiot\ 


Gainivig  &cctptanct 

Mom's  friendliness  and  I  tad's  easj  -going  play- 
fulness gained  diem  man)  friends  among  me 
Indians.  Had  treated  their  children  as  he  did 
his  on  n  grandkids,  \\  ith  hin-lo\  ing  mischie\  ousness. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  D^d  \\  as  gi\  en  the  job  oi 
tending  seven  Indian  youngsters,  while  Mom  taught 
their  mothers  how  to  sew.  She  recorded:  Versa!  tared 
better  thru  that  session  better  than  I'd  hoped.  He  sang 
w  ith  the  kids,  recorded  their  voices,  then  played  them 
[the  recordings]  back  much  to  their  delight.   He  took 
pictures    I  le  chased  c\nd  teased  and  tickled.46 

But  the  trust  Mom  and  Dad  eventually  developed 
w  ith  their  Indian  acquaintances  was  a  long  time  coming. 
In  a  28  May  1981  letter  to  Deb,  who  was  working  for 
I  aVel  in  Texas  at  the  time,  Mom  described  how  difficult 
it  was  tor  Indians  to  warm  up  to  whites: 

Right  now  I  can  hear  old,  crippled,  black  Dynamite 
in  the  shade  under  our  trailer,  flopping  his  tail  on  the 

und.  He'd  welcome  and  love  you.  And  long,  lean 
greyhound  Greyeyes,  who  is  carrying  one  foreleg 
carefully  (dog-fights,  I  guess)  would  just  overwhelm 
you  though  he  can't  come  bounding  in  long  graceful 
leaps  right  now. 

And  our  Indian  friends  would  shake  hands  and  say 
hello,  then  look  away  silently  polite.  To  look  at  a 
person,  especially  a  stranger  very  much  is  impolite. 
Though  they  talk  and  laugh  and  joke  with  and  around 
us,  it's  taken  months  to  achieve  this.  So  when  we  bring 
strangers  among  them,  they  withdraw.  As  Randy 
[Ruiz]  says:  "You'll  never  know  how  hard  it  is  to  meet 
strange  w  hites." 

I  hus  w  ell  probably  never  be  able  to  share  our  new 
friends  with  our  family!  They  wouldn't  share  —  they'd 
•e    But  we're  enjoying  them  more  and  more. 

Your  Dad's /am  antics  delight  them.  Sometimes 
he'll  get  out  his  pocketknite  ^nd  chase  a  little  kid 

und  demanding:  "I  get  some  of  that  hair!  You've 
got  too  much  ,md  I  haven't  got  am!"  And  the  kid  will 
shriek  and  run  and  laugh  and  edge  right  back  up  to 
him  as  soon  as  In-  c|iiits.    Ihee'll  stand  ,\nd  rub  and  pat 
the  hair  on  his  arms,  then  look  at  his  head  pu//led. 
And  we  play  volleyball  with  the-  older  "kids"  —  in 
their  2()'s      and  they  feel  lice  to  laugh  at  our  goofs, 
but  accept  our  suggestions,   fhey're  always  polite  to  me.j; 


Bald  Saglt  6-  Cotton  Top 

Once  during  dinner  banter  with  friends  Tony 
and  Debra  Ringlero,  Mom  said,  "the  conversa- 
tion had  gone  from  why  Versal  had  little  hair 
on  his  head  (he  is  still  hunting  for  a  bald  Indian)  but 
can  grow  lots  on  his  face,  while  Tony  has  a  heavy, 
heavy  mass  of  wavy  black  hair,  but  a  wispy  beard;  to 
the  fact  that  Indians  also  do  not  have  hair  on  their 
chests,  or  body  or  arms  and  legs.  We  laughinglv  told 
them  we  were  the  ones  reverting  back  to  aborigines 
because  our  sons  are  all  quite  hairy  —  all  5  of  them. 

While  teaching  Richard  and  Lisa  Martinez,  a  young 
married  couple,  one  evening,  Dad  fielded  yet  another 
question  about  his  lack  of  hair.  Mom  described  the 
light-hearted  encounter: 

Wacky  Lisa  stopped  Dad  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
serious  discussion  and  said:  "May  I  ask  you  something 
that  isn't  on  the  lesson?  And  please  don't  get  mad,  but 
did  you  used  to  have  hair  on  your  head?  Well,  how 
did  you  lose  it?" 

Of  course,  Versal  told  Lisa  that  I  pulled  it  out  — 
some  every  time  I  got  mad  at  him.    She  thoroughlv 
enjoys  bantetr 


Mom  and  Dad's  Native  American  friends  on  the  reservation 
affectionally  called  Dad  "Bald  Eagle"  and  Mom  "Cotton  Top," 

photo  7  April  NS1. 
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In  this  photo  Mom  is  shown  writing 
at  a  desk  in  their  mobile  home  on 
the  reservation.  In  addition  to  letter 
writing,  she  recorded  extensive  daily 
entries  in  three  blue  mission  binders. 

Dad,  too,  wrote  copious  journal  entries. 
He  also  worked  extensively  on  recording 
family  histories:  John  Gould  Davis  (his 
father),  Charles  Augustus  Davis  (his 
grandfather),  and  brief  accounts  of  his 
eight  siblings.  Mom  noted  once,  while  he 
was  working  on  one  of  them,  "  Versal  is 
completing  a  fabulous  history  and  gets  quite 
caught-up  in  the  fun  of  remembering51 

Photo,  December  1980. 


String  of  Burglaries} 

■"    ~W"  ow  lovely,  cool,  innocently  the  days  here 
I        I    dawn,  but  how  they  heat-up  with  sun  and  the 
JL     JL.  turn-of-events,"  Mom  wrote  in  her  journal  on 
•8  May  1981. 50 

Mom  had  no  way  of  knowing  when  she  wrote  this 
assage  how  eerily  her  words  presaged  an  ominous 
irastic  "turn  of  events"  for  their  mission,  one  that 
vould  take  place  that  very  evening.  The  euphoria  of 
heir  first  baptisms  five  days  earlier  was  about  to  be 
ihattered  by  the  first  in  a  shocking  string  of  burglaries. 
The  thefts  shook  their  confidence  in  their  safety,  their 
aith  in  the  justice  system,  and  colored  their  view  of 
he  Indian  community.  The  burglaries  also  initiated 
indicating  waves  of  fear,  anger  and  cynicism  during 
heir  lows  to  empathy,  determination,  and  faith  in  the 
lighs.  But  most  markedly  the  lawlessness  catalyzed 
he  focus  of  their  mission  and  made  their  proselyting 
•fforts  more  targeted  and  intense. 


burglary  yJo.  i 

)ad  —  28  May  1981. 

After  having  entered  through  the  main  sliding  door, 
ve  stepped  into  the  kitchen.   I  glanced  ahead  ot  me 
md  said,  "Mom,  did  we  leave  thai  folding  chair  on  the 
loor  like  that?" 

"Well,  no,  I  don't  believe  so,"  she  replied. 


Then  looking  around  more,  we  both  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  no!!" 

The  screen,  covering  the  south  kitchen  window,  was 
cut  down  both  sides  and  across  the  bottom.  Someone 
had  intruded  into  our  residence!! 

Thelma  peered  around  the  living  room  and  remarked, 
"I  knew  it.  Our  stereo  set  is  gone." 

A  quick  investigation  disclosed  this  to  be  true  —  one 
large  speaker  was  missing,  also. 

We  immediately  searched  for  further  theft.  Upon 
entering  the  bedroom  we  noticed  one  suitcase  resting 
on  the  floor.  One  cabinet  drawer  was  open  and  one 
piece  of  hosiery  was  lying  on  the  floor.   I  glanced 
around,  supposing  nothing  else  had  been  bothered, 
and  then,  instinctively,  I  looked  up  to  the  top  shelf  in 
the  clothing  closet.   I  kept  a  22  caliber  pistol  there.  It 
was  gone!! 

Thelma  ^ud  1  left  everything  as  it  was.  We  con- 
tacted local  authorities  ,)Ui.\  then  awaited  results.   In 
about  .m  hour  ^n  Indian  officer  investigated  ^\u\  took 
notes. 

At  7:00  p.m.,  earlier  in  the  evening,  lhelma  mu\  1 
had  driven  to  the  Pee  Posh  Community  Center  to 
attend  a  graduation  ceremony  for  se\  era)  of  the  1  lead 
st.nt  pupils.   It  had  been  a  well  attended,  well  organ- 
ized, and  rewarding  experience.   We  had  taken  some 
part)  tood  as  part  ol  our  contribution.  We  had  \  isited 
with  various  people  and  prior  to  returning  home  we 
had  assisted  in  cleaning  the  large  entertainment  room. 

30i  tr  CMission 


Mom  and  Dad  w  ere  attending  this  Head  Start  Program  at  the  Pee  Posh  Community  Center  on  the  evening  of  28  May  1981,  while 
Indian  teenagers  burglarized  their  trailer  house  nearby 


During  the  awards  part  of  the  program,  Thelma  and 
I  ha  J  been  presented  a  plaque  honoring  us  for  our  help 
in  assisting  the  organization  build  an  award-winning 
float.  We  were  surprised,  humbled,  and  pleased  to 
receive  the  honor. 

It,  indeed,  was  ironic  that  we  were  being  honored  at 
this  place  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  mobile  home  was 
being  burglarized. 

I  hope  this  episode  is  not  indicative  of  things  to 


come 


1(52 


Unfortunately  for  Mom  and  Dad,  it  was  a  harbinger 
of  future  events!  As  for  this  first  robbery,  they  discov- 
ered  that  four  young  men,  14-18  years  old,  had  their 
stereo  equipment,  gun,  and  other  things.  Although  the 
police  were  informed,  nothing  was  resolved. 

Mom  —  1  June  1981 

1  his  morning,  realizing  how  vulnerable  we  are  here 
aliens  -■  we  de<  ided  to  gel  .ill  personal  valuables 
out  of  here.  We  collected  our  loved  things  and  stashed 
them  on  shelves  in  the  church  <  losets  thai  are  so  high  up 
thai  wconK  accidentally  discovered  them.  Mainly  we 
stored  oui  genealog)  material,  our  personal  (completed) 
journals  ^ud  histories,  tapes,  etc 


Dad  —  1  June  1981 

I  don't  fear  the  people  of  this  area  but  I  believe  in 
being  prepared.  So  I  have  instructed  John  to  send  a 
revolver.  This  I  will  keep  near  at  all  times  —  in  our 
mobile  home  and  the  little  Toyota  truck  also.  I  don't 
anticipate  having  to  use  it  but  I  will,  if  absolutely 
necessary. 

Dad  —  5  June  1981 

I  have  developed  a  dull  headache  in  thinking  about 
the  theft  which  took  place  a  week  ago.  .  .  The  big 
problem  is  [that]  I,  by  nature,  feel  militant  and  want 
quick  action,  yet,  we  are  here  as  church  emissaries  and 
are  not  supposed  to  invoke  or  promote  trouble.  So, 
what  do  I  do?  Thelma  and  1  have  talked  the  matter 
over  and  reasoned  that  I  must  forget  "getting  even" 
with  anyone  who  offends  us.  Sincerely,  this  is  difficult 
to  do.  But,  I  know  I  must  hold  my  anger  and  frustra- 
tion in  check.  Instead,  we  will  observe  and  use  any 
opportunity  we  can  to  help  these  simple,  unknowing 
people.   Even  it  those  we  try  to  teach  are  ones  who 
have  personally  offended  us. 
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jJtar-WitnLSSLS  to  a  CMurd.tr 

Mom  —  6  June  1981 

Speaking  of  burglaries:  after  we  had  our  tires 
mounted  we  drove  on  into  Phoenix,  stopped  at  a 
public  library  opposite  a  shopping  plaza.  It  was  9:55 
a.m.  and  we  had  to  wait  until  the  doors  opened  at  10. 
There  were  6  of  us  standing  there.  We'd  only  been  in 
the  library  5-10  minutes  when  we  heard  a  battery  of 
sirens  and  6  police  cars  roar  up  into  the  Plaza  and 
surrounded  the  liquor  store  —  it  was  the  end  store 
directly  across  the  street  from  our  library.  All  the  library 
patrons  stood  at  the  windows  and  watched  policemen 
with  drawn  guns  run  all  around  the  liquor  store.  A  fire 
truck  pulled  up;  2  ambulances  arrived.  It  was  just  like 
on  TV. 

Then  a  12  yr.  old  boy  who'd  waited  out  front  with  us 
said  quietly:  "I  saw  some  people  run  down  that  alley 
over  there  just  as  we  got  in  the  library."  So  we  sent 
him  over  to  talk  to  the  police.  When  we  left,  the  area 
around  the  liquor  store  was  roped  off,  one  policeman 
was  still  questioning  the  lad,  the  ambulances  had  left 
empty. 

We  drove  to  Pres.  FarrelTs  and  stashed  3  suitcases  of 
clothes  and  a  box  of  tools  in  his  basement.  At  least  life 
stays  interesting.  We  were  home  by  2  P.M.  Over  in  the 
:hurch  I  practiced  [piano]  and  Versal  worked  on  his 
journal. 

Curious,  at  10  P.M.  we  watched  the  local  TV  news. 
The  burglary  we'd  "seen"  near  the  library  was  also  a 
murder!  The  clerk  had  been  shot  in  the  head.  The  12 
yr.  old  boy  was  the  only  witness  to  any  part  of  it.  He'd 
seen  4  men  run  down  the  alley. 


burglary  jJo.  2 


Dad  — 8  June  1981 

Well,  it  happened  again!  Sometime  Saturday  night, 
while  Mom  and  I  were  in  the  mobile  home,  my  gas 
welding  outfit  was  stolen  from  the  church  shop.  The 
rented  tanks  were  also  taken.  Access  was  by  prying 
the  door  lock  until  entrance  was  made. 

The  tanks  were  on  a  rental  basis  and  I  was  required 
to  pay  $350.00  deposit  to  obtain  them.  This  amount 
plus  the  value  of  the  welding  apparatus,  comes  to  .it 
least  $500.00.   In  the  two  breakins  I  have  sustained  a 
financial  loss  of  more  than  $1200. 

Mom  — 8  June  1981 

We  slept  fitfully.  Several  times  Versa)  slipped  out  to 


Of  the  dog,  Dynamite,  Dad  wrote:  The  neighbor's  dog,  Ole  Dyna- 
mite, has  been  staying  in  our  yard.  He  is  a  big,  raw-boned,  black  animal 
and  a  fair  watch  dog.   We.  of  course,  lock  our  gates  at  night  and  the  do 
therefore  confined  within.   We  feel  better  when  "Ole  Dinv"  is  near.   For  the 
first  time  since  ice  had  Coaly  in  Logan  we  bought  some  dog  food.53 

patrol  the  premises.  Did  I  say  slipped  out?  The  creak- 
ing and  squeaking  of  this  long  tin  box,  which  we'd 
chuckled  about  for  months,  now  became  ominous. 
How  could  Versal  surprise  an  intruder  on  the  inside  or 
outside!  The  new  outside-lights-on  policy  illumined 
areas,  but  blackened  others.  All  a  prowler  need  do  is 
duck  under  the  trailer  house  and  he  could  tell  by 
sound  exactly  where  we  were,  but  he'd  be  well  hidden. 
Dogs  and  Indian  kids  are  often  under  there  to  hide,  to 
play,  to  retrieve  balls,  and  twice  for  kids  to  try  to  start 
fires  as  they  play  with  matches,  a  constant  phobia 
among  Indians,  big  and  little. 

Dad  — 11  June  1981 

Our  condition  here  on  the  reservation  is  tense.  We 
are  faced  with  protecting  ourselves  by  installing  burglar 
alarms,  removing  all  unnecessary  possessions,  and 
procuring  another  handgun. 

It  seems  silly  that  missionaries  should  have  to  do 

J 

this  but  such  is  the  case. 

Mom  — 11  June  1981 

More  and  more  1  can  understand  why  the  Indians 
cluster  their  houses  together  in  a  Clan  unit  —  there  S 
safety  in  numbers  oi  loved  ones  nearlw  ' 

I  xcept  tor  the  faithful  McMillans,  we  feel  quite 
"alone"  out  here.  So.  to  eliminate  some  ot  the  vulnera- 
bility ot  the  area  under  our  trailer  house.  Versa]  ^nd  I 

went  out  at  dusk,  cut  ^nd  gathered  all  the  catsclaw 

branches  we  could  find  on  our  back  lot  ^ud  mined  the 
undei  trailer  area  v\  ith  it    \t  least  people  w  on'l  craw  I 

under  there  now  ' 
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Smtrrtncy  "Council  of  vtfar 

Mom       13  [une  1981 

During  this  time  period  Mom  and  Dad  learned  ol 
mam  other  resen  ation  burglaries  <\nd  acts  ol  vandalism, 
intimidation,  beatings,  and  attempted  murder.  Reports 
oi  lawlessness  seemed  to  come  oui  ol  the  woodwork: 
twelve  other  recent  robberies  within  the  Indian  colony, 
three  burglaries  against  \\  elfare  sen  ices  missionaries 
on  nearby  resen  ations,  ^nd  stories  of  break-ins  along 
entire  streets  ot  homes.    Most  disturbing,  however, 
were  horrendous  accounts  from  people  like  Stanley 
fanis  a  bitter,  old  Indian  who  told  how  three  91st 
Street  hoodlums    had  broken  into  his  home  one  night, 
beat  up  on  him  and  his  blind  wife  in  bed,  throwing  her 
on  the  floor  c\no\  stripping  her.  Then  they'd  ransacked 
the  house,  stealing  his  guns  and  many  things,  loading 
them  in  his  camper  and  escaping  with  it."34 

Mom  and  Dad's  heightened  concern  prompted  a 
two  hour  "emergency  council-of-war"  with  Phoenix 
Stake  President  Kent  E.  Turley,  a  young  civil  lawyer. 
From  that  meeting  the  following  decisions  were  made: 

1 .  We  should  move  mostly  [away  from  welfare 
services  and]  into  proselyting  to  get  a  Branch  core  [of 
members].  Our  tools  are  gone  anyway! 

2.  When  the  danger  seemed  too  great,  or  our  nerves 
were  too  fraved,  we  should  go  into  the  Farrell's  at 
nights  [10  miles  distant  in  Phoenix]. 

3.  We  were  to  interview  Jim  Cole  [an  Indian  who 
had  been  burglarized  three  times]. 

4.  Pres.  Turley  would  use  his  influence  to  set  up  an 
interview  with  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  we  were  to  take  a 
couple  of  Indians  (Janis  for  one  [an  elderly  Indian  who 
had  been  robbed,  his  wife  stripped,  and  his  home 
burned])  who  had  serious  complaints.   No  state  laws 
apply  to  Reservations,  and,  of  course,  our  losses  are 
invalidated;  use  Indians' 

5.  We  should  let  Pres.  Turley  know  if  we  found  the 
branch  to  be  a  hopeless  dead-end! 

Pres.  Iuilc\  immediately  had  the  trailer  house 
insured! 

So  we  stayed  overnite  at  gracious  Farrells;  they  have 
extra  bedrooms  (they're  like  us  now,  famib  all  gone). 


'Taut  -\!e.r'\'ts 

Mom  —  25  June  1981 

i  new  affliction.  We  were  awakened  b)  a 
pelting  ol  hard  obje<  ts  againsl  our  long  tin  box.  Some- 


times it  w  as  accompanied  b\  a  scratchy  sound.  It  w  as 
most  prevalent  by  our  back  door.  Versal  jumped  up 
flashlight  in  hand  and  warily  peered  out.  Myriads  of 
huge,  flying  beetles  were  zooming  around  the  back 
light,  some  hitting  the  tin  siding,  some  bouncing  off, 
some  slithering  madly  down  it. 

Dynamite's  baying  woke  us  once.  He  stood  facing 
north  for  a  while,  then  relaxed  and  lay  down.  So  did  we. 

Mom  — 28  June  1981 

(Written  after  another  night  at  the  Farrell's.) 
"Versal  awoke  at  5:30  to  the  singing  of  the  many 
birds  in  the  orchards  and  huge  palms  around  the  almost- 
hidden  Farrell  home.  Immediately  he  awoke  me  with 
a  whispered,  "C'mon  let's  go  home."  So  we  quickly 
dressed,  made  the  bed,  grabbed  our  cases  (Versal  carries 
one  everywhere  we  go,  which  contains  his  cameras,  his 
gun,  a  flashlight),  and  proceeded  to  slip  out.  Along 
Baseline  Road  the  10+  miles  home. 

Versal  was  edgy  —  this  going  in  to  Farrell's  needles 
him  —  it's  a  kind  of  escapism,  a  running.  Anyway  he 
silentlv  crawled  into  our  bed. 


frustration  with  Law  enforcement 

Mom  — 24  June  1981 

After  weeks  of  phone  calls  and  visits  to  the  Sheriff's 
Office,  FBI  offices  in  both  Phoenix  and  Sacaton,  the 
Drug  Administration,  and  to  other  authorities,  where 
all  they  got  was  the  run-around,  Mom  wrote  in 
exasperation: 

So,  our  great  law  enforcement  system  does  not 
apply  to  Indians.  Certainly  not  here.  These  step-chil- 
dren of  the  good  old  USA,  these  original  landowners, 
are  aliens  in  a  foreign  land,  of  fear,  of  gangs  and  drink 
and  dope.  This  Colony  is  being  destroyed,  from  within] 
and  from  without. 

Dad  —  1  July  1981 

I  telephoned  the  F.B.I,  last  Monday  and  learned  that 
little  help  can  be  expected  from  that  source.  It  is  very 
disappointing  to  realize  that  protection  or  investigation 
by  any  authority  is  almost  non-existent.  These  people 
here  are  \  ulnerable  and  I  feel  so  sorry  for  them. 

.  .  .  Every  time  we  converse  w  ith  some  teaching 
prospects  we  learn  of  more  and  more  breakins  and 
thefts.  Residents  are  becoming  very  nervous.  There 
are  reports  of  evident  murders,  which  have  been  com- 
mitted but  never  solved.  .  .  Dope  and  narcotics  arc 
evident  here.  This  I  reported  to  the  Federal  Agenc\  on 
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Drugs,  and  again,  I  was  given  the  "brush  off"  regarding 
anv  action. 


empathy  6-  fLtcommitmtnt 

Mom  —  1  July  1981 

We're  resting  much  better  here  at  nites  again.  I 
lon't  know  whether  it's  because  of  the  locked  gates,  or 
the  presence  of  gruff  old  Dynamite  under  our  bedroom 
window,  or  the  catsclaw  strewn  under  the  trailer  house 
(tho  we  keep  throwing  pieces  of  it  back  under  as  the 
dogs  keep  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  under  there),  or  the  fact 
that  Laveen  and  Gila  Crossing  are  the  present  targets 
for  the  gang,  or  because  our  minds  are  more  and  more 
preoccupied  as  we  line  up  more  families  to  teach,  or 
the  presence  of  a  gun  and  a  vial  of  mace.  Certainly 
there  isn't  any  assurance  in  the  law  out  here!  Only  in  a 
higher  law! 

The  staying  brings  empathy  —  of  us  for  the  Indians 
[who  are  also  victims  of  the  Indian  gangs]  and  the  Indians 
for  us.  And  more  and  more  families  are  agreeing  to 
hear  our  message. 

Dad  —  1  July  1981 

Mom  and  I  feel  that  we  must  contact  and  teach 
family  situations  here.  We  feel  this  will  be  the  best 
way  to  bring  order  into  the  lives  of  these  troubled  and 
fractured  people.  We  are  depending  upon  the  Lord  for 
guidance  and  protection.  We  regret  the  loss  of  our 
personal  belongings  plus  several  hundred  dollars  in 
forfeitures,  but  our  biggest  concern  is  our  assigned 
effectiveness  here.  We  pray,  that  after  our  18  months, 
we  leave  this  area  in  better  spiritual  strength  than  we 
arrived. 


diightr  Authority 

Mom— 21  June  1981 

Red  had  been  hired  as  a  security  guard  at  Pee  Posh 
for  the  wake  last  Fri.  nite.  Mr  said  our  91st  gang  was 
there  drinking  c\nd  howling  <.md  gleefully  evading  the 
police  who  were  hying  to  send  them  home.  We  didn't 
go  to  that  wake  and  I'm  glad. 

Robberies  and  gangs  have  got  to  be  brushed  aside 
somehow.  Somehow  we've  got  to  make  a  desperate 
efforl  to  bring  the  light  and  hope  ol  tin*  gospel  into 
jome  of  the  good  families  here.  After  our  legal  let-downs, 


we've  decided  to  go  to  a  higher  authority.  I  got  out  our 
journal  entry  on  [Logan  Stake]  Pres.  McAllister's  set- 
ting-apart  blessing  on  Versal  and  me.  He'd  prayed  that 

-  we'd  be  safe  thru  out  our  mission. 

-  our  family  would  be  safe. 

-  Duane  would  complete  a  successful  mission. 

-  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  guide  us. 

We  stayed  and  slept  in  our  barren  trailer  house  tonite. 


burglary  ^\lo.  3 

Mom  —  10  Sept.  1981 

Taking  advantage  of  Mom  and  Dad's  absence  while 
they  were  in  Phoenix  for  Dad's  hemorrhoid  surgery, 
thieves  once  again  burglarized  their  mobile  home  back 
on  the  reservation.  The  new  branch  president  discov- 
ered the  break-in  but  waited  to  notify  Mom  and  Dad 
until  he  was  released  from  the  hospital  and  recuperat- 
ing at  the  Farrell's  home.  When  Joyce  Bartlett,  the  wife 
of  newly  installed  President  Lester  Bartlett,  finally 
called  Mom,  who  recorded  their  conversation  in  her 
journal.  Sister  Bartlett  said:  "Your  trailer  house  was 
broken  into  Tues.  nite  or  Wed.  during  the  day,  for  when 
we  arrived  for  Act.  nite  Wed.  night  the  back  door  v\  as 
wide  open,  the  night  lights  were  off  and  a  side  front 
window  had  been  pried  open  so  forcibly  that  the 
frame  is  all  bent  and  the  glass  half  broken  out.  .  .  We 
don't  know  what  was  taken." 

Mom  —  11  Sept.  1981 

After  a  night's  rest,  Mom  and  Dad  returned  to  the 
trailer  house  to  assess  the  situation. 

We'd  feared  the  worst,  knowing  these  youthful 
vandals  often  ravage  houses.    Mom  recorded.  "But  the 
only  things  missing  were  our  old  TV  (from  D.I.),  the 
2nd  stereo  speaker  (which  had  been  bypassed  in  the 
1st  burglary)  ^nd  ice  cream  From  our  fridge.  Curiously, 
the  windows  in  the  front  room  had  all  been  opened. 
Sis.  Bartlett  had  reported.  Open  windows  and  ice 
cream!  A  leisurely  part)  ? 
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Sptaking  Vp 


In  an  early-July  journal  entry  Mom  wrote:  Versal 
has  decided  it's  time  for  us  to  speak  up  at  the 
wakes  where  all  local  denominations  take  part.  Of 
course,  we'll  be  the  onlv  whites.'0 

Thev  decided  to  become  more  active  in  all  local 
affairs  for  they  sensed  an  urgency  in  moving  the 
proselvting  along.  Dad  began  speaking  up  in  commu- 
nity meetings  and  wakes,  often  causing  a  stir.  In  his 
journal  entry  dated  7  July  1981  he  recorded: 

Mom  and  I  went  to  another  wake  held  last  Sunday 
night.  We  entered  the  Community  Center  about  8  P.M. 
and  stayed  until  midnight.  During  the  time  we  were 
there  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  large  audi- 
ence. This  action  proved  to 
be  an  interesting  experience. 
.  .  I,  apparently,  rocked  some 
boats  as  I  created  a  lot  of 
commotion  among  the  other 
church  groups  which  were 
present.1 

In  her  account  of  this  all- 
night  wake,  the  13th  since 
they  had  moved  to  the  reser- 
vation but  the  first  they  had 
actively  participated  in, 
Mom  discussed  the  four 
hours  they  attended  (from 
8:30  until  after  midnight). 
She  described  the  American- 
flag  draped  casket,  the  pile 
of  items  to  be  buried  with 
the  corpse,  the  off-key 

singing  of  the  Gila  Crossing  ladies'  Presbyterian  chorus, 
the  discourse  of  a  gentle  Pima  Indian  reverend,  and 
the  regulation  "saved"  sermon  of  a  guitar-playing 
Assembly  of  God  preacher. 

Then  she  wrote:  Meantime  Versal  had  talked  to 
Randy  [Ruiz,  an  investigator],  to  old  Nick  Sunn,  and  to 
Perry  Sundust,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  telling  them 
the  Mormons  would  like  to  participate. 

The  Indians  are  very  democratic  as  we've  recorded 
earlier  —  everyone  has  a  chance  to  say  his  piece.  But  I 
think  Perry  Sundust  was  kind  of  flustered.  However, 
he  announced,  as  soon  as  the  Gila  Crossing  women 
finally  sat  down,  that  the  local  Mormon  Elder  would 
like  to  talk.  He  couldn't  remember  his  name,  but  he 
could  talk  now. 
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Versal  had  several  advantages:  we'd  fasted  and 
prayed  about  this  opportunity  for  we  know  that  we 
either  win  or  lose  this  Branch  in  the  next  few  months. 
Versal  has  a  strong  testimony,  a  strong  voice,  good 
delivery  and  he  isn't  shy.  He  introduced  himself  and 
then  using  Brother  Koori  [the  deceased  man]  as  an 
example,  Versal  started  with  the  brother-sister  concept 
of  pre-existence  and  really  laid  out  the  Plan  of  Salvador 
from  start  to  possible  Godhood.  He  explained  both  our 
Father's  and  our  Brother's  roles  in  the  great  plan.  He 
concluded  with  his  testimony  of  only  one  right  church 
led  by  a  modern  prophet.  Versal  didn't  mince  words. 
No  one  could  help  but  hear  him.58 

According  to  Mom's  record,  Dad's  oration 
prompted  an  older  woman  from  the  Gila  Crossing 

Presbyterian  Church 
choir  to  step  forward, 
with  a  Bible  in  her 
hands  and  loudly  and 
often  emotionally  let  us 
have  both  barrels.5'  In 
her  journal  Mom  care- 
fully itemized  the  dis- 
traught woman's 
lengthy  arguments  and 
concluded  her  account 
by  saying.  Then  she 
prayed,  asking  that  the 
dear  family  who  is  such 
a  strength  in  their 
church  be  not  misled  an< 
blinded  by  false  teach- 
ings etc.  So  —  the  news 
is  finally  out  that  we're 
teaching  the  Ruiz  and 


A  grave  in  the  Gila  Indian  Reservation  Cemetery,  July  1981. 
Mom  observed:  The  whole  graveyard  is  a  striking  area  of  dirt  mounds 
topped  In/  plastic  flowers  and  some  American  flags.  The  Indians  used  to  put 
lovely  pottery,  hand-woven  baskets,  etc.  on  the  graves;  but  not  any  more  as 
the  whites  steal  them."1  And  in  another  entry  she  commented:  It  takes 
6-8  Indians  2-3  days  to  dig  a  grave.  The  soil  is  cement-clay-like.  They  use 
handwork  only.63 


Sundust  family!  She  qui 
at  12  midnite  and  we  left.60 

New  convert  and  friend  Lennidine  McMillan,  who 
was  at  the  wake,  came  over  to  visit  with  Mom  and  Dai 
the  next  day.  She  was  worried  they'd  taken  offense  by 
the  animated  oration  of  the  woman  choir  member. 
Mom  said  they  laughed  and  when  Lennidine  saw 
they  weren't  mad,  she  seemed  relieved  and  told 
them,  The  Indians  got  real  uncomfortable  and  kept 
moving  in  their  seats  when  you  were  talking.  They 
didn't  go  to  sleep.61 

Lennidine  also  told  them  about  another  local  robbery 
by  the  91st  Street  gang,  this  time  at  the  home  of  an 
Assembly  of  God  minister  who  lived  in  a  compound 
that  also  contained  an  Indian  orphanage. 


Tlashbacks 
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(Making  a  Difftrtnct 

he  credibility  and  acceptance  Mom  and  Dad 
had  established  over  many  months  paid  off  at 
another  Indian  function  on  21  Sept.  1981.  Mom 
wrote: 

Versal  decided  he  felt  well  enough  that  we  should 
go  [to  a  community  meeting  at  Pee  Posh]  and  we  were 
glad  we  did  for  it  turned  out  to  be  the  community 
questioning  law  enforcement  heads. .  .  We  really 
earned  a  lot!  And  Versal's  leadership  shown  thru.64 

Reports  of  20  recent  robberies  in  the  community 
were  given  —  including  Dad  telling  of  their  own  string 
Df  burglaries  —  then  the  session  seemed  to  stall  as  no 
olutions  were  proposed,  no  actions  forthcoming. 
Mom  recounted: 

Versal,  with  real  conviction,  spoke  again.  He  said: 
'I'm  not  pleading  for  myself,  but  for  you.  You've  got 
to  live  here  and  you've  got  to  whip  this  lawlessness. 
The  police  can't  do  it  alone.  You  know  who's  commit- 
:ing  the  crimes,  yet  you  sit  silently.  Some  of  you  even 
:>uy  your  neighbors'  stolen  goods.  You're  as  bad  as  the 
:hieves  —  you're  helping  them.  And  soon  it'll  go  to 
illings.  Yet  if  you'll  work  together  you  have  the 
Dower  to  stop  these  juveniles.  If  you  don't,  you  deserve 
what  you're  suffering  and  what  will  happen!  Our 
Ihurch  sent  us  here  to  help  you.  That's  our  sole  pur- 
Dose  in  being  here.  And  if  we  can  help  you  establish 
aw  and  order  here  and  eliminate  the  fear  you're  all 
iving  with,  we  don't  mind  what  we've  lost!" 

There  were  nods  of  approval  and  Cameron  spoke  on 
:orgetting  old  feuds  and  animosities  and  working  to- 
gether. Then  Ron  Navakuku  spoke  saying  Elder  Davis 
s  right.  As  drugs  and  their  evils  increase  here  with 
hese  juveniles,  things  will  get  worse  and  worse.  He 
dded  that  there  are  2  drug  pushers  operating  here 
low  (we'd  only  known  of  1). 

Then  the  group  began  to  question  the  2  law  officers 
ind  for  2  hours  there  was  excellent  exchange. 

Mom  wrote  that  by  the  end  of  the  meeting  construc- 
ive,  safety  actions  were  proposed,  discussed  and  au- 
horized.  The  actions  included:  a  silent  witness 
urogram,  a  block  watch  program,  "Operation  Identifi- 
:ation,"  a  community  drug  education  program,  peri- 
)dic  reports  by  the  police  to  the  community  (to  hold 
hem  accountable),  and  a  tightening  of  safety  rules  ^nd 
liring  of  a  new  security  guard  at  Pee  Posh  (the  com- 
munity center).65 


61  J^tw  Tocus 

After  Mom  and  Dad's  first  two  robberies, 
President  Turley's  counsel  to  change  their 
mission's  emphasis  from  welfare  services  to 
proselytizing  lit  a  fire  under  Elder  and  Sister  Davis. 
(See  13  June  entry,  p.  304.) 

As  expressed  in  her  journal,  Mom  continued  to  be 
nervous  about  their  safety  but  her  back  was  stiffened 
by  the  challenge  of  confronting  the  evils  of  theft, 
drinking,  and  immorality  head-on  —  not  through 
sewing  classes,  gardening  instruction,  or  aerobic  fitness 
groups,  but  by  teaching  the  life  changing  principles 
inherent  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  the  fearlessness  Dad  exhibited  in  the  Sept.  21 
community  meeting  on  crime  and  his  forthright 
preaching  at  the  all-night  wake  was  equaled  by  his 
direct  confrontation  with  the  heads  of  clans  —  the 
patriarchs  and  matriarchs  of  Indian  family  groups  — 
regarding  their  responsibilities  to  lead  out  in  chang- 
ing themselves  and  their  families  for  the  good  of  all. 

Mom  and  Dad  knew  that  baptizing  families  — 
whole  families  —  would  be  the  single,  best  way  for  the 
Indians  to  improve  their  earthly  existence  and  provide 
them  hope  for  the  life  to  come. 

So  using  the  map  and  census  information  they  had 
been  gathering  for  months,  Mom  and  Dad  identified 
the  targets  of  their  proselyting  efforts  and  charged 
ahead.  Three  clans  were  foremost:  the  Lola  Young 
Clan,  the  cluster  of  families  on  91st  Street,  which  included 
the  most  hardcore  of  the  youthful  vandals;  the  Malinda 
Card  Clan,  Malinda  being  the  matriarach  smack  dab  in 
the  middle  of  the  Redbird  Pit  bunch  (all  related);  and 
the  Sundust  Clan,  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
family  group  in  the  colony  but  riddled  with  personal 
problems. 


The  Lola  young  Clan 

Mom  — 18  June  1981 

I'd  be  a  most  ungrateful  daughter  it  I  did  not  record 
the  emotions  of  this  day.  We  2  had  decided  a  fast  w  as 
imperative  in  our  nerve-taught  negative  situation.  We 
really  need  the  reinforcement  offered  by  fasting. 

1  his  morning  we  aw  oke  at  FarrelTs  at  5  A.M.  to  the 
interesting  singing  of  a  mockingbird.  We  dressed 
quietly  slipped  out  ^nd  drove  home. 
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[  I  hen,  after  writing  of  their  discovery  of  a  key 
jammed  into  the  lock  of  the  church's  front  door,  Mom 
recorded:]  But  we  put  this  puzzle  aside  in  favor  of  a 
bigger  attempt  we'd  decided  to  make.   Because  our 
mapping  had  revealed  5  intact  families  in  the  Lola 
Young  Clan,  we  were  going  to  go  to  Lola,  the  matri- 
arch, tell  her  of  our  missionary  calling  and  ask  to  at 
least  meet  once  with  us  and  her  family.  Her  grandsons 
are  the  91st  St.  gang.  [Indian  insiders  had  told  Mom 
f~\     (L     **r\  anc^  ^ac^  me  ^st  Street  Gang  was  responsible  for  their 

•*      ^"^  second  burglary,  as  well  as  lawlessness  towards  many 

*  «   ^_     n      Q  •  fl  n      other  individuals  and  businesses.]  Our  studies  show 

v_/     v  XAX4Q*'  they're  not  from  divorced  homes,  but  are  from  Indian- 

fl3  L^ Jj ax^Yxart^    /^AJ^rUXAJ^i^Mexican  homes.  We  really  felt  humble  and  queasy  as 

__JCc/aJt     •urZLcCwe  drove  all  dressed  up  as  missionaries  even  with 

badges,  to  Lola  Young's  compound.  Would  she  let  us 
in  —  or  even  talk  to  us? 

83-year-old  Lola  Young  not  only  let  us  in  to  her  2- 
room,  fairly  neat  home,  but  she  knew  all  about  us  and 
visited  freely  with  us.  [Then  after  a  lot  of  chit  chat]  we 
finallv  talked  about  her  problem  grandsons  a  little  bit 
and  then  we  asked  to  give  her  families  discussions.  We 
bore  our  fervent  testimonies  of  how  the  Gospel  could 
change  lives  and  families.  She  agreed  and  made  a  date 
for  Sun.  evening  at  7  P.M. 
&.  tyjLKjprrnjtsoX-  As  so,  we're  asking  for  a  miracle  —  that  the  Lord 
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St*  G)  *  ok/lrj^CJL  W^  soften  the  hearts  of  these  hoodlums,  and  their 


parents,  and  that  he  will  inspire  and  protect  us. 

£8  ©-  rqosruuS     Ourn^uiLo  Mom  —  21  June  1981 

This  evening,  with  fear  and  trembling,  we  loaded 
our  projector  and  gear  to  keep  our  7  P.M.  appointment 
with  the  Lola  Young  Clan.  But  this  time  Lola  did  not 
invite  us  in,  said  her  family  was  at  a  dinner  and  dance 
at  St.  Johns,  that  there  were  too  many  mosquitoes  for 
evening  meetings  (They're  gone  now!),  and  that  her 
family  is  busy  —  we  got  the  brush-off! 
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The  CMtiinda  Card  Clan 

Mom  —  24  June  1981 

Versa)  is  ending-out  our  spring  garden  now.  Our 
water  pressure  is  so  low  it's  hard  to  keep  it  watered 
and  everything  lias  ripened.  So  today  he  picked  all  c 
the  squash  (hubbard,  zucchini,  white),  cucumbers. 
jalapeno  peppers,  and  dug  the  onions.  Cantalope,  too.i 
We  assembled  sacks  oi  the  produce  and  sallied  forth: 
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To  Malinda  Card's  at  the  Redbird  Pit.  .  .  Out  popped 

lEvone  (6),  then  Valberta.  We  proffered  a  big  hubbard 
and  a  sack  of  vegetables  and  asked  to  see  Malinda 
herself.  Out  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  an  Indian 
man  was  sitting  on  an  old  bed,  getting  dressed  there 

lamid  washers,  clothes,  rubble.  His  back  was  turned 

|toward  us  and  he  stayed  that  way. 

Soon  Malinda  emerged.  .  .  We  flatly  told  her  we 

Iwanted  to  teach  her  family.  We  specified  her  husband, 
Howard,  her  son  Darrell  Thomas,  her  granddaughter 
Fay  and  husband.  Indianlike,  she  stood  with  averted 

leyes.  The  man  at  the  side  of  the  house  was  obviously 
listening  intently.  Malinda  said:  "All  right."  We 

(countered  with,  "Tomorrow?  Over  in  our  cool 
church?"  She  said,  "Yes.  At  1  P.M." 

|Mom  —  25  June  1981 

And,  lo  and  behold,  Malinda  and  her  husband 
iHoward  Card  did  come!  We  were  delighted,  for 
Lennidine  has  assured  us  this  is  the  only  way  we'll 
reach  that  Clan.  Howard,  who'd  sat  out  on  the  bed 
listening  yesterday,  never  even  turning  his  head,  came. 

|Mom  —  9  July  1981 

We  had  a  1  P.M.  discussion  appointment  at  the 
Ichurch  with  Howard  and  Malinda  Card.  They'd  cancelled 
last  week,  but  asked  to  come  today.  We  were  all  set  up: 
Iscreen,  projectors,  tape  deck,  lesson.  And  we  waited 
land  waited.  Disgustedly  Versal  flopped  his  mat  on  the 
Icool  floor  and  slept  a  little  while.  Then  we  talked  of 
lother  contacts  we  now  need  to  make. 

|Mom  —  18  July  1981 

Our  time  here  is  slipping  away  and  we  need  so 
Idesperately  to  bring  in  some  more  families.  Even  the 
lone  we've  baptized  is  wobbling  [the  Red  &  Lennidine 
McMillans  of  the  Redbird  Pit  clan]  with  some  kind  of 
family  fight  —  Red's  still  gone!  Currently  we  have  7 
families  whom  we're  working  with  —  all  but  one  in 
|the  early  discussions. 

Mom  — 20  July  1981 

After  the  terrified  9-year-old  daughter  of  their  cher- 
ished, newly  baptized  neighbors  Red  and  Lennidine 
McMillan  incoherently  roused  Mom  ,\nd  Dad  from 
sleep  at  3:30  a.m.  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness  onv  morn- 
ing, Mom  said,  "We  both  yanked  our  clothes  o\^, 
grabbed  our  defense  satchel,  <um.\  hurried  over  to  the 
McMillans." 


They  found  Red  gone  —  he'd  left  five  days  earlier 
—  and  Lennidine  in  a  drunken  stupor,  accompanied  by 
five  or  six  other  drunks  from  the  Redbird  Pit  next  door. 
Mom  wrote:  "We  knew  they'd  been  up  all  nite  hap- 
pily, viciously  sympathizing  with  "deserted"  Lennidine 
and  plying  her  with  drinks." 

Mom  estimated  the  occupancy  of  the  Pit  at  30  that 
night.  Numbers  fluctuated  weekly  depending  on  who 
was  in  or  out  of  jail,  who  was  fleeing  abusive  husbands, 
or  business  briskness  of  the  Pit's  four  prostitutes.  A 
third  of  the  Redbird  Pit's  inhabitants  were  impression- 
able children. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  deeply  saddened.  Red  returned 
a  few  days  later  and  a  relieved  Mom  noted  "The 
McMillans  are  a  family  again!"66 

Mom  —  23  July  1981 

This  afternoon  Malinda  and  Howard  Card  came 
quite  promptly  for  their  lesson.  I  was  really  surprised 
for  I  feared  that  they  might  feel  some  responsibility  for 
Lennidine's  drunken  spree.  We  didn't  mention  it,  and 
neither  did  thev.  We  know  Howard  works  12  hours  — 
5  P.M  to  5  A.M.  every  day  of  the  week  and  must  sleep 

I  most  o\  the  days,  and  have  never  seen  him  drinking  or 
p;  rtying  with  the  rest  of  the  Pit  bunch  —  nor  Malinda 
th  b  Matriarch. 
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Mom      M  |ul\  1981 

\nd  a  few  da)  s  later:  Since  their  big  fracas  th< 
(Red  and  I  ennidine)  sta\  ed  out  ol  sight.  I  know 
I  ennidine  feels  guilty  and  remorseful  for  she'd  told  me 

era!  times     I  m  so  afraid  I'll  fall  back  into  drinking 
sometime  when  I'm  angry  or  feeling  bad."  And  not 
only  did  she  fall,  but  her  Redbird  c  Ian  cousins  gleefully 
pushed  hi 

Mom  — 31  July  1981 

[Red  has  told  us  several  times]  Malinda  is  the  key 
person  —  the  recognized  matriarch  in  the  Redbird 
C  Ian.  She's  the  most  important  person."  So  we  finally 
got  through  to  How  aid  and  Malinda  and  are  teaching 
them  --  but  our  com  erts,  the  McMillans  [who  live 
right  next  door]  fall  back  into  the  drinking  booby-trap! 

Mom  —  5  August  1981 

[After  a  discussion  regarding  "Truth  vs.  Error"]  We 
challenged  How  aid  for  baptism.  He  softly  said  that  he 
knew  we  are  teaching  him  truths.  Now  he  will  pray 
about  baptism.  .  .  We  felt  the  Spirit  strongly  in  this 
meeting! 

Mom  —  29  Oct.  1981 

We  met  this  evening  with  Howard  and  Malinda 
Redbird  Card  again.  We'd  decided  earlier  that  we'd 
give  a  resume  of  the  lessons  thus  far  and  challenge 
I  low  aid  for  baptism.  Maybe  we've  waited  too  long  to 
do  this.  Howard  always  shy  and  silent,  is  even  more 
reticent  lately  and  we  feel  he's  coming  just  because  of 
Malinda's  prodding. 

So  Versal  effectively  summarized  the  gospel  doctrines 
thus  far  <\nd  asked  Howard  point-blank  on  each  one. 
Alw  ays  staring  at  the  floor,  Howard  kept  shaking  his 
head  negatively.  Malinda  kept  trying  to  prompt 
1  Inward,  to  correct  him. 

I  mallv,  Versal  told  them  that  we  could  no  longer 
mert  with  them  tor  dis(  ussions  —  not  until  Howard 
would  agree  to  al  least  pray  for  help.  Howard  never 
looked  up.   Even  as  they  left  Malinda  was  protesting 
that  they  still  wanted  to  meet  with  us;  but  Howard 
didn't  and  we  knew  it.  We  assured  Malinda  that  for 
now  she  could  <\nd  should  attend  c  lunch  with  Lenni- 
dine  and  set  a  proper  example  for  I  low  ard  and  her 
i  hildren  and  grandchildren. 


The  Sundust  Clan 

Mom— 24  July  1981 

On  to  91st.  Ave,  and  just  past  the  91st  Cholow 
(gang)  Den  we  drove  into  Imogene's.  That  Sundust 
Clan  cluster  of  houses  (4)  is  home  for  the  political  lead- 
ership of  Dist.  7:  Perry  Sundust,  the  tall  stern  cowboy 
Indian  who  is  the  tribal  council  representative  (and 
aspiring  to  run  for  a  state  legislative  office!);  Outspo- 
ken Ray  Sundust,  vice-chairman  of  Dist.  7  (Pee  Posh) 
community  council;  Imogene  Sundust  and  her 
daughter  Theresa  Monahan,  both  teachers  in  the  all- 
Indian  Presby.  Church  and  committee  officials  of 
Maricopa  Colony.  2  very  Indian,  very  good  daughters 
of  God.  Theresa  is  Head  Start  teacher  and  superb. 

The  Sundust  Cluster  is  all-Indian:  caliche  mud 
houses,  horses,  hay,  weeds,  some  litter,  assorted  cars  in 
several  conditions  of  repair. 

Mom— 5  Mar.  1981 

Mom  described  her  first  encounter  with  Imogene 
Sundust,  matriarch  of  the  Sundust  Clan,  at  a  laundro- 
mat months  before  the  burglary  crisis: 

There  weren't  manv  customers.  But  fortunately, 
almost  miraculously,  Sis.  Monohan-Sundust  was  there, 
alone.  And  we  two  visited  and  visited.  (Versal  hauls 
the  clothes  in,  gets  our  quarters,  etc.  then  sits  in  the 
little  pickup  out  front  writing  or  reading  while  I  do  our 
washing  among  Spanish-speaking  Mexicans,  negroes, 
Indians  and  some  whites  —  all  women.) 

Imogene  Sundust  is  a  lady  I  greatly  admire.  A  devout| 
Presby.  she  is  indeed  a  clan  matriarch  of  the  Sundusts. 
She  lives  on  91st  Ave  in  a  typical  Maricopa  pocket, 
surrounded  by  her  brothers  and  families. 

...  In  loyal  Indian  fashion  Imogene  takes  in  all  the 
sad  derelicts  of  Sundust  wreckages  [nieces  and 
nephews  working  out  personal  problems].  .  .  In  spite  ol 
Imogene  Sundust' s  selfless  Clan  loyalty,  that  style  of 
life  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Nothing  will  ever  replace 
the  Lord's  family  unit  plan.  And  one  woman  can't  do 
and  be  everything  to  so  many. 

Over  the  months  Mom  and  Dad  had  developed  a 
friendship  with  Imogene  and  had  taught  her  several 
discussions,  but  now  they  resolved  to  quicken  the  pace 
and  involve  more  of  her  family  members.  When  pros 
elyting  became  their  entire  focus,  they  renewed  their 
efforts  with  the  Sundust  Clan. 
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|Mom  —  10  July  1981 

Tonight  we  loaded  up  and  drove  to  91st  Avenue  . .  . 
|:o  Imogene  Sundusts.  She'd  gone  to  Phoenix,  run  out 
pf  gas;  her  son  Carson  had  gone  to  her  rescue.  Finally, 
however,  the  4  of  them  were  assembled  (Imogene, 
Irheresa,  Annabelle  and  Timothy)  and  we  had  a  good 
piscussion  on  Apostasy  in  All  the  World  and  The  1st 
Msion.  We've  been  months  trying  to  get  these  4  together 
tor  this  message.  This  is  the  1st  time  that  Annabelle 
pas  stayed!  We  challenged  them  to  pray  about  this 
|<nowledge  they'd  received.  Imogene  said,  "You've 
:old  me  so  many  things  I've  never  heard  before!" 

But  they  agreed  to  have  us  come  back  next  Fri.  nite. 

.  The  Sundust  Clan  — they're  the  political  leaders 
here  as  well  as  the  Presby.  Ch.  mainstays.  The  Red- 
birds  really  don't  wield  much  power  here  tho  they 
think  they're  the  aristocrats  of  the  Colony.  But  all  of 
l:he  Clans  are  in  great  decay,  and  the  Mexicans,  one  by 
pne,  creep  in,  much  as  they  are  hated  by  the  Indians. 

IMom  —  21  Oct.  1981 

Theresa  Mohahan  talked  to  me  about  their  concern 
for  Timothy  Sundust  (Lennidine's  son)  who  lives  with 
them  —  he  hates  high  school,  is  moody,  despondent, 
land  they  fear  suicide.  He's  a  loner.  .  .  .  Theresa  agreed 
that  we  should  resume  our  discussions  with  them 
[after  a  many  week  lull]  and  thus  try  the  help  of  the 
[Gospel. 

Mom  and  Dad  continued  teaching  Imogene  and 
Irimothy  Sundust  until  their  sudden  departure  from 
the  mission  after  Dad's  diagnosis  of  prostate  cancer  in 
late  November. 


frlitting  Bottom 
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Mom—  28  July  1981 

Our  old  branch  is  bouncing  right  back  on  0  again." 

Dad  —  20  July  1981 

Despite  increasing  numbers  of  investigators  which 
Mom  and  Dad  diligently  stirred  up  through  daily, 
persistent,  bold  contacting,  the  future  of  the  little 
Maricopa  Branch  looked  dim.        Dad  was  discour- 
aged, too.    He  recorded  on  their"hump  day,"  the 
halfway  point  in  their  mission: 

The  last  section  of  our  mission  has  started  off  in 
even  worse  shape  than  when  we  came  here  in  Novem- 
ber. The  only  active  members,  Wilma  [Redbird]  and 
Winona  [Cameron],  have  become  very  sad  examples 
in  our  midst.  Wilma  is  living  openly  in  polygamy  and 
is  expecting  a  new  baby.  Winona,  divorced  and  with 
three  children,  is  expecting  an  illegitimate  child  also. 
The  McMillan  family,  which  we  converted  and  bap- 
tized, is  evidently  breaking  up.  [This  was  written  while 
Red  had  temporarily  disappeared.]  .  .  .  I'm  sure  that 
prospects  look  at  the  branch's  batting  record  and  then 
back  off." 

Dad  also  expressed  frustration  at  how  often  their 
teaching  appointments  fell  through  because  of  "sup- 
posed other  commitments." 

Dad  —  23  June,  1981 

Our  missionary  effectiveness  has  dropped  to  virtually 
zero.  The  heat,  gang-style  breakins,  and  reticence  [of 
the  Indians]  have  stopped  almost  everything. 

Thelma  ,md  I  have  decided  to  expand  our  efforts 
here  and  actually  contact  separate  residences.  Frankly; 
I'm  not  very  optimistic,  but  it  is  our  last  resort.  We 
have  decided  to  remain  here  al  nights  regardless  of 
the  potential  danger.   I'm  not  sure,  though,  how  long 
our  nerves  will  stand  up  under  the  extreme  tension. 
Thelma  is  especially  uptight  but  I  admire  her  will  to 
keep  trying. 

It  the  rest  o\  the  world  is  similar  to  the  Phoenix  area 

especially  the  reservation,  then  I'm  sure  mankind  is 
headed  tov ard  *.  ntu al  times 

<.  )n  the  plus  side.  I  ha\  e  receh  ed  gifts,  letters,  M^d 
phone  calls  from  most  ol  the  kids    w  hen  I  see  the 
family  breakdo\*  n  here  among  these  Indians,  i  obsen  e 
m\  ow  n  famil)    l  then  feel  so  proud  >uid  grateful  for 
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Mom  and  Dad's  trailer  house,  their  trusty  Toyota  (which 

I  aVel  ca\  e  to  thorn  in  payment  for  work  Dad  did  for  him  in  Texas), 
and  the  LDS  church  house  (at  left).  Mom  and  Dad  retreated  to  the 
church  house  w  hen  the  heat  became  unbearable  in  their  trailer;  an 
example  of  such  is  the  following  in  Mom's  journal,  5  July  1981: 

spent  the  afternoon  over  in  the  church.  We  have  2  foam  rubber  mats 
we  lay  on  the  cool  floor,  and,  after  a  wakeful  night,  and  to  keep  the  drinking 
party  out  of  view,  we  rested  and  wrote  and  discussed  our  approaching 
even; 


what  Mom  and  I  have.  We  eagerly  await  the  mail 
delivery  every  day  and  the  letters  we  receive  from  our 
kids  are  the  ones  we  treasure  most.  I  certainly  know 
how  Duane  must  also  watch  for  the  mailman. 

I'm  appreciative  to  Lauris  for  handling  my  financial 
affairs  in  Logan.  He  and  Dorth  are  expecting  a  new 
papoose  about  Christmas  time.  Mom  and  I  are  glad. 
Jackie  told  us  that  she  also  was  that-away.  In  September 
she  will  deliver.  Mom  and  I  are  pleased  about  this  also. 

Mom  — 9  July  1981 

Versa]  sometimes  has  a  hard  time  keeping  himself 
"up"  here  now.  I  le  says  sometimes  he  actually  feels 
caged  since  his  tools  are  gone,  his  shop  nullified,  the 
weather  is  so  exceedingly  hot  that  it's  like  a  furnace 
blast  to  open  the  door,  his  garden  is  gone  now  —  he'll 
plant  again  in  Sept.  He  can't  escape  to  his  beloved 
mountains  or  lakes.  Sometimes  the  scenes  out  our 
front  door  are  revolting.  So  we  escape  into  the  cool 
little  green  church  which  is  well  insulated  from  outside 
sounds  ,\nd  heat  c\nd  sights.  The  windows  are  opaque 
>;lass  and  heavily  draped.  There  we  study  and  write 
and  do  more  ^nd  more  teaching.  And  I'm  especially 
gratified  .it  his  quick  bounce-back  and  loving  apologies 
w  hen  hi'  gets  ,i  little  negative.   I  hi-  mission  lias  really 
cnh. lined  our  marriage  and  togetherness. 

Mom  — 29  July  1981 


We  are  now  teaching  7  families,  but  we'll  be  even  more 
cautious  about  these  troubled  people.    And  there's  no 
one  here  to  fellowship  c\n\  converts,  but  us.  .  .  .  We  just 
keep  teaching  and  praying  and  hoping  for  miracles. 


The.  ^Maricopa  Tvoig 

ifHom's  CMission  Journal  W.  Sept.  13.  usi' 

At  our  Maricopa  Branch  Conference  todav  there 
w  ere  a  full  representation  of  Phoenix  Stake 
Auxiliary  officers  and  Pres.  Kent  Turley  and 
Counselor  Terrv  South.  All  Branch  officers  and  teachers, 
were  there  in  our  freshly  scrubbed  little  chapel.  Exactly 
1  Indian  lady  —  Wilma  Redbird  —  and  her  4  kids  were 
there  (plus  her  husband's  polygamous  wife's  daughter) 
—  5  Indians.  But  we  carried  forth  as  bravelv  as  we 

J 

could. 

In  opening  exercises  of  Primary  Vi  hr.  late  as  Wilma 
arrived  shoeless,  stockingless,  and  with  dripping  hair 
and  had  to  finish  dressing  in  the  ladies'  room.  While 
we  waited  her  5  kids  escaped  outside  and  Sis.  Ferrin 
had  quite  a  chase.  .  .  After  the  Sac.  Mtg.  there  was  cor- 
relation meeting  where  all  officers  and  teachers  bore 
their  testimonies.  When  Versal  and  I  talked,  we  told 
how  very  different  work  is  in  a  little  Twig  (again 
today  Pres.  Turley  called  this  a  Twig)  like  ours.  That 
the  concern  was  not  the 


full  Church  programs,  but 
people,  very  simple  peo- 
ple, very  uneducated  peo- 
ple, very  needy  people. 
And  we  pleaded  with  the 
stake  to  realize  that  our 
needs  are  special. 

Pres.  Turley,  speaking 
last,  assured  us  that  our 
Twig  has  their  full  sup- 
port; that  the  Lord  doesn't 
send  his  servants  to  fail, 
but  to  learn  and  serve  and 
grow;  that  he,  Pres.  T.  feels 
sure  this  Twig  will  grow  to  a  Branch  and  not  too  far 
down  the  road. 

At  stake  conference  a  few  weeks  later,  President 
Turley  called  for  a  stake-wide  fast  for  the  Indians  oi  tl 
Maricopa  Branch,  for  as  Mom  noted,  "only  by  a  mirad 
will  the  branch  be  saved."70 


Phoenix  Stake  President 
Kent  E.  Turley,  Sept.  1981. 
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Confronting  the  Gang 


Mom—  15  Aug.  1981 

This  evening  Versal,  still  in  pain  and  very  angry 
over  the  news  which  Lennidine  had  quietly  told  me  a 
day  or  2  ago:  that  the  Mack  Gang  has  his  welder,  are 
trying  (but  unable)  to  sell  it,  demanded  that  I  go  with 
him  to  personally  confront  the  Mack  brothers.  I  refused. 
It  took  the  evening  for  us  to  reach  agreements  on  these 
2  big  problems.  Our  decisions: 

1.  For  Versal  to  use  aspirins  to  dull  the  pain  and 
hopefully  lessen  the  inflammation  of  his  arthritis. 

2.  As  to  the  Macks  ("Mormons"!  and  ex-placement 
fellows!),  we'll  go  to  see  them  for  3  reasons  —  when 
Versal's  not  angry:  a.  to  ask  for  Versal's  mechanics 
book  that  Robin  Mack  borrowed;  b.  to  treat  them  as 
human  beings,  children  of  Israel.  To  put  them  and 
their  welfare  paramount.  They're  4  boys  of  L.D.S. 
parentage  orphaned  14  years  ago  and  raised  by 
grandparents  (non-L.D.S.).  Yes,  they  have  a  feared 
reputation  here  but  they're  just  youths,  14-20;  and,  c. 
to  be  honest  with  them. 

Mom  —  17  Aug.  1981 

Versal  and  I  knelt  in  prayer,  then  drove  over  to  78th 
Ave.,  to  the  Mack  mud-walled  home  at  10  A.M.  We 
found  Robin  and  Joey  Mack  at  home,  in  fact,  in  bed. 
Robin  came  out  first.  Versal  asked  for  his  big  car-repair 
book  Robin  borrowed  months  ago.  Robin  brot  it  out 
and  apologized  for  not  returning  it.  He  said,  "I  read 
and  studied  it  a  lot  as  I  tried  to  work  on  my  car.  It 
helped  a  lot.  Then  I'd  kept  it  so  long  I  was  afraid 
you'd  be  angry,  so  I  didn't  return  it." 

When  quiet  joey  joined  Robin,  Versal  told  them  that 
we'd  heard  that  they  took  our  welders  and  equipment. 
Like  most  Indians  they  didn't  answer  immediately,  so 
Versal  continued,  telling  them  that: 

-  We  want  to  deal  directly  with  them;  no  police. 
-They  can't  sell  the  tanks  because  he  has  the  receipt. 

-  He  also  has  all  the  tips  tmo\  attachments  th.it  tit  the 

welder,  making  it  versatile  and  really  useful. 

-  If  they'll  restore  the  tanks  and  welder,  he'll  pro- 

duce the  tips  and  equipment  have  the  tanks 
filled,  and  teach  them  how  to  really  use  a 
welder. 
Of  course,  they  both  denied  an)  knowledge  or  guilt. 
Then  we  turned  to  foey  and  said:  "I  low  come  you 
kids  all  came  several  times  a  w  eek  to  play  basketball 
until  the  welder  was  stolen?  Then  you  .ill  disappeared 


and  haven't  been  back  since?  Not  once!" 

Joey  walked  into  the  house.  Robin  stayed  out  and 
visited  with  us  quite  a  while. 

Nothing  was  resolved  regarding  the  stolen  welder 
despite  Mom  and  Dad's  Christian  attempt  to  give  the 
Mack  boys  a  way  out.  But  BRAVO  for  their  gutsy 
attempt! 

One  of  the  Mack  boys  and  another  Indian  had 
robbed  and  severely  beaten  a  Mexican  farm  worker  a 
few  days  earlier,  and  was  among  a  carload  of  Indians 
who  accosted  his  employer,  saying,  "We're  getting  rid 
of  all  Mexicans  and  whites  on  our  land!"71 

Mom  —  22  Nov.  1981 

We  drove  on  over  to  78th  where  we  chatted  with 
Robin,  Valerie,  and  Joey  Mack  (who  came  out  to  the 
pickup,  of  course)  and  invited  them  to  our  trailer 
house  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  They  seem  pleased 
and  promptly  accepted. 

Mom  —  25  Nov.  1981  (Thanksgiving) 

Robin  and  "wife''  Valerie  Stokes,  Joey,  and  Eric 
arrived  just  at  dusk.  Derrick,  whom  we've  never  met, 
was  absent.  We  didn't  ask  why,  but  presume  he's  in 
jail  or  prison  again.  We  had  all  the  cooking  done,  but 
hadn't  set  the  table  as  we  weren't  too  sure  they'd  even 
come.  But  they  did! 

Valerie,  obviouslv  pregnant  now,  hardly  said  a 
dozen  words,  but  the  3  brothers  visited  freely  with  us. 
Their  parents  were  Mormons  and  all  box  s  wore  baptized 
at  8.  15-yr.  old  Eric  said:  "Our  mother  died  when  1  w  as 
7,  but  I  was  bapti/ed  a  \  ear  later."    The  non-L.D  s 
Grandmother  Mary  must  have  honored  her  dead 
daughter's  wishes' 

...  So  now  we  have  further  plans  for  the  Mack 
( iang!   We've  going  to  invite  them  over  again  with 
some  assignments,  hoping  to  Ln\  oh  «.  them: 

1 .  In  deciding  on  what  recreation  and  w  ork  pro- 
grams they'd  like  here  next  summer  —  grassroots  input' 

2.  And  to  help  us  vvith  the  roadshow  in  April  —  our 
grand  finale!  Because  Robin  has  worked  roadshows 
before. 

I  don't  think  anyone  out  here  lias  e\  er  listened  to 
those  4  orphans,  fusl  feared  a\~\^\  hated  them. 

But  Mom  and  I  )ad's  plans  tor  the  Mack  <.  .ang  became 
moot  as  I  )ad's  persona]  w  ell  being  soon  demanded 
thev  tin  us  their  efforts  on  themseh  es  rather  than  others 


JU 


Living  in  a  Turnact} 

Dad  — 23  June,  1981 

I  lot.  I  lot  I  lot  —  113  degrees.  The  heat  is  terrible!  1 
can't  understand  how  permanent  residents  endure 
such  temperatures.    Vs  for  me,  I  sweat  profusely  and 
feel  clammy  wet  all  the  time.  Even  at  night  the  tem- 
perature remains  near  100  degrees.  The  evaporative 
cooler  helps  but  it  is  only  partially  effective  in  the 
extreme  heat 

The  garden  is  declining  now.  Some  of  the  produce 
has  done  well,  other  has  not.  The  drowth  [drought] 
and  heat  have  been  hard  to  cope  with.  The  pressure  in 
the  water  system  has  dropped  a  great  deal  and  therefore 
w  atering  the  garden  is  difficult. 

Mom  —  25  June  1981 

Our  temperatures  are  well  over  110  degrees  most 
days  and,  in  our  trailer  house  only  the  hallway  and  ad- 
jacent portion  of  the  kitchen  cool  to  about  the  90's  now. 
So  we're  planning  to  work  mostly  over  at  the  church 
which  has  an  excellent  air  conditioner. 

Mom  —  27  June,  1981 

Red  says  the  monsoons  have  arrived.  But  they're 


not  rains  —  they're  furnace-blast  winds  and  boiling 
clouds  of  dust. 

Dad  — 7  July  1981 

When  Mom  &  I  applied  for  our  mission  call  we 
intimated  to  Bishop  Norton  that  we  would  prefer  an 
area  with  a  cool  climate.  When  he  sent  the  forms  to 
Salt  Lake  he  inserted  a  note  which  stated  that  we 
"liked  Alaska." 

Well,  I'm  not  complaining  but  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  place  in  the  whole  world  that  is  consistently  hotter 
than  here.  Temperatures  have  ranged  from  105  to  117 
degrees  for  several  weeks.  To  me  this  is  extreme  and  I 
sweat  profusely  even  using  slight  effort  such  as  walk- 
ing slowly.  . .  .  I'm  a  cooler  weather  man  and  I  much, 
much  prefer  the  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and 
forests  of  northern  areas!  I'm  not  homesick,  as  such, 
but  Utah  and  Idaho  certainlv  have  the  natural  wonders 
which  I  prefer.  However,  2  more  months  will,  surelv, 
bring  some  relief  from  the  oppressive  heat. 

Mom  —  25  July  1981 

Red  McMillan  told  us,  "Well,  I  lost  10  of  my  chick- 
ens. They  just  plain  choked  to  death  in  the  heat  (110 
degrees  plus).  I  sure  hate  losing  them.  It's  too  bad." 


The  Pee  Posh  "Ditch-pool"  as  described  by  Mom:  Notice  the  sivinnvear.  No  swim  suits,  just  clothes.  A  contrast  to  string  bikinis  for  whites. 
Red  was  here  telling  us  that  he  icon  t  let  his  family  swim  at  the  Pee  Posh  ditch-pool  as  2-3  yrs.  ago  he  and  Lennidine  swam  there  and  got  a  bad  rash  which 
required  several  trips  to  the  doctor  to  clear  up.  We'd  thot  because  it  has  just  freshly  pumped,  free-flowing  water  that  the  pool  woidd  be  OK.  But  the  int.    -. 
heat  causes  algae  to  form  so  rapidly,  so  many  Indians  use  the  pool,  and  no  chlorine  is  added.  Red  bot  a  little  plastic  pool  for  his  family.  His  last  year's  pool 
blew  far  away  over  the  fields  in  a  dust  storn 
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Dad  and  Manuel  Prado,  the  Mexican  2nd  Counselor  in  the  Maricopa  L.D.S.  Indian  Branch  Presidency,  on  the  Cila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Arizona,  Sunday,  9  Aug.  1981.  Mom  wrote  of  this  photo:  "Manuel  Prado  really  likes  Versal.  lie  said,  "Seel  I'm  wearing  suspenders  just  like 
you.  Can  we  take  a  picture?"7*    At  the  time  this  photo  was  taken  Dad  was  beginning  to  experience  worrisome  health  problems,  which  worsened 
dramatically  over  the  next  few  months. 


fLaciai  Ttnsions 


Mom  —  25  Jan.  1981 

Our  Mexican  Prados  are  not  well  accepted  here  — 
the  Indian  kids  flatly  refuse  to  play  with  the  4  Prado  chil- 
dren, gentle  children.  The  Indians  avoid  the  Mexicans, 
but  the  Redbird  kids  will  hit  the  Prado  kids.  These  In- 
dians are  clannish.  They're  instinctively  afraid  of  the 
whites,  disdainful  of  the  Mexicans. 

Mom  — 12  July  1981 

On  a  blistering  hot  Sunday  in  July,  when  the  other 
two  men  in  the  branch  presidency  were  out  of  town, 
Manuel  Prado  conducted  the  meetings.  Mom 
recorded: 

And  Bro.  Prado  took  charge  without  a  Haw.   I  [e'd 
make  such  a  good  Br.  Pres  or  bishop  in  a  Mexican  ward 
where  he'd  be  respected!  Out  here  he's  looked  down 
on  by  the  whites  and  hated  by  the  Indians!   And  he's 
so  faithful  and  has  ,i  wonderful  testimonj  and  is  so 


willing.  I  like  and  admire  Manuel  Prado.  He  even 
phoned  Wilma  [Redbird]  to  see  if  he  should  pick  up 
her  family  like  all  the  whites  have  done  (foolishly!)  for 
years.  But  she  proudly,  arrogantly  said:  "We'll  walk!" 

Mom  — 29  July  1981 

Among  the  families  we're  presently  teaching  there 
will  be  some  in-built  problems.   For  example,  the 
Richard  Martinez  family  are  already  outcast  Mexicans' 
It's  wild!  Whites  are  condescending  to  Mexicans, 

Indians,  negroes  about  on  a  par.   But  the  Mexicans  are 
dirt  to  Indians. 

Mom  — 23  Sept.  1981 

I  he  Lord  certainly  know  s  what  he's  doing'  We  \  e 
Je\  eloped  mto  a  safe,  sane,  self-righteous,  smug  con- 
stituency so  superior  to  all  other  peoples!    \iul  now 
the  great  leveling  is  starting  and  w  e  \  e  got  to  come 
down  probabl)  as  far  as  the  other  culture^  ha\  e  gol  to 
come  up:  in  material  wealth,  in  compassionate  acts  and 

understanding,  in  just  plain  hue' 
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Initial  ditalth  Probitms 


Mom—  31  July  1981 

In  addition  to  our  other  problems  vve  have  a  most 
humbling  one:  Versa!  just  doesn't  feel  well  at  all.    [This 
is  the  first  mention  of  what  was  to  become  Dad's 
ongoing  health  troubles]:  1.  weakness  and  profuse 
sweating,  2.  increasing  numbness  in  his  fingers,  espe- 
cially on  his  right  hand,  3.  his  old  sciatic  nerve  problem 
in  his  lower  back,  causing  his  left  leg  to  ache,  especially 
in  the  thigh,  and  especially  at  night,  and,  4.  stomach 
cramps,  which  moved  from  right  front  to  right  back. 

Mom  —  10  Sept.  1981 

Whatever  weird  ailment  Versal  has  suffered  with 
over  the  past  2  months  has  culminated  in  a  minor 
operation  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  yesterday.  2 
huge  hemorrhoids  and  a  smaller  one  were  removed. 
One  of  the  hemorrhoids  was  external  and  had  ruptured, 
bled  profusely,  then  refilled  on  Wed.  morning.  Dr. 
Wood  examined  it  and  asked  for  an  immediate  operation, 
"lest  we  get  into  further  trouble.  These  are  forming 
rapidly  and  violently." 

For  us,  there  will  always  be  2  causes  of  Versal's  2 
months  of  misery.  Medical  technology  has  found  him 
to  be  in  perfect  bodily  condition  aside  from  his  arthritis. 
So  his  troubles  were  caused  by: 

1 .  The  record-shattering  heat.  The  only  other  times 
in  his  life  he's  ever  had  hemorrhoids  were  in  his  youth 
when  he  was  working  in  the  hay  in  hot  (85  degree-plus) 
dry  Idaho  summer  sun.  Then  the  affliction  was  minor. 

2.  Nerves.  His  strong  will  and  fearlessness  demanded 
an  unflinching  stance  with  the  gangs  here  and  with  the 
weak-willed,  incompetent  police.  And  his  frustration 
and  disgust  with  the  impotence  of  the  FBI,  the  Indian 
police,  the  Drug  officers,  and  especially  the  submissive 
Indian  populace  as  they're  robbed  and  vandalized 
again  and  again  by  local,  wild,  youthful  gangs! 

His  will  is  as  strong  as  ever  but  his  nerves,  triggered 
by  heat,  revolted,  showing  the  stress  in  constant  pain, 
,\nd  finally  hemorrhoids  so  massive  that  they  required 
immediate  surgery. 

Vers.i I  sagely  observed  as  they  prepped  him  for  his 
surgery:  "I  always  thot  that  the  mind  had  control  over 
the  body,  but  I'm  having  to  admit  that  nerves  some- 
times must  have  .i  power  separate  ,md  apart." 


Mom  — 14  Sept.  1981 

After  a  good  night's  sleep  Versal  was  quite  pert  and 
restless,  so  we  drove  to  Phoenix  to  the  Bartletts  to  pick 
up  a  little  TV  [to  replace  the  one  that  was  stolen]  that 
we  can  just  box  up  and  haul  with  us.  (They  have  at 
least  2  other  TVs.)  Then  vve  got  a  good  supply  of 
groceries  at  Smittys.  But  time  drags  now  for  Versal 
and  he's  often  miserable. 

Mom  —  15  Sept.  1981 

At  some  hours  of  the  day  he's  in  excruciating  pain. 
In  the  mornings  he's  fairly  comfortable  and  is  gaining 
strength.  .  .  .  Tonight,  on  the  little  TV,  we  watched  a 
documentary  on  the  Hopi  Indians.  It  was  good,  factual 
If  Versal  lies  down  on  the  couch  or  bed,  he's  not  in  as 
much  pain. 

Mom  —  23  Sept.  1981 

It  rained  —  it  actually  rained  in  the  nite!  It  required 
hours  of  distant  lightning  and  thunder  to  finally  work 
the  clouds  out  over  the  desert!  And  today  the  skies  are 
heavily  overcast,  but  not  rain-kind-here. 

And  Versal  got  up  feeling  chipper,  but  had  a  spell  of 
diarrhea!  And  his  old  stomach-side  pain  is  back  full 
force,  so  he  took  pain  pills  and  we  got  out  of  here  — 
went  to  Phoenix  to  the  public  library  where  Versal  got  | 
a  big  medical  book  and  books  on  Indians  and  Eskimos. 
He's  got  to  do  something  to  save  his  sanity  and  get  his  I 
mind  off  his  pains.  And  he's  going  to  study  to  see  if  he] 
can  find  out  what's  causing  his  pain. 

To  Smittys  and  bot  groceries  and  our  weekly  treat  ofj 
a  root  beer. 

Then  we  stopped  by  the  friendly  Farrells  as  Versal,  , 
now  with  his  pains  dulled,  wanted  to  just  visit.  Today  I 
he  wryly  remarked:  "I  never  would  have  realized  how  I 
much  one  needs  the  companionship  of  friends  of  one's  I 
own  caliber  if  we  hadn't  come  out  here.  I've  always 
taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  really  didn't  need  people.  ] 
I  do  dislike  crowds.  But  I'm  learning  the  heartfelt  needf 
for  family  and  friends.  As  we've  watched  Lennidene'sl 
struggle  we've  empathized  as  we  never  could  have 
done  a  year  ago." 
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Chicktn  Scratch 


Mom  —  5  Sept.  1981 

Pee  Posh  Veteran's  Day  Celebration  —  a  big  affair 
nere,  and  well  organized.  .  .  At  nite  activities  at  Pee 
Posh  increased.  Indians  are  great  all-night  partyers, 
because  the  nights  are  the  nicest  hours.  Anyway,  about 
3:30  we  could  hear  the  chicken  scratch  band  tuning  up. 
An  accordion  player  —  superb!  A  base  guitar  player,  a 
drumsman,  all  Indian.  And  could  they  play!  We  were 
again  at  home,  but  that  music!  We  just  couldn't  stay 


home 


Even  Versal  was  pepped-up  by  it  and  said:  "Let's 
go  watch  for  a  little  while!"  Chicken  Scratch!  I  can't 
really  describe  the  music.  I  guess  a  wild,  throbbing 
beat,  too  fast  for  a  2-step,  so  the  Indian  couples  dance  a 
one-step  to  it.  They're  very  rhythmic  and  we  loved  it. 
At  no  time  did  that  orchestra  play  a  tune  we  recog- 
nized, but  it  was  fascinating! 

Instead  of  a  slick  dance  floor,  they  danced  on  a  huge 
concrete  basketball  court,  outdoors,  with  cars  parked 
all  around.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many  Indians 
were  there  in  and  among  the  cars.  They  brot  folding 
chairs  for  us  and  placed  us  among  the  elderly.  But 
soon  Perry  Sundust  came  to  talk  to  us  and  ask  us  to 
dance.  Versal,  miserable  as  he  was,  had  caught  the 
spell  of  that  music  and  tried  to  get  me  to  dance,  but  I 
feared  for  his  miseries. 

However,  Versal  told  Perry  we'd  be  glad  to  dance, 
ust  then  the  orchestra  started  a  fast,  fast  waltz  beat 
and  we  got  up  and  danced  as  Versal  loves  waltzes. 
Mot  a  single  Indian  danced  when  we  did!  We  really 
elt  self-conscious,  but  we  finished  the  dance  and  it 
was  all  Versal  could  do.  We  slipped  out  into  the  dark 
and  went  home.  Next  day  Wilma  brot  us  word  that  the 
Indians  were  pleased  with  us. 

Three  weeks  later  Mom  and  Dad  were  summoned  to 
a  Pee  Posh  Resident  Board  meeting,  the  caller  saying 
they  needed  advice  and  some  help  regarding  a  deci- 
sion they  were  trying  to  make.  Mom  recorded  the  situ- 
ation: 


her  daughter  at  Pee  Posh  next  Sat.  nite,  open  to  the 
public.  The  discussion  on  that  got  quite  interesting. 
We  didn't  say  a  word.  But  I  realized  more  and  more 
and  I  thot: 

"It's  strange  how  things  happen!  That  nite  that 
Perry  Sundust  asked  us  to  dance,  he  was  doing  more 
than  inviting  or  commanding  us  —  he  was  testing  us. 
I  guess  that  one  dance  that  an  ailing  Versal  and  I 
danced  had  wider  impact  and  reverberations  than 
we'd  ever  imagined!  We  keep  hearing  about  it.  These 
recreation-starved  Indians  love  their  chicken  scratches, 
yet  most  churches  here  disapprove  of  dancing.  An  un- 
told number  of  Indians  watched  us  as  we  danced  our 
solo  dance.  We're  rusty  as  all  get  out,  the  music  was  a 
fast  Viennese  rhythm,  we  huffed  and  puffed  but  man- 
aged a  few  frills.  We  left  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  but 
most  of  our  dark  spectators  out  in  the  darkness  loved 
it.  If  only  we  dared  sponsor  dancing!  If  only  the 
drinking  problem  weren't  so  prevalent! 

Well,  the  Resident  Board  really  hassled  the  approval 
of  this  dance.  .  .  Finally  4  board  members  quietly  said 
"OK"  and  Rose  left  triumphant. 

Then  the  Resident  Board  turned  to  the  business  for 
which  they'd  summoned  Versal:  a  $6000  estimate  and 
orders  for  materials  to  repair  and  weatherproof  20 
senior  citizen  homes.  .  .  .  Versal  was  asked  to  oversee 
the  project.  We  agreed  to  help. 

The  upshot  of  this  decision  was  a  time-consuming, 
energy-sapping,  but  fruitful  project  to  supervise  the 
repair  of  fifteen  homes  occupied  by  elderly  and /or 
handicapped  Indians  in  District  7  (a  political /geo- 
graphical area  on  the  reservation).  Dad  individually 
surveyed  the  needs  of  the  residents  then  made  plans  to 
replace  ten  wooden  doors,  eight  aluminum  doors,  six- 
teen window  screens  and  thirteen  glass  windows.   1  le 
gathered  materials  to  repair  roofs,  build  railings,  replace 
water  heaters  and  air  conditioners,  pour  cement,  and 
paint  homes  where  needed.  Throughout  the  plan- 
ning/preparing stage  o<t  this  immense  project  Dad 
plugged  on  despite  being  debilitated  by  ongoing 
weakness  ^\u\  pain. 


Mom  —  28  Sept.  1981 

We  went.  8  Indians  were  assembled  in  the  little 
board  room  and  3  of  those  Indians  an-  hea\  v  smokers. 
As  we  arrived  the  Board  was  considering  the  request 
ot  a  Rose to  hold  a  special  birthday  dance  for 
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Tixing  Oldsters'  diomts 

During  late  September  and  throughout  October 
Dad  was  in  his  element  as  supervisor  during 
the  initial  phase  of  the  Colony's  home  fix-up 
project.  He  strategized,  coordinated,  and  gathered 
materials    -  obtaining  many  items  such  as  doors,  win- 
dows, and  wheelchairs  through  his  friend  and  former 
branch  president  Darrell  Farrell,  who  had  a  treasure 
trove  of  construction  items  stored  at  his  Phoenix  home. 
Mom  formed  her  own  plans  for  the  project.  Knowing 
that  when  the  home  repairs  actually  began,  her  assis- 
tant e  would  In-  minimal,  yet  planning  to  stick  with  her 
mission  companion  through  the  long  days  of  labor, 
she  pun  hased     !  pair  ol  pillowcases  and  a  nice  table- 


cloth  to  embroider  during  the  times  when  I'm  having 
to  wait  in  the  little  pickup  for  Versal  as  he  fixes  oldsters' 
homes.""4 

Mom  —  28  Oct.  1981 

Versal  aches  and  hurts  and  is  sweaty  again!  Oh! 
How  I  wish  we  could  find  a  cure  for  his  pains  and 
troubles!  There's  so  much  we  want  to  do  here. 

And  so,  aches  or  not,  we  had  to  drive  to  Phoenix 
today-  First  we  stopped  at  Pee  Posh  to  get  a  purchase 
order  [for  construction  materials].  On  to  Lumberjack 
(a  building  supply  store]  to  get  an  $800  invoice  filled. 
But  there  we  learned  that  versal  will  have  to  specify 
how  many  right  and  how  many  left-handed  screen 
doors  will  be  needed.  These  will  have  to  be  ordered. 
So  we  have  more  homework  to  do. 
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Vlom  —  6  Nov.  1981 

Getting  back  to  familiar  work  is  therapy  for  Versal 
—  he  hasn't  tired  as  much  as  I'd  feared.  He's  still 
asing  Raquelle's  Preparation  H  on  his  hemorrhoids, 
?ut  only  2-3  times  a  day. 

Mom— 16  Nov.  1981 

Now  that  Versal  and  his  2  Ind.  helpers  have  finished 
zleaning,  organizing  and  fixing  the  Pee  Posh  garage, 
lave  built  a  sturdy  tool  closet  in  it,  have  painted  it,  we 
start  the  next  step. 

With  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  new  Pee 
^osh  carpenter  tools  carefully  —  and  we  hope  safely  — 
tored  in  that  tool  closet,  Versal  (and  I)  started  a  mater- 
ial's survey  of  the  1st  10  homes  on  a  priority  list  deter- 
mined by  the  Pee  Posh  Resident  Board.  So  now  we  are 
oing  to  homes,  and  that's  interesting. 

Mom  —  28  Nov.  1981 

Again  Versal  too  miserable  to  do  much.  .  .  [To  fill  the 
ime  while  he  rests]  I'm  doing  lots  of  writing,  lots  of 
embroidery  work.  We  study,  presently  are  finishing  A 
Marvelous  Work  and  A  Wonder.  We  are  worrying  as  to 
low  Versal  can  stay  up  to  work  on  the  houses  next 
week  as  the  screen  doors  are  supposed  to  be  in  then  at 
umberjack  [a  building  supply  store]. 


Cancer  &  ^Mission  fLtttast 

Early  this  morning  we  agreed  that  Versal  is  going 
downhill  fast  and  we'd  better  get  to  a  doctor 
today,  Mom  wrote  in  her  journal  on  30  Nov. 
1981.  Though  Versal's  cold  is  improving,  he's  in  con- 
stant and  growing  pain  rectally. 

We  drove  to  Pee  Posh  for  Versal  to  explain  our  situ- 
ation to  Mitch  [overseer  of  the  home  fix-up  project] 
and  to  tell  her  that  Lumberjack  had  phoned  us  that  the 
screen  doors  are  now  in  and  the  1st  home-repair  orders 
can  be  picked  up." 

...  By  2:30  we  were  again  at  Dr.  Wood's  2nd  floor 
office.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  our  check-out 
checkup,  but  Versal  has  all  original  ailments,  the  rectal 
one  increasing.  So  Dr.  Wood  examined  Versal,  then 
decided  to  use  a  spectroscope  and  looked  and  looked 


No  hemorrhoids!  Nothing  amiss!  .  .  .  He  also  asked  us 
to  go  to  a  urologist,  Dr.  Mobley.  He  secured  an  appoint- 
ment for  tomorrow.75 

The  following  day  Dr.  Mobley  examined  Dad  and 
discovered  a  new  problem,  this  one  of  greater  concern 
—  a  small  growth  about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  his  en- 
larged prostate.  He  assured  them  that  this  type  of 
tumor  or  cancer,  whichever  it  was,  was  slow-growing 
and  that  they  had  caught  it  early  but  he  recommended 
a  biopsy  and  further  checking  in  the  hospital. 

Mom  and  Dad  fasted  the  next  day  then  drove  to 
Tempe  for  an  interview  with  Pres.Val  Parke,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arizona  Tempe  Mission.  They  told  him  of 
Dad's  health  concerns.  Later  that  evening  Mom 
recorded  President  Parke's  counsel: 

Mom  —  1  Dec.  1981 

Pres.  Parke  listened  carefully,  then  he  sat  thoughtful. 
At  last  he  said:  "I  feel  strongly,  Elder  Davis,  that  we 
should  let  you  go  home  and  regain  your  health.  We 
could  give  you  a  medical  furlough,  or  we  can  hope 
you'll  accept  another  mission  call  later.  Certainly 
you've  served  valiantly  and  well.  I  promise  that  I'll  re- 
place you  at  the  Maricopa  Branch  by  the  end  of  Dec.  as 
we  have  7  couples  assigned  to  us  then.  I'll  carefully 
study  the  qualifications  of  the  incoming  couples  and 
assign  the  couple  who  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  fine 
programs  you  have  initiated." 

Our  relief  in  knowing  that  a  couple  would  be  avail- 
able to  replace  us!  That  our  little  Twig  wouldn't  be 
closed  and  given  up!  That  Versal's  hard-earned  projects 
wouldn't  be  abandoned!  That  someone  else  would 
love  our  Indians  and  carry  on  the  work  with  the  new 
[branch]  presidency!  We  both  cried.  Thankful! 

We  asked  if  we  could  stay  one  week,  or  .it  least  until 
after  Community  meeting  next  Mon.  nite,  for  we 
wanted  to  say  goodbye  to  all  our  friends  and  build 
some  bridges  for  the  new  couple  coming  in.  We 
planned  to  leave  next  lues. 

Mom  — 3  Dec.  1981 

Versal  and  Ihaveverj  mixed  emotions.  We  don't 
want  to  leave!  We  don't  want  to  go  home!  We're  real- 
izing more  and  more  how  much  we  [o\  e  these  people. 
Bui  now  the  decision  is  no  longer  ours!  So,  w  e  begin 
preparations  though  we  feel  like  deserters 
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Ttarjul  Goodbyes 
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resident.  Parke,  I  respectyour  recommendation 

but  could  we  remain  one  more  week?"  I  asked. 


"Well,  if  you  v\  ish,  but  please  do  not  remain  any 
longer  than  that.    Your  condition  is  such  that  I  feel  you 
should  return  home  and  immediately  consult  your 
doctor." 

This  conversation  was  a  result  of  my  worsening 
physical  condition  while  Thelma  and  I  were  in  the 
mission  field,  assigned  to  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation and  especially  the  Maricopa  Colony. 

The  sudden  decision  to  return  home  was  sobering 
because  we  were  having  great  success  and  were 
enjoying  the  closeness  of  these  Indian  people.  My 
request  to  remain  another  week  came  as  a  result  of  our 
desire  to  meet  with  several  of  the  Indian  families  and 
say  goodbye  to  them.    Also,  Monday  evening  following 


was  the  regularly  scheduled  time  for  the  #7  District 
Meeting  of  the  Civic  Community.    We  had  attended 
these  regularly  and  we  were  well-received. 

So,  in  the  few  days  prior  to  the  community  meeting 
we  visited  several  of  our  dearest  Indian  friends  and 
expressed  our  appreciation  to  them.  They,  likewise, 
returned  their  regards. 

Monday  evening  arrived  and  we  drove  to  the 
Community  Center.    We  were  graciously  received  as 
we  took  our  seats  around  the  large  square  made  of 
tables.    I  arose  and  walked  over  to  the  chairman,  Ron 
Novakuku,  and  simply  stated  I  would  like  a  few 
minutes  to  address  the  group.    He  nodded  his  head 
and  I  returned  to  my  seat! 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Nick  Sunn  (often  Thelma 
and  I  were  asked  to  do  this)  after  which  some  prelim 
inaries  were  taken  care  of. 


Mom  and  Dad  on  the  last  full  day  of  their  mission, 

saying  goodbye  to  the  Red  and  Lennidine  McMillan  family  —  the 
family  Mom  termed  "the  greatest  hope  for  the  future  of  this  tiny 
branch,"77 
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Then  Ron  Novakuku  quietly  said  that  the  time  was 
nine  (or  ours). 

I  slowly  arose,  Indian  fashion,  and  then  expressed 
ny  love  and  respect  to  all  of  them.  I  told  them  of  our 
Dlans  to  leave  the  area.  Thelma  arose  and  offered  her 
.earful  goodbye  and  then  sat  down.  I  then  arose  and 
aid,  "We  will  not  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 
However,  we  wish  to  say  goodbye  to  each  of  you  and 
shake  hands.  Furthermore,  we  want  the  traditional 
Indian  handshake  (this  involves  grasping  the  thumbs)." 

Each  extended  his,  or  her,  hand  in  a  warm  clasp. 
When  I  came  to  big,  all-Indian,  Ron  Novokuku,  I 
extended  my  hand  which  he  firmly  grasped.  Then  he 
threw  both  arms  around  me,  hugged  me  closely,  and 
said,  "God  bless  you,  Elder  Davis."  Then  releasing  me, 
he  did  the  same  to  Thelma  as  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks.  Tears  were  evident  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
including  our  own. 

In  separate  instances  of  the  past  few  days,  this  same 
emotion  was  very  manifest. 

It  is  common  belief  that  Indians  are  stoic,  unrespon- 
sive, unemotional.  But  I  do  not  share  this  assertion.  Our 
experiences  proved  that  Indians  can,  and  do,  demon- 
strate deep  feelings. 


ditading  diomt 

At  the  time  of  their  release,  Mom  and  Dad  were 
fully  involved  with  many  investigators  and  a 
number  of  worthy  projects:  they  were  teach- 
ing thirteen  investigators;  spearheading  the  branch 
Christmas  play  and  party;  ready  to  begin  the  actual 
repairs  of  oldsters'  homes  after  weeks  of  detailed 
planning  and  preparation;  fellowshipping  the  Mack 
gang;  making  plans  for  spring  roadshows;  setting  up 
an  Indian  Scout  group;  and  in  the  midst  of  prepara- 
tions for  teaching  financial  management  and  sewing 
classes  at  the  Pee  Posh  Community  Center.  Their 
hearts  ached  at  having  to  cut  short  their  service  and 
leave  the  people  they  had  grown  to  love  behind.77 

Mom  and  Dad  loaded  their  little  Toyota  pickup 
and  headed  back  to  Logan,  Utah,  on  Dec.  7,  1981. 
They  were  accompanied  by  LaVel,  who  had  driven 
from  Texas  to  make  sure  they  arrived  home  safely. 


Post-fMission  yJotts 

In  May  1983,  a  year  and  a  half  after  their  mission 
release,  Mom  and  Dad  returned  to  the  Maricopa 
Colony  to  participate  in  the  sealing  of  the  Red  and 
Lennidine  McMillan  family  in  the  Mesa  Temple.    Mom 
said  the  sealing  of  the  four  beautiful  children,  all 
dressed  in  white,  was  impressive.  In  the  evening  they 
participated  in  a  small  reception  for  the  newly  sealed 
family  at  the  Maricopa  Branch  church  house. 

The  next  day  they  were  greeted  warmly  by  several 
old  friends  at  the  Pee  Posh  Community  Center  who 
urged  them  to  stay  for  lunch,  which  they  did. 

And  they  met  Elder  and  Sister  Watkins,  the  mission- 
ary couple  who  had  replaced  them  and  were  staying  in 
the  trailer  house  parked  next  to  the  church  with  its 
basketball  court  in  the  back.    Mom  described  the 
Watkins  as:  a  wonderful,  dedicated  couple.  He's  77, 
has  even  had  open-heart  surgery  while  on  this  mssion. 
She'a  had  a  running  battle  with  allergies.  But  they've 
persisted  and  worked  and  baptized  a  number  of  Indians 
—  enough  that  there  are  enough  Indians  to  administer 
and  pass  the  Sacrament.  s 

Attendance  at  the  Maricopa  Branch  had  increased  to 
an  average  of  30  members,  with  as  many  as  55  coming 
on  occasion.79 

Mom  and  Dad  also  drove  to  various  Indian  homes 
where  they  were  warmly  welcomed.  They  also  spent 
time  with  their  dear,  mission  friends,  Darrell  and  Phyllis 
Farrell,  at  their  home  in  Phoenix. 

"President  Bartlett,"  the  current  Maricopa  branch 
president,  urged  them  to  consider  a  second  mission 
there  in  the  same  branch,  an  idea  both  Mom  and  Dad 
were  excited  about  despite  the  intense  summer  heat 
with  its  debilitating  effect  on  Dad.  Mom  wrote:  Versa! 
is  eager  <\\m.\  willing  to  go  back  there.    Maybe  In  tall  — 
if  he  continues  to  improve  —  we  II  finally  be  able  to  go 
on  another  mission. 
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Prostate  Canctr 

I  hardly  know  how  to  compose  this  journal  entry.  Dad 
wrote  on  14  Jan.  1982.  Words  come  hard  as  I  try  to 
formulate  my  emotions  into  written  entry. 

This  has  been  a  very  informative  day  but  a  very,  very 
sobering  one.  Simply,  but  bluntly  speaking,  I  was  told  by 
my  doctor  that  I  had  cancer  of  the  prostate  gland.  1  was  not 
entirely  surprised  but  never-the-less  the  news  struck  deeply. 

.  Further  testing  should  disclose  how  much  the  malig- 
nancy has  spread.   If  further  treatment  seems  justified, 
then  I  will  consent  —  if  not,  then  I  will  decline. 

If  the  answer  is  no  then  I  hope  the  family  will  understand 
my  position.   After  all  I've  enjoyed  a  full  and  productive 
life  and  if  soon  it  is  cut  short,  then  I  should  not  complain.' 

After  a  bone  scan  and  a  few  more  days  of  tense 
waiting,  Dad  was  told  no  sign  of  cancer  had  been 
found  in  his  bones.2  An  angiogram  a  week  later  con- 
firmed the  welcome  news  and  tipped  the  scales  for 
Dad's  consent  to  undergo  radiation  treatment.1  He  and 
Mom  began  a  two  month,  five-days-a-week  regimen  of 
driving  back  and  forth  between  Logan  and  Ogden  for 
the  10-minute  treatments. 

We  must  be  at  that  hospital  [St.  Benedicts  1  [ospital  in 
Ogden)  for  10  mm.  every  day  Man.  thru  I  ri.,  Mom  wrote 
to  Duane,  who  had  only  two  weeks  left  to  serve  on  his 
mission.  Hut  the  weather  gives  us  variety.   This  week  we've 
had  blizzards  that  caused  roads  to  be  closed.  The  temps  are 


30  degrees  at  night,  glorious  sun  daytime.   We  stay  some- 
times at  Wayne  and  Holly's  in  Syracuse.'  [Wayne  Hall 
was  Mom's  brother.] 

It  wasn't  long  before  Dad  became  acquainted  with 
other  cancer  patients  from  Logan  who  were  also  making 
the  daily  trek  to  Ogden  for  radiation  treatments  and  a 
mutually  benefical  carpool  was  formed.  This  left  Mom 
free  to  pursue  church  and  personal  interests  at  home. 
The  carpool  bunch  was  like  a  mobile  cancer  support 
group;  their  lighthearted  banter  to  and  from  Ogden 
provided  needed  distraction  and  comradery. 

The  radiation  treatments  were  debilitating  but  they 
spawned  proactive  hope  —  Dad  grew  more  optimistic 
about  his  future.  He  exuberantly  wrote  Bernice  Wright, 
his  beloved  niece  and  fishing  companion  in  St.  Anthom  : 

Dear  2nd  Best, 

1  thought  that  I  should  let  you  knew  how  things  are  at 
this  time.  After  Li  doctors,  4  hospitals,  5  clinics,  2  anesthesi- 
ologists, and  a  harem  ofnurses  -  plus  thousands  of  dollars 
—  it  appears  that  you  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  I  will  be 
around  to  catch  the  biggest  trout.  .  .  .  my  problem  is  localized 
and  I  have  a  75%  chance  of  complete  recover 
sorry,  keep  in  shape  and  check  yow  fishing  tackle.  I  intend 
to  defend  my  self-appointed  title.  I  don't  sho\  y  when 

I'm  involved  in  a  fishing  cont 

[signed]    The  Champ" 
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Bernice  Wright,  ready  to  fish  with  Mom  and  Dad,  1979. 

Bernice  was  the  daughter  of  Dad's  sister,  Merlie,  and  had  grown 
up  with  him  on  the  Davis  ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony.  She  and  Dad 
were  both  light-hearted  and  a  bit  brash;  thev  played  off  each  other's 
sense  of  humor  continuously.  Their  love  for  each  other  remained 
deep  and  constant  throughout  their  lives. 

Referencing  this  closeness,  Dad  wrote  in  the  same  letter  quoted  on 
the  previous  page: 

Thanks  a  lot  for  your  concern.  It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  comfort.  It 
becomes  easy  to  learn  who  one's  best  friends  and  relatives  really  are  when  the 
chips  are  realty  doivii." 


Words  Cannot  Sxprtss 

ITlashback.  Journal  11.  p.  84-' 

How  I  was  privileged  to  meet,  and  know,  and 
court,  and  marry  my  companion  is  a  constant 
source  of  joy  to  me.  Surely,  some  divine  plan 
provided  us  with  the  situations  which  brought  us  together. 

I  knew  her  when  we  were  classmates  in  the  fourth 
grade  in  school.  I  knew  her  as  a  respected  member  of 
many  of  the  same  classes  we  shared  together  in  the 
department  grades  and  then  also  in  high  school. 

During  these  years  I  certainly  did  not  regard  her  or 
anyone  else  as  a  marriage  partner.  But  I  can  and  do 
say  that  I  certainly  maintained  a  high  respect  for  her 
abilities  as  a  scholar. 

Actually,  we  never  went  together  until  the  night  of 
the  final  high  school  graduation  ceremonies.  This 
"date"  had  been  arranged  by  Bernice,  my  older  niece, 
who  had  been  "chumming"  a  great  deal  with  Thelma. 
As  time  went  by  we  dated  more  frequently  until  both 
of  us  only  rarely  went  with  anyone  else. 

I  alwavs  felt  comfortable  with  her;  she  was  "mv  sort 
of  gal."  We  had  great  fun  together  as  we  did  mam- 
things.  We  enjoyed  the  togetherness  of  others  as  we 
went  driving,  to  dances,  shows,  church,  etc. 

Her  desire  to  excel  drove  her  to  complete  a  basic 
college  course  at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg.  During 
these  years  we  courted  steadily.  Upon  graduation, 
she  obtained  a  teaching  contract  to  teach  in  Teton 
Basin,  Idaho.  Our  courtship  carried  into  this  situation 
and  then  in  December  of  1936  we  became  engaged  to 
be  married.  This  union  took  place  on  Feb.  12,  1937. 
She  continued  teaching  until  the  end  of  the  school  yeai 
in  the  spring.  Then  we  were  able  to  remain  together  all 
the  time  as  we  lived  upon  the  home  ranch. 

Our  early  years  of  marriage  were  ones  of  great  joy 
as  we  faced  life  together  and  as  we  adjusted  well  to 
each  other.  Children  became  a  part  of  our  existence; 
church  and  religion  became  more  and  more  important. 
Recreation  was  easy  as  we  both  enjoyed  such  things  as 
sports,  swimming,  fishing,  hunting,  and  limited  travel 
She  had  not,  prior  to  our  marriage,  done  many  of  the 
things  that  I  loved  to  do  but  she  soon  learned  to  love 
our  togetherness  this  way. 

I  can  truthfully  sav  that  when  vital  decisions  had  to 
be  made  she  was  very  helpful  and  certainly  did  her 
part,  if  necessarv.  I've  alwavs  confided  in  her  in  these 
matters  and  together  we  have  alwavs  tried  to  do  what 
seemed  best.  Of  course  mistakes  w ere  made  but  we 
shared  the  bad  as  we  shared  the  good. 

Thelma  has  never  been  a  demanding  person  so  far 
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ps  possession  of  "things  of  the  world"  is  concerned. 
I've  really  appreciated  her  willingness  to  manage  with 
pr  without. 

Her  devotion  to  her  eight  children  has  been  tremen- 
Idous.  Her  love  and  concern  as  a  mother  is  an  ideal 

that  these  same  sons  and  daughters  will  find  hard  to 

surpass.  All  this  has  been  manifest  as  she  has  shown 

le  the  love,  which  I  have  treasured. 
In  these  many  years  she  has  never  stopped  search- 
ing for  more  and  more  knowledge.  Her  love  of  good 
literature  is  boundless.  To  learn  about  religious  aspects, 

>articularly  of  our  church,  has  been  a  creditable 

>bsession.  I  love  her  for  not  stopping. 
I  know  words  cannot  express  how  deeply  I  feel 

ibout  her  and  ours.  No  pen  can  record  how  deep  my 
love  is  for  her.  At  this  time,  in  1981,  I  share  my  time, 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  devotion  with  her  as  we,  to- 
gether, do  missionary  work.  I  cannot  conceive,  after 

i5  years  with  her,  of  any  other  in  my  life.  No  man,  as 
la  husband  and  father,  could  ask  for  more  than  I've 
lenjoyed  with  her  as  my  wife  and,  hopefully,  my  eternal 
[companion. 


Dad's  Stntimtntat  Sidt 

Dad  gave  Mom  lovely  gifts.  I  remember  him 
presenting  her  with  boxes  of  chocolate  or 
jewelry  —  beautiful  brooches  or  necklaces 
with  matching  earrings  —  on  her  birthday  or  Valen- 
tine's Day.  His  good  friend,  Wendell  Kofoed,  was 
manager  at  Needhams  Jewelers  and  often  gave  him 
| good  deals  on  these  items. 

I  recall  the  look  of  anticipation  in  Dad's  eyes  as  he 
I  watched  Mom  unwrap  the  small,  beautifully  wrapped 
boxes  (obviously  wrapped  at  Needhams  with  their 
gold  embossed  stickers  on  the  ribbons).  She  was  always 
appreciative  but  I  believe  Dad  was  the  one  who  re- 
ceived the  most  enjoyment  from  the  gift-giving.  Mom 
had  some  lovely  pieces  of  costume  jewelry;  I  don't 
think  she  personally  purchased  any  of  them. 

On  their  45th  wedding  anniversary  (12  Feb.  1982),  a 
few  months  after  Dad  wrote  the  Flashback  on  the  op- 
posite page,  Mom  recorded:  /;/  the  evening,  1  was  really 
touched  ami  humbled  for  my  loving,  contrite  husband  [the) 
had  a  disagreement  earlier  in  the  day]  took  me  into  the 
privacy  of  our  bedroom  and  handed  me  a  beautifully 
mapped  box.  A  lovely  //ere  wristwatch!  Ami  expressions  oj 
love!  How  blessed  I  am. 


One  gift  stands  out,  though,  as  representative  of 
Dad's  tender  thoughtfulness  in  Mom's  behalf.  He 
bought  her  a  new  piano,  the  fulfillment  of  a  lifelong 
desire  and  one  of  the  few  expensive  "luxuries"  she 
ever  owned.  And  he  bought  it  on  a  whim.   Mom 
described  the  extraordinary  purchase: 

The  Davis  clan  had  Thanksgiving  a  day  late  —  today 
[Friday,  1982],  here  at  old  371  W.  2nd  So.  Arising  at  7  a.m., 
I  saw  Ditanc  and  Melanie  off  on  a  snowmobile  excursion  with 
Robert  Hansen  and  Lanreen  (yes,  Laureen  is  slipping  under 
Vel's  16-yr. -old-wire  a  bit  —  quite  a  bit).  I  put  the  turkey  in 
the  oven,  made  6  pie  shells,  stirred-up  the  pumpkin  goop, 
broke-up  a  loaf  of  bread  for  dressing.  Then  Versa!  said,  "I'm 
going  to  run  uptown  to  get  some  developing  chemicals. "  I 
needed  a  few  things,  and  I  could  spare  just  I  hr..  so  I  went 
with  him.  We  returned  at  12:15,  SI 300.00  poorer.   Versal 
hot  me,  us,  a  beautiful,  beautiful,  brand  new  Story  and  Clark 
console  model  piano.  Dunkley  Music  in  Cache  Valley  Mall 
is  going  out  of  business  and  closing  out  their  pianos  and 
marked  them  down  one  fourth.  So  Versal  bot  one  —  some- 
thing I'd  never  even  hoped  for!  What  a  Christmas  present! 
The  piano,  the  family  [23  Davises],  and  Versal  and  I  all 
arrived  here  about  the  same  time  so  there  was  quite  a  hub- 
bub. 

With  the  glow  of  what  she  described  as  "a  gift  for 
my  soul"  still  warming  her,  Mom  philosophized  a  few 
days  later: 

My  new  piano!  It  brings  such  a  warm  feeling  to  my 
heart  —  I  guess  it  means  more  to  me  than  I'd  realized  —  a 
door  opening.  Oh!  I  never  hope  to  be  a  great  pianist  —  / 
never  did:  but  I've  always  had  such  a  desire  to  learn  music, 
too.  And  to  train  my  poor,  wavering,  inaccurate  voice!  I'm 
tired  of  feeling  apologetic  about  it,  and  shrinking  every  time 
anyone  mentions  "sing. "  I  know  there's  music  in  eternity 
and  I'm  hoping  to  participate  joyfully! 

I  want  to  help  Versal,  too,  with  his  beautiful  [voice] gift',  I 
know  we're  supposed  to  use  and  polish  and  develop  the 
talents.   Whatever  I  learn  I  get  to  take  on  with  me.  I'm  62 
now,  but  I  intend  to  use  these  next  tew  years  as  intensely  as  I 
can,  to  make  this  last  segment  of  my  life  full  of  history, 
genealogy,  church  service,  family,  study,  music,  and  \< 

Mom  began  taking  piano  lessons  right  away  from 
her  eccentric  friend  and  master  pianist  organist 
Richard  Hill. 


A  photo  from  Story  &  Clark's  company  brochure  illustrating  the  piano  Dad 
gave  to  Mom  at  Thanksgiving  1978.    The  console  was  tender  evidence  of 
his  regard  for  her  dreams  —  she  had  long  wanted  to  learn  to  play  the  piano. 


6ln  Apparent  Talent 

(Tlashback,  Journal  D.  p.  ma-  c>  Vol.  IV,  p.  14-8) 

Mother  was  nn  active  member  of  the  St.  An- 
thony First  Ward  Choir.  She  sang  alto  and 
had  been  attending  rehearsals  for  years. 
Our  tune,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me  now,  she 
insisted  thai  I  join  her  in  attending  the  weekly  practice. 
I  was  somewhai  hesitant  but,  because  1  was  only  four- 
teen years  old,  I  was  forced  to  obey  her  desires. 

So  I  became  a  singer  in  the  bass  section  of  the  large 
ward  choir.  For  several  weeks  I  sat  by  a  Mr.  Tuckett 
who  assisted  me  a  great  deal.  I  learned  several  ol  the 
spe<  ial  numbers  being  rehearsed.  Then  it  happened  — 

7\  3£6 
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I  was  appointed  to  sing  in  a  trio  as  we  sang  the  hymn 
"An  Angel  From  On  High."  We  practice^  several 
times  and  then,  with  great  dread,  1  sang  before  the 
attendance  at  a  stake  conference^: 

I  his  rendition  opened  the  way  to  a  lifetime  of  vocal! 
opportunity.  As  time  went  by  1  was  asked  to  sing  with 
others  as  we  performed  at  civic  and  school  functions. 
In  many  cases  I  sang  solos.  This  took  special  prepara- 
tion but  over  the  years  I  have  enjoyed  such  the  most. 

I  sang  for  many  years  in  a  male  quartet  composed  o 
Myrthen  Bassett,  Les  Dayton,  my  brother  Floyd,  and 
myself.  This  foursome  lasted  for  almost  twenty  years. 

It  broke  up  when  I,  with  Thelma 
and  family,  moved  from  St.  An- 
thony to  Logan.  (See  singing  log 
on  p.  155.) 

My  activity  in  the  vocal  field 
extended  to  church  services, 
funerals,  civic  events,  school 
meetings,  area  musicals,  and 
even  political  gatherings. 

I've  enjoyed  ward  choir  very 
much  and  have  been  a  member 
wherever  I've  lived.  In  the  Logar 
1st  Ward,  as  1st  counselor  in  the 
bishopric,  I  was  directly  responsi 
ble  for  the  choir.  I  sang  in  the 
unit  even  though  I  was  very  bus\i 
in  the  bishopric  assignment. 

I've  never  had  a  moment  of 
formal  training  and  I  cannot 
"read  music"  as  such,  but,  the 
ability  to  feel  tonal  quality  has 
been  easy  for  me.  I  simply  state 
this  as  a  fact,  not  something  to  boast  about. 

Good  music  has  been  precious  to  me  especially  the 
true,  harmonious  kind.  So-called  "pop  music"  is,  in 
my  opinion,  terrible  and  should  not  even  be  classed  as 
music. 

Thelma  has  always  backed  me  up  in  my  singing 
activities.  She  often  helped  me  as  she  played  the 
necessary  accompaniment  on  the  piano.  I'm  grateful 
to  her. 

One  other  thing  I  should  mention  is  my  mastery  a 
the  harmonica.  I  remember,  as  a  young  boy,  an  old 
harmonica  mv  brother,  Wayne,  owned.  I  don't  remem 
ber  when  I  finally  mastered  the  instrument.  1  suppose 
I  simply  "played  by  ear."  That  is  the  way  I  still  play  a 
"mouth-organ." 
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<SL  Tragic  Death 

On  Friday,  12  Feb.  1982,  Carol  Davis  Elvin, 
Dad's  niece  —  the  only  child  of  Warren  and 
Dorie  Davis  —  was  murdered  in  her  home  in 
Denver.  She  was  36.  Unmarried  and  her  parents 
having  died  years  earlier,  Dad,  was  deemed 
her  "next-of-kin."    He  identified  her  body 
and  handled  the  settlement  of  her  estate. 

Carol  and  I  were  cousins.  She  had  been 
raised  in  the  east.  Our  paths  had  never 
crossed  until  we  both  found  ourselves 
living  in  Denver  in  the  early  80s.   Near 
the  same  age,  we  finally  became 
acquainted  and  were  developing  a  warm 


cousin-friendship  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Carol  was 
vivacious,  articulate,  and  outgoing;  I  felt  her  loss 
deeply. 

A  wellknown  artist  who  was  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  scrimshaw  —  the  decorating  and  carving  of 
bones,  shells  and  ivory  —  Carol's  work  was  highly 
prized  and  her  pieces  sold  well.10    However,  she 
lso  made  money  dealing  cocaine,  which  police 
believe  was  the  cause  for  her  death  —  a  drug 
deal  gone  bad."  Carol  was  found  stabbed 
and  bludgeoned  to  death  with  a  cinder 
block  at  the  bottom  of  her  basement  steps. 
Her  killer  was  never  found. 

Following  the  cremation  of  her  body  (a 
request  she  had  expressed  to  her  friends), 
Dad  and  Mom  took  her  ashes  to  St.  Anthony 

Carol  Davis  Elvin 

1982 


Davis  family  members  at  the  graveside  service  for  Carol  Davis  I  Kin.  in  the  Rivervie*  (  emeterj  St   tathon)  Idaho  1  March 
I  arol  was  cremated  and  her  ashes,  encased  in  a  redwood  box  handcrafted  bj  Dad  were  buried  ibove  hei  falhei  s  casket  in  tin- -.tun  pave 
I   R:  Wayne  C.  Davis  (Carol's cousin,  son  ol  Dad'sbrothei  Wayne  Davis)and  hia  wife  Del  ois;  I  iWana  Davis  White  (cousin  daughter  ol 
Wayne  Davis)  and  her  daughter  ferry  White;  faj  I  oveland  (cousin,  Bonol  Dad's  sister,  Vera)  and  his  wife  Helen  Damans  <  lark  (cousin 
daughter  ol  Dad's  sister,  Merlie)  and  her  husband  Vernon  (  lark;  Bemice  Wright  (cousin  daughtei  ol  Dad  ssistei  Merlie)  <■  arrie  Davis  (aunt 
wifeol  Dad's  brother,  Floyd);  Versa!  LaVel  Davis  ((  arol's uncle);  and  Myrtle  Davis  (aunt,  wifeol  Dad  sbrothei  Wayne)   Mom  took  the  photo 


CMy  Private  diair  Stylist 

ITlashback.  Journal  17),  p.  i45> 

As  a  child  on  the  ranch  1  did  not  worry  or  concern  myself  about  how  my  hair  looked.  Warren,  my  oldest 
brother,  used  to  clip  my  hair  as  close  to  my  scalp  as  possible.  While  in  school,  I  was  allowed  to  let  it 
grow  until  1  could  comb  it  in  a  straight-back  pompadour  style.  During  my  teen  years  it  grew  to  fair 
length  but  I  can  say  I  usually  kept  it  groomed.  I  had  a  distinctive  widow's  peak  and  was  chided  about  this  a 
great  deal. 

After  my  marriage,  I  visited  the  barber  shop  regularly  until  about  age  30.  We  acquired  electricity  about  that 
time  and  also  a  pair  of  electric  clippers.  Thelma  talked  me  into  letting  her  cut  my  hair.  I  was  somewhat  chagrinec 
at  first  but  soon  I  began  to  realize  the  savings  in  terms  of  money. 

As  time  went  by,  I  developed  a  bald  spot  more  and  more.  Cutting  and  trimming  became  easier. 
Thelma  has  cut  my  hair  for  many,  many  years  and  I  am  glad  and  appreciative  to  her. 
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SMahing  Plans 

After  Dad  concluded  his  radiation  treatments 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  better,  he  and  Mom 
sat  down  one  evening  in  April  1982  to  talk 
about  scheduling.  She  outlined: 

Versal  and  I  sat  in  the  2  easy  chairs  discussing  our  sum- 
mer plans.  As  Versal  feels  better  and  stronger  each  day,  our 
hopes  rise:  a  few  days  at  Bear  Lake  helping  Keith  [Mom's 
brother]  with  the  "Bear  Lake  Monster"  [a  houseboat  he 
was  building];  Vel  and  Colleen's  April  16-26th  trip  here 
from  Texas;  a  mid-May  trip  to  Rich  and  Twila's  for  her  col- 
lege graduation;  our  2  family  reunions  in  July;  our  6-iveek 
trip  to  Alaska;  our  departure  on  another  mission  this  fall  or 
early  winter    -  we  hope.  Spliced  into  all  this,  a  big  garden 
and  refilling  all  our  bottles  and  renewing  our  storage  plus 
more  <  leaning  and  painting  on  this  old  home  we  love.  .  .  . 
land!  "There  are  wedding  bells  in  the  offing,  too."' '  [Duane 
proposed  to  his  longtime  sweetheart  Melanie  Anderson 
thai  evening  and  a  month  later,  Deb,  in  Texas,  became 


engaged  to  Trey  Nelson.  Both  couples  planned  July 
weddings.] 

In  preparation  for  their  planned  Alaska  trip  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  Dad  began  growing  an  "Alaska 
beard,"  as  he  had  done  for  previous  Alaska  trips,  only 
this  time  it  was  mottled  with  a  great  deal  of  gray,  "like 
an  old  badger"  he  explained.  Of  his  beard,  Mom  wrote 
Deb: 

"1  was  surprised  that  they  called  us  as  witnesses  in  our 
temple  session  a  couple  of  weeks  ago:  we  were  sitting  on  the 
very  back  row  and,  too,  Versal  has  this  beard.  But  they  did. 

And  his  beat-up  old  cowboy  hat!  You  should  see  it!  We 
found  it  on  the  road  out  in  Arizona. 

Versal  is  feeling  better  all  the  time  after  a  very  miserable 
post-radiation  2-3  weeks.  We're  going  fishing  one  day  a 
week  and  he's  out  working  in  the  garden,  on  cars,  etc.  so  his 
hands  are  grease-embedded  but  Versal's  pallor  is  leaving. 
Sometimes  he  says  the  beard  is  to  prove  he  can  still  grow 
hair 
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The.  $122.00  Trout 

CJlashback.  Journal  JV.  p.  66,  spring  m2) 

om,  let's  pick  up  the  Nortons  and  drive  to 
Preston.  We'll  pick  up  our  fishing  licenses 
for  the  year." 

This  was  my  remark  to  Thelma  as  we  contemplated 
lioing  some  early  preseason  fishing.  It  was  April  and 
he  general  season  would  not  open  until  the  better  part 
nf  May.  However,  Johnsons  Reservoir,  near  Preston, 
pas  open  for  year  round  fishing. 

We  drove  to  Preston  where  Wes  and  Thora  Norton 
md  Thelma  and  I  purchased  our  out-of-state  licenses. 
|Each  license  cost  $30.50. 

"Let's  go  fishing  right  away,"  Wes  said  as  we  jour- 
leyed  back  to  Logan. 

"O.K.,"  I  replied,  "  I'll  rig  up  the  boat  and  we'll  all  go 
:omorrow." 

'Well,  Thora  and  I  will  fix  up  a  lunch  if  you  guys 
>repare  the  boat  and  tackle,"  Mom  added. 

So  the  next  day  we  utilized  my  truck  as  we  jour- 
Ineyed  toward  the  small,  open  reservoir  east  of  Preston. 
iThe  weather  at  that 
early  date  was  threat- 
ening but  we  enthusi- 
astically kept  on  until 
we  reached  the  boat 
landing  on  the  north- 
east side. 

We  bundled  up  in 
warm  coats  then 
placed  the  boat  in  the 
cold  water.  Soon  all  of 
us  were  in  the  open 
boat  and  rigging  our 
fishing  gear. 

"I'll  try  this  Mepp's 
spinner,"  Wes  said. 

"Good,  I'll  give  this 
super  duper  a  chance," 
Mom  enjoined. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to 
try  a  fly  for  a  while,"  I 
entered.  "Thora,  why 
don't  you  try  some 
bait?" 

Thereupon  we 
commenced  fishing 


1 
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Wesley  Norton,  pictured  here,  and  his  w  Ire,  I  hora,  were  Mom  .md  Dad's  besl 
friends  during  their  older  years.  Not  only  were  the)  frequent  fishing  companions, 
they  also  played  card  games,  shared  dinners,  attended  church  .md  communirj 
functions  together  and  made  plans  foi  an  excursion  to  Alaska    I  or  years  Wes 
served  .is  bishop  ol  the  I  ogan  First  v\.ird  n  ith  I  )ad  .is  ,i  i  ounselor;  theii  brothei 
hood  was  deep    I  he  Nortons  even  v  isited  Mom  and  Dad  on  their  mission   Wes 
died  ot  ,i  heart  .iti.uk  while  officiating  in  the  I  ogan  temple  on  19  M«j  19 


and  tried  to  keep  warm.  There  was  a  wind  blowing 
and  soon  snow  began  to  fall  and  make  matters  worse. 
"We  are  surely  going  to  appreciate  any  fish  we  catch 
today,"  Thora  said. 

"Yes,  and  I  think  we  are  all  crazy  to  be  here  on  such 
a  dismal  day.  We've  been  here  two  hours  and  haven't 
caught  a  single  fish,"  Mom  remarked. 
"Oh  well,  keep  trying,"  Wes  added. 
The  snow  began  falling  more  heavily  and  soon  we 
were  each  ready  to  go  home  but  none  of  us  wanted  to 
be  first  to  admit  such. 

Finally,  I  offered  a  plan.    "I'll  steer  this  boat  across 
the  lake  and  back.  If  we  have  no  luck  by  then  we'll 
load  up  and  go  back  home." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,  my  dear,"  Thelma  replied. 
So  we  travelled  across  the  lake.  No  fish.  Then  I 
directed  the  boat  back  toward  the  loading  dock.  Wie 
were  cold,  wet,  and  miserable. 

We  were  near  the  shore  when  Wes  excitedly  yelled, 
"I've  got  one,  stop  the  boat  so  I  can  pull  him  in!" 

Soon  Wes  had  landed  his  catch,  a  small  rainbow 
trout. 

"I  suggest  that  we 
load  up  and  go 
home,  anyway,"  I 
offered. 

We'll  all  agree  to 
that,"  Thora  replied. 

So  soon  w  i' 
Loaded  the  boat  on 
the  trailer,  gathered 
our  fishing  gear  ^mo\ 
were  reads  to  go 
home.    We  fell  de- 
feated until  Wes 
went  to  the  boat. 

picked  up  the  single 

fish,  held  it  high  M^d 
triumphantlj  ex- 
claimed,    We  .ue 

champions'   I  ook  at 
w  hat  we  ha\  e   a 

beautiful  $122.00 
rainbow  trout' 
Yes  mir  license 

costs  added  up  to 

that  figure 
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et  s  try  bait  and  see  what 
happens,    l  helma  offered. 


C  \k..  it  should  be  alright/'  I 

replied. 

This  took  place  on  Johnson's 
Reservoir  in  southern  Idaho  in 
early  May  of  1982.  This  small, 
deep  and  beautiful  body  of  water 
was  open  to  year-round  fishing. 
Almost  all  other  impoundments 
\\  ere  closed  until  regular  season 
opening  in  June. 

After  launching  our  aluminum 
boat  to  which  a  small  trolling 
motor  was  attached,  we  baited  up 
and  tried  several  locations,  but  to 
no  avail. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  put  on  a 
small  Mepps  spinner  and  troll.  Are 
you  going  to  try  something  simi- 
lar?" I  stated  and  then  asked. 

"If  vou're  going  to  troll,  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  do  the  same,"  Thelma 
replied. 

So  we  started  trolling.  Almost 
immediately  I  hooked  a  nice  rain- 
bow. I  reeled  the  fish  in,  feeling  I 
had  now  done  the  right  thing. 

Then  Thelma  caught  one,  then 
another,  then  still  another. 

"Let's  trade  poles.  It  seems  my 
spinner  is  more  effective  than 
yours/'  Thelma  offered  as  she  felt 
somewhat  sorry  for  me. 

"Well,  it  you  insist,"  I  hopefully 
replied  as  we  traded  fishing  poles. 

Mo  sooner  had  I  completed  the 
trade  than  I  helma  exclaimed,  "Hey,  I've  got  one  on 
already!" 

Please  tell  me  why  I  only  caught  one  and  she  man- 

ed  to  acquire  eleven       even  using  my  pole!!  Can 
there  be  such  a  thing,  .is  many  believe      I  ISHER- 
MAVS  l  l,(  K?! 


Dad  and  Mom's  fishing  buddy, 
Bemice  Wright,  had  this  little  ditty 
tacked  to  the  wall  of  her  ranch  home 
near  St.  Anthony.  Dad  loved  it.15 
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When  Fishermen  Meet 

When  fishermen  meet  an  entirely 
new  language  seems  to  develop. 
This  short  excerpt  is  just  an  example 
of  a  typical  conversation  between 
two  easy-going,  dedicated  fishermen: 

"Hiyamac," 

"Lobuddy" 

"Bmearlong?" 

"Coplours." 

"Cetchanenny?" 

"Goddafew." 

"Kindarthay?" 

"Bassencarp." 

"Ennysizetoom?" 

"Cuplapowns." 

"Hittinhard?" 

"Sordalike." 

"Wahchoozin?" 

"Gobbawurms." 

"Fisanonaboddum?" 

"Rydononaboddum." 

"Whatchadrinkin?" 

"Jagajimbeam." 

"Igoddago." 

"Tubad." 

"Seeyaroun." 

"Yeatakedeezy." 

"Guluk." 


ersal  had  selected  today  as 
a  fishing  day.  We  were  a 
bit  disappointed  that  Vel 
had  to  fly  home  to  Georgetown, 
Texas  without  once  going  fishing 
with  Versal.  He'd  certainly  wanted 
to!  But  on  Vel's  free  days  the 
weather  was  so  cold.  Several  times 
Versal  tried  to  phone  Bp.  Norton, 
but  no  one  was  home  there,  so  just 
Versal  and  I  went  after  I'd  hung  out 
my  washing  I  started  yesterday, 
and  after  we'd  scripture  studied. 
We're  starting  into  Isaiah  now  and 
really  need  some  in-depth  work  as 
it's  so  pertinent  to  our  time. 

Today  was  an  Alaska-weather- 
summer  day  up  on  beautiful  little 
Johnson's  Reservoir:  the  sun,  when 
not  screened  by  clouds,  made  us 
take  our  coats  off.  The  wind  and 
clouds  made  us  put  them  back  on. 
It  rained  just  enrough  to  require 
rain  gear  for  about  an  hour.  Versal 
had  bot  another  silver  Mepps  spin- 
ner like  the  one  I'd  cot  all  the  fish 
on  last  Fri.,  but  he'd  bot  it  one  size 
bigger.  Today  the  smaller  silver 
spinner  was  still  the  winner,  tho 
Versal  cot  3  on  flies  and  we'd  man- 
aged one  or  2  on  the  bigger  Mepps. 
We'd  catch  a  fish  about  every  half 
hour.  Trolling.  Almost  totally  in 
the  shallower  inlet  area  of  the  lake. 
Versal  is  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
fisherman,  and  a  good  one,  he's  a 
most  persistent,  patient  one.  We 
stay  'til  dark!  We  finally  cot  our 
limits  —  almost  12  fish,  but  one 
was  a  bass.  The  limit  is  12  trout. 
We  just  couldn't  catch  one  more  trout! 

But  we  possibly  stayed  too  long.  By  the  time  we 
drove  the  25  miles  home  it  was  9:30.  I  fixed  supper 
while  Versal,  as  always,  cleaned  our  12  fish  (one  2Vi- 
pound  one!).  Duane,  tired  from  his  12-hr.  shift  at  Texaco 
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plus  a  stint  sanding  on  Melanie's  cedar  chest,  hadn't 
eaten.  However,  just  as  we  sat  down  to  eat,  Melanie 
phoned  and  Duane  just  grabbed  the  last  piece  of  his 
cherry  pie  and  left  in  response  to  her  summons!  So 
Versal  and  I  ate  alone,  then  he  retreated  right  to  bed 
while  I  got  into  a  hot  bath  to  de-scent  and  to  at  last  get 


warm.  That  last  hour  out  was  cold! 

But  Versal  couldn't  sleep.  I'm  afraid  he'd  over- 
exerted. His  legs  twitched.  He  couldn't  relax,  so  finally 
he  got  up  and  tried  his  old-faithful  hot  bath.  But  even 
that  didn't  relax  him  so  he  spent  one  of  his  wandering- 
from-chair-to-bed  nights. 


QUO*     (Xorvo/.    ^XjO^Oul. 
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ditart  &ttackl 

{Journal  7JJ,  pp.  21-24-.  25  Junt  r*82) 

I  had  a  heart  attack!  I  lere's  what  happened.  Thelma 
and  1  had  decided  to  appl)  for  another  missionar) 
assignment.    My  health  had  been  very  questionable 
for  about  a  year.  Our  mission  experience  in  Arizona 
had  been  fraught  \\  ith  extreme  heat  discomfort.  There 
I  had  developed  unexplained  abdominal  pain  and  was 
hospitalized  because  of  a  massive  hemorrhoid  attack, 
which  required  surgery.  Additionally,  after  returning 
home  to  Logan,  1  was  subjected  to  extensive  radiology 
treatments  for  prostate  cancer. 

However,  during  the  last  two  months  I  have  felt 
much  better  and,  therefore,  our  mission  call  was  a 
priority  consideration.  We  had  received  our  medical 
forms  requiring  signing  from  a  dentist  and  a  medical 
doctor. 

First,  our  teeth  were  worked  upon  and  we  were 
given  clearance.  The  afternoon  of  our  dental  appoint- 
ment 1  worked  for  about  three  hours  at  Ace  Mill  repair- 
ing the  mill  delivery  truck.  (  A  week  or  so  earlier  1  had 
been  working  on  this  same  project  but,  because  of  a 
tight  sensation  in  my  chest,  I  returned  home.  How- 
ever, I  experienced  no  pain  and,  after  retiring,  the 
sensation  left  and  I  rested  very  well.) 

Iwo  days  after  the  dental  appointment  we  reported 
for  physicals  at  Dr.  Dailies'  office.  This  proved  routine 
^nd  he  intimated  that  he  would  approve  our  mission 
request.  However,  just  before  leaving  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  experienced  anything  unusual  regarding  my 
health.  I  replied  that  two  or  three  days  earlier  I  had 
felt  the  chest  discomfort. 

He  then  made  this  remark,  "I  can't  detect  any 
reason  for  alarm,  but  let's  just  wait  a  few  days  before  I 
sign  this  form." 

I  agreed  and  then  Thelma  and  I  went  to  the  Logan 
Regional  1  lospital  where  we  had  routine  blood  tests 
taken  as  part  of  our  pre-mission  medical  workup. 

After  this  we  returned  home,  worked  a  few  minutes 
in  our  garden,  invited  the  Nortons  over  to  make  final 
pi. ins  for  our  intended  Alaska  trip  (which  we  plan  to 
take  b(  en  ing  our  mission),  had  supper,  then 

retired  for  the  night. 

Bui  the  chest  discomfort  had  returned  and  although 
no  [van  was  present,  I  could  not  go  to  sleep.  About 
midnight  I  arose  and  put  an  ,1  pair  oi  trousers  ^\-\d  a 
shirt.  I  sat  in  .1  re<  liner  rcx  ker  for  about  two  hours  then 


went  back  to  the  bedroom,  ^nd,  without  removing  mv 
clothes,  I  again  lay  dow  n  ^nd  tried  to  sleep. 

About  3  a.m.  I  dejectedly  arose  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  I  had  remained  so  for  about  15  minutes 
when  the  sudden  pain  struck  and  I  desperately 
reached  for  Thelma.  1  felt  as  if  a  dagger  were  piercing 
my  sternum  and  emanating  between  my  shoulder 
blades.  Breathing  was  difficult  and  came  in  short 
gasping  breaths.  My  right  shoulder  pained  me  and  my 
left  arm  lost  almost  all  feeling.  I  sweat  profusely  and  1 
became,  according  to  Thelma,  ashen  white.  Also  I  felt 
weak  and  unstable. 

I  reached  for  Thelma  and  gasped,  "Mom  this  has  hit 
me  hard.  I've  got  to  have  help."  I  was  gasping  for 
breath. 

Mom's  journal  continues  the  account: 

/  slipped  on  my  robe  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  phone 
the  Emergency  Room  to  have  a  doctor  on  hand.  But  sud- 
denly Versal  called  desperately  —  "Come  on!  Don't  wait  to 
phone!" 

I  rushed  back  to  the  bedroom.  He  was  suddenly  sweating 
profusely,  white  and  gasping. 

I  threw  on  my  clothes  from  yesterday  and  called  to  sleepy- 
eyed  Duane  who'd  sacked-out,  as  usual,  on  the  couch,  "Your 
Dad's  sick.  We've  got  to  get  him  to  the  hospital. " 

In  Duanc's  little  red  Chevette  Versal  gasped:  "Don't  stop 
for  anything!"  And  Duane  didn't!  We  drove  on  the  nearly 
deserted  streets  thru  red  lights,  stop  signs,  and  even  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  when  cars  were  in  our  way.  lust  as 
we  turned  into  the  emergency  access  to  the  hospital  a  police 
car  tailed  us  in.  Duane  ran  into  the  hospital  and,  within 
seconds,  nurses  came  running  out  with  a  -wheelchair. 

Thank  heaven!  Yes,  I  am  so  grateful  that  3  nurses  and 
Dr.  Bishop  were  right  there.  Then  stripped  Versal's  shirt  and 
garments  off  and  began  to  attach  heart  monitors  to  his  chest. 
One  nurse  gave  Versal  a  shot  of  morphine;  another  attached 
an  IV  to  his  right  arm  and  more  medicine  began  to  seep  into 
him.  The  ECG  machine  beeped  Versal's  heartbeats  errati- 
cally: they  slowed;  twice  there  were  pauses  in  the  sounds  and 
Duane  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  The  needle  registered  in 
the  30s,  dipped  to  the  20s,  fluttered  to  the  40s. 

"Call  Bp.  Norton,"  Versal  gasped  weakly.  But  Duane 
quickly  responded:   "I  have  oil  right  here  Dad.  There  isn't 
time  to  call  Br.  Norton!  Let  Dr.  Bishop  and  me  administer 
to  you.  I  always  carry  consecrated  oil  on  my  key  ring. " 

And  they  did.  Quietly,  Dr.  Michael  T  Bishop,  dressed  in 
hospital  gown,  anointed  Versal  and  then  Duane  M.  Davis 
sealed  the  anointing  and  administered  to  his  Dad.  It  was  a 
simple,  direct  plea  that  Versal  be  spared  and  healed    to 
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\complctc  his  mission  here  on  earth."  I  felt  a  pence! 

Soon  Dr.  Merrill  Dairies  appeared,  and  then  Lauris. 

With  Versal's  heartbeat  stabilizing  between  the  30s  and 
\40s,  he  was  transferred  to  the  ICU  (Intensive  Care  Unit)  on 
\the  3rd  floor  and  there  we  anxiously  zvatched  as  the  monitor 
\wavered,  mainly  in  the  40s.  Versal  was  plugged-in  to  oxygen, 
\to  the  IV,  to  the  monitor. 

Tarn,  Lauris  and  Duane  and  1  took  turns  staying  with 
\Versal.  Lauris  also  assumed  the  responsibility  of  letting  the 
\other  5  know  about  this  drastic  turn-of -events.  Tamara 
;tayed  all  nite  Sat.  nite,  sleeping  in  the  little  -waiting  room. 
\That  was  a  fiasco  as  she  reported  Sun.  that  6  drunks  were  in 
\there  part  of  the  nite.   One  of  their  friends  I  relatives  had 
\attempted  suicide  by  shooting  himself  in  the  stomach.10 

Two  days  after  Dad's  heart  attack,  when  the  crisis 
Iwas  over  and  Dad  was  on  the  mend,  Mom,  now  much 
Imore  relaxed,  described  his  buoyancy  and  irrepressible 
Ihumor: 

The  past  two  days  have  been  so  hectic  and  humbling  that 
V've  had  no  time  or  privacy  to  write.  Right  now  I'm  sitting 


>ad  being  wheeled  out  of  Logan  Regional 
lospital  to  Duane's  car,  30  June  1982.  1  [e'd  been  in 

I In-  hospital  1 1  days. 

At  last  we  were  able  to  bring  Versal  home  againl!  Mom 
/rote.  Now,  //  all  the  hubbub  and  excitement  and  at  tivity 
bf2  weddings  ami  2  family  reunions  just  doesn't  throw 
yun'     [Duane's  wedding  was  the  next  day  (Inly  1), 

/ith  Deb's  two  weeks  later  (July  15)  and  tlie  Davis 

leunion  on  July  lf>,  followed  by  the  I  [alls  on  the  17th. | 


on  one  of  the  red  chairs  in  the  little  Intensive  Care  Unit 
waiting  room,  alone.   Versal  is  asleep  (as  he's  doing  much  of 
the  time)  next  door.  He's  all  harnessed  with  green  oxygen 
tubes  into  his  nose,  a  water  [saline]  IV  into  his  right  arm 
with  several  little  plugs.  These  are  for  ready  access  to  put 
medicine  into  the  water. 

Just  a  little  while  ago  a  nurse  came  and  inserted  some 
medicine  into  the  bottom  plug  with  a  needle  syringe.  At  just 
the  right  moment  Versal  said,  "Owl"  The  nurse  hesitated 
—  startled.  Then  she  laughed:  "You  big  faker!  You  can't 
even  feel  that!"  And  he  had  his  laugh. 

His  attitude  is  marvelous:  he  cooperates  beautifully  with 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  teases  every  time  he  gets  a  chance. 
He's  had  a  ball  tapping  the  metal  part  of  the  heart-sensors 
stuck  to  his  shoulders.  That  makes  his  pulse  monitor  go  wild 
and  the  nurses  come  rushing  in,  then  scold  and  threaten 
him.  But  some  would  come  in  later  and  say:  "Show  us  how 
you  do  that!1' 
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As  l  am  cautioned,  because  ot  m)  very  recent, 
heart  attack,  to  refrain  from  \  igorous  physical 
acti\  it\,  I  am  reminded  ol  m\  father's  later 

irs  o\  his  life.   I,  being  his  last  and  youngest  son, 
remember  those  important  years  ver)  well. 

Because  of  Dad's  pioneer  lifestyle  in  the  early  And 
middle  portions  of  his  life,  he  was  required  to 
do  a  great  deal  oi  hard  physical  labor. 
The  requirements  needed  to  develop 
land  and  build  homes,  fences,  corrals, 
outbuildings,  were  many  fold.  I  did 
not,  of  course,  observe  this  effort 
because  oi  my  delayed  appear- 
ance in  the  scene  of  his  life.  But, 
I'm  aware  of  the  history  and  tes- 
timonies of  others,  which,  along 
with  the  visible  and  enduring 
results,  prove  that  Dad  and 
Mother  worked  and  labored 
very  hard  to  create  a  worthwhile 
existence  for  themselves  and 
family. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  or 
young  boy  of  about  six  years  of  age, 
I  well  remember  when  my  father 
was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack.  I  did 
not  realize  the  implications  of  the  illness 
but  I  do  know  that  Dad  was  very  ill  for  a 
great  length  of  time.    Dr.  West  was  our 

family  doctor  and  I  recall  his  frequent  visits     John  Gould  Davis 
to  our  ranch  home  as  he  prescribed  treat- 
ment tor  my  father. 

1  cin  vividly  visualize  Dad  as  he  sat  in  a  cushioned 
oak  nu  ker.    I  his  piece  of  furniture  had  arm  rests;  the 
frame  was  oi  oak  hardwood.  Many  hours  were  spent 
in  the  living  room  as  Dad  rested  as  best  he  could. 
Mother  always  tried  to  be  nearby. 

I  rom  the  time  o\  Dad's  improvement  from  this  wor- 
risome i  ondition  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  about 
20  years  later  in  1942,  [cannot  remember  him  doing 
am  sustained  hard  physical  labor.  During  these  years 
he  was  not  idle,  but  In-  |uas  careful  and]  obeyed  the 
doctor's  advice;  he  managed  to  live  a  normal  life. 

Main  times  I  labored  w  ilh  him  in  cleaning  ditches, 

fencing,  harvesting,  irrigating,  tending  livestock,  and 


Dad's  father 


myriads  of  other  chores.  But  in  all  cases  he  paced  him 
sell  ^\td  when  excessive  physical  labor  was  required, 
he  delegated  difficult  jobs  to  those  of  us  who  were  in 
our  prime  of  life. 

He  would  employ  various  labor-saving  methods  to 

accomplish  needed  tasks.  Hordes  of  times  I  helped 

him  roll  a  heavy  saw  log  onto  a  timber  wagon  rather 

than  simply  lift  it.  The  common  rope  lariat  became  a 

useful  and  effective  device  in  holding  and  controlling  , 

wild  steer  or  heifer.  Shoveling  ditches  was  a  slov 

but  steady  chore.  Harvesting,  which  involvei 

a  great  deal  of  physical  effort,  was  well 

organized  so  as  to  require  a  minimum 

of  labor. 

Irrigating  proved  to  be  Dad's 

most  relaxing  and  rewarding  effort 

This  usually  could  be  done  reason 

ablv  easv  and  the  eventual  results 

J  J 

were  gratifying.  In  fact,  I  must 
truthfully  state  that  Dad  could 
irrigate  land  and  make  it  more 
productive  than  anyone  else  I've 
ever  known. 

This  history  of  Dad's  controller, 
physical  effort  is  definite  proof 
that  adherence  to  common  sense  as 
dictated  by  specific  need  can  be 
productive.  He  enjoyed  at  least  20 
more  years  of  life  with  Mom  and  the 
family.  He  was  active  in  church  work, 
was  involved  in  civic  matters,  and  earned  tht 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

As  I  reflect  upon  his  later  life,  I  know  I 
must  at  least  try  to  do  as  he  did.  I  hope  I 
can  be  reasonably  active  and  alert  then 
pass  away  very  suddenly  as  he  did. 


Tht  Last  Two  Wtd 


D 


eb  and  Duane,  the  two  youngest  Davis 
siblings  (of  eight),  both  married  in  July  1982. 
Duane's  engagement  to  Melanie  Anderson 
culminated  a  lengthy,  six-year  courtship;  Deb's 
promises  to  Trey  Nelson  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
whirlwind,  six-week  romance.  Both  couples  were 
married  in  the  Logan  Temple. 
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Duant  £r  CMtt 

Duane  married  Melanie 
Anderson  on  1  July 
1982  in  the  Logan ' 
Temple  after  six  years  of 
steady  dating  and  letter- 
writing  (while  he  served 
his  mission).  Melanie  was 
only  twelve-years-old 
when  they  first  met.  At  the 
time  of  their  marriage  she 
had  just  completed  high 
school.  Melanie  is  the 
daughter  of  Neil  and  Lila 
Anderson  (at  left  in  photo), 
of  Wellsville,  Utah. 


Dtb  and  Trty 

Debra  married  Herman  C  lements  Nelson  III  (Trey 
for  short)  on  15  July  1982  in  the  Logan  Temple. 
Deb  met  Trey,  a  true  Texan,  while  she  was  work- 
ng  for  LaVel  in  Georgetown,  Texas.  With  only  one 
brother  and  one  cousin,  Trey  had  the  daunting  task  oi 
nerging  into  Deb's  family  of  fifty  (with  nieces  ^nd 
nephews  included).   He  was  most  .it  ease  with  the 
<ids;  he  chased  and  teased  them  at  Logan's  Willow 
'ark,  where  a  "welcome  picnic"  was  held  the  day  he 
irrived.  Their  play  got  wilder  and  rougher,  ending  in 
i  big  water  fight  in  the  park's  creek.  Trey  v\  -is  bacfl) 
Hit  numbered. 


empty  ~A/tsttrs 

After  a  few  weeks  of  wedding,  honeymoon,  and 
reunion  hoopla,  Duane  and  Mel  took  off  for 
Texas  where  he  began  working  for  LaVel. 

Deb  and  Trey,  also  headed  for  Texas,  left  a  few 
weeks  later.  Before  the  new  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  left, 
however,  they  discovered  Deb's  head  tumors  had 
regrown.  More  surgery  would  be  needed. 

At  that  news,  Dad  absolutely  wilted.  He  told  Mom: 
Many  physical  exertions  are  hard  on  me  now,  but  I  believe 
the  nervous  strain  of  concern  over  our  kids  is  much  harder.  I 
feel  SO  much  better  since  1  know  that  Duane  and  Melanie 
have  arrived  safely  in  Texas.  But  now  this,  with  Deb  and 
Trey!  On  their  honeymoon!  What  a  blow!  I  hope  Deb  and 
Trey  can  stand  up  to  this  together!  What  a  hard  thing!19 

A  day  later  Mom  noted:   Versal  has  bounced  hard 
again  and  isn't  feeling  well;  he  has  a  heaviness  in  hi<  left 
arm  and  general  weariness.  The  events  of  the  past  fewdt 
have  been  too  much.  ,  ,  the  news  oj  Deb  s  recurring  turn 
really  hit  him  hard.  I  /<•  worried  and  grieved  over  thai 
emotional  strains  are  devestatin  j 

\iul  so  I  Vb  and  firey  busily  packed  their  main 

wedding  gifts  and  their  new  Church  books        ln>\  had 

bought  $800.00  worth  at  I  )esere1  Book      into  Vel's 
black  *.  )ldsmobile  station  v\  a\\ow  the)  used  tor  their 
wedding  trip.  Mom  wrote  neltin 


and  Trey  hugged  us,  amid  a  few  tears  and  one  of 

■;  pick-me-up  hugs,  and  thc\/  drove  away  toward 

:an  Canyon  and  Wyoming  at  1  p.m. 

Their  departure  was  very  sobered  by  the  knowledge  that 
Deb  had  a  very  delicate,  dangerous  head-tumor-operation 
which  must  be  done  soon  -  so  early  in  their  marriage!  .  .  . 
Thank  Heaven  for  temple  marriage  and  covenants. 

And  so,  for  the  1st  time  in  44Vi  years,  we're  childless. 

fore  they  left,  Trey  said:  "Won't  y'all  be  kinda  lonesome 
here  in  this  big  house?"  But,  to  every  age  there  is  a  season 
—  and  ailing  Versal  and  I  are  certainly  at  the  quieter, 
retiring  season.   We  love  a  quiet  house,  not  even  much  radio 
or  TV;  our  studying,  gardening,  genealogy,  temple  work, 
fishing,  and  canning. 

We  casually  -watched  a  couple  of  baseball  games  at 
Willow  Park  Field  in  the  lovely  cool  evening.2' 

Mom  tried  hard  to  keep  the  pace  slow  for  Dad  but 
he  was  difficult  to  rein-in.  Being  cooped  up  in  the 
house  with  nothing  to  do  made  him  irritable.  He  pur- 
chased an  old  truck  to  mount  his  camper  on  —  for  fish- 
ing jaunts  with  an  eye  still  looking  towards  their  next 
Alaska  trip.  The  camper-rig  allowed  them  to  get  away 
for  simple  excursions.  On  5  Aug.  1982  Mom  recorded: 


Today  we  pulled  up  our  IVz  rows  of  beans  as  they're  badly 
infested  by  little  fuzzy  orange  bugs.  I  have  bottled  most  of 
the  beans  we'll  need  anyway.  Versal  watered  the  garden, 
packed  the  camper.  At  2  p.m.  we  picked  up  Wes  and  Thora 
and  headed  for  Condie.   Versal  is  eager  to  try  out  our  new 
recreation  vehicle.  He's  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  fixing 
everything  on  it  and  it  seems  to  have  been  good  therapy  for 
him  —  thus  far. 

Today  is  Wes  and  Thorn's  45th  wedding  anniversary  — 
Vi  yr.  behind  us.  And  Wes  did  a  lot  of  reminiscing  about 
how  poor  they  were  then,  but  happy.   We  were  all  children  of 
the  Great  Depresskm. 

We  cot  9  fish,  but  it  was  kinda  slow.  A  gorgeous  evening 
on  the  little  lake  among  roiling  hills  of  opening  grain  with  a 
big  full  moon  overhead.  No  wonder  the  Lord  said  His  work 
was  very  good. 

Back  at  the  camper  we  had  the  place  all  to  ourselves. 
Versal  fried  the  fish;  I  opened  2  cans  of  chicken  noodle  soup; 
Thora  sliced  some  garden-fresh  vegetables  and  we  enjoyed  a 
cozy  10  p.m.  supper.  Then  to  bed  —  Wes  and  Thora,  as  our 
guests  on  the  upper  deck;  Versal  and  I  on  the  make-dozen- 
table  bed  —  narroiv,  just  a  little  short  for  Versal,  but 
sufficient.    A  good  night.22 


Newlyweds  Trey  and  Deb  Nelson  pack  wedding  gifts 

before  departing  Logan  for  their  new  home  in  Austin,  Texas,  28 
July  1982.  Deb  had  her  7th  major  tumor  surgery  two  months  later 
on  17  Sept.  Only  one  month  after  that  she  became  pregnant  and 
suffered  greatly  through  her  whole  pregnancy.  They  eventually 
had  three  daughters;  Deb's  life  hung  in  the  balance  with  each  one. 
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|^Vew  Plans  tZtplact  Old  Onts 

s  Dad's  heart  mended,  other  parts  of  his  body 
deteriorated.  His  old  arthritic-like  pains  in  his 
back  and  right  leg  increased,  robbing  him  of 
Ineeded  sleep.  He  wandered  all  night  from  couch  to 
Irecliner  to  tub,  his  leg  throbbing.  He  felt  drained, 
Iweak,  and  miserable  —  miserable  enough  that  he  finally 
Igave  up  on  a  planned  deep  sea  fishing  trip  with  some 
|of  the  family,  a  huge  disappointment.  Mom  wrote: 

At  1  p.m.  today  Vel,  Lauris  and  Estelleflew  northzvest  [in 
IVel's  plane]  to  Portland  on  the  deep  sea  fishing  we'd  long 
Aanned  and  Brent  has  carefully  set-up.  No  way  could 
Wersal  and  I  go  —  he's  still  mobile,  but  far  too  weak  and  ill 
md  miserable  for  any  trip.  [La  Vel,  Brent,  Brian,  and 
Lauris  plus  a  few  others  enjoyed  the  fishing  expedition, 
Iwhich  pleased  Mom  and  Dad  despite  their  inability  to 
(participate.] 

So  our  Alaska  trip,  our  Mission,  our  deep-sea  fishing  are 
ill  out  for  this  year.  Versal  clings  tenaciously  to  his  beloved 
ilans,  but  when  he  finally  realizes  they're  gone,  he  doesn't 
ntlk  or  fret,  he  just  starts  looking  ahead:  now  to  a  Christmas 
trip  to  Phoenix  to  see  our  Indian  friends,  then  on  to  Texas  to 
nsit  our  kids  there.23 

Dad  reluctantly  agreed  to  see  a  back  specialist  —  he 
Ireaded  going  to  yet  another  doctor  —  to  see  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  relieve  the  pain.  He  was  hospi- 
talized in  late  August  while  tests  were  run.  The 
liagnosis:  his  last  four  vertebrae  were  crushed  together 
ind  his  nerves  were  being  pinched  in  two  places, 
fhen  Mom  went  to  the  hospital  to  bring  Dad  home, 
lis  heart  specialist,  Dr.  Merrill  Daines,  was  there  and 
said,  laughingly:  "Get  him  out  of  here."  But  then  he 
idded  soberly:  "Boy!  We  surely  don't  want  to  operate 
low.  That  back  of  his  is  in  bad  shape!  If  we  can  just 
lave  6  months,  or  4,  or  even  2  more  away  from  his 
leart  attack!"24 

But  Mom  just  couldn't  keep  Dad  down  and  quiet  as 
lis  doctors  ordered!  He  was  too  restless.  Mom  worried 
md  Dad  bristled.  Mom  recounted: 

Versal  and  I  had  a  tearful,  loving  discussion  oj  our  heart- 
hit  concerns  about  his  health  and  limitations.  .  .  .  We  finally 
ugreed  that  the  only  wise  course  we  can  pursue  right  now  is 
for  him  to  stay  down  and  quiet  as  he  possibly  can  for  a  while. 
His  back  and  leg  (sciatic  nerve)  are  improving,  slowly 
{through  rest  and  heavy  medication].   We  will  plan  for  his 
lack  operation  as  soon  as  it  is  wise.  But  his  heart-healing 
must  come  first! 


Learning  Patitnct 

Even  though  Dad  knew  he  should  behave  him- 
self and  stay  down  —  let  his  body  heal  —  he 
just  couldn't!  Inactivity  was  so  foreign  to  his 
nature.  When  he  tried  to  stay  down  at  first,  he  got  so 
nervous  that  he  was  tense  and  white  and  said  vehe- 
mently: "I  feel  like  I'll  explode!  I  can  7  stay  here! " 

And  he  didn't  always  take  his  medications  like  he 
should.  He  worried  about  becoming  dependent  on 
them. 

Mom,  who  was  anxious  about  the  strain  Dad  was 
under  physically  and  emotionally,  prodded  him  to  take 
it  easy  but  her  entreaties  often  backfired  causing  tension 
between  them.  Both  were  learning  patience  through 
this  period  of  suffering. 

Mom  expressed  her  apprehensions  in  her  journal 
(31  Aug.  1982): 

This  afternoon  Versal  quietly  hugged  me  and  held  me  — 
his  sweet  apology  for  his  brooding.  It's  hard  to  even  write 
about  it  because  I  cry.  This  past  14  months  have  been  so 
hard,  and  lie's  fought  so  magnificently.  Many  little  things 
hurt  and  humiliate  him  like  the  fact  that  I  carry  the  groceries, 
etc.  when  we  shop.  Today,  this  evening,  Lauris  had  to  take 
me  to  Bobco's  to  get  10  cases  of  food  storage.   \  'crsal  didn  7 
want  to  go  with  us  and  I  knew  why.   Yet  always  before  he's 
been  so  eager.  He  just  helped  me  figure  and  plan  our  storage: 
that's  all  this  time. 

I  /(•  watches  the  sports  channel  on  TV  quite  a  bit.  I  le's 
never  been  a  TV  addict,  but,  in  desperation  he  has  to  do 
something.  I'm  going  to  move  my  sewing  machine  to  where 
I  can  watch  TV  with  him;  I  just  can't  watch  it  unless  my 
hands  are  busy.  But  I  want  to  he  with  him,  near  him.   1  love 
him  so  much. 

This  evening  Versal  and  I  studied  I  zekiel  some  more  I 
have  to  wait  until  he  volunteers  to  Study  as,  'it  times  he 
doesn't  feel  like  it.   I  love  it  when  we  study  together! 

Dad,  too,  addressed  his  depressed  state  in  his  19 
Sept.  1C).S2  journal  entry:  /  feel  useless.  I'm  too  weak  to  do 
very  much  physical  labor.  I'm  sure  that  Thelma  becomes 
maddened  when  I  display  signs  of  a  morose  attitude.   But  I 
do  appreciate  her  OS  she  aids,  assists,  and  cor 
constantly 

Mom  tenderlj  watched  over  Dad  and  continually 
adjusted  her  schedule  to  t.t  his  needs.  She  tried  to 
team  patience  along  with  him.  She  deliberately  cut 
back  her  involvement  in  outside  a<  ti\  itu-s  and  fax  used 
on  D.ul.  she  wrote 


The  rubble  of  Dad's  old  paint  room  at  Ace  Mill,  torn  down  after  the  mill  moved  to  10th  West  in  Logan.  On  26  Feb.  1982  Mom  wrote: 
itnessed  the  demise  of  the  old  Ace  Mill  Bldg.  Versal's  paint  room,  where  he  worked  for  25  years,  is  a  pile  of  cinder  block  nibble.  Nostalgically  \  'ersal 
and  Earl  Jeppson  and  Tnst  Roberts  walked  around  the  place,  which  had  housed  so  mam/  dear  memories  of  work  and  friends."  When  he  felt  well  enough 
following  his  back  surgery,  Dad  began  working  for  Ace  Mill  again  sporadically  at  their  new  location.  He  worked  at  his  own  schedule  and 
relaxed  speed,  but  insisted  he  be  paid  on  a  reduced  wage  scale  as  he  was  no  longer  as  fast  and  agile  as  before.  He's  so  honest.  Mom  wrote.  No 
wonder  h  led,  admired  and  sought  out  by  both  his  peer-,  and  employers!*' 


As  usual,  I'll  catch  up  a  bit  in  my  journal  while  Versal 
sleeps  in  for  another  hour.  How  different  our  lives  are  from 
just  a  few  short  years  ago!  Versal  was  always  up  and  gone 
to  work  at  Ace  Mill  before  7  a.m.  He  was  never  late,  always 
early.  He  consistently  worked  more  hours  than  any  man 
there  -    he  had  the  largest  family  of  any  man  there  and  took 
great  pride  in  supporting  them.  He,  by  his  strength  and 
ingenuity,  not  only  provided  for  the  10  of  us,  but  paid  for  me 
to  extend  my  education  for  4  years  up  at  U.S.U.;  for  the 
c\/)c//scs  of  4  of  his  children  on  missions  as  well  as  our  own 
mission;  for  several  thousand  dollars  lent  to  various  of  his 
children  in  time-  of  need;  for  OUT  tithing,  fast  offerings, 
building  fund  and  budget. 

But  now  he's  having  to  rest  n  lot  and  learn  a  different 
kind  of  persistence  and  patient  e.  I  lis  strength  returns  so 

ly.     I  hal  radiation  I  from  his  three  months  of  daily  treat- 
ments in  the  spring]  really  zapped  every  organ  of  his  body. 

I  le's  working  again  a  little  out  at  the  Mill    -  Ev  keeps 


calling  him.  But  he  can  only  work  2  or  3  hours  a  day,  a  day 
or  2  a  week.   It's  ironic  that,  in  this  time  of  recession  — 
depression  —  when  the  unemployment  rate  has  mounted  to 
over  10%  for  the  first  time  in  40  years  and  more  men  50 
years  and  older  are  some  of  the  main  victims,  Versal  is  still 
contacted  and  wanted,  needed  by  Ace  Mill,  by  Ace  Con- 
struction, by  Cache  Valley  Builders!  He's  a  master  crafts- 
man, a  good,  honest  -worker.  He  loves  to  work. 

We've  had  to  shift  gears:  we  go  at  a  slow,  quiet  pace  here; 
we  go  fishing       Versal  has  to  get  outdoors!  We  are  really 
enjoying  our  Bible  study.  We  go  to  town  together  now. 
We're  working  on  histories.   We  go  to  the  temple  when 
Versal  feels  well  enough  to  sit.2" 

Unfortunately,  a  greater  concern  replaced  worry 
about  themselves  as  Deb,  a  new  bride,  underwent 
her  traumatic,  face-hearing-and-voice  altering  surgery 
in  Texas. 
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Conctrnfor  Dtb 

On  Friday,  17  Sept.  1982,  Deb  had  her  tumor 
surgery,  this  time  at  Bexar  County  Medical 
Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Incredibly,  it 
Iwas  her  worst  yet!  The  day-long  surgery  to  remove  a 
Iregrowth  of  one  of  her  carotid  body  tumors  eight  years 
learlier  was  extremely  difficult  as  the  tumor  had  gone 
linto  bone,  tissue,  and  invaded  her  middle  ear  and 
lEustachian  tube.  The  tumor  clung  to  the  old  scar  tissue 
Imaking  it  a  bugger  to  remove.  The  surgeon  had  to  cut 
Iher  facial  nerve  again.  (It  had  been  cut  and  spliced 
[twice  eight  years  earlier.)  The  prognosis  for  it's  suc- 
:essful  regrowth  a  third  time  was  dim.  The  surgery 
ilso  rendered  her  deaf  in  her  right  ear. 

Deb  had  to  have  a  tracheotomy  for  her  throat 
swelled  to  where  she  couldn't  breathe.  Her  recovery 
fas  miserable  and  lonely.  With  her  previous  surgeries 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  Mom,  Dad  and  other  family  members 
tad  been  able  to  sit  with  her  in  the  hospital  daily  but  in 
jan  Antonio  she  was  isolated,  except  for  Trey,  whose 
agilance  was  heroic  but  not  constant. 


Mom  wrote  three  days  following  Deb's  surgery: 

Our  tests  are  severe  now.  I  yearn  to  go  and  at  least  be 
with  suffering  Deb.  I,  we,  cried  and  cried  today  when  we 
phoned  her  and  found  her  out  of  the  ICU  (intensive  care 
unit),  but  in  her  room  with  an  unsympathetic  nurse  who 
said  tersely:  "Oh,  she's  doing  fine.  All  her  signs  are  good, 
but  she's  not  very  happy. " 

I  asked  where  Trey  was.  The  nurse  replied:  "Oh,  he 
should  be  here  later. " 

The  nurse  did  give  the  plume  to  Deb  and  all  she  could  do 
was  whisper  hoarsely,  "Mom-Dad,"  and  finally,  "Bye. "  She 
tried  to  say  something  else,  but  failed. 

We  were  distraught  all  day.   Versal  wanted  me  to  fly  to 
San  Antonio  to  be  with  Deb  —  shes  a  very  ill  girl.  But  I'm 
afraid  to  leave  Versal  —  he's  not  stable,  we've  had  so  many 
upsets:  his  heart  attack,  his  sciatic  arthritis  attack,  his  almost 
hemorrhoid-like  problems  again.  Just  yesterday  he  had  a  15- 
20  minute  heart  problem:  tightness  in  his  chest,  heaviness  in 
his  arms,  paleness.  Then  it  passed,  but  left  him  so  weak  he 
only  'went  to  Sacrament  meeting  then  came  home  to  rest. 

He  feels  guilty  at  keeping  me  here,  says  he  felt  —  feels  — 
useless.*2 


Dad  and  two  ol  his  granddaugh- 
ters, Heather  Bird  (daughter ol 
Richard  and  [Wila  Davis  Bird  who 
lived  >n  i  olorado)  and  Christine 

I  ).n  is  (daughtei  ol  1  aVel  and 
Colleen  Davis  who  lived  in  lexas) 
|uK  1982    I*hey  were  two  in  his  ram 

il\  >>i  titiv  .u  the  time 
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(TUshbodt,  JtiKru.il  J],  p.  28.  -A/ovtmbtr  \*82) 

Yes  1  )r.  Nelson,  I"  1 1  be  at  the  hospital  the 
e\  ening  before  the  operation/'  I  replied  as  1  left 
the  clinic  office. 

This  vvas  J  result  of  a  decision  to  have  surgery  on 
my  lower  back  to  hopefully  relieve  the  pain  and 
discomfort  caused  by  a  pinched  nerve  in  my  spinal 
column.    This  procedure  was  to  take  place  on  Nov.  4, 
1982,  a  Thursday. 

Only  six  days  remained  before  my  ordeal  in  the 
1  ogan  Regional  Hospital.  I  had  desired  to  go  fishing  a 
few  times  before  the  legal  season  closed  on  Nov.  30.  I 
wondered  if  the  weather  would  be  suitable  the  next 
Monday.  I  had  appointments  on  all  the  other  days  so  it 
had  to  be  Monday  or  not  at  all. 

"Let's  plan  on  going  next  Monday  then,"  Thelma 
suggested. 

"Good,  I'm  glad  you  see  it  that  way.  We'll  ask 
Duane  and  Melanie  to  join  us,"  I  hurriedly  replied. 

So,  come  Monday  morning,  I  had  prepared  the  boat, 
gathered  fishing  tackle,  dug  worms  from  the  compost 
pit,  gassed  up  the  little  red 
Tovota,  and  then  said, 
"O.K.  you  guys,  let's  go." 

The  four  of  us  headed 
for  Condie  Reservoir  in 
southern  Idaho.   In 
Franklin,  we  stopped 
where  Duane  bought  a 
one-dav  license,  then  we 
proceeded  on  to  this  beau- 
tiful reservoir  nestled  in 
the  hills  north  and  east  of 
Preston.  Fishing  success 
had  been  very  good  all 
summer  long.   I  hoped  this 
would  be  no  different. 

The  weather  was  some- 
w  hat  cold  but  no  storm 

med  imminent.   Upon 
arriving,  we  I. huh  hed  the 


D.id  in  his  beloved  tin  boat 
on  Condie  Reservoir, 

summer  1980. 


boat  w  ith  fishing  gear,  etc.  We  prepared  our  poles  for 
trolling,  after  which,  I  started  the  five-horsepower 
motor. 

In  a  short  while  Melanie  said,  "Something  keeps 
jerking  my  line. 

I  watched  her  rod  tip  and  sure  enough,  she  was 
playing  trout.  "Keep  your  rod  up  and  reel  in  real 
slow-like,"  I  advised  her. 

She  studiously  did  as  I  directed.  This  was  her  first 
fishing  experience  from  a  boat. 

Well,  our  success  continued  until  we  had  caught  17 
fish.  The  temperature  dropped  during  this  time  until 
it  grew  very  cold. 

"Dork,  I'm  chilled  and  so  is  Melanie.  Let's  go  on  in 
and  call  it  a  day,"  Thelma  advised. 

"I'd  like  to  get  one  more  to  complete  our  limit,  but  I 
guess  we  had  better  load  up  and  go  home." 

Upon  reaching  the  boat  dock,  I  stiffly  arose  and  left 
the  boat,  taking  my  pole  with  me.  My  leg  was  pained 
a  great  deal  as  I  walked  up  the  bank  of  the  reservoir. 

"Duane,  you  back  the  boat  trailer  in  the  water. 
While  you  do  that  I'll  try  for  that  last  fish."  I  addressed 
the  group. 

I  staggered  around  the  muddy  point  and  stopped. 
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From  here  I  made  a  long  cast  toward  the  deeper  section 
of  the  lake.  I  let  the  water-filled  bobber  and  flv  sink  to 
the  bottom,  then  I  commenced  to  slowly  reel  the  lure 

| toward  me. 

Almost  instantly,  I  hooked  a  fish.  "Oh  bov,  number 

leighteen.  I'll  be  careful  with  this  one!"  I  so  wanted  to 

Jmake  this  last  fishing  trip  of  the  year  a  complete  success. 
Very  carefully,  I  played  this  fish,  loosening  my  line 

las  much  as  possible.  Slowly  it  began  to  come  my  way 
then  I  pulled  it  up  the  wet  bank  where  I  grasped  it. 
It  was  the  prize  #18  and  also  the  largest  trout  I  have 

lever  caught  in  Condie  Reservoir!  I  went  home  happy. 

|An  addition  to  this  Flashback: 

A  few  days  before  this  fishing  trip  Duane  and 
iMelanie  had  returned  from  their  three-month  stint  in 
ITexas  where  he  had  been  working  for  LaVel.  They  had 
Imoved  in  temporarily  with  Mom  and  Dad,  while  they 
Hooked  for  jobs  and  an  apartment.  Mom  was  grateful 
(for  their  presence  as  she  had  not  looked  forward  to 
Ibeing  alone  while  Dad  was  hospitalized  for  his  back 
|surgery.33 

Regarding  the  fishing  trip,  Mom  made  note  of  how 
[uncharacteristic  it  was  for  Dad  to  relinquish  supervi- 
sion of  loading  the  boat  onto  the  trailer: 

/  was  amazed,  she  wrote  in  her  journal  that  night  (1 
|Nov.  1982).  He's  wistful.  Always  he'd  taken  full  command 
of  loading  the  boat,  taking  care  of  equipment,  etc.  .  .  . 
\Chilled,  Mel,  Duane  and  I  had  been  warming  up  in  the 
rickup  [after  the  boat  was  loaded  and  Dad  continued 
|fishing].  /  noticed  that  several  times  Versal  stopped  and 
lazed  out  over  his  beloved  Condie  almost  in  benediction.34 

The  following  day  she  recorded: 

Versal,  surprisingly,  slept  the  best  last  uite  that  he  has  in 
huite  a  while!  And  this  morning  Versal  thanked  me  again 
for  the  lovely  fishing  trip  he  so  much  enjoyed  yesterday. 
mappily,  he  put  his  old  boat  "to  bed"  for  the  -winter.  In  our 
morning  prayer  he  thanked  our  Heavenly  Father  for  yester- 
Uay,  then  asked  for  strength  and  blessings  to  withstand  the 
Vtdeal  ahead. 

.  .  .  Back  in  Logan  [after  a  trip  to  see  his  prostate  spe- 
rialist  in  Ogden  for  a  routine  checkup],  Versal  and  I 
went  to  the  old  stake  center  to  vote  in  the  govt,  elections. 
IWe'd  agreed  to  vote  straight  Republican  this  year  to  endorse 
vPres.  Reagan's  attempts  to  straighten  out  the  terrible  finan- 
cial mess  our  govt,  and  economy  are  in. 

Tonight,  at  Versal's  request,  I  auris  and  Duane  adminis- 
tered to  Versal  in  preparation  for  Versal's  upcoming  back 
tperation.  Duane,  Mel,  Lauris  and  I  were  present. 


Back  Surgtry 


Versal  was  taken  into  surgery  at  7:30  a.m.,  Mom 
wrote  while  attending  Dad's  recovery  from 
back  surgery  at  Logan  Regional  Hospital  on  4 
Nov.  1982.  /  arrived  here  at  8:30.  At  9:15  Dr.  Nelson,  in 
operating  blues,  came  into  Versal's  room  where  I  was  wait- 
ing to  report  that  the  operation  was  finished:  that  Versal's 
heart  had  remained  fine;  that  the  poor  sciatic  nerve  had  been 
taking  a  terrific  beating  from  an  arthritic  outgrowth  on  the 
disc;  that  he'd  been  able  to  successfully  chip  away  the  offend- 
ing growth.  He  said  much  of  Versal's  spine  shows  arthritis. 
I  asked  about  danger  of  recurrence  of  problems.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  possible  but  not  too  likely.  But  he's  sure  the  sciatic 
problem  is  solved!36 

A  few  days  later,  Dad,  confined  to  his  bed  following 
surgery  wrote:  At  this  time  I  am  resting  in  room  =332  of 
the  Logan  Regional  Hospital,  preparatory  to  back  surgery, 
which  will  take  place  about  S  a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  I  've 
known  for  some  time  that  this  was  pending  because  of  the 
worsening  condition  of  my  right  leg.   This  will  be  an  expen- 
sive procedure  but  if  it  corrects  the  problem,  then  I  will  be 
grateful.  Lauris  and  Duane  administered  to  me  last 
evening.  It  is  wonderful  that  I  can  rely  on  my  own  sous  for 
this  purpose.  In  fact,  I  could  call  on  any  of  the  other  three  as 
well  as  my  three  sons-in-law.   What  more  could  one  ask  for? 

"This  hospital  stay  will  mark  the  7  th  time  I  I've  been  hos- 
pitalized] within  the  last  13  months.  The  list  includes:  1. 
Phoenix  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  a  hemorrhoidectomy, 
2.  Logan  Hospital  for  a  needle  biopsy  testing  for  prostate 
cancer,  3.  St.  Benedicts  Hospital  in  Ogden  for  34  radiation 
treatments  for  my  prostate  cancer.  4.  Logan  Hospital  for  a 
heart  attack,  3.  Logan  Hospital  for  leg  pain.  6.  Logan  Hospi- 
tal for  a  myelogram  toting  for  my  back  disorder,  and  7. 
Logan  Hospital  for  this  back  surgery. 

Dad  was  back  in  the  hospital  vet  again  the  following 
March  (at  Easter  time),  with  m^  abscess  on  his  tailbone 
that  needed  lancing.  (1  le  initiallv  told  Mom  not  to  call 
family  members:  he  felt  it  was  inconsequential  .\nd  he 
was  embarrassed.  B)  And  a  tew  months  later,  in  lime 
he  was  in  Room  #83  (5th  floor,  north  wing)  ol  1  DS 
I  [ospital  in  Salt  I  ake  C  it\.   Bui  this  tune  he  was  not  the 
patient,  Mom  was1 
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The  Tabic  Turns 

On  3  March  1983  Mom  and  Dad  received  a  late 
night  phone  call  from  Branch  President 
Bartlett  and  his  wife  from  the  Maricopa 
Indian  Branch  in  Arizona.  Dad  was  asleep;  Mom 
fielded  the  call.  They  chatted  leisurely  about  "our 
Indians"  for  about  45  minutes,  then  Pres.  Bartlett  asked 
if  Dad's  health  would  permit  them  to  come  back  to 
w  ork  w  ith  them  there  —  a  second  mission.  Mom 
noted  in  her  journal,  "1  told  them  the  truth,"  —  she  was 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  return  to  the  hot,  Phoenix  area. 

However,  when  Mom  told  Dad  about  the  request 
the  next  morning,  she  said,  "He  was  excited  and  thrilled 
—  he'll  go  if  he's  called.  As  he  went  Home  Teaching  with 
[Logan  Stake]  Pres.  McAllister  last  Sun.,  Versal  asked  him 
about  the  possibility  of  our  going  back  to  the  Maricopas. 

McAllister  said  he'd  never  heard  of  missionaries  being 
called  back  to  their  exact  same  mission,  but  maybe  this  could 
be  a  first. 


I  guess  I'm  the  (>//(•  of  weak  faith  as  I  keep  thinking  of  hem 
\  ersal  suffered  there,  how  the  heat  seemed  to  deimstate  him. 
But  I'd  go  with  him  —  scared.39 

Pres.  Bartlett  called  again  in  late  April  to  tell  them 
the  Red  McMillan  family  Dad  had  baptized  two  years 
earlier  (see  p.  299)  were  to  be  sealed  in  the  Mesa 
Temple,  could  they  come  participate?40 

The  phone  call  set  many  gears  in  motion.  A  few 
days  later  Mom  wrote  in  her  journal: 

We'll  give  Versal's  travelability  another  test  next  week. 
After  several  calls  from  Pres.  and  Sis.  Bartlett  in  Phoenix, 
we've  promised  to  drive  down  to  attend  the  Mesa  Temple 
sealings  of  2  Indian  families:  the  Red  McMillans  (whom 
Versal  baptized)  and  the  LaFrancis  family.  The  Bartletts  are 
really  trying  to  get  us  back  there  at  Maricopa  Colony  as 
missionaries  again;  Versal  is  eager  and  willing  to  go  back 
there.  Maybe  by  fall  —  if  he  continues  to  hnprove  —  'we'll 
filially  be  able  to  go  on  our  other  mission. 

Anyway,  if  Versal  manages  this  Phoenix  trip  OK,  we'll 
fly  to  Texas  in  mid-May  with  Vel  in  his  plane;  [visit  his 
family  in  Georgetown  and  Deb  in  nearby  Austin]  then 


Mesa  Temple,  5  May  1983.  The  group  from  the  Maricopa  Branch  who  attended  the  temple  sealing  of  the  Hensel  (Red) 
McMillan  Family.  The  McMillans  are  at  the  lower  right:  Rae  Jean  Sundust  McMillan  (11),  Lennidine  Yaramata  Sundust  McMillan  holding 
Delora  McMillan  (  4),  Jacinda  McMillan  (hiding,  age  2),  and  Hensel  (Red)  McMillan  holding  baby  Keena  Lee  McMillan.  Those  who  accompa- 
nied the  McMillan  family  to  the  temple  are:  Elder  &  Sister  Watkins  (back  row  left),  the  missionaries  who  replaced  Mom  and  Dad,  and  Branch 
President  and  Sister  Bartlett  (back  row  right).  Mom  and  Dad  are  seated  at  the  lower  left. 
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I'll/  1st  June  we'll  use  Vel's  car  to  drive  Colleen  and  her  kids 
hack  to  Utah  via  Lakcioood,  Colorado  [to  visit  Twila  and 
|:amily].  Then  —  Versal  still  hopes  —  we'll  head  to  Alaska 
\or  6  weeks.  He  and  Duane  have  our  pickup  all  overhauled 
\md  perking  fine;  the  lure  of  Alaska  never  left  Versal,  even 
woken  he  was  hurting  the  worst  he  planned  and  prepared!41 

Dad  fared  the  traveling  well,  in  fact,  "He  feels  the  best 
he  has  in  2  years,"  Mom  wrote  when  they  returned.42 
put  Mom  had  an  inkling  something  was  seriously 
l^vrong  —  not  with  him,  but  with  herself! 

While  at  our  house  in  Colorado,  she  confided  to  me 
hhe  had  been  "spotting"  but  downplayed  her  anxiety. 
■  I'm  sure  she  felt  our  "plate  was  full"  with  Richard's 
[declining  health  and  didn't  want  to  add  to  it.)  But  she 
ras  concerned  enough  to  seek  a  priesthood  blessing  as 
ioon  as  they  returned  to  Logan. 

On  Sunday,  12  June  1983,  family  members  gathered 
it  their  home  for  the  solemn  occasion.  Duane  offered  a 
family  prayer,  Brian  (who  had  just  moved  back  to  Utah 
from  Washington)  anointed  Mom;  Dad  sealed  the 
inointing  and  gave  her  a  tearful  blessing.  A  few  days 
later  Mom  wrote: 

Last  Sun.  morning  (12  June)  Versal,  Brian  and  Duane 
\tdministered  to  me.  This  is  only  the  2nd  time  in  my  life  — 
mat  I  know  of  —  that  I've  received  this  blessing.  I've  been 
\o  exceptionally  blessed  with  good  health  and  a  strong  body 
wen  as  my  Patriarchal  Blessing  promised: .".../  bless  you 
with  health  and  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind  that  you 
may  live  long  upon  the  earth  and  become  a  noble  mother  in 
Israel ..." 

My  first  blessing  was  when  1  zoas  not  quite  3  years  old. 
k  were  living  on  a  dry  farm  at  Lamout,  Ida.  /  was  in- 
stantly, miraculously  healed  from  the  effects  of  drinking 
tome  paint  thinner.  My  father  administered  to  me  alone  as 
we  were  far  from  neighbors  or  help:' :  (See  note  #43  in 
I'Chapter  Notes"  for  the  account  of  her  first  healing 
)lessing.) 


Vttrint  Cancer! 

idiom's  journal.  23  Juni  wsj) 

ife  slips  by  so  fast!  My  —  our  lives  have  made  a 
dramatic  45-degree  turn  in  the  past  2  days:  a 
most  humbling,  testing  turn! 
At  first  I  thot  and  hoped  that  my  bleeding  would 
limply  stop  —  just  go  awav.  Several  times  it  did.  only 
lo  start  again  with  renewed  vigor.  For  quite  some  time 
peat  has  bothered  me,  but  I  began  to  have  distincl  hoi 


flashes,  so  much  so  that  even  my  glasses  would  fog  up. 
My  new  glasses.  My  vision  had  become  more  and 
more  blurry,  so  I  had  my  eyes  tested  and  got  new, 
stronger  lenses  —  but  they  didn't  help  much.  So,  at 
last,  at  Versal's  urging,  I  phoned  Dr.  Merrill  Daines, 
who  promptly,  via  phone,  referred  me  to  a  gynecolo- 
gist, Dr.  Neal  Mortenson.  I  knew  in  my  heart  I'd  have 
to  have  a  hysterectomy. 

.  .  .  Anyway,  Dr.  Mortenson  promptly  did  a  D&C  on 
me  (dilation  and  curettement)  to  see  what  was  amiss  in 
my  uterus.  That  isn't  a  pleasant  $300  experience!  But 
it  would  have  cost  3  times  that  much  to  have  it  done 
under  anesthesia  in  the  hospital.  The  diagnosis  was 
somber:  tumors,  maybe  cancer.  I  was  full  of  blood 
clots  containing  tissue.  Dr.  Mortenson  assured  us  that 
hysterectomies  were  fairly  routine  —  that  he  hadn't 
lost  a  patient  in  over  20  years;  that  my  health  was  other- 
wise excellent.  Prepare  for  operation  about  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow. Get  blood  testing  done  at  the  hospital.  I  did. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in!  I'd  been  uptown  buying  for 
me  a  new,  pretty,  cool  bathrobe.  When  I  arrived  home, 
I  was  met  by  a  distraught,  tearful  Versal.  He  hugged 
and  hugged  me  and  we  both  cried:  I  have  a  very  fast- 
spreading,  often  fatal,  rare  form  of  cancer  —  in  fact  2 
types.  Dr.  Mortensen  counseled  us  kindly  but  honestly. 
He  made  immediate  appointments  with  2  specialists  at 
the  L.D.S.  Hospital  in  S.L. 

We  leave  here  at  noon.  I  have  to  check  in  at  2. 
There  will  be  an  operation  tomorrow.  Dr.  Mortenson 
says  they'll  remove  all  mv  female  organs.  Then  they'll 
probably  go  to  radiation  full-scale.  But  twice  he  said 
this  is  often  fatal. 

Versal  is  so  tender,  concerned,  lining  —  he's  suffered 
so  much  the  last  2  years  that  he  has  great  empathy. 


The  Post-Op  fitport 

IDad's journal,  written  in  the  hospital  :■*  Juru  WSJJ 

I've  just  received  sobering  news  about  Mom'"   lhe 
doctor  indicated  that  her  problem  w  as  extreinek 
serious.   I  He  malignancy  had  spread  a  great  deal 
be)  ond  the  organ  itself.  I  ler  chances  tor  complete 
reco\ ei v,  w huh  will  in\ oh e  chemotherap)  [but  no 

radiation],  is  about  20'    ,    1  low  am  I  going  to  disclose 

this  to  her?  I  pray  to  ( -^d  that  I  le  w  ill  bless  her. 
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Taring  ^Mortality 

ISMffm's  journal,  i  &ug-  ws3> 

\  journal  writing  becomes  mure  and  more 
erratic!  Most  of  the  time  I  feel  quite  well  — 
oh,  1  have  some  problems:  ringing  in  my 
cars  (sometimes);  weak  and  faulty 
bowel  signals  and  some  diarrhea; 
hurting  in  my  kidneys  if  I  sit  3  hrs. 
in  Church  or  ride  too  long  sitting 
up.  And,  of  course,  I  tire  quite 
easily. 


But  when  1  think  of  Drs.  Johnson  and  Smith  and 
Neal  Mortenson's  prognosis  [an  80%  chance  she  would 
not  recover],  I  would  be  devastated  if  I  did  not,  each 
time  quickly  think  of  the  blessing  given  me  by  Versal, 
Duane,  and  Brian  with  its  promise  that  I  would  recover 
from  this  ailment  to  yet  serve  the  Lord  here. 

And  Versal  is  so  helpful,  loving  and  empathetic. 
We've  never  been  closer.  Our  perspective  has  changed. 
We  often  talk  of  the  Spirit  World  and  what  it'll  be  like 
there. 

Twila  said  when  she  was  here:  "I  think  a  lot  differ- 
ently about  death  than  I  did  five  years  ago!"  But, 
even  so,  she'll  never  completely  understand 
Richard's  thinking,  as  he  steadily  fails,  until  she 
herself  knows  her  own  life  is  in  peril. 

Yesterday  I  came  home  from  Church  hurting 
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Iso  that  I  couldn't  eat  dinner  with  Versal.  He  was  so 
Iconcerned  that  he  later  retreated  to  the  bedroom  osten- 
sibly to  rest,  but  he  came  out  a  little  later  and  he'd  been 
|crying.  Hugging  me  he  assured  me  again  and  again 
that  my  welfare  is  his  paramount  concern  —  that  it  far 
supercedes  our  Alaska  trip.  He  will  not  go  if  it  jeop- 
ardizes me;  he  wants  me  to  tell  the  doctors  of  each  of 
Imy  ailments  and  seek  their  help.  I  will.  But  I  know 
[my  recovery  is  far  more  in  God's  hands  than  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  or  Dr.  Smith's. 


&laska  <£Zgain  —  Almost! 

(.Dad's  journal.  3  Oct.  w 83) 

t  has  been  three  months  since  I  wrote  my  last  entry 
in  this  journal.  Much  has  happened  and,  no  doubt, 
I  will  probably  omit  some  important  events. 
Before  Thelma  was  released  from  the  LDS  Hospital 
|in  Salt  Lake  City  she  was  given  a  3-day  battery  of 
zhemotherapy  injections.  These  were  the  first  of 
several  which  will  be  given  to  her  at  6  week  intervals. 
These  are  not  supposed  to  cause  very  much  discom- 
fort; however,  recent  experience  has  proven  that  con- 
siderable weakness  occurs  as  does  a  2  or  3  day  period 
)f  semi-incontinence.  But  Thelma  seems  to  withstand 
the  periodic  ordeal  and  does  seem  to  be  responding 
favorably  at  this  time.  1  dread  each  week  long  ordeal 


but  if  she  can  obtain  some  relief  and  maintain  an  other- 
wise normal  lifestyle,  then  we  both  will  be  very  grateful. 

The  family  has  been  very  considerate  of  her  (and 
me)  in  many  ways.  This  concern  lifts  our  hearts  a  great 
deal.  Many  friends  and  associates  from  all  over  have 
also  visited,  written  or  phoned. 

The  doctors  told  her  to  resume  a  normal  lifestyle 
when  she  got  home.  They  even  recommended  that  our 
proposed  Canada-Alaska  trip  could  be  undertaken.  So 
with  this  in  mind,  I  worked  a  great  deal  at  Ace  Mill 
and  earned  over  $600.00  which  I  saved  to  help  pay 
expenses  of  the  trip. 

.  .  .  We  finally  left  for  Sugar-Salem  on  a  Saturday, 
Aug.  20  [to  join  with  lifelong  friends  Wendell  and  Fern 
Virgin  for  the  trip  to  Alaska].     We  drove  our  little 
Dodge  Colt  up  there  and  then  unloaded  our  personal 
gear  into  the  pickup  camper  which  the  Virgins  had. 
We  then  spent  Sunday  in  St.  Anthony  and  attended 
church  there. 

Our  trip  did  not  involve  going  to  Alaska  as  we  had 
previously  planned  .  .  Thelma  responded  very  well 
and  could  have  gone  on  but  Fern  had  some  phj  sical 
difficulty  and  so  we  cut  the  trip  short.  We  did  enjoy 
our  2  weeks  of  traveling  together,  though.  We  saw 
beautiful  country  in  British  Columbia  and  also  in 
northern  Washington. 

[Mom  and  Dad's  shortened-but-enjoyable  northern 
excursion  extended  from  22  Aug.  -  3  Sept.  1983.] 


..eft:  Mom  and  Dad  on  the 
iSeattle  Temple  grounds,  26 

^ug.  1983,  two  months  follow- 
ing Mom's  hysterectomy.  This 
Iphoto  was  taken  during  their 
Itrip  with  the  Virgins. 


■Right:  Fellow  travelers 
IFern  &  Wendell  Virgin  and 
llMom  &  Dad,  22  Aug.  1983,  as 
Ithey  were  ready  to  leave  tor 
(Alaska.    They  traveled  tor  two 
Iwivks  (3,000  miles)  comfort- 
lably  and  enjoyed  portions  ot 
(British  Columbia  but  turned 
■back  before  reaching  Alaska 
Iwhen  Fern  developed  some 
Iphysieal  problems  " 
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I  hill  1  >ad  and  a  nice,  red  snapper,  which 

Mom  said  looked  like  an  overgrown  goldfish 

OneoJ  the  highlights ol  the(  anadian  trip  for  Dad  was  ocean-bottom 
fishing  in  the  Parifii  Ocean   Dad  and  Wendell  Virgin  were  joined  b) 
Brent  and  his  son,  Allan,  foi  .1  da)  's  outing  ofl  the  coast  ol  Geribaldi, 
.hi    All  four  caught  their  limit 


Dots  Sta  Sickntss  ditlp? 

I'Tlashback  YfSi) 

On  .i  fishing  trip  in  1983  1  was  on  a  bottom-fish- 
ing boat  off  the  coast  ol  <  laribaldi,  Oregon. 
Brent,  .Allan  [his  son],  and  Wendell  Virgin 
were  with  me  in  our  quest  for  red  snapper,  sea  bass, 
ling  cod  ^no\  other  bottom  fish. 

Our  luck  was  \ ery  good  as  we  all  limited  out.  But, 
how  we  did  this  is  the  subject  of  this  story: 

All  oi  us  obeyed  the  skipper's  instructions  in  baiting 
our  hooks,  lowering  the  same,  and  then  hooking  and 
reeling  in. 

But  one  of  our  group  of  nine  [five  were  in  another 
fishing  party]  became  very  seasick.    It  was  Wendell! 

All  of  us  caught  several  fish  but  who  caught  the 
most?  Yes,  it  was  Wendell!  Repeatedly,  he  caught 
three  fish  at  a  time  while  the  rest  brought  up  singles. 

W  hy  should  this  be?    Was  it  luck?  Was  it  proficiency? 
Or,  was  he  doing  something  differently  because  of  his 
stomach?    I  hope  I  never  get  seasick  just  to  find  out. 

Mom's  P.S.  to  Wendell's  fishing  success:  Wendell  urns 
the  only  one  who  got  seasick,  but  that  didn't  stop  him;  he 
wants  to  go  ocean  fishing  again  someday.  All  of  the  fish 
were  filleted,  hut  we  had  to  leave  them  stored  in  Brent's 
locker.  We  couldn't  possibly  take  them  on  north  with  us 


Octan  Tishing 

ITlashback.  Jouryxal  7).  p.  127? 

During  the  Litter  years,  while  working  at  Ace 
Mill  &  I  ixture  Co.,  I  was  privileged  to  join 
fellow  emplo)  res  m  going  to  the  Oregon- 
Washington  toast  for  salmon  fishing.   There  were  usu- 
ally  fifteen-to-twentj  people  involved  and  so  we  were 
able  to  remain  .1  bod)  .is  we  rented  a  fishing  boat. 
1  hese  boats  are  nol  large  and,  therefore,  are  susceptible 

onsiderable  n  ;  to  and  fro.   rhis  caused  con- 

siderable s.M  si<  I- 1  less  among  many  ol  the  men  and 


women  on  board.  Fortunately,  this  problem  has  never 
assailed  me  yet  and  I'm  very  grateful. 

But,  sick  or  not,  all  fished.  Our  success  was  some- 
times fair,  sometimes  good  and  other  times  great.  We 
caught  many  salmon  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  Also 
we  collected  other  fish:  ling  cod,  herring,  red  snapper, 
sea  bass,  sea  trout,  sand  sharks  and  once  a  blue  shark. 

The  competition  was  keen  and  the  comradery  was 
superb.  We  usually  spent  two  days  fishing.  Many 
times,  however,  many  of  the  employees  would  remain 
on  dry  land  the  second  day. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  I  have  taken  several  of 
these  trips  ,xnd  have  been  joined  by  various  members 
of  the  familv.  Brent  has  been  with  me  several  times  as 
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Ev  Harris,  Dad's  "boss"  at  Ace  Mill,  with  a  nice  ling  cod  caught 
during  one  of  the  shop's  deep  sea  fishing  trips,  1984.  A  fellow  Logan 
First  Ward  member,  Ev  served  as  our  bishop  for  many  years. 


ias  Thelma,  Duane,  Debbie,  and  Corrette. 

Many  times  we  have  taken  several  large  fish  back  to 
.ogan.  These  trips  are  quite  expensive  but  they  are  a 
>ig  change  from  the  regular  at-home  sort  of  trip. 

One  year  Brent,  Mom  and  I  elected  to  bottom  fish 
nstead  of  trolling  for  salmon.  This  proved  to  be  an 
nteresting  experience  as  we  caught  huge  ling  cod, 
>right  red  snappers  and  delicious  sea  bass.   In   fact  we 
;rew  weary  while  reeling  these  up  to  the  surface.   We 
lad  been  still-fishing,  near  the  bottom,  one  hundred  to 
wo  hundred  feet  down. 

1  have  become  so  interested  in  this  sport  thai  I  now 
>wn  my  own  rod  and  reel  designed  tor  ocean  fishing. 


LaVtVs  ditart  attack 

After  their  return  from  their  Canadian  trip  with 
the  Virgins,  Dad  immediately  tackled  a  long- 
overdue  project  —  painting  the  outside  of 
their  home.  The  Saturday  after  their  return,  10  Sept. 
1983,  the  fix-up  began  under  Dad's  supervision:  Lauris 
hauled  away  a  big  stack  of  old  wood  from  behind  the 
garage;  Duane  and  Lauris,  using  a  water-pressure  gun 
and  elbow  grease,  sprayed  and  scraped  old,  loose  paint 
off  the  house  and  garage;  Tami's  husband,  John, 
masked  the  windows;  Brian,  meanwhile,  mowed  the 
lush,  heavy  lawn.  Mom  happily  fed  the  large,  hungry 
work  crew  and  they  returned,  exhausted,  to  their  own 
homes.46 

The  next  evening  Mom  and  Dad  received  a  desperate 
phone  call  from  distraught  Colleen  in  Texas.  LaVel, 
only  45,  had  had  a  heart  attack!  Mom's  journal  is  filled 
with  phone  notes  recording  LaVel's  almost  hourly 
progress  as  reported  by  Colleen  and  Deb.  LaVel  under- 
went a  battery  of  tests  and  three  changes  of  hospitals 
before  surgery  was  finally  scheduled.  He  also 
arranged  his  business  affairs  and  made  out  his  will  — 
just  in  case. 

Calm,  steady  Merle  Olsen,  Colleen's  mother,  flew  to 
Texas  to  salve  her  daughter's  frayed  nerves  and  help 
with  the  children.  Deb  called  her  a  "leveling  agent"  — 
that  "when  LaVel  is  around  her,  he's  more  quiet  and 
agreeable."47  She  said,  "Merle  is  a  lifesaver  here.  She's 
so  diplomatic,  sweet,  helpful,  and  kind!   I'm  so  glad 
she's  here."48 

Though  Merle  was  there  to  gi\  e  support,  I  aVel 
willed  Mom  and  Dad  there,  too.  Deb  reported  that 
when  he  was  bring  loaded  onto  a  Medivac  helicopter 
for  transport  to  Audie  Murphv  Veteran's  1  lospitaJ  in 
Son  .Antonio,  he  said,  "Mv  Mom  ,\ud  \L\d  are  coming. 
I  know  the)  are  coming." 

Colleen  responded,  "But  they  aren't;  they  haven't 
planned  to  come.   I  hey're  not  well  enough."  lb  which 
l  aVel  replied,  "I  don't  cue'  I  know  they're  coming 

Neither  LaVel  nor  Colleen  knew  that  Mom  and  Pad 
were  already  on  their  way,  driving  Deb's  old  car 
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dubbed,  "Newton  I.  I  igg    for  the  exhausting  1500- 
mile,  three-day  journey  to  fexas.   [ami  concerned  for 

her  parents,  traveled  \\  ith  them.   I  hey  arrived  the 
night  before  I  aVel's  open  heart,  quadruple  bi-pass 
surgerj  on  21  Sept.  L983  and  stayed  tor  tour  days. 
When  they  were  reassured  oi  his  recovery  they  jour- 
neyed back  home,  stopping  in  Salt  Lake  on  their  way 
to  begin   Mom's  third  round  of  chemo  shots  for  her 
cancer.    I  hey  arrived  back  in  Logan  on  29  Sept., 
exhausted  but  relieved."" 


Thtrapy  Trip 

Dad,  not  Mom,  was  the  one  who  felt  crummv  as 
1984  got  underway.  He  had  what  the  doctor 
called  "hot  spots"  of  arthritis  up  and  down  his 
spine  and  took  numerous  aspirin  daily  to  combat  the 
pain.    Mom  said  his  arthritis  nagged  him  at  every 
move  and  the  continuous  cold  and  fog  of  Cache  Valley's 
deep  winter  kept  him  homebound.  They  decided  a 
change  of  scenery  might  do  him  good. 

"Verbal  and  I  packed  our  big  suitcase  for  our  2-week  trip 
to  Texas  —  our  therapy  trip,  Mom  wrote  in  her  journal 
on  14  Feb.  1984.  We're  hoping  the  trip  will  alleviate  V's 
arthritic  pains  in  his  upper  back  and  chest.   Vel  has  been 
urging  us  to  come  dozen  "where  it  is  warm"  all  winter  as 
Versal  has  suffered.53 

Before  going  to  the  airport  they  stopped  by  Mom's 
doctor's  office  in  Salt  Lake  for  her  to  have  a  routine 
exam.  It  had  been  six  months  since  her  surgery.  She 
felt  well  and  her  vitals  were  good  but  when  Dr.  John- 
son, her  cancer  specialist,  did  an  internal  exam,  he 
mumbled  something  about:  "I  see  a  piece  of  something 
.  .  .  going  to  get  a  clip  of  it.  It'll  hurt  a  bit,  bleed  a  bit, 
better  make  a  few  tests."34  Naturally,  Mom  and  Dad 
were  apprehensive  but  since  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  wait,  they  continued  on  to  Texas. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  clear  day,  with  the  rugged,  white- 
covered  Rockies  far  below  as  they  began  their  Delta 
flight  to  Dallas.  Mom  and  Dad  both  dozed.  In  her 
journal  that  night  Mom  wrote: 

After  ice  awoke,  a  stewardess  came  and  sat  down  by  me. 
Smiling  she  said,  "May  I  ask  you  a  question?  How  long 
have  you  two  been  married?" 

I  replied,  "47 years." 

She  was  delighted:  "Ah!  Vmt  restores  my  faith  in  marriage'. 
You  two  looked  so  peaceful  sleeping  there  side  by  side, 


10  Sept.  1983.  Duane  uses  a  rented  water-pressure  gun  to 
remove  loose  paint  from  the  front  of  Mom  and  Dad's 
Logan  home.   Note  the  pock  marks  from  holes,  which  had  been 
bored  the  previous  w  inter  to  blow  much  needed  insulation  into  the 
walls  of  the  drafty,  old  house. 

Dad  and  the  boys  (Lauris  and  Duane)  were  able  to  get  the  house 
half-painted  before  poor  weather  forced  Dad  to  put  away  the  paint 
equipment  until  the  following  spring.1 

They  also  insulated  the  attic.  Mom  wrote  on  Saturday,  8  Oct. 
1983:  Best  of  all  was  having  our  2  look-alike,  bit,;  nine  and  - 

couple  of  hours  blowing  cellulose  insulation  into  our  attic.  Lauris  ami 
Duane  play  together  and  work  together  well.  Today  they  chatted  happily  i 
they  worked  here.   They  blew  in  $90  1 14  ba^<  >  of  insulation.   A  year ... 
when  we  had  our  walh  insulated,  the  company  had  cited  u<  a  cost  of 
brthatatti 
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Iholding  hands  —  1  was  so  tempted  to  take  your  picture.  I've 
ween  married  6  years  and  I  so  much  want  my  marriage  to 
\last  like  that!  Wliere  do  you  live?  Do  you  have  children?" 

A  little  later  Versal  went  to  the  hack  of  the  plane  to  the 
\restroom.  As  he  passed  this  same  steivardess,  who  was  now 
\talking  to  another  man,  she  exclaimed,  "Now  here  is  the  man 
/  was  telling  you  about  —  he's  been  married  47  years  .  .  . 

Mom  and  Dad  spent  two  weeks  visiting  Trey  &  Deb, 
lin  Austin,  and  LaVel  &  Colleen,  in  Georgetown.  They 
Ispent  several  days  during  their  Texas  stay  doing  some 
(genealogical  sleuthing  relative  to  Trey's  Czechoslova- 
|kian  ancestry. 

After  about  a  week  of  being  among  "our  Texans" 
|Mom  noted  Dad's  arthritis  had  not  improved  in  spite 
lof  the  warmer  weather  and  sunshine.  But  he  did  get 
[outdoors  a  lot,  expecially  on  wells  with  LaVel,  and  got 
|a  nice  tan.56 

Nevertheless,  we  are  on  this  earth  to  be  tested  and  the 
\tests  are  really  here!  Mom  wrote  on  22  Feb.  1984.   Versal 
land  I  are  in  the  midst  of  very  serious  health  tests  for  the  first 
\time  in  our  lives.  We  2  have  had  so  many  ailments  the  past 
|2'/2  years  .  .  .  aU  of  his,  and  now  mine.  Right  now  Versal  is 
\so  bugged  by  his  aching  arthritis,  and  his  activities  are 
[limited  by  his  heart  and  weakness.  And,  tho  I  feel  well,  I'm 
\apprchensive  of  the  possibility  of  another  operation  for  my 
labdominal  cancer.  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  seen  something 
\amissfor  he  took  a  Pabst  smear  and  2  tissue  samples  from 
\my  vagina  [during  her  routine  6-month  exattij. 


61  -Altw  "J^ormal" 

Back  in  Logan  Mom  and  Dad  tried  to  settle  back 
into  some  kind  of  normal  routine,  but  "normal" 
for  them  had  changed.  Dad's  back  and  side 
hurt  so  much  he  simply  didn't  do  much  more  than 
endure  the  pain.  One  night  he  couldn't  find  his  bottle 
of  aspirins  so  finally,  in  desperation,  he  resorted  to  taking 
two  pain  pills  —  he'd  avoided  them  before.  The  next 
morning  he  sighed,  "That's  the  first  time  I've  been 
without  pain  for  months  —  the  first  time!  Ah!  It  feels 
so  good!"58 

And  Mom  was  afraid  he  had  full-fledged  diabetes 
for  he  was  endlessly  thirsty  and  drank  constantly.  He 
craved  "pop"  and  kept  a  supply  in  the  frige.  Mom 
begged  him  to  see  the  doctor  about  the  diabetes  issue; 
he  said  he  would  as  soon  as  her  ordeal  was  over 

They  thought  Mom's  "ordeal"  would  be  another 
cancer  surgery.  Yes,  her  cancer  had  returned.  But  her 
doctor  decided  to  spot  radiate  the  growth  rather  than 
remove  it.  Mom  was  hospitalized  for  the  radiation 
treatment  for  three  days,  March  13-15.60 

As  for  his  own  problems,  at  Dad's  next  routine 
checkup  his  doctor  prescribed  diabetes  medication  — 
time  to  begin  serious  treatment  for  yet  another  worsen- 
ing health  concern.  Mom  and  Dad  read  through  the 
diabetes  information  booklet  Dr.  Dairies  had  given 
them  and  she  noted: 


Sunday,  26  I  eb.  L984    Dad,  Mom, 
Deb  and  baby  Rachel  in  Trev  and 
Deb's  Austin  kitchen.  A  fierce  com- 
petitor; livv  had  whopped  Mom  and 
Dad  m  playing  the  1  DSgame,  'Seek. 
I  lion  In-  tried  to  teach  them  the  -->.  ience 
of  playing  dominoes,  the  state  game  ol 
lexas.  Regular  tournaments  are  held 
and  state  champions  declared    Ire) 
and  his  grandfather  Nelson  played 
dominoes  .1  lof    Mom  w  rote,  Cute  tittle 
'.  just  plays  .>".:h  everything 
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that  he  has  all  the  symptoms  [of 
diabetes]         •     ss  endless  thirst,  greatly  increased  urina- 
numbess  in  hands  and  leg  ::it  loss,  diabetes  in 

nih/  membi 
I  or  the  past  3  years  Vasal  has  had  so  many  exams  by 
many  dt  \ll  have  said  that  he  was  a  borderline  diabetic, 

ust  be  careful  of  his  diet.  He  has!  But  apparently  this 

months,  part  of  his  affliction  has  been  diabetes. 
Since  Versal  has  been  taking  that  [diabetes]  pill  (I  wk.) 
he  feels  distinctly  stronger.  His  never-ending  thirst  has 
slackened  dramatically,  also  his  urination.  He  still  lias  a  lot 
of  numbness  in  both  legs.   We're  so  hopeful  that  we  can  fi- 
nally get  him  feeling  better!  But  we  know  he's  suffering 
from  multiple  afflictions:  heart  trouble  which  really  "talks  to 
him "  when  he  overexerts;  his  arthritis  which  has,  as  before, 
really  bugged  him  and  finally  erupted  into  hemorrhoids! 
And  now  diabetes  which  has  certainly  been  worsening  for 
some  months. 

We  had  him  administered  to  last  Sunday.62 


&t  Odds  0\>tr  Alaska 

Dad  could  see  his  plans  for  yet  another  Alaska 
trip,  planned  for  late  summer  1984,  going 
down  the  drain.  Mom  penned  on  her  calen- 
dar in  the  square  for  Sunday,  25  March,  1984:  V  morbid, 
grieving  about  going  to  Alaska  —  again.  My  patience  is 
pretty  thin. 

Mom  had  supported  (tolerated)  Dad's  obsession 
with  Alaska  for  many  years  but  now  that  they  were 
both  very  ill,  she  couldn't  see  the  point  anymore.  The 
ever-present  endeavor  sapped  so  many  of  their 
resources:  money,  at  a  time  when  medical  bills  were 
pouring  in;  energy,  which  neither  of  them  had;  and 
time,  an  increasingly  precious  commodity  at  thi^  point 
in  their  lives.  But  most  of  all  Mom  worried  about 
Dad's  physical  ability  (and  probably  her  own)  to  under- 
take more  extensive  traveling. 

Another  of  her  calendar  notes,  this  one  on  June  17, 
further  reveals  Mom's  frustration  with  his  Alaska 
bewitchment: 

/  other's  Day.  But  a  bust  here.  V  fussing  abt  getting 
away  to  Alaska  before  Sept.  I  guess  I  get  tired  of  the  forever- 
Alaska  bit!  [church].  No  dinner.  No  compromises.  I 
had  to  i Inin            is  I  am.  reunion  date  to  July  26,  27,  28  to 

mollified,  but  still  angry.   I  get  hurt  always 
playing  2nd  to  Alaska 


However,  the  day  after  their  heated  Father's  Day 
argument  Mom  did  an  abrupt  about-face.  In  her 
journal  she  explained  why: 

.  .  .  Sun.  was  a  bad  one  for  us.   Versal  is  in  almost  con- 
stant pain  all  around  his  torso  with  his  arthritis.  Getting 
out  and  going  is  a  relief,  a  distraction  for  him.  Anyway, 
Sun.  I  made  an  indiscreet  statement  about  going  to  Alaska 
and  he  went  all  to  pieces.  So,  no  Church,  just  to  bed.  I've 
felt  the  Alaska-bit  is  too  much  for  his  strength. 

But  as  1  talked  to  Roxy  Marshall  as  we  sorted  cloth  at 
D.I.  [Deseret  Industries,  where  Mom  served  as  a 
Homecraft  supervisor  each  Monday],  she  wisely  coun- 
selled me:   "Shut  up  and  go!  Help  him  do  the  things  he 
loves!  You  're  over-cautious!  So  what  if  he  should  go  out 
there  [die  while  traveling]  —far  better  than  in  a  darned 
hospital!"  And  well  she  should  know  as  she's  just  retired 
from  a  nursing  career,  and  seen  much  suffering. 

Versal  and  1  have  made  our  peace.65 

So  the  Alaska  planning  continued,  with  Mom  on 
board;  she  kept  her  fears  to  herself  from  this  point 
forward. 

In  his  journal  Dad  admitted  his  desire  to  go  "north  fa 
Canada  and  Alaska  has  become  almost  an  obsession  "r .  Hel 
also  recognized  his  health  risks  for  he  outlined  them 
carefully  in  a  journal  entry  written  on  12  Aug.  1984,  a 
week  before  their  scheduled  departure: 

/  suppose  1  should  write  somewhat  concerning  my  health! 
at  this  time.  1  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in' 
recent  months.  1  hesitate  to  enumerate  the  various  problems] 
which  1  have  but  perhaps  1  should  list  them  for  your  knowl- 
edge: 

1.  My  weakened  heart  condition,  which  I've 
learned  to  live  with  by  restraining  from  excessive  physical 
effort.  1  do  have  spasms  of  angina  but  1  have  managed. 

2.  Since  my  hemorrhoids  operation,  while  in 
Arizona  [as  a  missionary],  /  have  had  constant  irritation  h 
respect  to  this  area.  1  have  to  diet  and  eat  very  carefully. 

3.  1  have,  apparently,  a  very  bad  arthritic  back, 
which  causes  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  my  right  side.  This  is 
done  by  pinching  of  nerves  in  the  back  area.  Pain  medica- 
tion is  my  only  respite. 

4.  Since  my  radiation  treatments  of  2  years  ago  1 
have  had  constant  weakness  and  distress  in  the  area  of  treat- 
ment, the  prostate  area. 

5.  About  6  weeks  ago  my  doctor  determined  that  I 
am  diabetic.  As  a  result  1  am  using  medication  (pills)  to 

t rcii t  this. 

All  of  these  present  problems  I  constantly  have  to  deal 
with  but  1  do  manage  most  of  the  time.   1  lowever,  occasions 
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\io  arise  when  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  For  instance, 
\Thclma  and  I  are  scheduled  to  join  the  Virgins  on  Aug.  20 
\or  a  long  trip  to  Canada-Alaska.  At  this  time,  Aug.  12, 1 
hm  having  considerable  pain  in  the  prostate  area.  The  ques- 
tion is  "Should  I  cancel  the  trip  or  not?"  1  wish  very  much 
\o  go  but  perhaps  it  may  be  foolish.  I'm  on  a  wait-and-see 
ylan  at  this  point.  I  honestly  feci  that  I  will  never  be  able  to 
fake  such  a  trip  again."7 

Dad's  consuming  desire  to  go  to  Alaska  trumped  his 

\agging  fear  of  the  consequences.  He  and  Mom,  in 
Lompanionship  with  Wendell  and  Fern  Virgin  (with 

mom  they  had  shared  a  shortened  Alaska  trip  the  pre- 
vious summer),  spent  3Vi  weeks  sightseeing  in  the 

lorthern  regions  which  bewitched  him  so.  (A  sum- 

lary  of  their  travels  is  outlined  in  Chapter  8.) 
When  they  returned  —  when  the  stark  reality  of 


Mom's  terminal  illness  once  again  consumed  their 
waking  moments  —  Dad  expressed  his  indebtedness 
for  her  sacrifice  in  his  behalf  in  his  journal:  Thelma  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  go  but  zee  finally  decided  to  do  so  and 
from  that  time  forth  she  never  complained  a  bit.  I'll  be  forever 
grateful  to  her. 

They  returned  from  their  Alaska  trip  on  14  Sept. 
1984.  Mom  had  surgery  two  weeks  later  on  the  28th. 

(For  further  discussion  on  the  tug-and-pull  between  Mom 
and  Dad  regarding  the  Alaska  issue,  see  the  article  titled 
"Compromise"  in  Chapter  13  on  p.  398.) 


Mom,  looking  pale,  drawn,  and  thinner  than 
normal,  in  British  Colombia,  Sept.  1984. 
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iMom's  Tinal  Sur^trxj 

At  7:30  a.m.  on  28  Sept  L984,  Mom  was 
wheeled  into  an  operating  room  at  L.D.S. 
I  [ospita]  in  Sail  I  ake  C  ity.  \\  hen  they 
w  heeled  her  back  out  again  at  4:00  in  the  afternoon,  the 
doctors  told  Dad  her  prognosis  was  not  good,  that  she 
had  been  filled  with  cancer.   I  hough  not  surprised,  the 
news  was  a  blow. 

1  )ad  prepared  for  Mom's  two-week  hospital  vigil  by 
pax  ing  a  S2/day  fee  and  parking  his  camper  in  the 
hospital  parking  lot.  Visiting  hours  were  from  noon  to 
8  p.m.  and  he  was  at  Mom's  side  every  permissable 
minute.  Between  times  he  retreated  to  the  camper.  He 
wrote  in  his  journal  the  camper  "affords  me  a  private 
place  to  be  where  I  can  rest  and  also  be  by  myself.  I  need  this 
seclusion  at  a  time  like  this 

Mom  didn't  feel  well  enough  to  converse  at  length 
most  of  the  time  —  she  was  groggy  and  in  pain  — but 
she  appreciated  the  short  visits,  phone  calls,  flowers, 
and  notes  from  family  and  friends.  Dad,  who  was 
tense  and  worried,  may  have  received  more  benefit 
from  well-wishers  than  Mom.  A  week  into  her  hospital 
ordeal  he  wrote: 

The  days  have  been  long  and  pensive.  Had  I  been  alone 
all  this  time  I  don't  know  how  1  would  have  managed.  But 
family  has  checked  in  or  telephoned  every  day.  I  can't  help 
but  think  how  difficult  it  would  be  if  one,  such  as  I ,  had  no 
family  or  close  friends  at  a  time  such  as  now.7" 

Of  course,  everyone  was  worried  about  Dad,  too.  For 
several  years  his  poor  health  had  concerned  all  of  us. 
But  he  seemed  to  receive  extra  endurance  when  he 
needed  it.  He  recorded: 

Mom  and  the  kids  keep  asking  about  how  I  feel  at  this 
Stressful  time.   I  have  my  usual  aches  and  pains  but  nothing 
unusual  or  serious  afflicts  me  at  present.  Anyway,  it  seous 
ridiculous  to  think  of  my  own  problems  when  I'm  much 
more  concerned  about  some  so  near  and  dear  to  me.7' 


[Gordon  B.]  Hinckley  as  he  walked  down  the  corridor  awa 

from  me.  I  called  to  him  and  he  promptly  stopped  and 
turned  toward  me.  I  introduced  myself  and  then  asked  if  I 
would  visit  Thelma  for  a  short  while,  tie  very  quickly  and 
courteously  accepted  and  asked  where  she  was.   I  led  him 
her  room  where  she  was  so  pleased  to  meet  him.  He  talked 
her  a  short  time,  bid  her  well,  and  then  left.  Mom  was  ver 
elated!  Incidentally,  Pres.  Hinckley's  wife  was  in  the  hospit 
having  had  abdominal  surgery.  Like  me,  he  had  been  crying 
<js  well.'2 


6lt  Biomt  With  CMom 

(Twila's  jour  rial,  f  Jan.  P85/ 

I'm  in  Logan  visiting  Mom  and  Dad  for  10  days. 
Raquelle  and  Tiffany  are  with  me.  Trisha  is  back  in 
Lakewood  taking  care  of  Rich  and  the  two  little 
ones.  The  kids  have  another  week  and  a  half  of  winter 
vacation  before  they  return  to  school. 

Mom  is  very  ill,  but  comfortable.  Her  physical 
appearance  has  changed  drastically  since  I  saw  her  last 
(when  they  visited  us  in  August  at  the  time  of  Travis' 
baptism.  [The  photo  of  Mom  and  Dad  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  was  taken  at  that  time.]).  She  has  lost 
almost  50  pounds,  is  very  thin  and  drawn.  Mom  bears 
an  amazing  resemblance  to  Grandma  Hall  during  her 
last  years.  Mom's  not  in  any  pain  right  now  and  the 
doctors  seem  to  think  she  won't  be  as  her  cancer 
progresses.  They  say  she'll  just  slowly  waste  away  — 
grow  weaker  and  weaker.  [Unfortunately,  the  doctors 
were  wrong.  Mom  required  pain  medication  not  long 
after  my  visit.] 

. . .  Dad  is  so  tenderly  caring  with  Mom.  He  antici- 
pates and  meets  her  smallest  needs.  They're  very  close 
and  loving.  What  a  great  comfort  they  are  to  each 
other.  I'm  so  grateful  for  the  love  they  share  —  and 
extend  to  us. 


Prtsidtnt  Biinchlty's  Visit 

The  night  before  Mom  was  released  a  special 
event  took  plan-  which  pleased  her  (and  Dad)  a 
grc.it  (.leal: 

atching  people  < ome  and  go  as  they  traversed  the 
long  hallway  near  Thelma's  hospital  room,  Dad  wrote  in 
hi',  journal  on  Nov.  I .    /  saw  ami  recognized  /'/i 
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Photo:  Mom,  in  Oct. 
1983,  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tivity she  focused  on  most 
during  her  final  months  — 
journal  and  family  history 
writing. 

Dad  took  this  photograph 
of  Mom,  with  her  hair  fresh 
out  of  rollers  —  before  it  had 
been  brushed  and  styled. 
Knowing  Dad,  he  may  ha\  e 
purposely  caught  her  at  this  mo- 
ment —  a  typical  one  —  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  writing  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  her  hair,  which 
she  had  begun  fixing  earlier. 
As  is  highly  evident  in  this 
book,  Mom  was  a  dedicated  record 
keeper.   She  meticulously  docu 
tnented  not  only  her  own  daily  activi- 
ties but  recorded  insights  into  the  h\es 
ol  all  family  members    And  her  ances 
tral  research  and  records,  which  she 
carefully  organized  ^r\d  left  for  us.  are 
priceless.  During  her  last  year  Mom  spent  portions 
ot  most  days  chronicling  her  childhood  >v,m.\  the  StOTJ 
ol  her  parents  during  her  ,  outh.  She  got  as  tar  as  her 

high  school  graduation  then  became  too  weak  to  go 

further.   Alter  her  death,  ^^^  completed  her  historv 
to  the  time  Ol  their  marriage. 

Mom  wrote  m  her  carefull)  crafted  script  until  she 
pin  mi  all)  couldn't  write  anj  more,  bul  e\  en  then, 
with  help,  she  <  ontinued  doi  lamenting.  I  )ad  s.mi 

Mom  had  promised  that  -//<■  would  complete  tl 
Vard  and  Stake  Rel  Ishe  had  been 

ttsked  to  compile!    She  COllld  not,  .1/  this  tunc  /,; 

months  boon-  het  death]  well  -0  I  v 

cassette  tapes  upon  which  she  narrated  the 

tapes  were  then  $h>en  to  quickly  tn 

posed  them,  /'i/  compute) 

supreme  and  n 

7  iu-  was  Mom  itribution 


»8\  I 


{Mom's  Decline 

nal    vol.  m,  p.  7"».  10  'Jib.  1*85 ) 

It  is  now  2:00  a.m.  and  I  ha\  e  been  unable  to  sleep 
Mom  has  had  some  distress  and  it  causes 
me  to  be  uptight. 

1  [er  condition  is  matching  the  prediction  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  he  conferred  with  me  following  her 
operation  in  September.  I  [e  said  "I'm  quite  sure  we 
can  get  her  o\  er  the  holidaj  s  1 1  hanksgiving  and 

Christmas)  then  she  \\  ill  v\  aste  aw  ay  and  last  tor 
maybe  tour  or  ti\  e  months." 

she  seems  to  be  on  course  at  this  time.  She  experi- 
ences little  pain  but  I  notice  that  she  is  becoming 
weaker  and  has  lost  even  more  weight.  She  cannot 
adjust  to  any  constant  eating  habit  and  therefore 
finding  suitable  food  is  difficult. 

But  her  spirit  is  tremendous  as  she  tries  to  be  as 
normal  as  she  can.  Her  determination  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient is  incredible.  I've  know  her  for  over  a  half  century 
and  I've  never  seen  her  exhibit  so  much  upbuilding, 
positive  attitude  as  she  has  done  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  lo\  e  her  more  at  this  time  than  I  ever  felt  possible. 

She  has  not  been  to  church  for  several  weeks  and  I 
doubt  that  her  deteriorating  condition  will  change  that. 
But  we  do  study  together  and  many  neighbors  and 
friends  come  to  see  her. 

The  family  has  been  constantly  in  touch  by  telephone 
or  by  actually  visiting. 


arthritis  of  the  back,  and  semi-numbness  ol  both  legs. 
But  1  shall  consider  as  time  goes  by.  Frankly,  I  don't 
want  to  remain  alone  for  very  long  after  Mom  has  left 
I'd  much  rather  be  with  her.  This  waiting  is  traumatic!!! 
I  love  her  so  much  !! 


CMalignancy  in  Dad's  cHip 

(.Dad's  journal.  Vol.  W,  p.  82.  28  Teh.  1985/ 

M\  ov\  n  health  is  problematical  at  this  time.  I 
have  experienced  increased  angina  this  past 
month.   1  suppose  the  mental  stress  is  partly 
to  blame.    I  he  yearly  bone  scan  that  I  take  each  year 
since  my  radiation  treatments  has  evidently  indicated 
that  I  have  some  bone  cancer  of  the  right  hip.  I  don't 
know  how  serious  this  is  or  may  become  but  I  am  not 
going  to  worry  about  it  at  this  time.  At  my  next  ap- 
pointment  in  May  I  will  dis<  uss  the  situation  with  the 
dot  tor  at  that  time.  I'm  quite  certain  that  I  w  ill  refuse 
treatment.  It  would  be  unw  ise  when  one 
thai  I  am  affli<  ted  with  so  man)  other 
phj  sical  problems  such  as  a  faltering  heart,  diabetes, 


Top  photo:  Dad  and  his  five  sons,  3  Feb.  f985.  Back:  Duane, 
Lauris,  Brent.  Front:  La  Vet,  Dad,  Brian. 

In  the  forepart  of  February  all  five  Davis  sons  converged  to  visit 
Mom.  Dad  wrote:  //  was  special  that  each  could  visit  their  mother  at  a 
time  when  she  was  yet  very  responsive.  s//r  was  experiencing  some  bodily 
impairment  but  her  mind  was  ecru  much  alive.   This  ivas  Brent's  last 
opportunity  to  converse  with  Worn  and  so  it  was  cent  special.  He  remainen 
tor  2  days  and  then  returned  to  Washington  to  lienor  a  new  iob  opportu- 
nity.  I  aVel  remained  tor  about  a  week  after  which  he  and  Colleen  drove 
back  to  Texas. 

Bottom  photo:  Duane  and  LaVel  prepare  to  give  Duane's  three- 
wheeler  and  tour-wheeler  a  spin  around  the  neighborhood,  3  Feb. 
1985.  Logan's  weather  during  the  familv  gathering  was  bleak  and 
depressing  —  snowy,  foggv,  and  bitter  cold,  well  below  zero.  On  hot 
calendar  note  for  1  Feb.  Mom  wrote:  Tarn  can't  come  from  Ida.  Falls  -40 
degrees  and  i  ars  won't  start.  ( '.an'i  get  our  AMC  to  go  either.  -70  degrees 
at  Sinks  ni  I  ogan  Canyon. 
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Compassionate  Cart 

ITwila's  journal.  14-  CMarch.  ms) 

I  called  Mom  and  Dad  last  night.  Mom's  declining 
steadily  now.  She's  getting  weaker  and  weaker  — 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  bed.  Her  doctor  has 
laken  her  completely  off  all  of  her  cancer  medication, 
bhe's  only  taking  a  few  pain  pills  now.  I  guess  there's 
really  no  point  in  having  her  suffer  the  side  effects  of 
[he  cancer  drugs  when  there's  no  hope  of  them  helping 
ier.  Mom  says  she's  much  more  comfortable  now.  I'm 
\appy  for  that. 

Dad  says  some  friends  have  loaned  them  a  hospital 
?ed.  It's  in  the  living  room  so  Mom  can  use  it  during 
[he  day  and  visit  with  friends  and  family  as  they  come 
ind  go.  And,  according  to  Mom,  there's  still  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors.  She  says  they  always  feel  compelled 
[o  bring  something,  usually  food.  She's  grateful  there 
ire  more  living  there  at  home  now  to  eat  it  all. 

Duane  and  Melanie  moved  in  with  Mom  and  Dad 
Kvo  weeks  ago.  I'm  sure  it's  reassuring  to  have  them 
[here.  Duane  is  relieving  Dad  of  some  of  the  heavier 
lousehold  chores  such  as  taking  care  of  the  furnace 
jnd  shoveling  snow. 

Deb  is  there  now,  too.  She  arrived  from  Texas  a  few 
lays  ago.  She'll  be  Mom's  constant  nurse.  She 
)rought  little  Rachel  with  her.  Trey,  apparently,  is 
leaving  for  Czechoslovakia  (had  to  look  up  the 
spelling)  to  do  some  genealogical  research  right  away. 

I'll  go  over  to  Logan  for  a  week  while  the  kids  are 
bn  spring  break  here.  I'll  go  alone.  The  older  kids  will 
leed  to  be  here  to  help  Rich  and  Logan  just  isn't  a 
;ood  place  to  take  the  younger  ones  right  now. 

I  feel  so  deeply  sad  as  I  see  Mom  and  Dad  slipping 
iway! 

[Tami,  who  lived  in  Idaho  Falls  at  the  time,  also 
:ame  down  to  Logan  when  she  could  for  extended 
visits  to  help  Mom.] 


tMom's  Passing 

(Twila's  Journal.  •Thursday.  28  iMarch  k»85» 

om  died  last  night!!  What  a  wrenching, 
beautiful  experience!  My  hearl  is  so  full  <>t 
pain  at  her  passing,  relict  for  her  final  peace, 
md  burning  with  a  testimony  of  life  beyond  death 


Mom  developed  pneumonia  yesterday  morning; 
that  was  to  be  one  of  her  biggest  struggles.  As  her 
lungs  filled  with  fluid,  even  though  she  was  heavily 
sedated,  she  began  to  panic.  She  would  fight  her  way 
to  consciousness  to  try  to  breathe  better.  Oh,  the 
wrenching  pain  to  watch  her  struggle!  All  through  the 
day  her  breathing  was  labored,  raspy  and  painful. 

Mom  was  more  alert  yesterday  than  the  day  before. 
She  would  squeeze  the  hand  of  the  person  who  talked 
to  her  in  response  to  questions.  However,  she  couldn't 
talk.  Twice  when  Dad  leaned  over  to  express  his  love, 
she  had  tears  well  up  in  her  closed  eyes  and  roll  down 
her  cheeks. 

[Family  members  present  included  LaVel  and  his 
daughters:  Corrette,  Lynette,  and  Laureen;  Lauris  and 
Dorothy;  Trey  and  Deb;  Duane  and  Melanie;  Tami,  Dad 
and  myself.  Brian  and  Jackie  arrived  later.]  We  were 
all  fasting  in  preparation  for  a  family  prayer  to  petition 
the  Lord  for  her  release  and  the  accompanying  priest- 
hood ordinance  designated  for  that  evening. 

I  was  having  a  hard  time  coping  with  Mom's  struggle 
breathing.  I  volunteered  to  go  home  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  evening  meal  when  we  would  break 
our  fast.  It  was  good  therapy  for  me  to  be  busy.  .  .  Six 
o'clock  was  the  time  designated  to  break  our  fast. 
About  fifteen  minutes  later  [after  we  had  begun  eating] 
Dad  called  from  the  hospital.  He  simply  said,  "If  you 
want  to  see  Mom  before  she  goes,  come  now!" 

Mom's  vital  signs  had  gone  crazy.  Her  blood  pres- 
sure was  50/0,  her  pulse  rate  was  162,  and  her  temper- 
ature was  101  degrees.  She  was  slipping  fast. 

We  gathered  around  her  bed,  all  except  Brian,  who 
had  not  yet  arrived.  We  knew  the  time  was  close.  We 
decided  to  wait  until  Brian  and  Jackie  came  to  have  a 
familv  prayer.  As  soon  as  they  did,  we  circled  her  bed 
and  Dad  voiced  the  prayer. 

[An  hour  later]  Everyone  had  left  the  room  and 
were  waiting  down  the  hall  on  some  sofas  except  Deb. 
[ackie,  mm.\  me.   I  noticed  Mom's  breathing  becoming 
more  shallow.    The  rasping  subsided.  Sin-  was  relaxing. 
I  called  for  \^.id.   I  he  others  followed,  she  simplj 
faded  away  slow  K.  .\nd  as  1  )ad  put  his  arms  around 
her  to  kiss  her  goodbye,  she  opened  her  e\  es  and 

smiled  —  her  tirst  smile  for  *.\<i\  S.    I  hen  she  w  as  gone 


'The  Una  Is  Gont 

■  out.  Val.  m  TruiMj  W  (March  i*85l 

This  entry  is  the  most  sobering  of  any  1  have  ever 
made  or  that  1  probably  ever  shall  have  written. 
Mom's  book  of  life  finally  closed  at  about  9:00 
p.m.  last  Wednesday  the  27th  as  she  quietly  passed 
away  in  room  #341  of  the  I  ogan  Regional  1  [ospital!!! 
I've  known  this  would  surel)  take  place  but  the  final 
culmination  was  and  still  is  extremely  hard  to  bear.  I 


cannot  express,  in  writing,  how  I  actually  feel.  I  am 
glad  ^\nd  yet  sad.  I  miss  her  and  I  know  I  will  continue 
to  do  so.  Yet,  1  w  ould  not  call  her  back  even  if  I  could 
do  so.  I  lo\  e  her  so  \  erj  much,  more  than  I  ever 
thought  to  be  possible.  I  take  great  comfort  in  knowing 
that  1  will  join  her  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Our 
religious  convictions  and  our  temple  marriage  are 
beyond  value.  My  biggest  challenge  will  be  to  finish 
out  my  life  in  a  way  which  will  make  me  worthy  of  her. 


Dad  and  the  rest  of  us  on  the  day  of  Mom's  funeral, 

1  April  1985.  L-R:  Lauris,  Duane,  Brian,  Twila,  Dad,  Deb, 
Tami,  LaVel,  and  Brent. 
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Special  to  514/  Btloxstd 

(Journal  l  pp.  14-7-14"  Jioyf.  7.  neb) 

Dear  Mom.  this  letter  ,\n<A  journal  entry  will 
never  be  formally  mailed  but  it  is  m\  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  know  about  its  contents.  I 
pray  that  what  I  record  here  will  be  treasured  b\  you 
and  ours  for  a  long,  long  time. 

1  am,  at  this  time,  alone  in  Bessie's  home  on  West 
Center  Street.  1  feel  secure  .md  v\  anted  here  but  no 
place  will  ever  be  as  choice  as  those  which  you  and  I 
shared  together.  I  honestly  feel  that  my  association 
with  Bessie  is  proper  and  productive  and  I  have  the 
strong  impression  that  vou  approve.  Be  assured  I  try 
to  do  nothing  that  would  offend  you.  After  all,  you  are 
my  very  first  and  wanted  companion.  1  truly  look  for- 
w  aid  to  being  with  you  again. 

It  seems  that  absence  really  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder.   In  the  past  20  months  I  have  had  many  periods 
oi  loneliness.  I,  of  course,  think  of  you  and  our  years 
together.  In  this  letter  I  wish  to  record  some  of  those 
deep  impressions.  I  hope  you  appreciate  such  and  also 
I  pray  that  what  I  record  will  be  valuable  to  all  of  ours. 

In  the  years  to  come  I  sincerely  pray  with  you  that 
our  choice  and  loved  descendants  will  cherish  these 
memories  and  build  their  own  lives  upon  them.  I 
know  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  our  lives  together 
w  ere  \  ery  joyous  and,  I  hope,  purposeful. 

I've  missed  your  physical  presence  very  much  the 
last  20  months.  I  miss  your  smile,  your  quiet  endurance, 
\  our  spoken  words  of  love,  your  meaningful  consider- 
ation of  me  and  ours.  This  often  extended  to  many, 
many  people  outside  our  family  circle.  I  miss  our 
planning  together  about  life  in  general  and  also  about 
religions  matters.  Most  of  all  1  miss  your  soft  but- 
genuine,    I  love  you,  Dork." 

I  can't  help  but  become  very  emotional  when  I  see 
your  portrait.  I  keep  it  where  I  can  talk  to  you  and 
express  mv  deep  love  to  you.  I  hope  you  are  privileged 
to  receive  these  heartfelt  declarations. 

I  often  think  .Mid  ponder  about  your  deep  devotion 
to  me  and  our  family,  of  how  you  were 
always  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  this 
strength  v\c\-\  m  spite  ot  many  conflicts  oi 
life. 

I  am  reminded  i>t  your  firm  but  forgiy- 

■  nature,  <>t  how  you  held  your  stan- 
dards  hi  u  were  always  willing  to 


reach  out  ^nd  down  to  all  of  us  to  help  correct  and 
o\  ercome  our  faults.  Your  constant  concern,  though 
quiet  was  alw  ays  manifest  for  me  and  all  of  ours.  You 
also  extended  this  for  the  benefit  of  many  others. 
Religion  and  testimony  became  a  very  strong  combina- 
tion and  force  in  your  life.   It  helped  me  then  and  still 
remains  to  guide  and  direct  me  now.  We  are  still  "one." 

Your  insatiable  quest  to  learn  more  and  more  was 
awesome.  Your  acquisition  of  such  was  the  result  of 
wise  choosing,  which  I  respect  you  for. 

We  had  times  in  our  lives  when  we  were  faced  with 
sudden  decisions  to  make.  You  were  always  readv  and 
willing  to  make  them  in  "oneness."  I  almost  always 
felt  success,  whether  the  matter  was  a  good  or  bad 
problem. 

You  were  never,  never  demanding  about  the  accu- 
mulation of  things  of  the  world.  Your  acceptance  of 
whatever  we  could  afford  was  always  appreciated.  I 
loved  and  still  love  you  for  this  honest  consideration. 

I  feel  that  I  am  a  fun  person.  I  soon  discovered  that 
you  were  also.  Together  we  did  many,  many  things 
which  brought  light-heartedness  into  our  lives.  I  miss 
this  at  this  time. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  remember  your  great  ability  to  be  a  leader 
among  your  associates.  This  was  proven  very  often  in 
church  and  civic  circles.  I'm  sure  that  my  own  mild 
success  was  influenced  by  your  example. 

My  dear,  I  could  go  on  and  on  writing  about  you 
but  I'm  sure  your  record  speaks  for  itself.  But  I  must 
say,  I  loved  you  very  much  and  I  still  do.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will  be  together 
again  to  resume  our  eternal  lives  together.  This  keeps 
me  going  as  I  try  to  patiently  wait  to  embrace  you 
again.  You  are  very  precious  to  me  and  no  one  will 
ever  take  your  place  in  our  eternal  togetherness. 

I  must  have  been  inspired  when  I  composed  the 
notation,  which  is  written  on  that  large  painting  which 
Twila  painted  and  gave  to  us.  It  reads:  "No  clouds 
from  the  storms  of  life  can  dim  the  Eternal  Radiance  ot 
true  love  and  devotion."  This  still  expresses  my  deep 
love  for  you. 
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)eb's  1989  acrylic  portrait  of  Mom,  which  Dad  commissioned  her  to  (Mint  foi  him  when  he  v  [sited  hei  and  Ire)  In  [an  1989     ^lu- 
minted  it  from  <i  1%1  photo  oi  Mum  (bottom  righthand  cornei )    I  >ad  thoughtful!)  commissioned  Deb  to  painl  .1  similai  portrait  ol  IV-s:,-  s 
pt  husband,  Allen  Alvord.  Both  cherished  paintings  were  prominent!)  displayed  In  Dad  and  Bessie's  hnlnH.ni  during  his  final  months 
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Dad  and  Bessie  on  their  wedding  day 
20  August  1985 
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ad  was  dying.  We  all  knew  it.  He  was  just 
fading  away.  His  multiple  physical  ailments 
combined  with  his  pining  for  Mom  sapped  his 
desire  to  live.  He  was  simply  giving  up. 

He  lived  in  the  basement  of  the  home  he  and  Mom 
had  inhabited  together  for  33  years  (since  1952). 
Duane  and  Mel,  as  had  been  arranged  before  Mom's 
death,  were  purchasing  the  home  as  they  began  raising 
their  own  young  family.  They  lived  in  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  house  and  looked  after  Dad's  needs.  But  he 
had  pulled  into  himself  and  valiant  efforts  to  lift  his 
spirits  had  been  to  no  avail. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  Mom's  passing  Dad 
fulfilled  a  promise  he  had  made  to  her  when  she  had 
become  too  ill  to  complete  her  life  history;  he  began 
where  she  had  left  off  —  at  her  high  school  graduation 
—  and  wrote  of  their  courtship  years  to  the  time  of 
their  marriage.  That  completed,  he  then  carefully  la- 
beled and  mounted  many  years  of  photos  into  three 
ring  binders  and  made  sure  all  of  the  Davis  family 
records  were  organized  and  ready  to  hand  over  to  mv. 
The  records,  which  I  treasure,  were  my  portion  ot  the 
family  estate.  But  when  that  project  was  done,  he  was 
at  loose  ends  and  rattled  around  aimlessly,  deje<  t- 


Dad,  three  months  after  Mom's  death,  while  visiting  us  in 
Lakewood,  Colorado,  June  1985.  We  took  him  to  Bee  duj 

friend's  horses  in  .in  effort  to  spark  some  enthusiasm      t.ip  Into  Ins 
beloved  rani  l\  memories. 
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edly.    Duane  kept  us  informed  regarding  his  de- 
pression. 

Hoping  a  get-away  might  do  him  good,  we  invited 
Dad  to  spend  some  time  with  us  in  Colorado.  When 
he  arrived  in  mid-June,  three  months  after  Mom  died, 
he  didn't  seem  quite  as  down  as  I  had  expected  him  to 
be.  However,  he  still  wasn't  completely  back  to  his 
usual,  jovial  self. 

One  day,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  asked  what 
time  our  mailman  arrived.  I  responded  he  should  be 
coming  any  minute  and  that  got  Dad  into  high  gear. 
He  retreated  to  his  room  then  quickly  emerged  licking 
an  envelope  and  hustled  it  out  to  the  mailbox.  He 
made  sure  the  flag  was  up  so  the  mailman  would 
know  a  waiting  letter  was  inside. 

I  was  suspicious!  I  asked  Dad  what  was  up.  And 
he  spilled  the  beans.  He  told  me  he  had  been  helping  i 
few  widows  with  some  home  repairs  and  one  of  them 
had  been  especially  appreciative.  Did  I  remember 
Bessie  Alvord?  The  letter  was  for  her. 

Yes,  I  did  remember  Mrs.  Alvord!  She  was  the 
mother  of  Becce  Alvord,  who  had  been  one  of  Tami's 
best  friends  in  her  youth  and  a  close  friend  of  mine  as 
well.  She  was  a  lovely  woman.  I  could  understand 
why  Dad  perked  up  with  her  attention  warming  him. 

Dad  and  Bessie's  relationship  blossomed  quicklv! 
Soon  a  marriage  date  was  set  —  her  71st  birthdav  — 
20  Aug.  1985,  only  five  months  after  Mom's  death!  Bu 
none  of  us  objected.  Bessie  brought  new  life  back  to 
Dad,  who  was  70.  He  was  happy  again. 


"That  Scalawag  Stallion 

CJlashback,  Journal  333,  p.  i3i> 

Little  six-year-old  Heather,  Twila's  youngest 
child,  jubilantly  ran  to  her  neighbor,  George 
Hills.  Standing  squarely  in  front  of  him  she 
enthusiastically  said,  "My  grandpa  is  going  to  get 
married  and  she  is  going  to  have  a  baby." 

Mr.  Hills  blinked  his  eyes  and  then  replied,  "Well 
that  will  be  nice  —  that  is  about  your  grandpa  —  but 
are  you  sure  his  Lady  friend  is  going  to  have  a  baby?" 
"Oh  yes,  my  mommy  told  me  so,"  Heather  emphati- 
cally replied. 


Dad  and  Bessie  leave  the  Logan  Temple  following  their 
"for  time  only"  marriage  there,  20  Aug.  1985.  Bessie  had  beei 
previously  scaled  to  her  first  husband,  Allen. 
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Thereupon  this  news  break  closed  until  Mr.  Hills 
bhanced  to  meet  Twila  and  then  he  said,  "Twila,  I'm 
bleased  to  hear  about  your  father's  marriage  plans  but 
[  really  hesitate  to  believe  he  has  to  get  married.  At  his 
age  he  should  be  able  to  control  his  emotions  better 
:han  that." 

Twila  stood  aghast  as  George  spoke,  she  not  know- 
ing what  little  Heather  had  previously  said. 

"But  George,  I  ...  I  ... ,"  she  started  to  say,  then  he 
interrupted  and  added,  "Well,  don't  make  a  big  deal  of 
it  but  let  the  scalawag  stallion  know  that  I  have  all  the 
equipment  necessary  to  control  the  consequences  of 
such  emotion." 


"I'm  sorry,  but  what  are  you  talking  about?     Twila 
asked.  George  Hills  then  quietly  told  her  what 
Heather  had  informed  him  about. 

Then  Twila  realized  what  had  taken  place.  It  w 
this:  It  had  been  learned  by  the  family  that  a  neighbor, 
JoAnna  Davis  (her  last  name  identical  to  mine),  w  \ 
going  to  have  a  new  baby  and  Heather  had  inadver- 
tently believed  this  woman  to  be  my  future  mate. 

And  on  the  subject  of  baby  making,  George  Hills 
speaks  somewhat  with  authority;  he  makes  his  li\  ing 
by  selling  contraceptives  for  Johnson  c\nd  Johnson 
Pharmaceutical! 


Dad  teases  Bessie  about  his  dearth  of  honeymoon  funds  as  they  relax  following 
their  marriage  ceremony,  20  Aug.  1985.  They  arc  sitting  on  the  back  porch  of  Bessie's 
home  located  at  235  West  Center  Street  in  Logan's  historic  district.  The  home  originally 
belonged  to  her  first  husband's  father.  Bessie  raised  her  children  to  adulthood  in  this  home  Mid 
this  is  where  Dad  and  she  lived  during  their  four  years  together. 

Backgound  photo:  A  scene  in  the  Colorado  Rockies,  where  Dad  and  Bessie  spent 
part  of  their  honeymoon. 


Logan  First  Ward  girls  and  their  mothers  at  their  mutual  Mia  Maid  class  "rose-tying  ceremony,"  1966.  Mom  (center)  and 
Bessie  (far  right)  are  shown  with  their  daughters,  Tami  and  Becce  Alvord,  who  were  best  friends  (along  with  Kathy  Austin,  second  from  left). 

Photo  identification  L-R:  Sister  Nelson  and  her  daughter,  Louise;  Glenna  Austin  and  Kathy,  Thelma  Davis  and  Tami,  Josephine  Sommers 
and  Saundra,  and  Bessie  Alvord  and  Becce. 


Btssit  CMartha  Glaustr 

Bessie's  mother,  Martha  Von  Niederhausern,  and 
father,  Frederick  Glauser,  were  both  Swiss. 
Their  families  each  joined  the  church  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  early  1900s  then  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  and 
settled  in  Logan,  where  the  young  couple  met  then 
married  in  the  Logan  Temple.  Bessie  was  the  second  of 
eight  children  born  to  the  Glausers,  who  raised  them 
with  firm  religious  values  and  a  strong  work  ethic. 

In  1938,  Bessie  married  Paul  Allen  Alvord,  a  young 
man  with  an  artistic  bent,  who  was  working  at  Cache 
Valley  Knitting  Mills  as  a  ladies'  knit  clothing  sales- 
man.   Early  in  their  marriage  she  worked  modeling 
i  lothing  he  sold  as  they  traveled  together  through  the 
mitl west.    They  eventually  had  five  children:  Karen, 
Sid,  Kathryn  Marie  (who  died  as  a  child),  Rebecca  and 

Following  Allen's  death  in  L966,  Bessie  continued 


raising  their  children  alone  for  nineteen  years.  She 
worked  at  Logan  Optical  and  later  in  the  Cache 
County  Auditor's  office.3  Churchwise,  she  associated 
with  the  Davises  as  part  of  the  Logan  First  Ward  famihl 
for  over  three  decades.  During  Mom's  final  years, 
Bessie  and  her  companion,  Nellie  Olsen,  were  her  visit 
ing  teachers.4 

Bessie  was  strong,  diligent  and  never  idle.  She 
loved  to  cook,  sew,  crochet,  and  was  ever  learning. 
Dad  recognized  Bessie  as  a  person  of  "inner  strength 
who  accomplished  goals  of  significant  importance  in  her 
life. "  He  praised  her  remarkable  success  in  managing 
"to  aid.  and  care  for  a  family  with  a  terminally  ill  husband 
and  father.  She  did  this  for  several  years  prior  to  Allen 's 
death  and  then  for  about  20  years  after  as  she  eared  for  and 
raised  four  very  commendable  children.  The  remarkable  am 
interesting  part  is  that  she  did  this  almost  completely  with- 
out charitable  help. 
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bad  and  Bessie  pose  with  most  of  Bessie's  family,  Aug. 

Il985.  Because  of  our  ages  and  stages  in  life  —  married  and  raising 
jamilies  of  our  own  —  the  Alvord  bunch  and  the  Davis  bunch  didn't 
Intermingle  too  much  but  our  regard  for  one  another  was  respectful 
lind  warm.  To  my  knowledge  there  were  few  objections  to  Dad  and 
|3essie's  marriage  in  either  family. 

Those  pictured  and  their  relationships  to  Bessie  are: 
Lynn  Affleck  (son-in-law,  Becce's  husband) 
Karen  Alvord  Nielsen  (daughter) 
Becce  Alvord  Affleck  (daughter) 
Benjamin  Affleck  (grandson,  Becce's  son) 
Sheri  Nielsen  Snowden  (granddaughter,  Karen's  daughter) 
Lonnie  Snowden  (grand-son-in-law,  Sheri's  husband) 
Angela  Affleck  (granddaughter,  Becce's  daughter) 
Bessie  Martha  Glauser  Alvord  Davis 
Mark  Howard  (son-in-law,  JoAnn's  husband) 
to.  Versal  LaVel  Davis  (husband) 

11.  JoAnne  Alvord  Howard  (daughter) 

12.  Nathan  Howard  (grandson,  JoAnne's  son) 

13.  Dalian  Affleck  (grandson,  Becce's  son) 

U.  Jennifer  Howard  (granddaughter,  JoAnne's  daughter) 

15.  Carami  Affleck  (granddaughter,  Becce's  daughter) 

16.  Ferrin  Affleck  (grandson,  Becce's  son) 

17.  Emily  Affleck  (granddaughter,  Becce's  daughter) 

Missing  at  the  time  the  photo  was  taken  were:  Sid  Alvord  (son), 
jloria  Alvord  (daughter-in-law,  Sid's  wife)  and  their  five  children: 
'aul,  Mindy,  Shannon,  Chad,  and  Jennifer.  (Sid,  Gloria  and  Jennifer 
are  pictured  on  p.  382.) 

Also  absent  were  Merrill  Nielsen  (son-in-law,  Karen's  husband) 
ind  Mark  Nielsen  (grandson,  Karen's  son). 


vJas  Jt  CMtant  "To  Bt? 

CJiashback..  Journal  W.  p.  133  > 

It  is  now  the  30th  day  of  December  1985.  The  year  is 
almost  over  and  I  feel  I  should  comment  on  a  few 
developments  as  they  have  and  do  effect  my  life. 
It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  Thelma  passed  away  on 
March  27,  and  so  much  has  transpired  since  then. 

Several  months  after  that  traumatic  date  I  began  to 
evaluate  my  intended  or  expected  future  and  after 
having  prayerfully  done  so  I  commenced  dating 
Bessie.  I  state  here,  very  emphatically,  that  1  did  not 
desire  to  "play  the  field"  and  associate  with  various 
companions.  I,  of  course,  thought  of  several  indivi- 
duals but  only  one  became  a  prime  target  of  my  aspira- 
tions. 1  had  spent  50  years  in  creating  an  ideal  relation- 
ship with  Thelma  and  I  had  no  desire  to  improve  upon 
that.     But  I  did  crave  togetherness  with  someone  and 
Bessie  seemed  to  fill  this  driving  need  better  than 
anyone  I  had  considered. 

So,  we  commenced  dating  and  1  realized  that  1  had 
no  need  or  desire  to  be  with  anyone  else.  1  soon 
learned  that  we  complimented  each  other's  existence  at 
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.i  \  ltv  special  time  oi  need.  We  soon  made  plans  to 
join  in  marriage  ^nd  from  that  time  our  li\  es  began  to 
include  each  other  It  v\  as  sobering  but.  \  et,  I  fell  very 
good  about  things  as  our  plans  started  to  materialize. 

Finally,  Aug.  20  became  our  marriage  date  —  it  was 
Bessie  s  birthday.  We  were  married  for  time  only  in  the 
I  ogan  lemple.  Manx,  main  of  the  family,  on  both 
sides,  attended  our  temple  wedding.   It  was  very 
comforting  to  observe  so  many  who  were  spiritually 
^nd  religiousl)  qualified  to  attend  such  a  service. 

Trior  to  our  marriage  plans  Bessie  had  placed  her 
home  (now  ours)  upon  the  sales  market.  After  our 
marriage  date  was  decided  upon  she  removed  the  sale 
of  such  from  the  real  estate  establishment.  We  live  in 
the  same  church  ward  that  has  been  our  pride  for  over 
33  years.  Church  activity  has  not  changed  since  our 
marriage.  The  many  neighborhood  acquaintances  are 
still  with  us  and  only  time  has  marched  on. 

I  think  I  can  express  my  views,  at  this  time,  with 
Bessie.  We  both  feel  very  much  the  same  about  serious 
matters  dealing  with  life  and  living.  We  both  know 
our  roles  here  and  expect  to  make  them  productive  and 
useful.  Our  lives  have  entwined  as  we  face  life  to- 
gether for  as  long  as  providence  deserves.  Life  is 
different,  but  yet  it  is  good  and  purposeful.  Our 
religious  views  are  very  similar  and  we  experience  no 
opposition  in  this  field.  Also,  we  both  express  similar 
attitudes  regarding  practicality  in  worldly  ways. 
Money  is  a  necessity  only  to  remain  independent  as 
long  as  we  possibly  can.  The  acquisition  of  things  of 
the  world  is  minimal. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  we  each  had  an  income  of 
minimal  amount  but  by  casting  our  lot  together  we 
can  manage  very  well.  I  often  think  about  how  I 
perhaps  could  have  united  with  someone  who  had 
more  than  ample  finances,  but  I'm  pleased  to  remember 
that  such  was  not  even  a  remote  consideration  in  my 
pre-marriage  plans. 

As  we  reveal  our  lives  I  discover  that  most  of  the 
desired  activities  of  my  life  are  very  similar  to  hers. 
This  is  especially  true  as  we  enjoy  the  solitude  of  the 
great  outdoors,  the  effective  management  of  our  home 
,\\m.\  yard,  our  sincere  connection  with  family  members, 
and  the  great  consolation  of  religious-oriented  testimony. 
I  urthermore,  we  talk  freely  of  our  Celestial  mates 
whom  we  know  are  to  be  considered  at  all  times. 

As  lime  has  gone  by  I  have  realized  more  and  more 
how  this  union  must  have  been  right.   I  ler  entire  family 
has  accepted  me  very  well  ^nd  my  side  has  also 


received  her  just  the  same.  Several,  of  each  side,  have 
expressed  very  honest  and  personal  opinions  regarding 
their  thoughts  about  our  marriage.  Absolutely  no  on^ 
has  voiced  any  disapproval. 

I  wonder  if  all  this  is  a  result  of  plans  perhaps  made 
in  the  Spirit  World.  We  know  so  little  about  that  time  | 
but  I'm  sure  that  much  of  our  life  here  is  based  on 
plans  made  there. 

I'm  equally  certain  that  our  former  mates  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  us  here  and  that  they  are  hoping  we 
will  conduct  ourselves  properly  so  we  can  be  together 
again  with  each  of  them  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


61  7int  Woman 

Calling  her  a  "fine  woman,"  Dad  was  grateful  to 
have  Bessie  partially  fill  the  hole  in  his  soul  left 
by  Mom's  passing  (and  so  were  we).  Five 
months  after  their  marriage  he  wrote: 

I've  tried  to  maintain  a  sensible  and  purposeful  lifestyle 
as  Bessie  and  I  have  tried  to  compliment  each  other's  life. 
She  has  been  very  understanding  and  helpful.  There  have 
been  minor  differences  in  our  thinking  but  nothing  of  major 
importance  has  been  left  unresolved:' 

When  Bessie  left  to  visit  several  of  her  daughters  in 
Nevada  a  few  months  later,  Dad  felt  her  absence  acutelv. 

I've  missed  her  a  great  deal  and  I'll  be  happy  to  have  her 
here  again.  She  definitely  fills  a  need  in  my  life  now  that 
Mom  is  temporarily  separated  from  me.  .  .  I  must  admit  that\ 
I  become  highly  emotional  as  I  think  of  Mom  and  also  of 
Bessie.  How  was  I  so  fortunate  to  have  such  wonderful 
companions?7 

When  at  home  together  Dad  and  Bessie  involved 
themselves  in  church  work,  temple  assignments,  yard 
work,  and  home  chores 

They  also  traveled.  In  January  1986,  they  took  a 
leisurely,  long  train  trip  that  circled  from  Salt  Lake  Cit\ 
to  Los  Angeles  to  Austin  to  Chicago  to  Denver  then 
back  to  Salt  Lake  again.  And  typically  Dad  planned 
for  another  Canada-Alaska  trip;  he  was  anxious  to 
show  Bessie  the  land  to  the  north  he  loved  so  much. 
They  hoped  to  find  someone  else  to  accompany  them 
but  as  late  as  May  of  1986  they  had  yet  to  locate  travel- 
ing companions.  This  didn't  deter  Dad,  however.  He 
resolved  the  two  of  them  would  travel  alone  if  need  be 
this  despite  the  continued  deterioration  oi  his  health. 
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On  Denver,  Colorado,  Dad  and  Bessie  pose  next  to  the 
imtrak  train  they  had  just  exited  on  the  hist  leg  of  a  three-week, 

5,000  mile  tour,  2  Feb.  1986. 

In  his  journal  Dad  summarized  the  long  train  trip:  My  impressions 
\ihout  going  by  Amtrak  are  generally  favorable  though  at  tint*  lis- 

tnayed  to  see  the  debris  along  the  railroad  tracks,  especially  in  the  large 
cities.  The  service  was  excellent,  however,  and  we  experienced  no  diffii  ulty 
vn  travel.  The  entire  rail  tare  was  $450.00  foi  Bessie  and  mys  oth 

Veel  it  teas  a  unique  experience  and  we  enjoyed  it  a  great  deal. 

We  were  able  to  visit  the  Lilljinquists  (Bessie's  -i^ter.  Ruth,  and  her  hus- 
piiiti.  Newell)  in  Santa  Ana.  California,  I  aVel  and  Colleen  in  Georget 
nexus;  Trey  and  Deb  in  Austin,  Texas;  Brent  in  Houston   Texas    : 
ILynn  Affleck  (Bessie's  daughter  and  her  husband)  nd 

Xtwila  and  Richard  m  Denver,  Colorado.  [They  also  spent  some  time  in 
|(  hii  ago,  Illinois,  sightseeing]. 8 

Dad  was  well- received  by  members  ol  Bessie's  familj  when  the) 
Imet  him  for  the  first  time.  I  le  des(  ribed  Ins  reception  as    friendly 
land  cordial."" 


Bont  Cancer  Spreads 

In  February  1986,  after  his  annual  full-length  bone 
scan,  Dad  received  word  his  bone  cancer,  which 
had  been  diagnosed  a  year  earlier  had  "become 
considerably  worse"  and  his  future  looked  grim.  The 
news  was  sobering  but  he  didn't  worn'  for  himself  — 
he'd  long  ago  come  to  terms  with  the  probability  of  a 
shortened  life  —  but  now  he  had  Bessie  to  think  about. 

/  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  I  should  regard  this 
[news  about  spreading  cancer].   I'm  not  entirely  sur- 
prised, yet  I  feel  badly  also.  Not  for  myself  but  for  Bessie. 
She  has  been  superb  in  understanding  about  my  physical 
problems.  If  I  do  suffer  a  rather  early  demise,  then  she  will 
be  subjected  to  another  heart  rending  parting.  [Bessie's  first 
husband  had  died  after  a  lengthy  battle  with  kidney 
disease  two  decades  earlier.]  /  :cish  I  could  avoid  sueh, 
but  who  knows?!  1  sincerely  pray  that  she  can  and  will  re- 
spond without  undue  stress  and  bitterness.   I  truly  love 
her: 

Five  months  later  he  expressed:  /  have  experienced 
little  pain  but  1  must  admit  that  I  cannot  seem  to  acquire 
very  much  physical  strength.  1  tire  easily  and  have  some 
light  dizziness  at  times.  But  I'm  not  going  to  worry  about 
what  may  happen.  If  I  remain  in  mortality,  I  will  be  with 
Bessie.  If  I  go.  I  will  be  with  Mom.  Either  way  I  cannot  L 


Tht  Botched  Alaska  'Trip 

Regardless  of  his  health,  Dad's  plans  tor  their 
198(->  Alaska  trip  remained  priority  one.    1  he) 
finally  found  another  couple  to  tra\  el  with  but 
once  begun,  the  trip  soured  quickly.  Personalit)  conflicts 
with  the  other  woman  J\ic\  Dad's  poor  health  under- 
mined any  enjoyment  he  might  have  felt  while  tra\  i 
ing  with  Bessie  in  his  beloved  c  anada.  (I  le  bailed  out 
before  reaching  Alaska.) 

t  )n  8  ^UgUSl  1986,  V\  hile  all  alone  in  room  "212  at 

tlu'  Mackenzie  Inn  in  I  ort  St  lohn.  British  t  olumbia 
l  )ad  deje(  tedly  recorded  the  untimel)  end  to  w  hat 
would  have  been  his  final  Alaska  trip 

i  luly  28th  Be  I  /  joint 

Peterson  as 

Alaska.  We  utilized  then  5th-\ 
made  suitable  a\  H 


me  pretty  strong  words  over  the  use  of  the 
vered  that  she  is  a  strong-willed, 
and  selfish  person.  She  becomes  inconsiderate  of 

others  and  I  must  admit  that  my  dislike  for  her  grew  a  great 
deal  in  the  six  days  we  travelled  together.  Even  Bessie  had 
some  friction  with  her.  However,  I  state  here  that  Nick  was 
•  1/  cooperative  and  considerate.  We  had  no  negative 
conflict  with  him  at  all.  I  respect  him  for  tolerating  a  wife 
who  has  such  negative  characteristics. 

Now  another  matter  took  place,  which  I  hoped  would  not. 
It  was  this  —  /  grew  physically  unable  to  continue  as  my 
physical  ailments  became  very  apparent.  1  was  subjected  to 
a  great  deal  of  bouncing  while  riding  within  the  camper. 
This  created  severe  back  and  leg  pain.  I  believe  I  could  have 
managed,  however,  by  using  caution  in  traveling  long 
distances  and  by  the  careful  use  of  proper  medication.  This  I 
intended  to  do  but  Barbara  made  it  very  clear  that  she  did 
not  approve  of  my  proceeding  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future. 

I  could  understand  her  attitude  of  concern  very  well  but 
she  made  it  very  manifest  that  a  great  part  of  her  feelings 
were  of  self  concern  and  she  did  not  want  me  to  continue. 

Now  I  state  here  that  I  did  not  voluntarily  concede  to  her 
wishes  but  rather  I  preferred  to  be  away  from  her  even  if  it 
meant  my  returning  home.   There,  1  could  balance  my 
physical  needs  for  better. 

Bessie  was  faced  with  a  decision  there  as  to  whether  to 
complete  the  trip  but  she  hated  to  leave  me  alone,  especially 
when  I  was  having  physical  distress.  But  I  counselled  with 
her  and  assured  her  that  I  would  be  OK.   She  then,  very 
reluctantly,  joined  the  Petersons  and  continued  on. 

....  The  next  month  will  no  doubt  be  lonely  and  frus- 
trating as  I  await  Bessie's  return.  I  will  try  to  recuperate 
and  expect  to  be  as  normal  as  I  can.  I  will  miss  her  very, 
very  much.  I  do  love  her.  .  .  .  This  cancellation  of  the  Al-Can 
trip  is  very  disappointing.12 

A  week  into  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  six- 
week  trip,  Dad  flew  alone  from  Fort  St.  John  to  Edmon- 
ton, Canada,  then  to  Salt  Lake  City,  leaving  Bessie  to 
continue  on  with  the  Petersons.  At  home  he  didn't  feel 
will  and  miserably  watched  television  or  just  puttered 
■l round.  And  he  was  lonely.  He  missed  Bessie  very 
much.  She  called  several  times  during  the  next  week. 
I  i\  e  days  .liter  returning  home  Dad  wrote  of  one  call: 

She  was  obviously  upset  and  wished  she  were  here  with 
me.   However,  I  urged  her  to  continue  on  and  visit  McKiuley 
Park,  then  if  she  wished,  I  would  pay  for  her  trip  home  />i/ 
plane.  I  don't  know  what  s//<-  will  elect  to  do  but  regardless, 
II  be  a  homeward  bouutl  experience  in  any  case. 


1  have  missed  her  a  great  deal  and  I  know  I  need  her  near 
to  me.  I've  grown  to  depend  upon  her  companionship,  which 
is  very  precious  to  me.1* 

Bessie,  missing  Dad,  too,  flew  home  from  Anchor- 
age, Alaska.  They  were  happy  to  be  reunited  but  it 
was  a  disappointing,  expensive  conclusion  to  their 
long-anticipated  Canada-Alaska  trip  together. 

Even  though  Dad's  health  was  on  a  continual  decline 
during  the  next  few  years,  he  never  gave  up  planning 
for  another  Alaska  trip.  His  many  Alaska-oriented 
journal  entries  bear  witness  to  the  magnetic  pull  the 
north  country  had  on  his  soul  .  Even  in  1988,  the  year 
before  his  death,  after  he  and  Bessie  had  been  forced  to 
cancel  short  trips  because  of  his  physical  condition,  he 
still  made  plans  for  Alaska.  In  January  1988  he  wrote: 

/  am  planning  to  go  to  Canada  and  Alaska  this  next 
summer.  Bessie  apparently  does  not  wish  to  go,  but  whether 
or  not,  I  expect  to  go  even  ifl  must  go  alone.  .  .  .  I  realize 
this  desire  is  an  obsession  with  me  but  I  -would  like  to  go  one 
more  time.14 

As  each  of  his  final  summers  rolled  around,  though, 
the  stark  reality  of  his  poor  health  ultimately  erased 
fulfillment  of  his  Alaska  dreams.  Undeterred,  he 
dreamed  on.  Even  in  his  final  months,  when  his  bone 
cancer  was  advancing  quickly,  he  still  hoped  for, 
reached  for,  dreamed  of  Alaska. 

"/';;;  still  planning  on  Can-Al  next  year  in  Aug  &  Sept." 
he  wrote  on  26  Dec.  1988.  "1  do  not  know  just  how  this 
will  be  done,  but  I'm  making  tentative  plans  anyway. 


Seasonal  Preparations 

C7las\iback.  Journal  ]V.  p.  14-7' 

At  this  time,  in  1987,  one  can  obtain  just  about 
any  life-sustaining  item  that  is  normally 
needed  or  desired.  Of  course,  money  is  re- 
quired to  do  this;  however,  I  can't  help  but  reflect  back 
through  the  years  and  note  the  immense  contrast  be- 
tween then  and  now. 

One  of  the  more  very  evident  situations  is  the  im- 
mediate availability  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  common  supermarket.  Years  ago,  these  were  not  to 
be  had  except  in  the  local  season  of  production.  There- 
fore, it  became  necessary  and  wise  to  store  such  by 
canning,  drying,  or  cool  storing.  By  doing  this,  each 
item  could  be  made  available  the  year  around,  but  it  no 
longer  classified  as  fresh. 
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1970s  photos  of  Bessie  and  her  home  at  235  West  Center  Street  in  Logan, 
Utah,  where  she  and  Dad  lived.  The  Alvord  home  is  located  in  a  Lovely, 
historic  neighborhood,  which  includes  many  large,  gracious  homes  built  by 
Logan's  earliest  residents  —  all  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Logan  First  Ward. 
The  home  originally  belonged  to  the  parents  of  Bessie's  first  husband,  Allen 
Alvord.  It  still  has  a  large,  well-preserved  barn  in  the  back  and  originally 
included  a  large  portion  of  land  in  the  rear.  Alan's  Grandpa  Alvord  bred  and 
raised  horses,  which  he  shipped  to  Kentucky  for  sale.  Allen  and  Bessie 
moved  into  the  home  in  1945,  when  his  father  was  in  his  early  80s  and 
needed  assistance.  They  took  care  of  him  for  three  years  until  his  death 


Other  things  were  stored  as  well.  Common  fire- 
wood was  a  dire  necessity  and  several  cords  were  pre- 
wired for  use  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  Some 
was  used  for  kitchen  stove  heating  during  the  entire 
wear. 

I  well  remember  when  I  assisted  my  father  as  we  cut 
large  blocks  of  ice  from  an  open  pond.  These  were 
muled  to  a  small,  frame  building,  which  was  about 
|wo-thirds  full  of  sawdust.  The  ice  was  carefully 
>acked  into  the  sawdust  where  it  would  remain  almost 
Intact  until  it  was  removed  as  needed  in  the  warm 
tenths  of  the  summer. 

Year-round  food  for  animals  was  also  necessary.  I  or 
[vinter  feed,  we  stored  hay  in  large  haystacks  and  grain 
|n  granaries  for  animals  use.  Salt  for  the  I  attle  w  as  ,ilso 
storage  item. 
For  our  own  winter  food  supply  we  butchered  a 
tow,  a  pig,  some  turkeys,  t  hickens,  or  geese  duril 


cold  weather  in  the  fall.    The  meat  was  then  placed  in  a 
cool  shed  and  was  used  as  needed  until  the  supply  ran 
out.  If  warm  weather  came  prematurely  the  existing 
supply  w  as  either  canned  or  bottled  or  w  as  di\  ided 

among  family  or  friends, 

I  often  W  onder  which  time  w  as  or  is  the  better.  Ad- 
mittedly it  is  great  to  be  able  to  obtain  almost  an)  food 
now,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  seasonal  foods  oi 

years  ago  were  appreciated  a  great  deal  more.    Further- 
more, it  did  not  seem  to  be  such  a  constant  financial 

burden. 

Well,  maybe  I'm  |ust  a  little  bit  old  fashioned  —  in 
fact,  probabl)  quite  a  bit 


Bath  Tub  Btuts 

ITlashback,  Journal  3V.  p.  i-j-i' 

My  w  ord  Verse,  \  ou  can't  use  that!!"  This  sud- 
den ^nd  definitive  remark  was  made  by 
Bessie  after  she  had  stepped  into  the  bath- 
room where  I  was  taking  a  needed  bath. 

I  had,  as  usual,  simply  filled  the  tub  with  warm, 
sudsy  w  ater.  Then  I  slowly  lowered  myself  into  the 
w  arm  solution.  After  having  done  so,  I  picked  up  a 
rag,  which  lay  upon  the  edge  of  the  tub.  1  then  simply 
started  to  soak  and  clean  my  head  by  squeezing  the 
water  from  the  rag  and  letting  it  cover  my  entire  head. 
It  was  then  that  Bessie  needed  an  article  from  the 


bathroom  she  stepped  inside  to  get  such. 

"You  be  sure  and  wash  your  head  and  scrub  your 
hair,    she  at  first  exclaimed. 

"OK,  OK,"  I  replied  somewhat  grumpily.  Thereupor 
I  raised  the  rag  to  my  head  and  vigorouslv  wiped. 
With  a  gasp  she  then  made  the  expressive  remark 
recorded  above. 

"Well  what  is  wrong?"  I  quickly  asked. 

"Good  Heavens,  that  rag  you  are  using  is  the  same 
one  I  just  used  to  clean  the  toilet." 

I've  decided  it  is  best  to  go  solitary  into  a  bathroom 
then  my  choice  of  washrag  w^ould  not  matter.  In  this 
case,  I  probably  would  not  have  known  the  difference. 
Anyway,  my  sparse  hair  needs  fertilizing. 


Artwork  by  Debra  Davis  Nelson 


"  I     *he«    sir*p\u     staged     +o    £>oak     a^     c\eam 

4W*    <-*3    and    letting   &   cove.*-   m*    en-ro-e 
Uead...w 
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|Dad  and  Bessie  playing 

'Chubbie  Bunnies"  at  our 
|house,  27  April  1987. 

Bessie  was  a  good  sport  when  it 
Icame  to  rolling  with  Dad's  sense  of 
Ihumor.  Here  they  are  playing 

"Chubbie  Bunnies"  a  game  where 
Ithe  winner  is  the  one  who  can  stuff 
[the  most  marshmallows  in  his 

iouth  and  still  enunciate  the 
|words,  "Chubbie  Bunnies."  Bessie 

also  joined  Dad  in  leg  wrestling 
[tournaments  and  harmonica  com- 
Ipetitions. 


Sht  Didn't  O^itt  CMakt  Jr.' 


m 


CTlashback.  Journal  ITi,  p.  I3<s> 

ell  Honey,  what  would  you  like  for  break- 
fast?" Bessie  asked  as  we  prepared  to  eat. 


"Oh  the  same,  I  guess,  just  be  sure  to  include  the 
Igrapefruit,"  I  replied. 

Therefore  she  proceeded  to  supply  a  simple  meal  of 
(prepared  cereal,  a  warm  drink  for  herself,  milk  for  me, 
and,  of  course,  the  prepared  grapefruit. 

We  were  quietly  consuming  this  when  the  telephone, 
lin  the  front  room,  began  ringing.  Bessie  answered  it 
and  while  so  doing  I  decided  to  have  a  little  fun.  So,  I 
poured  a  generous  amount  of  table  salt  in  her  halt- 
leaten  cereal.    Then  I  sat  back  and  awaited  her  return  to 
the  table.  As  this  took  place,  she  told  me  her  sister, 
Carma,  wanted  a  little  help  in  finishing  an  afghan. 

Bessie  sat  down  and  promptly  took  a  large  spoonful 
lot'  the  treated  cereal.  She  half-swallowed  it,  then  real- 
lized  that  I  had  doctored  it. 

She  immediately  arose  and  started  for  me,  but  I  v\  as 

I already  retreating  to  the  nearln  bedroom.    Bui  she 

caught  me  and  repeatedly  heat  upon  mj  back.  I  was 

laughing  and  laughing  .is  she  did  this. 

Presently  she  returned  to  the  table  and  said.  "Well 


I'm  going  to  have  a  slice  of  toast;  \  ou  probably  haven't 
done  anything  to  that." 

While  she  was  occupied  in  preparing  the  bread,  1 
quietly  salted  the  warm  drink,  which  was  still  upon 
the  table.  She  did  not  see  me  as  I  rendered  this  second 
application. 

When  she  returned  to  the  table  and  took  a  sip  or 
two  from  the  cup,  I  began  to  laugh  again. 

"Well  what  is  so  funny  now1"  she  enjoined. 

"Oh  nothing  that  I  can  talk  about,"  I  haltingly 
replied. 

I  hen  she  took  another  long  sip.  w  hich  consisted  ot 
the  dregs  of  the  cup.   I  hen  it  happened  again,  only 
worse!  She  acquired  a  nasty  and  surprised  expression 

On  her  face  and  then  all  that  was  m  her  mouth  came 
gushing  forth  o\  er  the  table  and  Moor. 

t  mce  again  I  burst  out  laughing  and  again  she  ga\  e 

(  base   but  this  time  she  did  not  pursue  me  \  er\  tar 

"Oh  dear,  l'\  e  got  to  go  to  the  bathroom"  she  ex<  itedl) 

exclaimed 

l  hereupon  she  started  a*,  ross  the  room  heading  for 
the  seclusion  ol  the  bathroom    Well,  she  didn  t  make  it 
m  time. 

I  (owever,  time  was  on  m\  side  as  she  mentalh 

cooled  off  while  taking  a  necessar)  sho^  er 
I  expet  t  her  to  get  e>  en!!l 
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Tamily  SXcctptanct 

In  August,  1CW,  Dad  and  Bessie  hosted  different 
Al\  ord  and  Davis  groups  of  family  members  at 
\  arious  times  over  a  two-week  period  in  their 
home  at  233  West  Center  in  Logan.   Brian  and  Jackie 
and  their  children  stayed  with  them  for  a  few  days 
\  isiting  from  Seattle.  And  all  of  Bessie's  descendants 
converged  for  a  10-day  visit  centered  around  a  reunion 
and  a  funeral. 

Dad  wrote  in  the  midst  of  all  the  family  hoopla,  "It 
has  been  hectic  but  very  enjoyable.  It  scans  incredible  how 
Bessie's  family  accept  me  so  well  and  how  Mom's  and  my 
kids  accept  Bessie.  It  is  all  very,  very  heartwarming.17 

Not  only  did  Dad  get  along  well  with  Bessie's  chil- 
dren, but  he  was  warmly  accepted  by  her  extended 
family  as  well.  Bessie  had  been  single  for  19  years 
and  had  done  exceptionally  well  raising  and  support- 
ing her  children  and  managing  her  home.  Her  ex- 
tended family  naturally  felt  protective  of  her  welfare 
and  wanted  only  the  best  for  this  delightful  woman, 
who  had  been  such  a  tremendous  exam- 
ple of  single  womanhood.  That  they 
seemed  to  like  Dad  was  gratifying  for 
him.  And  he  liked  them,  too.  In  his  jour- 
nal he  recorded  many  entries  expressing 
his  affection  for  Bessie's  folk  —  the 
Glousers,  Niederhauserns,  and  Alvords. 

As  for  our  family  liking  Bessie,  what  was 
there  NOT  to  like.  She  was  so  easy  to  love. 
And  we  were  all  grateful  for  her  warm  com- 
panionship with  Dad,  her  good  humor,  and 
her  selfless  service. 


his  pickup  (What?  Seatbelts?  Mo  way,  not  when  there's  a 
fun  camper  to  play  and  lounge  in). 

We  arrived  at  their  house  on  Center  Street  and  Jenny  an 
1  (now  happily  ice  cream  satiated)  tumbled  out  of  the  camper 
and  ran  off  to  the  back  yard  to  play.  I  think  it  was  maybe 
two  minutes  before  Grandpa  —  in  that  not-very-happy 
Grandpa  voice  of  his  —called  us  into  the  house  and  sat  us 
down.  In  a  stern,  but  still  loving  way,  he  admonished  us  for 
not  once  saying  thank  you  to  him  or  Bessie  for  the  ride  or  the 
ice  cream. 

1  remember  how  both  jenny  and  1  were  in  tears,  feeling  so 
ashamed.  We  hugged  Grandpa  and  Bessie,  choked  out  some 
mumbling  apologies  and  gratitudes,  and  slunk  out  the  back 
door  again. 

Silver  lining?  1  am  (hopefully)  now  the  most  prolific 
thanks-giver  ever.  I  love  that  I  had  a  Grandpa  who  loved  me 
enough  to  admonish  me  away  from  selfish  ignorance.  I  am 
so  grateful  for  this  and  his  many  other  teachings,  most  of 
which  I  don't  remember,  but  I  know  helped  shape  who  1  am 
today.18 


&.  lX\ 
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<SL  Ltsson  Ltarntd 

Tawny  Davis,  Brian  and  Jackie's  daughter, 
recorded  a  lesson  she  and  Jenny  learned  from 
their  Grandpa  Davis  and  Bessie: 
When  I  was  about  15  and  jenny  was  about  13  we  were 
visiting  Grandpa  and  Bessie  and  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
rule  home  with  them  from  a  family  gathering  that  1  now 
don't  remember  at  all.  But  what  I  do  remember  well  was 
Grandpa  and  Bessie  stopping  on  the  way  home  and  buying 
some  k  e  (  renin  treats  for  jenny  and  me.   We  happily  got  our 
u  e  i  ream  and  got  back  into  the  little  camper  on  the  back  of 
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note  from 
Jenny  Davis  may  have 

een  written  during  the  same  \  isil 

when  she  and  Tawny  were  admonished  to 

express  gratitude  by  their  Grandpa  Davis,  August  1987 
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Prostate  Surgery 

Recognizing  his  bone  cancer  was  worsening, 
Dad  finally  decided  to  submit  to  what  he 
referred  to  as  the  "indignity  of  emasculation"19 
Iprostate  surgery)  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
Lancer-causing  male  hormones  in  his  system. 

The  out-patient  procedure  was  performed  on  25 
Uug.  1986,  not  long  after  his  return  from  Canada.20 
L\fter  a  normal  recovery  for  a  man  of  his  age,  his 
general  health  improved  —  several  of  his  nagging 
symptoms  abated  for  a  while  and,  gratefully,  his  bone 
Lancer  went  into  remission  briefly.21   He  generally  felt 
Somewhat  better  for  a  while. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  (but  common)  residual  effects 
)f  his  prostate  surgery  was  urinary  incontinence.  It 
?ecame  necessary  for  him  to  use  part  of  a  disposable 
liaper  to  prevent  visible  leakage.  (This  was  before  the 
lays  of  commercially  available  adult  incontinence 
>roducts.)  Dad  wrote  the  following  Flashback  describ- 
ing a  humorous  incident  associated  with  his  diaper  use. 


£My  &postasy  —  Almost 

ITlashback.  Journal  IV.  p.  nV 

wish  to  relate  a  justifiable  reason  for  terminating 
membership  in  our  church  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  true  account: 
Yesterday  [in  1988]  was  a  typical  Sunday  in  our 
ward.  Bessie  and  1  took  active  part  in  the  various 

eetings.  I  even  taught  a  very  serious  lesson  in  my 
High  Priest  class.  After  all  this  we  returned  home,  had 
b  late  dinner,  then  prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  center 
and  join  about  75  others  who  were  practicing,  as  a 
choir,  to  render  special  music  at  our  stake  conference  to 
be  held  next  month. 

Now  the  following  for  background  purposes: 
Recently  1  underwent  a  serious  operation  whi<  h,  .is 
of  this  time,  has  left  me  unable  to  completely  control 
my  water  works.  So  I've  been  forced  to  utilize  a  hall 
section  of  a  baby  diaper  to  insure  that  my  problem  can 
be  handled. 

After  choir  practice,  we  returned  home  and  relaxi  d 
for  a  short  time  before  going  to  bed.   Bessie  was  making 
a  telephone  call  and  while  doing  so,  I  simpl)  made  .i 
routine  journey  to  the  bathroom.   I  w  .is  sho<  ked  to 
realize  that  my  protective  pad  was  missing!!  I 


searched  my  trouser  legs  and  around  my  waist  —  no 
pad!  Then  I  retraced  my  steps  in  the  rest  of  the  house 
—  still  no  pad! 

Then  I  somewhat  shamefully  approached  Bessie 
and  I  told  her  of  my  dilemma. 

"Well  forget  it,  use  another  one,"  she  replied. 

"That  sounds  okay,  but  what  if  I  lost  the  darn  thing 
while  I  was  at  choir  practice?" 

Well  so  what,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  baby  had  lost  it," 
she  said. 

"Bessie,  you  will  recall  that  there  were  no  babies 
present.  If  I  lost  that  blasted  pad  there,  several  people 
would  have  noticed." 

"Well  honey,  stop  worrying  about  it,  we've  got  more 
pads,"  she  tried  to  assure  me. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  how  will  I  ever  face  all  those  peo- 
ple again?  I  simply  could  not  do  it." 

"What  will  you  do  then?"  she  asked. 

I  resolutely  replied, "  We  could  move  to  a  remote 
area  far  from  here  and  assume  different  names  or 
apostatize  from  the  church!" 

"Honey,  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  but  don't  let  it  get  you 
down,"  Bessie  uttered  in  true  consideration  and  in  u\n 
effort  to  sooth  my  concern. 

Well,  Bessie  finally  found  the  elusive  pad.   It  was 
King  on  the  floor  where  she  and  I  had  been  kneeling  as 
we  said  our  evening  prayers. 


A 


St^tn  or  St\>tntij? 

t  this  time,  as  I  compose  this  brief  entry,  I  am 
70  years  ot  age.   I  recall  when  1  was  only  7 
years  old  and  it  was  m\  dut)  to  keep  the 
WOOdbox  tilled  with  firewood  tor  the  kitchen  Stove  .\nd 
the  round,  Charter  Oak  Heater.    lb  me  it  seemed  to  be 
hard,  demanding  labor  as  I  split,  then  carried  the  pre- 
pared fuel  to  the  box  near  the  stove  or  heater    1  re- 
sented the  chore  itnd  always  felt  that  someda)  I  would 
stop  doing  su<  h 

Well,  now  mam  years  later,  I  am  agam  preparing 
wood  m^\  carr)  ing  the  same  to  a  fireplace  in  Bessie  s 
and  my  home  at  235  \\  c  enter  in  I  ogan    \K  tick*  r 

rebels  and  m\  arthritis  acts  up  but  I  still  ha\e  to  do  the 

same  work. 

\\  hen  a  child,  l  had  no  ph\  sical  impairments  but 
im  youthful  inconsideration  ran  rampant,   today,  the 

situations  h.n  e  ie\  ersed. 
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Versal  L.  Davis  Reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  —  19  July  1986 

(Dad,  Bessie,  and  the  VLD  children  are  listed  in  bold  face  below.  Missing  Davis  siblings:  LaVel,  Brent,  and  Brian.) 


1 .  Richard  E  Bird  (Twila) 

2.  Shalyce  Clark  (Tami) 

3.  Jon  Davis  (Lauris) 

4.  Twila  Davis  Bird 

5.  Marci  Davis  (l.auris) 

6.  Rachel  Nelson  (Deb) 

7.  Debra  Davis  Nelson 
H.  Lauris  Hall  Davis 

9.  Austin  1  ).ivis  (Duane) 

10.  Dorothy  Minkler  Davis  (Lauris) 

flashbacks 


11.  Jim  Davis  (Lauris) 

12.  Tiffany  Bird  (Twila) 

13.  Anna  Nelson  (Deb) 

14.  Ashley  Davis  (Duane) 

15.  Melanie  Anderson  Davis  (Duane) 

16.  Versal  LaVel  Davis 

17.  Estelle  Davis  (Brent) 

18.  Bessie  Alvord  Davis 
L9.   [risha  Bird  (Twila) 
20.    Travis  Bird  (Twila) 
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21.  Lyle  Davis  (LaVel) 

22.  Colleen  Olsen  Davis  (LaVel) 

23.  Duane  Davis 

24.  Tami  Dee  Clark  (Tami) 

25.  Tami  Davis  Clark 

26.  Trey  Nelson  (Deb) 

27.  Heather  Bird  (Twila) 

28.  Christine  Davis  (LaVel) 

29.  Jared  Clark  (Tami) 

30.  Raquelle  Bird  (Twila) 
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The.  Glut  was  Gont 

rom  my  perspective  it  seemed  that  when  Mom 
died,  the  glue  that  held  our  family  together 
(collectively  and  individually)  was  gone,  at  least 
emporarily. 

It  had  been  Mom  who  coordinated  family  get-to- 
ethers,  cheered  us  on  in  our  individual  pursuits, 
ounseled  us  when  we  sought  advice.  She  had  remem- 
ered  birthdays,  recorded  the  details  of  our  lives,  and 
erved  as  the  conduit  for  all  family  communications, 
he  had  kept  us  informed  of  each  other's  successes  and 
hallenges.  She  had  welcomed  our  children  with  open 
rms  and  big,  squishy  hugs.  She  had  been  our  spiritual 
nchor. 

None  of  this  diminished  Dad.  He  simply  filled  a 
ifferent,  equally  important  role.  Mom  had  been  the 
urturer;  he  had  been  the  provider.  With  her  gone  we 
new  he  continued  to  love  us  —  would  be  there  for  us 
but  our  mother's  warmth  was  missing. 
You'd  think  that  as  fully  grown  adults,  with  families 
f  our  own,  we  would  have  coped  better  but  for  some 
eason,  after  Mom's  death,  several  of  us  seemed  to  just 
et  go.  For  some  of  us,  our  will  to  do  battle  with  private 
dversities  seemed  to  crumble.  However,  not  all  indi- 
idual  and  family  crises  at  that  time  were  of  our  own 
oing;  some  were  beyond  our  control. 
During  Dad's  four  years  of  mortality  following 
om's  death,  he  agonized  over  family  matters  involv- 
ng  infidelity,  heart  attack,  divorce,  business  failure, 
avis  tumors  (new  and  recurring),  miscarriage,  job- 
essness,  excommunication,  financial  reverses,  and 
olon  cancer.    Regardless  of  their  causes,  our  family's 
hallenges  caused  Dad  great  angst.  He  expressed 
earning  for  Mom's  presence.  He  missed  counseling 
Iwith  her  regarding  our  needs. 

"/  do  miss  Mom  very,  very  much,  especially  at  times  like 
this,"  he  wrote  after  recording  disturbing  news  of  the 
personal  trials  of  several  family  members  in  October 
1987.22    On  another  occasion,  when  considering 
whether  to  cushion  several  children  in  financial  trouble, 
he  recorded,  /  surely  wish  Mom  were  with  me  to  help  make 
these  sobering  decisions,  ami  yet,  I'm  glad  she  is  not  burdened 
with  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  me  now."      At  <i 
time  when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  Dad  doled  out  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  help  some  of  us. 

In  August  1988,  when  Dad  received  a  call  from  [key, 
who  told  him  Deb  had  a  redevelopment  ol  carotid 


tumors  on  each  side  of  her  neck,  he  was  shocked  and 
soberly  recorded:  "It  seems  incredible  that  such  is  to  be 
faced  again.  I  actually  broke  down  and  cried  uncontrollably 
for  some  time.  .  .  .  I  certainly  miss  Mom  at  crucial  times 
such  as  these.  I'm  sure  she  is  aware  but  I  wish  I  could  take 
her  in  my  arms  and  confide  with  her."24 

Bessie  was  a  huge  support  and  Dad  made  a  point  of 
mentioning  her  continuing  concern  and  kindness  in  his 
journal,  but  where  his  own  children  were  concerned, 
he  knew  no  one  could  replace  Mom.  He  mourned  her 
absence.  He  mourned  our  shortcomings,  which  even 
in  the  privacy  of  his  journal  he  never  criticized.  And 
he  mourned  our  challenges,  which  he  took  to  heart  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  He  internalized  our  pain  and  our 
adversities  affected  his  heart  —  literally.  In  a  journal 
entry  filled  with  concern  over  two  of  his  children,  he 
concluded:  I'm  very  worried  about  their  future.   But  I 
must  stop  getting  uptight  —  it  causes  me  to  have  too  much 
stress  on  my  old  ticker. 

Dad  didn't  stay  in  the  dumps  for  long.  He  bounced 
back  and  the  pages  of  his  journal  are  filled  with  love 
and  pride  for  us.  In  one  entry  he  listed  some  concerns 
he  had  for  a  few  family  members  then  he  specifically 
mentioned  each  of  his  children  and  wrote  of  the 
strengths  he  saw  in  each  individual.  He  concluded  b) 
saying:  It  is  comforting  to  realize  that  Mom's  and  my  eight 
descendants  are  reputable  and  responsible  individuals.  Also 
the  partners  of  each  are  helpful  in  many,  many  ways.  This 
extends  to  all  thegrandkids  as  well. 


Tishing  Thtraptj  Tadis 

Fishing  had  been  Dad's  preferred  recreation  and 
mental  therapy  for  main  years    In  times  ol 
stress  his  soul  craved  the  solitude  <md  relaxation 
the  gentle  sport  provided.  But  he  found  that  e\  en  this 
refuge  was  slow  l\  fading  tor  his  fragile  heart  balked  .it 

even  the  slightest  exertion. 

Yesterday  I  joined  Reed  Johnson  and  I  yle  as  i 
on  Condie  Reset        he  wrote  in  Jul)  1987.    Ourluckx 
fantastu  as  we  quickly  caught  our  3  limit 
again  I  was  unable  to  Idol  much  in  a  : 
so  disappointing.  I  cannot  even  attach  the  boat  and  I 
mu  truck.  All  la->t  night  I  seemed  utl 

veak  today 

( >u  .i  similar  occasion,  .1  yeai  latei  he  recorded 
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Dad  teaches  grandsons  Travis  Bird  (left)  and  Lyle  Davis 
(right)  how  to  cook  fresh  trout  (a  culinary  talent  he  had  per- 
fected) at  the  Davis  family  reunion  in  Grand  Lake,  Colorado,  18  July 
1986.  Dad's  fried  trout  were  the  best  fish  1  ever  tasted. 


/'(•  very  long  before  I  am  with  Mom.n 

In  addition  to  his  weak,  heart,  Dad  also  battled  othe 
ailments.  In  July  1988  he  developed  a  painful  and  debil 
itating  case  of  shingles."  And  his  diabetes,  which  had 
seemed  under  control  for  a  while,  began  to  escalate  ou 
of  control  that  year,  too.  He  was  put  on  a  new  medica- 
tion to  try  to  bring  his  blood  sugar  count  down.32 

Frequently,  after  discussing  a  new  downturn  in  his 
health  or  listing  a  new  ailment,  Dad  philosophically 
concluded  with,  "But  such  is  life." 

And  he  continually  wondered  how  long  it  would  bt 
before  he'd  be  with  Mom  again.  He  knew  she  was 
waiting  and  anticipated  being  welcomed  by  her  and 
other  loved  ones. 


At  the  forepart  offline  I  managed  to  go  fishing  on  Condie 
Reservoir.  Bessie,  LaVel,  Lyle,  and  Reed  Johnson  joined  me 
as  we  utilized  my  boat  and  motor.  Our  success  rate  was 
perfect  as  each  time  zee  limited  out.  However,  I  must  admit 
that  even  fishing  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  difficult 
physical  effort.  The  loading  and  unloading  of  the  boat  is  a 
task  that  I  can  hardly  handle.  I'd  love  to  do  more  fishing  but 
the  plain  effort  of  loading  and  unloading  the  boat  is  becoming 
more  and  more  laborious.28 

The  weakness  from  his  heart  condition  also  pre- 
vented him  from  performing  routine  household  chores. 
Once,  discouraged  after  watching  Bessie  mow  the  lawn 
from  a  window  in  the  cool  interior  of  their  home,  Dad 
wrote  in  his  journal: 

All  is  well  here  at  home  except  that  I  seem  to  grow  much 
weaker  during  the  excessive  warm  weather.  Even  fishing 
does  not  entice  me  at  this  time.  I  hope  1  rebound,  however. 

Bessie  has  been  very  busy  taking  care  of  the  home  and 
yard.  1  am  astounded  at  her  physical  ability.  It  makes  me 
feel  somewhat  useless.  I  remember  what  Mom  said  when  she 
became  physically  unable  to  do  for  herself.  She  said,  "It's 
about  time  I  went  back  home. "  The  significance  somewhat 
applies  to  me 

Even  having  grandchildren  in  their  home  was  some- 
times too  much  for  Dad.  After  hosting  an  unusually 
large  group  of  family  members  for  a  10-day  stretch, 
Dad  wrote  how  the  added  stress  affected  him  physically: 

I've  experienced  considerable  weakness  and  chest  pain. 
I'm  sure  much  of  it  is  caused  by  the  confusion  and  extra 
noise.  I've  had  to  isolate  myse  ral  times 

I  don't  want  to  appear  negative  but  I  don't  think  it  will 

7\ 


jJow,  CM\j  Inability 

LTlashback,  late  80s.  Journal  JV.  p.  154- > 

I  don't  mean  to  boast,  but  in  my  youth  and  middle 
years  I  enjoyed  supreme  health  and  I  was  able  to 
physically  exert  to  great  lengths.  No  mountain 
was  too  high,  no  trail  too  long,  no  shovel  too  large.  A 
large  tree  was  just  a  welcome  challenge  to  cut  and 
make  into  saw  logs.  1  was  able  to  lift  10-gallon  milk 
cans  filled  with  milk.  These  I  would  carrv  bv  grasping 
one  in  my  left  hand  and  another  with  my  right.  Simi- 
lar strength-demanding  tasks  were  met  and  usually 
conquered. 

This  ability  continued  until  I  was  nearly  60  years  oi  i 
age.  Then  a  normal  tapering  off  became  evident.  But  j 
it  was  not  until  mv  heart  attack  in  1982  that  I  was 
robbed  of  normal  strength.  Since  then  I  have  slowly 
but  surely  lost  more  physical  prowess. 

At  this  time,  I  feel  so  terribly  frustrated  because  I 
can  do  very  little  physical  labor.  Even  walking  is  de- 
manding. Simple  lawn  mowing  is  virtually  impossible 
to  do.  Bending  down  or  getting  up  from  a  King  posi- 
tion on  the  floor  or  ground  is  a  chore.   I  can  hardly  ride 
a  common  bicycle.  Even  using  a  garden  hose  depletes 
my  strength  in  a  very  short  time. 

Why  must  this  be  and  how  much  worse  is  it  apt  to 
become? 

I  sincerely  hope  I  do  not  exist  for  a  long  time  if  such 
takes  place.   But,  who  can  read  the  future' 

I'm  still  \rr\  grateful  for  the  past. 
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)ad  and  Bessie  relax  at  our  home  in  Lakewood,  Colorado,  3  Feb.  1986.  Dad  expressed  his  appreciation  and  love  tor  Bessie  frequentl) 

i  his  journal.  He  especially  appreciated  her  tender  support  during  times  of  physical  or  emotional  stress.  Typical  \\  as  this  entry  dated  13  Aug. 
)987:    My  heart  continues  to  become  weaker.  I  use  nitro-glyerine  much  more  often  than  1  did  a  few  months  ago.  But.  I  do  not  fear  this.  Bessie  is  the  one  I 

mm  concerned  about.   She  is  truly  a  choice  individual.   I  pray  for  her  comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 


Lift  Winds  Down 

ast  week  I  finally  went  to  see  Dr.  Merrill  Dailies, 
Dad  wrote  in  his  journal  on  26  July  1987.  I've 
experienced  increasing  probs  with  my  ticker  and  I 
mtmised  Bessie  that  I  would  consult  him.  I  did  not  learn 
Anything  new.  My  diabetes  is  about  normal  and  my  bone 
:ancer  is  apparently  in  remission  at  this  time.  I  inquired 
ibout  possible  open  heart  surgery  but  I  am  afraid  such 
\vould  be  very,  very  expensive.  This  I  will  not  permit  unless 
mch  can  be  done  under  Medicare  limits.   Time  will  yet 
ietermine  my  course  of  action. 

Bessie  has  been  very,  very  considerate  about  matters  and 
respect  her  for  it.  She  is  a  very  choice  individual  and  I  lore 
her  for  it.  She,  of  course,  will  never  replace  Mom  but  I'm 
very  fortunate  to  have  her  companionship  at  this  needed 
time  in  my  life.33 

living  Up  Mission  Plans 

A  few  months  later  Dad  and  Bessie  returned  to  Dr. 
)aines'  office  to  consult  with  him  regarding  the  possi 
)lity  of  serving  a  mission.  I  le  advised  them  againsl 
jthe  venture. 

Bessie ,;,/,/  /  have  talked  some  oj  going  on  a  mission 


I  had  better  confer  with  a  doctor  first,  however.  Bessie  and  I 
had  a  very  serious  talk  with  Dr.  M.  Daines.  He  said  that  my 
health  was  too  uncertain  to  become  involved  in  such.  I'm 
disappointed  but  I'm  not  surprised.  Bessie  and  I  will  see 
what  develops  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime  we  will  do 
considerable  temple  work. 

My  actual  health  is  fair  at  this  time  but  I  do  experience 
lot  of  weakness  and  some  chest  pain.  Alt/  diabetic  problem  is 
bad  also  with  a  reading  of  204.  My  arthritis  is  minimal  and 
the  bone  cancer  is  very  stable.  So  I  could  be  wo>  - 

Giving  up  Work  at  Ace  Mill 

After  his  retirement  Dad  had  continued  to  do  odd 
jobs  ,it  Ace  Mill  when  the\  occasionally  called  tor  help. 
I  le  enjO)  ed  his  aSSOi  iation  with  the  shop  bunch,  telt 

valued  tor  the  skills  he  provided,  mu\  stashed  the  extra 
money  into  his  travel  fund  (tor  Alaska,  of  course),  hut 
the  time  finallj  came  \\  hen  he  realized  lie  simpl) 
could  no  longer  perform  the  work.  In  September 
he  finally  called  it  quits. 

/  ,•<•  been  working  a  bit  at    \l('  Mill  but  I  find  . 
Hculttodo.  I  suppose  I  should  finally 
such  activity   It  /s  soberin  lize  that 

)dng  (bi  .i  living  that  I  no\  .'  /  am 

almost  entirely  uselt 
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excursions 

hough  Dad  didn't  feel  topnotch  for  most  of 
their  married  life  together;  nonetheless,  he  and 
Bessie  did  quite 
a  bit  oi  traveling.  In 
February  1989,  the 
spring  before  he  died, 
when  he  was  feeling 
like  a  heart  attack  was 
imminent  (and  it  was), 
he  wrote: 

Next  summer  is 
highly  uncertain  as  I  ex- 
perience increased  health 
problems.  But  I  will  take 
it  a  day  at  a  time.  Per- 
haps I  may  go  to  Can-Al     & 
or  perhaps  not.  Even 
fishing  looks  speculative 
at  this  time. 

Bessie  lias  been  and  is 
very  helpful  in  joining 
me.  She  is  truly  a  com- 
mendable individual  and 
she  will  be  rewarded 
greatly  sometime.  Her 
promised  husband 
should  be  very  proud  of 
her. 

I  constantly  ask  my- 
self, "How  long  will  it 
be?  I'm  ready  any- 
time. "r 

And  a  month  later, 
in  March: 

I'm  still  planning  on 
tripping  around  as  much 
as  I  can  this  summer  and  fall.  I 
mandatory  with  me.   The  great 

and  always  has  been.  I  recall  how  Mom  &  I  joined  together 
for  such  pleasure  trips.  Bessie  is  helpful,  also. 

Once  Dad  and  Bessie  flew  with  a  tour  group  to 
spend  10  days  in  Mexico  (Feb.  '87)  where  they  visited 
Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico  City,  and  Acapulco.  They  also 
enjoyed  their  1986,  5,000-mile  Amtrak  train  trip  around 
the  Western  U.S..40    And  Dad  took  Bessie  to  the  Gila 
Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  (Feb.  1988)  to  introduce 


her  to  his  Indian  friends  and  share  mission  experience: 
with  her  on  the  sites  where  they  occurred.41  And,  of 
course,  their  Canada-Alaska  trip  (Aug.  1987,  summa- 
rized on  p.  367),  though  shortened,  had  still  been  an 

extensive  expedition.42 
Shorter  trips  included  Yel- 
lowstone (Sept.  1987)4'  and , 
long  road  trip  through  the 
northwest  (July  1988).44 

One  of  Dad's  favorite  ex- 
cursions, though,  was  right 
here  in  Utah.  On  30  June 
1987,  he  recorded: 

Recently  Bessie  and  I  re- 
turned to  Logan  as  we  drove 
over  a  road,  which  is  between 
Escalaute  and  Loa.  1  was  very  ' 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  roa,\ 
ascends  various  colorful  moun 
tains  to  an  elevation  of  almost 
10,000  feet.  I  didn't  realize 
that  such  beauty  existed  in  thii 
remote  area.  The  color  is  unbe- 
lievable and  pine  trees  are  in 


Center  photo:  Logan  Canyon  in  the  fall.  Although  Dad 
traveled  widely  and  appreciated  nature  w  hereever  he  found  it,  ht 
always  enjoyed  coming  back  home  to  the  beauty  available  within 
minutes  from  his  own  home. 

I  ower  right  photo:  Dad  indulges  in  silliness  with  Mickey 

Mouse  ears  he  and  Bessie  picked  up  in  Disneyland  during  their 
Amtrak  tour,  February  1986. 
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the  northern  and  higher  elevations. 

1  now  feel  I  have  seen  all  the  major  areas  of  Utah.  I 
firmly  state  here  that  Utah  has  a  greater  diversity  of  scenic 
splendor  than  any  state  I  have  ever  visited.4''  (Quite  a 
statement  from  a  man  so  beguiled  by  the  grandeur  of 
Alaska!) 

Of  course,  visits  to  children  and  grandchildren 
took  them  regularly  to  other  locations:  Texas,  Col- 
orado, Nevada,  Washington,  and  California.  Dad  and 
Bessie  were  on  the  road  a  great  deal. 


Returning  to  Bits  floats 

During  their  years  together  Dad  and  Bessie 
made  numerous  excursions  to  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  where  Dad's  roots  were  deeply 
planted.  Most  of  his  surviving  family  members  still 
lived  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  where  St. 
Anthony  is  located,  and  were  getting  well  along  in 


years.  Dad  felt  a  need  to  keep  in  touch  as  their  failing 
health  (and  his)  made  moments  spent  together  more 
precious. 

Beloved  relatives  they  made  a  point  of  visiting 
included:  Bert  and  Vera  Loveland  (Dad's  sister  and  her 
husband);  his  niece  Bernice  Wright  (a  daughter  of  his 
sister,  Merlie);  another  niece,  Damaris  Clark  (also  one 
of  Merlie's  daughters)  and  her  husband,  Vernon; 
Myrtle  Davis  (the  widow  of  Dad's  brother,  Wayne); 
and  Blaine  and  Alice  Singleton  (yet  another  niece,  a 
daughter  of  Dad's  sister,  Leatha). 

The  following  two  Flashbacks,  "Two  Silly  Dreams" 
and  "The  Rude  Red  Rooster,"  contain  references  to 
several  of  these  Davis  relatives. 


Trisha  Bird,  her  grandfather  Versal  L.  Davis,  his  niece 
Damaris  Olsen  Clark,  and  her  husband  Vernon  Clark  at  the 

Clark  home  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  April  1988. 

Dad  and  Bessie  invited  Trisha,  a  BYL  student  at  the  time,  to  join 
them  on  one  of  their  many  visits  to  St.  Anthony.  Dad  enjoyed 
showing  Trish  important,  old,  familv  sites  and  introducing  her  to  the 
Clarks  and  other  family  members.  Damaris  Clark  was  one  oi  Dad's 
sister  Merlie's  daughters  who  grew  up  with  him  on  the  old  home 
ranch.  The  Clarks  Frequently  visited  us  in  Logan  over  the  years. 
They  were  among  our  oldest,  most  continuous  family  friends 
(Bessie  took  this  photo.) 


Two  Silly  Drtams 

(flashback.  Journal  3V.  p.  ib^ 

Bessie  and  I  had  listened  to  the  regular  presenta- 
tion of  the  news  as  seen  on  TV  one  evening  in 
July  1987.  The  time  was  now  about  10:30  p.m. 

The  accounts  included  the  true  story  of  some  in- 
tense storm  damage  to  some  crops  in  the  Salt  Lake 
area.  After  learning  of  this,  Bessie  and  I  simply  went  to 
bed  as  usual.  But  1  must  have  been  thinking  of  the 
devastation  involved. 

In  my  dream  I  was  on  a  hiking  trip  in  some  high 
mountains,  which  overlooked  a  small  city  and  a  long, 
narrow  valley.  This  setting  was  similar  to  Logan  and 
Cache  Valley.  I  dreamed  that  Mom  was  with  me  and 
we  also  had  two  small  children  with  us.  The  two  kids, 
however,  were  not  any  of  our  own. 

We  had  walked  and  climbed  a  ways  along  the  steep 
mountainside  when  it  grew  dark  and  we  came  to  a 
small  cabin.  The  semi-darkness  was  caused  by  a  huge 
dark  cloud,  which  had  covered  the  entire  valley. 
I  elected  to  stop  and  partake  of  the  refuge  from  the  im- 
pending storm,  so  we  entered  the  vacant  cabin. 

After  having  done  so  we  all  spread  individual  sleep- 
ing bags  on  the  floor.  Thelma  and  the  kids  laved  down 
on  their  separate  bags.  I  went  to  the  open  door  and 
looked  out  upon  the  valley  as  the  town  rested  within 
such.  There  was  a  long,  well-defined  street  running 
lengthways  of  the  city  and  also  through  the  narrow 
valley.  I  watched  a  while  as  a  large  cloud  continued  to 
form  over  the  street. 

I  then  went  back  to  my  sleeping  bag  and  tried  to 
relax  but  could  not.  So  I  returned  to  view  the  valley 
again.  I  then  saw  the  most  incredible  sight  as  I  wit- 
nessed the  following: 

The  large  and  forbidding  cloud  had  turned  into  a 
well-defined  cyclone.  It  coursed  down  the  open  street 
as  it  headed  out  into  the  open  valley.  The  amazing 
part  was  that  it  was  being  towed  along  by  a  huge 
Clydesdale  horse,  which  was  firmly  harnessed  and 
hooked  to  a  long  rope  attached  to  the  narrow  funnel  of 
the  cyclone.  A  man  was  whipping  the  animal  as  it  pro- 
gressed in  huge  steps  toward  the  open  valley. 

I  feel  I  must  record  a  real-but-unreal  dream  I  had 
last  night  (March  16,  1988).  1  am  concerned  a  bit 
be<  ause  the  incident  could  reflect  the  possibility  1 
am  becoming  a  bit  senile,  but  anyway,  here  goes: 


I  dreamed  I  was  a  young  man  about  12  years  of  age 
and  I  was  among  a  huge  group  of  singers  as  in  a  choir. 
I  was  supposed  to  say  a  fitting  word  now  and  then  to 
add  to  the  vocals.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  I  loudlv 
said,  "Quack,  Quack."  Then  at  the  end  of  another  short 
vocal  I  was  supposed  to  shout,  "Toot,  Toot."  But  I 
shouted,  "Quack,  Quack,"  again  and  I  was  publicly 
denounced  for  such. 

In  continuing  the  dream  the  scene  changed  and  I 
was  inside  a  long  bus.  I,  at  the  back,  and  was  plaving 
with  a  rope  lariat,  which  I  threw  up  the  aisle.  I 
dreamed  that  Bert  Loveland,  my  brother-in-law  said, 
"Stop  that." 

I  then  said  to  myself,  "I'll  do  what  I  please"  where- 
upon, I  started  to  cast  another  loop.  He  intercepted  m\ 
hand  and  therefore  stopped  me.  Then,  when  he  low- 
ered his  hand,  I  cast  the  loop  over  his  head.  I  then  tied 
the  loose  end  to  my  seat  and  ran.  He  tried  to  follow 
but  came  up  short.  I  then  started  to  laugh  in  mv  dream 
but  in  real-life,  too,  and  was  doing  so  when  I  awak- 
ened Bessie,  who  thought  I  was  having  a  heart  attack. 
I  laughed  intermittently  the  balance  of  the  night. 


Dad's  sister,  Vera,  and  her  husband,  Bert  Loveland,  1981. 

By  the  time  Dad  married  Bessie  he  and  his  older  sister,  Vera,  were 
the  only  living  siblings  in  a  family  of  eight  children.  Vera  Davis 
Loveland  and  her  husband,  Bert,  were  both  extremely  frail.  Dad's 
remarks  in  his  journal  following  several  different  St.  Anthonv  trips 
indicated  he  expected  he  would  never  see  them  again  in  this  life. 
However,  they  both  hung  on  much  longer  than  he  thought  they 
would.  Vera  finallv  passed  away  on  18  Nov.  1987  and  Bert  a  year 
later  on  29  Oct.  1988. 
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lllashback.  Journal  77),  p.  175) 

When  Bessie  and  I  were  on  our  way  north  to 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho  we  elected  to 
visit  with  Bernice  where  she  lives  south  of 
5t.  Anthony.  We  were  very  cordially  invited  to  remain 
or  the  night.  Bernice  has  been  very  thoughtful  in  all 
he  years  I've  known  her.  Thelma  and  I  chummed  with 
ier  and  Farrell  for  years  and  years.  I've  always  felt 
Comfortable  around  them.   But  now  the  story: 

"You  guys  can  sleep  in  this  room  where  you  always 
ave,"  Bernie  said  to  me. 

"Well  thanks,  Bernice,  I  know  where  you  mean,"  I 
eplied. 

So  I  directed  Bessie  into  the  large,  high-ceilinged, 
quaint  room.  Our  ordinary  bed  was  provided  with 
ormal  covers  etc.  We  simply  said  goodnight  to 
ernice  and  then  retired  for  the  night.  Sleep  was 
ormal  and  satisfying. 

We  were  both  sleeping  very  soundly  when  all  of  a 
udden  Bessie  excitedly  exclaimed,"  What  was  that 
loise? 

I  was  awakened  by  a  very  definite  and  unusual 
esonance  also.  But,  quickly,  I  recognized  the  source 
f  the  racket. 

I  turned  to  Bessie  and  said,"  Don't  let  it  alarm  you, 
t  is  only  an  early  rising  farmyard  rooster." 
"But  it  must  be  in  this  room,"  She  replied. 
"I  know  it  is  close  but  actually  the  old  cuss  is  just 
outside  that  open  window,"  I  said  as  I  tried  to  quiet 
essie  down. 
I  told  her  that  Bernice's  flock  of  chickens  had  ready 
access  to  the  entire  yard  surrounding  the  home  and 
other  buildings.  These  colorful  birds  were  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  a  common  strain  of  chicken.  They  are  large  red 
colored  specimens  and  are  also  prone  to  spread  out 
and  explore. 

It  probably  seemed  appropriate  to  this  large  old 
rooster  that  we  be  awakened  very  early  that  morning. 
The  alarm  was  extremely  loud  and  I  believe  the  old 
boy  must  have  had  a  megaphone  attached  to  his  beak. 
And  this  was  directed  at  our  open  window  by  which 
he  resolutely  stood.    I  he  feathered  alarm  clock  was 
noisy  but  after  all,  how  many  people  cau  claim  such  a 
distinct  honor  as  to  be  awakened  by  such  a  creature? 


Dad,  Bessie  and  Dad's  niece,  Bernice  Wright,  1987. 

Bernice,  \\  ho  was  near  Dad's  age  and  ol  the  same  jokester  tern 
perament,  had  always  been  one  ol  In--  famil)  favorites    I  heii  dose 
relationship  had  been  cemented  w  hen  the)  grew  up  together  on  the 
Davis  ranch.  As  older  teens  the)  had  chummed  in  the  same  group 
had  ribbed  ea<  h  other  constantly,  and  continued  t>>  remain  » lose 
throughout  their  lives   Bernice  died  on  11  Sep!  1988    ^  week  later 
I  )ad  nostalgic  .ill\  w  rote  In  his  journal 

I  a 
died  the  nighl 

,it  ///is  time  her  body  lies  in  the  V. 
such  i-  life  and  death. 

,itt;t  with 
date  with  Th 
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fJlashback,  Journal  Vol.  TV,  p.  no) 

Ooooh  Verse,  thai  is  nasty/'  Bessie  exclaimed  as 
she  threv\  the  covers  back  and  quickly  jumped 
out  of  bed.  Her  right  hand  was  clasped  over 
her  mouth  as  she  headed  tor  the  bathroom,  a  stringy 
sort  of  mucous  w  as  dripping  from  between  her  fingers. 

We  were  in  the  home  of  Bessie's  son,  Sid,  and  his 
w  i to.  Gloria,  in  Pocatello.  They  had  left  for  a  few  days 
and  Bessie  and  I  were  looking  after  matters  while  they 
were  av\  ay. 

Previous  to  this  Bessie  and  I  had  been  stricken  with 
common  colds.  Our  throats  were  still  rather  sore  and 
we  used  common  medications  to  help. 

We  had  both  retired  in  normal  manner  after  which 
Bessie  started  coughing  some.  She  reached  to  the  head 
of  the  bed  where  she  had  placed  a  bottle  of  spray 
Chloraseptic. 

She  grasped  the  bottle  and,  without  stopping, 
sprayed  inside  her  mouth  several  times.  It  was  then 
that  she  suddenly  made  the  definitive  remark  at  the 


beginning  of  this  account. 

After  she  returned  from  the  nearby  bathroom  she  rt 
turned  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  she  had  been  at  tht 
time  of  the  spray  effort.  She  turned  on  the  room  light, 
then  noticed  what  she  had  actually  done. 

There,  on  the  bed,  lay  a  bottle  of  Gloria's  foot  balm! 
It  was  in  a  similar  container  to  Bessie's  Chloraseptic. 
The  two  bottles  had  been  placed  together  on  the  shelf 
at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Needless  to  say,  I  laughed 
intermittently  the  rest  of  the  night.  And  eventually 
Bessie  snickered,  too. 


Sid  and  Gloria  Alvord  and  their  daughter,  Jennifer,  on  Dad 
and  Bessie's  wedding  day,  20  Aug.  1985. 

Sid  (Bessie's  only  son)  and  Gloria  lived  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  during 
Dad  and  Bessie's  four  years  together.  Whenever  the  older  couple 
traveled  north  they  usually  spent  a  day  or  two  with  the  Alvords, 
who  were  gracious  hosts. 

This  photo  was  taken  inside  Bessie's  home.  In  the  background  a 
few  antiques,  which  had  been  handed  down  through  the  Alvord  anc 
Glauser  families,  can  be  seen. 
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n  Oct.  1988,  Dad  was  selected  to  serve  as  president 
of  Chapter  466  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  (AARP)  with  Bessie  as  vice-pres- 
dent.  They  supervised  planning  and  organizing  of  the 
group's  meetings,  events,  and  special  functions.47 
Dad  noted  in  his  journal  on  6  March  1989: 
My  responsibility  as  president  of  the  local  Senior  Citi- 
zen's group  is  progressing  quite  well  and  I  feel  pretty  good 
hbout  it.  Our  chapter  membership  is  the  highest  (171)  that 
\t  has  ever  been.  I  truly  hope  matters  will  continue  to 
brogress.  I'll  be  singing  a  solo  next  week  at  a  state  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Ogden.  Wlien  will  I  stop  doing  such 
\singing]?iH 

Dad's  self-directed  question  reflected  his  mixed 
^urprise-pleasure-apprehension  regarding  the  ongoing 
nvitations  he  received  to  sing  solos  at  various  func- 
ions  despite  his  physical  frailties.  His  journal  entries 
during  his  last  few  years  indicate  he  performed  at  funer- 
als, sacrament  meetings,  senior  citizen  functions, 
wedding  receptions,  and  missionary  farewells.44 

We  all  enjoyed  feeding  Dad's  musical  bent.  He 
eemed  to  appreciate  our  gifts  of  audio  tapes,  cassette 
flayers,  and  boom  boxes.  He  loved  the  "oldies"  (30s 
nd  40s  music),  Tabernacle  Choir  renditions,  and  clas- 
sical compositions.  His  favorite  TV  programs  (other 
han  boxing  matches  —  gag-)  were  the  long-running 
'Lawrence  Welk  Show"  and  "Sing  Along  with  Mitch," 
n  early  60s  program,  which  featured  Mitch  Miller 
eading  an  all-male  chorus  and  the  home  television  au- 
ience  in  singing  popular  songs.  A  key  feature  of  the 
ommunity  sing-along  was  a  perky  ball,  which 
bounced  along  lyrics  projected  onto  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  in  time  with  the  music. 

Dad  never  warmed  to  "modern"  music.  In  his  opin- 
ion the  music  teens  listened  to  wasn't  music  at  all,  but 
trash. 

When  I  was  a  teenager  in  the  60s  1  was  an  active 
participant  in  "Beatlemania."   I  got  caught  up  in  the 
excitement  and  wanted  to  fit  in  with  my  friends,  who 
were  obsessed  with  the  group.  Dad  loathed  Beatle 
music,  which  didn't  surprise  me.   Bui  he  also  couldn't 
tolerate  the  singing  of  my  true  musical  hero,  mellow 
Andy  Williams.   If  he  walked  through  the  room  while  I 
was  watching  my  weekly  Andy  Williams  television 
program,  Dad  would  brusklv  tell  me  to  turn  the 
volume  down,  that  he  didn't  want  to  listen  to  it.   I 


could  never  understand  why.  Perhaps  he  objected  to 
my  silly,  teenage  swooning  more  than  the  music  itself. 

Dad's  lifelong  love  for  and  involvement  with  music 
culminated  with  his  final  church  position  —  ward 
music  coordinator,  which  required  him  to  arrange 
musical  presentations  for  sacrament  meeting  once  a 
month.  He  mentioned  in  his  journal  this  position 
represented  "more  concern  and  effort  than  one  usually 
knows  about."50 

He  and  Bessie  shared  a  love  for  singing  in  the  ward 
choir  and  also  enjoyed  playing  rousing  harmonica 
duets  together."1  They  provided  great  harmonica  enter- 
tainment for  our  children  when  they  came  to  visit. 


Stroganoff  Piano  Conctrto 
in  C  (Crossroads)  Tlat 

CTlashbach.  Journal  JV.  p.  I27> 

Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  1  hurriedly  exclaimed  as  I 
turned  and  attempted  to  arise  from  my  seat. 
"Let  me  help  you  with  that,  Mis- 
This  was  my  apologetic  remark  to  a  very  nice  .m>.\ 
attentive  waitress,  who,  at  this  moment,  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor  between  me  and  a  small  upright  piano 
nearby. 

It  all  started  when  Bessie  and  I  joined  about  40  other 
senior  citizens  and  boarded  a  rented  bus  in  I  ogan.   We 
traveled  o\  er  sardine  Pass  to  Brigham  City  then  to 
Ogden  ^mc\  continued  north  to  an  area  east  ot  Iremon- 
ton.    There  we  stopped  at  the  popular  Crossroads  e  ate 

,\nd  entered  such  to  enjoy  dinner  in  a  special  pri\  ate 

room. 

I  he  service  w  .is  excellent  J\\d  the  food  w  as  deK\ 
table  .is  well.   During  the  mea!  I  was  seated  near  a 

small  open  piano,  w huh  w as  placed  in  a  corner  ot  the 

Spa(  IOUS  room.  Bessie  sat  at  m\   right  Aud.  directl) 

across  were  I  loise  Seamons  mi^\  Nellie  Olsen, 

We  exc  hanged  conversation  ba<  k  ^uA  forth  as  w  e 
enjoyed  being  together.  I  he  meal  ot  beet  stroganofi 
w,)s  served  Followed  bj  a  dish  ot  \w\< h  cobbler.  I  ate 

e\  er\  thing  that  was  gi\  en  to  me  plus  part  ol  1  loiS4 

,]]m.\  Nellie's. 

I  w  as  then  simpl)  W  ishing  I  had  e\  en  more  .\n>.\  I 
told  the  women  ot  this     I  hen  I  thought  I  would  ti\ 
something!! 
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ise,  lift  your  plate,"  I  said.  She  obeyed  immedi- 
ately and  1  hid  my  empt)  dessert  plate  under  hers.  \I\ 
eating  area  was  now  ob\  iously  empty  ^^\u\  free  of  am 
plate  or  signs  of  pre\  Lous  sen  ice. 

Then  1  said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  the  next  waitress  who 
goes  by  that  1  \\  as  o\  erlooked  and  received  no  peach 
cobbler."  The  ladies  around  me  were  smiling  and 
ob\  iously  were  anticipating  what  the  confronted 
waitress  would  say  or  do. 

Then,  looking  across  the  room,  I  spied  a  waitress 
approaching  with  two  trays  of  used  dinner  plates  on 
board.  These  contained  uneaten  leftovers  and  were 
being  taken  from  the  room. 

As  the  fast  moving  and  efficient  young  lady  came 
near  me,  I  spread  my  arms  around  the  empty  area  of 
the  table  in  front  of  me  and  plainly  but  suddenly  said, 
"Hey,  young  lady,  you  forgot  to  — "  I  got  no  farther 
with  my  statement  as  she  excitedly  threw  her  arms  in 
the  air.  The  dirty  dishes  tumbled  from  trays,  falling  on 
the  piano  keyboard  and  then  to  the  floor.  This  caused 
a  loud  noise  as  the  piano  keys  responded  to  the  force 
upon  them. 

The  young  lady  immediately  knelt  to  clean  up  the 
mess  and  to  also  try  to  overcome  her  embarrassment. 
It  was  then  that  1  said,  "I'm  sorry,  etc." 

She  politely  objected  but  I  assisted  in  cleaning  the 
piano  and  clearing  the  broken  plates  from  the  floor. 
She  tried  to  smile  but  her  apparent  turmoil  was  hard 
to  overcome. 

But,  finally,  I  succeeded  in  winning  a  cute  smile 
from  her  when  I  firmly  said,  "Ma'am,  I  understand 
music  quite  well  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  critical,  but  the 
concerto  you  played  on  the  piano  was  just  a  little  bit 
off  key." 

She  then,  with  another  waitress,  laughed  with  the 
rest  of  us  until  we  left  the  cafe.  She  was  truly  gracious. 


Dad's  health  Worsens 

A  year  before  his  death  Dad  wrote  in  his  journal: 
My  health  is  yet  very  uncertain  but  I  suppose  1 
must  do  what  I  can.  Bessie  has  been  very  con- 
cerned about  me  and  I'm  deeply  indebted  to  her.  She  is  truly 
a  remarkable  woman. 

I'm  trying  to  keep  my  optimism  going  ''•/  looking  forward 
to  about  10  months  from  now.  That  will  be  about  Aug.  I  of 
'89.  I  am  planning  on  going  to  Cau-Al  again.  Time  will  tell. 

584- 


Yes,  still  drawn  towards  Alaska,  but  knowing  deep 
in  his  heart  his  declining  health  would  never  allow 
another  such  venture.  His  thoughts  were  also  pulled 
towards  Mom  and  where  she  dwelled  —  where  he 
would  soon  join  her.  In  March  1989  he  pondered  her 
nebulous  state: 

At  times  I  think  of  Mom  a  great  deal.  1  remember  our 
very  close  relationship  during  our  many  years  together.  .  .  . 
However,  I  wonder  about  some  things  regarding  her  at  this 
particular  time.  I  search  the  scriptures  and  learn  much  but 
yet  I  wonder.  Is  she  completely  aware  of  mortal  conditions  a$< 
they  take  place  among  all  of  us  who  are  still  here?  What  is 
she  doing  at  this  time?  Does  she  sleep,  eat,  rest?  I'm  sure 
she  has  deep  peace  of  mind  which  she  earned  -while  in  mortal-] 
ity.  Also,  I  firmly  believe  she  is  preparing  to  greet  me  and 
usher  me  into  the  "new  beginning. "  I'm  actually  looking 
forth  to  the  time  I  can  be  reunited  with  her.  It  will  truly  be 
wonderful.  I  sincerely  pray  that  Diety  will  forgive  us  both  of 
some  improprieties  we  experienced  while  together  in  mortality. 
Then  she  and  I  will  be  able  to  progress  together  in  the 
promised  exaltation  level  of  immortality.53 

His  thoughts  had  reflected  similar  feelings  in  an 
earlier  entry  when  he  expressed:  /  surely  hope  and  pray 
that  Mom  is  comforted  [about  members  of  the  family].  It 
seems  that  1  miss  her  physical  presence  more  and  more.  The 
old  adage  that,  "One  never  misses  the  water  until  the  well 
goes  dry,"  applies  to  my  relationship  with  her.  1  try  to  placate 
my  feelings  by  talking  to  her  framed  picture  or  by  visiting  hei 
gravesite.  But  I  know  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  and  then  we 
will  be  together  again,  hopefully  to  never  be  separated  again. 
At  this  time  I  really  wish  that  I  had  expressed  deeper  love  am 
consideration  while  she  was  here  with  me.  I'll  try  to  make  it 
up  to  her  at  a  later  time.  ' 

Dad  knew  he  was  slipping  ever  further  towards  his 
transition  from  this  world  to  the  next.  His  health  declined 
noticeably  in  the  spring  of  1989. 

I've  experienced  some  increased  physical  problems  and  I 
do  not  feel  too  well  at  this  time,  he  wrote  on  6  March.  My 
heart  is  definitely  becoming  more  of  a  problem  and  my  legs 
are  more  afflicted.  Sleep  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Hoicever, 
I'm  concerned  about  another  matter  —  /  now  bleed  some  eacl 
time  1  urinate.  1  may  have  to  see  my  doctor  about  this.  I 
hesitate  to  do  so  because  1m  very  tired  of  consulting  with  any 
doctor.  I  've  been  to  so  many  in  the  past  10  years  and  I 
would  almost  sooner  let  matters  take  their  course  and  let  me 
go.  1  feel  1  am  ready  to  face  that  challenge. 

Dramatically,  Dad  brushed  the  veil  when  his  heart 
almost  failed  the  first  part  of  April.  In  noticeably 
shaky  handwriting,  he  recorded  on  14  April  lc)89: 
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I'm  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  record  this  entry.  The  past  two 
weeks  have  been  so  stressful  and  different  that  I  hardly  know 
|'/ou>  to  commence. 

However,  in  my  last  entry  I  indicated  that  I  was  experi- 
encing more  and  more  chest  pain.  Well  this  had  increased 
tntil  it  became  very  urgent  that  I  should  go  to  the  local 
wspital.  On  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  April  I  was  finally  forced  to 
Instruct  Bessie  to  take  me  to  the  emergency  department  of 
lhe  Logan  Hospital.  1  was  immediately  put  under  pain 
indication  and  then  moved  to  the  intensive  care  unit. 

The  five  days  I  remained  in  the  hospital  are  like  a  night- 
lare  to  me.  I  remember  very  little  about  the  whole  thing, 
ut  apparently  my  condition  was  very  critical  with  only  a 
10%  chance  of  survival.  Because  of  the  doctor's  opinion  the 
•ntire  family  was  alerted  by  Bessie  and  Duane.  All  members 
ame  and  remained  for  about  4  days.5" 


A-  Crises  in  2  ^Months 

ur  daughters,  Trisha  and  Raquelle,  were 
attending  school  at  the  BYU  Jerusalem  Center 
in  Israel  during  the  spring  of  1989,  when  Dad 
became  so  critically  ill.  I  kept  them  informed  of  his 
jrogress.  Following  are  excerpts  from  a  few  letters, 
^he  first  detailed  his  initial  brush  with  death;  the 
second  (recorded  on  the  next  page)  summarizes  two 
\ore: 
Monday,  10  April,  1989 

I  made  a  dash  to  Utah  last  Wednesday  after  a  call  from 
hrothy  alerting  me  to  Grandpa  Davis'  critical  heart  condi- 
tion. He  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital  the  previous  day 
nth  uncontrollable  "shakes."  After  some  testing  he  was 
\told  his  aortic  valve  (the  main  valve  leading  into  his  heart) 
ms  partially  blocked  and  his  prostate  cancer  was  active 
Igain  (had  been  for  over  a  year  without  Ins  knowledge).  I  lis 
ioctor  told  Dad  that  once  they  began  taking  him  off  the  life 
support  systems  he  was  on       he  had  four  -    he  expected 
lim  to  have  a  massive  heart  attack.   He  let  Dad  pick  the  day 
ho  begin  withdrawal.  He  chose  Thursday.  So,  all  of  us  knls 
hushed  to  Logan  to  be  with  Dad  during  this  critical  time.   I  Ic 
pas  in  intensive  care  where  visitors  are  usually  limited  but 
\tlic  doctor  had  left  instructions  to  allow  all  family  members 

ree  access  to  Dad.   We  camped  at  the  hospital  ami  visited 
\with  Dad  between  naps  (his);  the  family  waiting  room 
llndgcd  with  Davis  kin.   Thursday  was  tense  as  we  watt  bed 
\tlie  nurses  inconspicuously  notch  the  various  IV's  down 


during  the  day,  but  as  his  life  supports  diminished,  Dad's 
condition  surprisingly  improved.  We  were  all  amazed,  the 
doctor  included.  By  Friday  Dad  was  flirting  with  the  nurses 
and  entertaining  a  steady  stream  of  kids,  grandkids  and 
friends.  The  doctor  couldn't  see  any  reason  to  delay  Dad's 
departure  so  he  went  home  on  Saturday,  weak  by  without 
too  much  pain. 

He  kept  apologizing  for  not  dying  because  many  of  us 
traveled  from  far  stretches  to  be  there  and  those  who  lived 
nearby  took  most  of  the  week  off  work.  But  we  assured  him 
we  were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  impromptu  family  reunion 
and  the  bonus  of  his  recovery.  And  enjoy  it  we  did.  We  had 
several  long  card  parties  —  one  in  which  so  many  partici- 
pated that  Duane  had  to  bring  in  a  4'X8'  sheet  of  dry  wall 
and  lay  it  on  his  kitchen  table  to  accommodate  the  card 
playing  crowd.  My  brothers  and  sisters  and  our  spouses  had 
lunch  at  a  restaurant;  some  of  us  attended  a  temple  session 
together;  we  shopped;  we  began  new  cross  stitch  project- 
together  and  made  frequent  trips  to  a  wonderful  malt  shop. 
We  also  had  a  picnic  at  Merlin  Olsen  Park  —  dozen 
grandkids  and  great  grandkids  were  there. 

Following  this  first  emergency  situation  Dad  wrote  a 
general  letter  to  the  family,  which  reflected  his  tender 
consideration  of  financial  and  personal  stresses  inher- 
ent in  several  of  our  individual  circumstances.  In  the 
letter  he  insisted  we  let  practicality  rule  should  another 
crisis  arise.  He  wrote: 

20  Apr  ill  989 

Dear  family 

I  compose  this  letter  to  all  of  you  at  this  tunc.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  deeply  appreciated  your  being  here  when  I 
was  hospitalized.  It  all  demonstrated  your  love  and  concern. 
I'm  sure  you  will  undoubtedly  be  blcss^!  tor  having  taken 
the  time  and  resources  to  come. 

But  as  I  anticipate  the  future  I  wish  to  suggest  a  direction 
to  all  of  you.  Please  consider  this:  I  would  prefer  that  you 
do  not  rush  to  I  ogan  again.  You  proved  your  devotion  i 
cently  ami  I'd  prefer  that  i/ou  I  it  uour  Hon  tch  a 

condition  arises  again.  I  hardly  knew  you  were  even  near  to 
me.   So  next  tune  wail  until  it  is  all  over  then  do  wht 
appropriate.   Such  requires  a  great  deal  of  financing  and 
propitiation  ami  I  don't  think  such  would  be  I  again 

except  to  attend  funeral  services 

'lie  and  visit  am/  tune  you  wish  under  ordinal 
cumstances.  Bessie  and  I  would  be  glad  to  -. 

Duane  ami  I  aim-  [theonl)  family  members  living  in 
Logan  at  the  time]  oj  mid  be  near  but  tk 

you  ncctl  not  /<v/  obligated  to  rusii  h> 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  n: 


butwhoknowi 
xindful  ieat  all  times.  She  is 

truly  u  htl. 

1 1  me  of  you  and  I'm  sure  that  Mom 

ntirely  aware. 

PL.  sider  the  content  of  this  letter. 

Deepest  love,  Pop 

PS.  I'm  feeling  somewhat  better  at  this  tin:. 

And  other  crises  did  arise,  each  ending 
w  ith  Dad  cheating  death  one  more  time.   In 
.mother  letter  to  my  daughters  I  wrote: 

27  May  1989 

Grandpa  Davis  is  critically  ill.  He's  been  in 
the  hospital  twice  since  I  last  wrote  -  his  heart! 
The  last  time  he  was  so  ill  the  doctor  expected  his 
death  "any  minute. "  He  was  ash  gray  and  had 
no  detectable  blood  pressure.  Doctor  Daines 
simply  pumped  him  full  of  morphine  to  help  kill 
the  pain  and  waited.  But  your  darned,  gritty 
grandpa  pulled  out  of  it  again!!  What  a  rock  he 
is.  They  decided  not  to  keep  him  in  the  hospital, 
though.  Dad  wanted  to  go  home.  So  a  few  days 
later  (Sunday  the  list)  Bessie  (and  LaVel,  Lauris, 
Tami,  and  Duane)  brought  him  home  and  made 
him  comfortable.  The  doctor  trained  them  all 
how  to  give  Dad  morphine  shots.  Other  than 
sedatives,  it's  the  only  medication  he's  getting 
now.  He's  been  taken  off  all  his  heart  medica- 
tions; there's  no  reason  to  continue  taking  them. 
Tami  or  one  of  my  brothers  is  staying  with  Bessie 
most  of  the  time  to  help  take  care  of  Dad.  I've 
been  in  touch  with  them.  Dad  is  too  weak  to 
walk  and  sometimes  eat.  He  sleeps  most  of  the 
time.  With  the  morphine  he's  been  fairly 
comfortable.59 


Slipping  cSZwaij 

Finally,  under  home  hospice  care,  Dad  was  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a  hospital  bed  at 
home  where  he  settled  in  waiting  to  die.    His 
final  journal  entry,  written  on  31  May  1989  reads: 

Situ  e  April  4  I  have  been  hospitalized  tour  times,  inch 
was  very  critical  and  my  life  in  mortality  was  very  uncertain. 

At  this  time  I  use  very  little  heart  medication  and  I  fin  t 
each  day  with  uncertainty. 

I  don't  really  care  very  much  but  I  wonder  Inue  long  I 
to  endure  the  pain  ami  weakness. 

38b 


Dad  in  his  rented  hospital  bed  at  home,  5  Sept.  1989. 

Bessie  has  been  very  attentive  and  I  love  her  for  it.  All 
the  family  have  also  kept  close  attention. 

I  have  to  use  morphine  quite  often  to  control  chest  pain. 
Also.  I  use  an  oxygen  pump  most  of  the  time. 

Fishing  season  is  open  but  1  wonder  if  I'll  be  able  to  use 
my  new  license. 

Yes,  Mom,  I'm  probably  going  to  be  with  you  before  very 
long. 

Over  that  long  summer  Bessie,  Lauris  and  Duane  — 
his  main  caregivers  —  fed  him,  bathed  him,  dressed 
him,  and  saw  to  his  every  need  including  giving  him 
necessary  morphine  shots  for  pain.  But  even  with  the 
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shots,  pain  agonized  his  body  and  sapped  his  stamina 

luring  those  final  months  at  home.  Day  and  night 
someone  had  to  be  by  his  side  to  sooth,  turn,  rub, 
rlean,  medicate,  and  reassure  this  man  whose  strength 
ind  vigor  had  been  so  awesome  in  his  earlier  years. 

le  pain  occasionally  shortened  his  temper  and  loosened 
in  unnaturally  biting  tongue.    He  deeply  regretted 

is  outbursts  and  mourned  the  constant  help  he  required 
>ut  was  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  He  yearned 
for  it  all  to  be  over. 

Constant  caregiving  was  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausting  for  Duane  and  Lauris,  who  were  also  work- 
ing full  time,  but  helped  out  nights  and  weekends 

men  they  could.  However,  Bessie,  who  was  with  Dad 
every  minute,  was  almost  completely  done  in  before 

le  summer  was  over,  not  merely  from  lack  of  sleep, 

mich  was  a  big  issue,  but  also  from  unrelenting  worry 
md  emotional  strain.61  By  August  it  was  obvious 
Jessie  needed  respite. 

We  each  did  what  we  could.  Deb,  in  Texas,  and  my- 
self, in  Colorado,  traveled  to  Logan  to  care  for  Dad  for 

week  in  September  to  give  Bessie  and  the  boys  a 
leeded  break.  Tami,  a  student  at  Weber  State  College, 
tame  when  she  could  to  give  further  assistance. 

Soon,  though,  Dad  needed  full  time  professional 
[:are  to  give  him  the  comfort,  relief  and  safety  he 
leeded.  In  a  family  meeting  held  while  Deb  and  I 
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were  in  Utah,  the  decision  was  made  to  put  Dad  into  a 
care  center.  Thus,  he  spent  his  final  few  weeks  in 
Logan  Valley  Nursing  Center  located  across  the  street 
from  Logan  Regional  Hospital. 

Tami  said  this  was  the  only  hospitalization  in  which 
Dad  refrained  from  joking  with  the  nurses.  He  was  too 
ill.  And  increased  pain  medication  faded  his  con- 
sciousness into  blessed  oblivion  with  only  occasional, 
brief  surges  of  awareness.362 

Once,  when  he  was  somewhat  alert,  Corrette 
Spence,  Dad's  oldest  granddaughter,  told  him  she  had 
brought  her  three  little  boys  to  see  him.  (Trevor,  Derek, 
and  Devan  were  sitting  quietly  —  obediently  —  on  a 
nearby  empty  bed.)  She  also  told  him  she  was  going  to 
have  another  baby.  He  perked  up  and  replied, 
"Thelma,  did  you  hear  that?    Colleen  is  having  another 
baby!"  Corrette  tried  to  explain  she  wasn't  Colleen  at 
all,  but  Corrette;  however,  he  remained  adamant  and 
happily  continued  to  tell  Thelma  about  the  good  news.4 

On  another  occasion  Corrette  brought  her  brother, 
Lyle  Davis,  and  cousin,  Allan  Davis  (Brent's  son),  to 
pay  their  respects  to  their  grandfather  who  had  spent 
so  much  time  fishing  with  them  (especially  Lyle). 
She  said  she  felt  great  emotion  as  the  two,  big 
teenagers,  one  on  each  side  of  his  bed,  held  his  hands 
and  quietly  said  goodbye  to  their  Grandpa  Davis.63 


Deb,  Dad,  and  Bessie  at 
Tony  Grove  Lake  up  Logan 
Canyon,  8  Sept.  1989.  I 
( Iw  il.i)  took  the  photo. 

During  die  week  Deb  and  I 
helped  Bessie  take  care  ol  Dad, 
he  i'ln  iousl)  enjoyed  our  pres- 
ence .\nd  expressed  his  love  >md 
gratitude  many  times.  Hut  he 
was  in  pain  a  great  deal.  We 
desperately  tried  to  find  things 
to  distract  him  horn  his  misery. 
When  we  suggested  a  ride  up 
I  ogan  c  am  on  his  face  lit  up 
,u-\<.\  despite  the  discomfort  sm  h 
a  drh e  would  produce  he  ea 
gerl)  agreed  to  go   so  we  spent 
'  a  few  hours  driving  in  the 

^B   mountains  he  lo\  ed  so  mu<  h 
I  le  reminisced,  talked  ol  times 

^  past  and  soaked  up  the  glori- 
ous tall  sunshine   I  m  sun  he 
realized  the  short  afternoon 
drive  would  be  his  last  fora\ 

into  the  natural  setting  so  deal 
to  his  hc.nl     I  le  soon  tiled  ITid 

we  headed  back  home  ga> i' 

'mm  a  morphine  shot  and  set 

tied  him  bat  k  into  his  hospital 

bed 
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Dad's  Passing 


o 


in  father,  Versa!  LaVel  Davis,  died  peacefully  on  Friday  evening,  13  Oct.  1989,  at  Logan  Valley  Nursing 
C  enter  with  Bessie,  Lauris,  and  Tami  by  his  side.  LaVel  and  Duane  arrived  shortly  after  his  passing. 


His  funeral  was  held  four  days  later  on  17  Oct.  in  the  Logan  First  Ward  chapel.  Dad  was  buried  next  to  Mom 
in  the  Logan  Cemetery  —  "a  very  sacred  spot,"  as  he  frequently  referred  to  it  in  his  journal. 
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v-  Davis 


Part  of  the  Versal  LaVel  Davis  family  gathered  at  Duane  and 
Melanie's  home  —  our  old  Davis  familv  home  —  at  371  West  2nd 
South  in  Logan  on  the  day  of  Dad's  funeral,  17  Oct.  1989. 
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PALLBEARERS 
Clinlon  LaVel  Davis  Richard  Bird 

Latins  Hall  Davis  Lyle  Kennan  Davis 

Duane  McDaniel  Davit        Allen  Ernst  Davis 
Brian  J  Davis  Jarcd  LaVel  Clark 

HONORARY  PALLBEARERS 
Mark  Edward  Howard  Sidney  Allen  Ah/ord 
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Family  Prayer 

Prelude  &  Postlude 

Vocal  Soto 

"How  Great  Thou  Art" 

invocation  BnanJ  Daustson) 

Obituary  Tribute  Launs  Hal  Davis  (son) 

Speaker  Reed  Johnson 

Vocal  Soto David  Edwards 

Speaker  Los  Watti 

Bishop's  Rernar  ks  Bishop  Jay  Schvaneveldt 

Tape  Versal  LaVel  Davis 

"Hold  Piou  My  Hand 


Benediction 


Tamara  Oa\  >k  Clark  (daughter) 
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essie's  second  widowhood  matched  her  first  one  in  length  —  19  years!  After  Dad's  death  she  lived 
independently  until  her  early  90s.  Then,  as  she  became  more  frail,  her  daughters  cared  for  her  in  their 
homes.  She  was  one  month  short  of  her  95th  birthday  when  she  died  on  27  June  2008.  Not  only  did  she 
>less  her  own  family  during  her  long,  eventful  life,  she  also  enriched  her  step-family.  We'll  always  love  her  for 
ler  warm  outreach  to  us  and  her  tender  devotion  to  Dad.  We're  proud  to  have  had  Bessie  as  our  beloved  step- 
10m  and  as  an  example  of  how  good  a  golden-age  marriage  can  be. 


Bessie  —  widowed  for  the  second  time  —  and  me,  in  front  of  the  home  she 
rented  after  selling  the  "Alvord  Home,"  which  she  had  lived  in  most  of  her  adult  life, 
the  home  she  and  Dad  had  shared  during  their  four-year  marriage,  August  1991. 
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s  Dad's  posterity  increased,  his  sense  of 
stewardship  as  the  "family  patriarch"  also 
expanded.  During  his  later  years  he  com- 
*y'    8  Posed  a  number  of  general  letters  to  the  family 
/"*'    vi""-*^!  offering  counsel  based  on  reflections  from  his  own 
•>?tfv*'  »il  y,':  life  experience.   I've  chosen  a  handful  of  his  messages 
to  include  here.  I've  also  included  a  few  insights 
from  Mom  as  well  as  a  poignant  example  of  how 
thev  worked  out  differences  between  themselves. 


: 


i 

i. 


r' 


Opposite:  Our  home,  Dec.  1965 
Right:   Mom  and  Dad,  1974. 
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To  6111  of  Ours 

(.Lttter-  dated  January  W7' 

his  is  intended  as  an  open  letter  to  all  members 
ot  the  family. 


1  have  often  thought  in  the  past  few  years  that  I 
should  compose  this  directive  to  you.  As  I  reach  the 
latter  years  of  a  very  satisfying  life  here,  I  realize  that  if 
1  wait  much  longer  my  opinions  may  be  flavored  with 
conditions  oi  senility.  Therefore,  at  this  time,  when  1 
feel  1  have  a  true  balance  of  thought  and  judgment,  I 
write  this  to  you. 

I  don't  intend  this  to  be  a  nostalgic,  doom-impend- 
ing, critical  document.  Rather,  I  want  you  to  regard  it 
as  a  written  summary  of  some  of  the  important  aspects 
of  living  and  working  together  to  attain  a  grand  climax 
at  the  end  of  this  mortal  probation.  This  is  a  brief  in- 
terim of  existence,  which  is  common  to  all  of 
us  and  so  the  conditions  of  behavior  in  it  are 
applicable  to  all. 

I  don't  expound  this  in  a  critical  atmos- 
phere of  thought  —  but  rather,  that 
you  will  reflect  upon  what  I  sug- 
gest and  act  constructively  to 

Photo:  Dad's  image  of  the  beautiful 
weeping  willow  trees  frostily  draped 
over  the  canal,  next  to  the  Wahlen's 
home,  a  few  doors  west  of  ours  in 
Logan,  Feb.  1966. 


improve  your  lives  to  your  utmost  ability. 

I  join  with  your  mother  in  saying  that  we  are  proud 
of  99%  of  all  you  have  done.  The  1      is  left  for  you  to 
wonder  about.  Seriously,  how  ever,  we  have  never 
regretted  having  fostered  any  of  you  and  we  look  with 
great  pride  upon  you. 

Certainly  manv  things  ha\  e  influenced  our  lives  to 
this  point,  but  we,  with  you,  have  been  able  to  capital- 
ize on  the  portion  that  has  been  for  our  betterment. 
Personally,  I  feel  very  grateful  for  answer  to  supplica- 
tion in  your  behalf.  You  have  responded  wonderfully 
in  most  cases. 
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I  am  not  going  to  itemize  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  life. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  what  they  are.  However,  a  re- 
ninder  or  two  of  a  subtle  nature  should  not  be  amiss. 

I  am  at  a  milepost  in  life  where  and  when  I  can  eval- 
uate quite  clearly  what  has  already  transpired  and 
what  will  surely  come  to  pass  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  I  do  not  regret  this  nor  regard  it  with  sadness 
or  foreboding.  I  just  see  conditions  as  they  actually 
exist  and  how  they  will  most  surely  affect  the  future.  I 
don't  fear  this  at  all!  In  fact,  I  anticipate  the  new  exis- 
tence, which  will  follow.  If  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
no  chair  around  our  family  table  would  be  empty,  then 
I  would  be  eager  to  go  and  prepare  for  all  of  you.  But 
the  consummation  of  this  joy  is  dependent 
upon  the  conduct  of  all  of  us.  Surely,  to 
this  end  we  must  direct  all  our  efforts 
mentally,  morally,  physically,  and  of 
course,  spiritually.  I'm  depending 
upon  each  of  you  to  reach  for 
me  in  case  I  falter  a  little  too 
much.  Very  likely,  your 
,  mother  will  be  reaching 

down  for  all  of  us. 
.   ■  I'm  glad  that  each  of  you 

has  and  is  responding  to 
effort  on  your  own  behalf. 
,■  ■ -*  Some  of  you  were,  perhaps, 

a  little  indignant  because 


f 


your  mother  and  I  refused  to  subsidize  you  financially 
after  your  high  school  years.  I'm  sure  that,  by  now, 
you  realize  the  great  pride  of  self  accomplishment. 
This  is  a  priceless  gift  and  does  not  come  easily.  It  has 
been  heartwarming  to  see  each  of  you  rise  to  the 
challenge  and  excel  in  many  ways.  Just  don't  let  this 
sense  of  accomplishment  destroy  your  gratitude  in 
recognizing  the  conditions,  which  made  your  successes 
possible.  Also,  do  not  let  any  financial  affluence  wipe 
out  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  basic 
bulwarks  of  life  and  living.  Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  Satan  to  disillusion  you  bv  the  pow  or  of  \  our 
own  success  or  adversely,  by  the  power  of  failure. 

Certainly  religion  must  be  the  balancing  factor  in  all 
that  you  do.  Without  it,  no  plan  of  life  is  complete  c\nd 
is,  therefore,  worldly.  We  are  here  to  enjoy  the  uplifting 
things  of  the  world  and  to  fashion  the  physical  objects 
around  us  to  promote  man's  purpose  for  being  here. 
However  "worldly"  people  have  desecrated,  ruined 
and  hopelesslv  changed  many  of  the  formerly  beautiful 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  sad,  yet  there  are  still  many 
wonderful  places  ^nd  objects  about  us.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  worthwhile  creations  oi  man.  And  man, 
when  thoughtful,  can  do  great  things. 

Mortality  through  the  years,  has  reached  \er\ 
morbid  lows.   This  condition  will  always  create 
retrogression  in  all  phases  ot  man's  advancement  both 
physically  ^^d  spiritually.   lb  be  able  to  w  ithstand 
such  trends  is  bewildering  considering  the  many  waj  s 
it  is  thrust  upon  us.  Only  strong  religious  convictions 
and  personal  integrit)  can  resist  and  oppose  this  tide 
of  evil  that  has  almost  constantly  plagued  mankind. 
However,  .i  strong  desire  for  right  can  effectively 
counter  this,  esperiallj  when  fortressed  bj  the 

knowledge  ot  spiritual  justice  w  hen  this  interim  ot 
lite  is  over. 

Be  ever  mindful  M~\d  helpful  to  all  around  you    1  his 
is  difficult  to  implement  tor  the  masses  but  b\  being 

considerate  to  a  tew  mdi\  lduuis.  a  great  lesson  is  carried 
to  all  w  ho  learn  ot  it.   We  an'  here  to  assist  each  other 
and  so  no  man  ^\\n  trul\  be  .\n  island     1  he  I  ord  e\p. 

service  as  well  as  obedience  and  this  sen  i  be  in 

mam  forms.  You  <\n-\  judge  this  and  ad  according 

We  live  m  .1  world  ot  mone\  ,\nd  material  thin. 

Wealth  is  necessar)  to  a  point  but  to  spend  years 
tr\  ing  to  acquire  more  than  is  needed  is  foil)  in  its 
worst  form.  \1onc\  .w\d  all  that  it  acquires  will  hardh 
be  .)  determining  fa<  toi  w  I  ■  h  the  other  sii 

fhere  and  then  we  will  sureh  learn  that  «■ 


obedience,  and  tolerance  \\  ill  be  the  main  require- 
ments to  receiv  e  anj  ren  ard  that  is  earned.  Most  ol 
us  are  \  er\  prone,  in  this  mortal  existence,  to  dedi- 
cate our  lives  and  energ)  to  acquiring  "things"  in 
life.  I  realize,  to  an  extent,  some  are  necessary  ^\n^\ 
normal,  but  we  must  recognize  a  stopping  place 
somen  here.   We  often  devote  our  time  and  resources 
to  acquiring  these  things  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
n  ellbeing  or  that  of  our  families.  You  will  recall  that 
President  McKay  said,  "No  success  in  life  will  com- 
pensate  tor  failure  in  the  home."  As  time  goes  by  1 
more  fullv  understand  this  truth. 

So  in  your  quests  for  the  material  riches  of  this 
w  orld,  1  ad\  ise  you  to  be  thoughtful  of  your  family 
welfare  from  a  spiritual  standpoint.  Be  mindful  of 
the  "Eternal  Now"  rather  than  the  "Present  Now." 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  write  of  something  else 
that  may  or  may  not  occur.  It  is  —  if  I  go  before  your 
mother,  I  implore  each  of  you  to  be  very  mindful  of 
her.  I  don't  believe  she  would  ever  be  happy  in  a 
rest  home.  Neither  would  I  if  I  still  had  the  mental 
capacity  to  understand.  However,  this  could  change, 
but  whatever,  make  no  drastic  move  without  prayer 
and  much  thought.  Your  mother  and  I  both  believe 
that  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  elderly 
rests  upon  the  family,  both  financially  and  physi- 
cally. This  process  is  part  of  the  gospel  and  to  devi- 
ate without  great  cause  is  wrong  and  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  I  don't  stress  this  for  our 
sake  but  rather  for  your  own  growth  and  development. 

It  is  also  our  desire  that  any  physical  objects  we 
leave  behind  are  to  be  divided  among  you.  This 
must  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  thought- 
fulness.  We  really  don't  expect  to  leave  much  of 
value  anyway,  except  our  records,  which  we  pray 
will  be  kept  and  preserved  by  all  of  you.  Certainly  we 
hope  to  be  remembered  more  for  what  we  were  than 
for  what  we  had. 

All  of  you  are  urged  to  try  and  rear  your  own 
children  as  we  have  meant  to  rear  you.  We  have 
made  many  mistakes,  but  none  were  intentional. 


•j*    , 


Just  remember  you  are  nurturing  treasured  spirits  of 
our  Heavenlv  Father  m^\  am  willful  neglect  will  be 
reason  for  severe  judgment  some  day. 

Be  thoughtful,  understanding,  and  loving  to  your 
companions.  Mom  and  I  love  every  one  of  them  and 
this  letter  is  meant  for  their  consideration  as  well  as 
any.  After  all  vou,  together,  are  "one." 


♦  v 


Large  Photo:  Dad's  photograph  of  our 
street  looking  east  towards  snow-capped 
Mt.  Logan,  1966. 

Inset  Photo  opposite  page:  Dad's  photo 
of  the  Logan  Temple,  1969. 
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dmittedly  there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
my  life  regarding  the  evolution  of  Christian 
thinking.  I  was  born  within  the  Church  and 
ilso  lovingly  reared  in  a  Christ-like  home. 

But  like  many,  I  felt  the  need  to  try  and  test  life  and 
hen  determine  my  own  thoughts  about  the  religious 
:omplexities  of  our  existence  here.  I  found  out  that  all 
he  training  my  parents  and  others  had  given  me  was 
/ery  similar  to  what  I  now  have  decided  is  worth- 
vhile. 

This  determination  proves  that  religious  truth  does 
not  change.  It  is  a  bulwark  of  strength,  which  can 
ilways  be  depended  upon.  Finding  out  for  myself  has 
;mly  proven  to  me  that  true  religious  testimony  can  be 
obtained  early  in  life  if  we  will  just  permit  it  to  enter 
)ur  minds. 

1  am  eternally  gratified  that  I  do  have  a  deep  and 
nowing  testimony  at  this  time.  I  have  the  positive 

ovvledge  that  I  will 
igain  be  with  Mom 
md  others  of  my 
fa  mil  v.  This  con  vie- 
[ion  is  absolutely 
mceless  to  me  as  it 
ceeps  me  tuned  in 
[o  life  here  yet  in 
mortality. 

1,  of  course,  have 


some  mental  anguish  when  I  learn  of  disturbing  prob- 
lems within  the  family.  However,  I  take  great  comfort 
in  knowing  that  sincere  effort  and  humility  can  be  the 
saving  influence  in  the  lives  of  any  concerned. 

Mom  left  this  mortal  existence  with  great  faith  and 
testimony.  She  was  very  repentant  of  any  wron. 
which  she  may  have  committed.  Her  final  thoughts 
were  of  joyful  progression  in  the  next  existence.  She 
truly  is  and  was  worthy  of  such.  I  live  now  trying  to 
be  worthy  of  her  so  we,  together,  can  continue  on  in 
trying  to  obtain  the  great  rewards  of  Celestial  Glor\. 

I'm  sure  that  if  we  could  fully  visualize  the  joy  and 
happiness  of  extended  glory,  we  would  be  most  willing 
to  endure  any  and  all  negative  experiences  in  mortality 
which  might  phase  us.  This  insight  into  the  rewarding 
future  becomes  more  and  more  positi\  e  as  true  testi- 
mony grows  within  the  individual  mind.  No  w  onder 
that  Mom  was  smiling  when  she  took  her  final  breaths. 
She,  no  doubt,  was  privileged  to  visualize  w  hat  the 
future  had  to  offer  her,  and,  hopefully,  me. 

So,  I  record  here,  that  life  here,  in  mortality,  is  not 
always  easy  or  apparently  rewarding.  But  the  attitude 

one  maintains  is  the 
determining  fori 
which  w  ill  frame 
one's  existence  in  the 
life  to  come.  All 
righteous  endea\  or 
will  ultimately  be 

rewarded   So  as  1  \  e 
said  before    try,  tr\ 
try. 
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CWom's  ability  to  &dapt 

(flashback.  Journal  3V.  p.  152) 

As  I  reflect  back  over  the  48  years  that  Mom 
and  I  spent  together,  I  can't  help  but  think 
how  she  was  able  to  adapt  to  any  worthwhile 
circumstance.  However,  if  something  was  not  proper 
according  to  her  thinking,  she  would  not  concede. 

I  recall  that  in  our  courting  days  she  would  not  be 
influenced  by  improper  drinking  or  smoking.  Yet,  she 
quickly  joined  me  and  others  if  we  had  plain,  good 
fun.  She  was  a  joy  to  be  around. 

In  our  early  years  of  marriage  we  were  both  re- 
quired to  adjust  to  each  other.  She  was  usually  more 
able  to  do  this  than  I  was.  1  know  a  great  deal  of  love, 
understanding,  and  patience  was  required. 

She  also  had  to  become  used  to  ranch  and  farm  life. 
This  was  very  different  [from  what  she  was  used  to] 
and  needed  willful  effort  to  adapt.  But  she  very  ablv 
did  so. 

When  we  moved  from  the  ranch  to  St.  Anthony,  she 
again  simply  but  positively  did  all  that  was  necessarily 
needed.  This  same  procedure  took  place  once  more 
when  we  moved  to  Logan.  This  was  a  major  transition 
but  I  did  not  have  to  do  it  alone.  She  helped  and  aided 
in  every  way  she  knew  of. 

I  was  and  am  an  outdoor  individual.  I  loved  camp- 
ing, hiking,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.  She  soon  adapted  to 
all  this  and  became  an  enthusiastic  partner  in  all  such 
a<  tivity.  As  time  progressed,  our  family  grew  c\nd 
consideration  had  to  be  shown  in  this  respect.  Mom 
was  truly  a  commendable  mother  <in<.\  companion  as 
she  effectively  included  this  expansion. 


She  was  never  demanding  so  far  as  things  of  the 
world  were  concerned.  She  learned  quickly  to  pattern 
her  life  to  coincide  with  the  finances  available.  This 
sometimes  was  very  demanding  but  she  again  adapted 
and,  eventually,  we  together  won. 

Fun  and  recreation  were  important  in  our  lives  to- 
gether. She  would  join  others  as  we  participated  in 
dancing,  music,  plays,  church-oriented  activities,  civic 
functions,  and  neighborly  get-togethers.  She  was  always 
able  and  courteous. 

I  wish  I  could  duplicate  her  ability  to  withstand 
unwelcome  stress.  Family  problems  would  cause  her 
to  have  deep  concern  but  she  was  always  able  to  build 
up  a  pillar  of  strength  to  combat  such.  Her  religious 
beliefs  were  very,  very  certain  and  I  feel  this  was  an 
adaptation,  which  became  very  precious  to  her. 

In  all  ways  she  demonstrated  great  practicality.  All 
was  done  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  furthering  the  deep 
love  and  usefulness  of  our  lives  here  together  and  also 
in  the  great  hereafter. 

I  sincerely  pray  that  those  of  us  who  remain  in 
mortality  will  not  underestimate  her  great  worth  and 
detract  from  the  choice  legacy  she  left  us. 


Compromise 

CHom's  journal,  \5  "Jib  &  4-  CWarch  VS3 

Versa!  and  I  had  a  little  tiff  last  nite:  he  says  all 
my  thots  are  toward  our  mission  and  1  bypass 
the  long-postponed  Alaska  trip.  But  we  were 
able  to  talk  it  out  this  morning.  I  guess  I'm  what  Deb 
saj  s:  "Too  holier-than-thou,  too  intensely  religious. 
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Dad's  photo  taken  from  our  driven  j\. 
looking  across  the  street,  1983. 
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One  of  my  loves  is  to 
study  the  gospel, 
especially  to- 
gether, but  no 
way  can  or 
will  Versal 
pin  down  to 
a  daily  or 
even  system- 
atic schedule 
of  study.  It's 
a  when-he- 
feels-like-it 
thing,  usually  a 
couple  of  times  a 
week;  sometimes  to 
appease  me  when  we've 
had  a  spat,  he'll  even  offer  to 
study  with  me. 

Maybe  I  am  too  dogmatic,  too 
deadly  serious  about  this  life,  but  my 
—  our—  turn  on  earth  is  fast  running 
out.  1  lowever,  Deb  has  severely  criticized  me  as  w  ell 
.is  Versal.  And  I'm  sure  other  members  ol  the  famil) 
feel  the  same  way. 

Versal's  passion  is  nature    ~  the  great  outdoors, 
tishmg.  And  my  feelings  for  thai  are  about  like  Ins  foi 
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studying,  writ- 
ing, etc  C 
casionally 

is  tun  — 
more  is 
too 

much. 

C  er- 

tainly 

he'sa 

lot  111, 

fun  to  be 
around 
than  I  am. 
Neither  ol 
us  seem  able  to 
change.  1  guess  w  i 
too  old.  Yet  earl)  in  our 
married  life  we  resolved  some 
differences  b)  a  compromise  eachol 
;ol  to  v  noose  2  01  J  things  he  really 
liked  to  do  and  the  other  agn  i         un- 
complainingly participate,   rhus  I  learned  to  fish  and 
hunt;  Versal  learned  to  dance  and  play  games 

01  course,  dancing  and  hunting  have  now  gone  pasl 
oui  *  apabilities 


Conflict  Resolution 

iSMom  and  Dad's  Letters,  mi) 


In  the  summer  ol  1973,  Dad  and  Mom 
had  a  serious  disagreement  regarding 
whether  Worn  should  work  or  not,  an 
issue  w  hich  had  been  simmering  for  a 
long  time. 

Si\  \  ens  earlier  she  had  returned  to 
college  to  get  her  bachelor's  degree  in 
English,  which  she  obtained  in  June  1969. 
She  then  went  on  to  pursue  her  master's 
degree.  The  goal  was  for  her  to  finish  her 
education  then  begin  teaching  either  high 
school  or  college  English  to  help  ease  their 
financial  concerns. 

As  she  approached  the  conclusion  of 
her  classwork  for  her  master's  degree, 
Mom  attended  a  lecture,  which  marked  a 
significant  turning  point  for  her.  At  the 
LDS  Institute  on  campus  at  Utah  State 
University,  a  General  Authority  (  I  think  it 
was  Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer  of  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles)  spoke  about  prior- 
ities and  working  mothers.  He  specifically 


mentioned  the  critical  importance  of 
nurturing  mothers  (and  grandmothers!)  in 
the  daily  —  hourly  —  lives  of  children. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  talking  privately 
to  Mom  for  then  and  there  she  changed 
course.  She  decided  that,  instead  of 
teaching,  as  she  had  planned,  she  would 
turn  her  full  attention  back  to  her  family. 
Though  she  was  close  to  getting  her  master's 
degree,  she  chose  not  to  finish.  And  not  to 
work! 

For  the  next  few  years  as  Dad's  health 
worsened,  his  financial  worries  heightened 
and  his  temper  shortened.  The  work  topic 
grew  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  marital 
discord.  Finally,  in  August  1973,  the 
simmering,  unresolved  employment  issue 
came  to  a  head  and  a  heated  argument 
ensued. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  both  strong  individ- 
uals with  iron  wills.  They  didn't  argue 
often  but  when  they  did,  it  was  a  doozie. 
This  argument  was  one  of  their  worst.  And 


it  took  a  long  time  for  the  dust  to  settle. 

To  try  to  address  the  matter  in  a  less 
confrontational  manner,  Mom  resorted  to 
writing  Dad  a  long  letter.  It  gave  her  a 
way  to  sort  out  and  organize  her  feelings 
and  communicate  them  in  a  non-ran- 
corous way.  She  carefully  outlined  "your 
side"  and  "my  side"  then  left  the  letter 
with  Dad  to  read  and  digest  in  private. 
He  wrote  his  own  letter  in  response  five. 
six  weeks  later. 

Mom  and  Dad's  poignant  letters  allowc 
each  other  thoughtful,  private,  prayerful 
moments  of  meditation  —  non-pressurec 
time  —  to  read  and  digest  each  other's 
words  before  mutually  resolving  the 
matter.  And  they  did  resolve  it.  There- 
after it  was  a  non-issue. 

Mom's  9-page  letter  to  Dad  is  show- 
on  the  next  few  pages.  His  tender  3-pag 
response  follows.    The  letters  provide 
evidence  of  their  profound,  mutual 
devotion  despite  occasional  disagreemen 
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A  Few  Notes  of  Explanation  Regarding  Mom's  letter: 

Page  7:  The  "Warren"  Mom  refers  to  was  Dad's  oldest 
brother,  who  he  loved  dearly.  Warren  "went  east"  to  attend 
college  and  embark  on  an  academic  career.  He  obtained  a 
doctorate  degree  and  became  a  philosophy  professor  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  in  New  York.  Though  his  accomplish- 
ments were  admired  by  his  parents  and  siblings,  he  remained 
far  from  them  in  distance,  life  style,  and  religious  beliefs  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Pages  8-9:  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  issue  Mom 
is  referencing  with  her  phrase,  "once  before  in  our  lives."  She 
doesn't  explain.  However,  she  mentioned  to  me  on  several 
occasions  her  regret  (guilt?)  at  not  having  more  children  right 
away  after  Brian  was  born.  (There's  a  five  year  gap  between 
him  and  me.)  I  sensed  she  felt  like  she  and  Dad  were  deliber- 
ately going  against  the  Lord's  wishes  at  that  time.  My  siblings 
may  have  other  theories;  it's  pure  speculation  on  all  our  parts. 

A  Word  of  Introduction  to  Dad's  letter: 

Dad  didn't  respond  in  writing  to  Mom's  letter  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  She  spent  part  of  the  interim  with  us  in  California  at 
the  time  of  Tiffany's  birth  and  while  she  was  gone,  Dad  wrote 
her  the  tender  love  letter  pictured  on  p.  242,  a  letter  with  no 
whiff  of  discord.  However,  I'm  certain  the  lingering  "Mom- 
won't-work"  issue  remained  unresolved  until  Dad  had  taken 
plenty  of  time  to  mull  things  over  (with  Mom's  lengthy  letter 
in  hand)  and  had  prayerfully  sorted  out  his  feelings  (and 
priorities).  When  he  finally  composed  his  written  response 
the  matter  was  put  to  rest. 
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61  {Matter  of  Tinancts 

>U[   IV.  p.  4-8-50  —   27  MOT.  HS7> 

Ive  often  had  occasion  to  wonder  if  1  should  ex- 
press  to  all  of  \  ou  a  matter  which  concerns  us  all. 
Simply,  it  is  about  finance. 

First,  however,  I  firmly  state  that  1  am  not  aiming  at 
any  one  ol  \  ou.  Almost  all  of  you  have  been  involved 
in  the  process  as  1  will  relate.  1  very  definitely  want 
you  to  know  that  1  do  not  worship  money.  That  feeling 
has  not  existed  for  many  many  years.  But  I  do  know 
that  finance  is  \  ery  necessary  to  balance  our  lives  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  about  such  that  I 
w  ish  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

Your  Mom  and  I  managed  to  provide  for  all  of  you 
until  your  eventual  leaving  the  home.  It  was  not  easy 
but  it  was  rewarding.  All  of  you  know  that  this  was 
done  on  an  income  of  a  very  nominal  amount.  It  took 
extreme  adherence  to  our  budget  which  she  and  I 
initiated  many  years  ago.  But  it  worked  out  as  we 
resolutely  paid  our  tithing,  a  small  amount  into  sav- 
ings, our  house  payments,  living  costs,  missionary 
expenditures,  and  manv  other  finance-oriented  needs. 

We  were  able  to  manage  all  this  without  help  from 
others.  It,  of  course,  required  extended  consideration 
as  we  thought  of  future  needs. 

I'm  sure  all  of  our  lives  are  different  but  basic  re- 
sponsibilities are  similar.  Now  comes  what  I  desire  to 
inform  you  about.  Your  Mom  &  I  developed  a  sacred 
and  precious  independence  which  has  been  a  reward- 
ing part  of  our  common  lifestyle. 

Many  of  the  family  have  relied  upon  Mom's  and  my 
savings  to  supposedly  help  you  manage  your  finance 
needs.  Most  of  this  was  used  properly  but  vet  some,  I 
feel,  was  not  justified.  So,  who  won?  I  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  this  answer  to  you.  Please  do  not  think  I 
am  being  critical,  I  just  desire  all  of  you  to  try  and 
realize  that  self-preparedness  is  vital  and  needful. 

Your  Mom  &  I  did  not  seriously  need  the  finances 
which  we  let  you  have.  But  the  question  arises  —  Was 
it  judicious?  At  this  point  in  my  life  I  still  have  suffi- 
cient  to  handle  normal  needs.  But  I  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  allocate  funds  to  any  oi  you  and  still  maintain 
the  precious  independence  which  I  still  have. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  miserly  but  I 
honestly  feel  that  a  deeper  consideration  is  needed  by 
main  oi  you.  Alter  all,  after  marriage  you  are  ex- 
pe<  ted  to  manage  for  yourselves.  I  will  still  do  all  I  can 


to  help  any  ot  you  if  the  need  is  extreme  and  justified. 

Many  of  you  suppose  that  Bessie  and  I  have  plenty 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  We  budget  very  closelv  to 
make  our  social  security  money  go  as  far  as  necessary. 
Anv  money  which  is  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  family 
members  is  taken  from  separate  individual  savings  ac- 
counts which  each  of  us  have. 

My  funds  are  yet  sufficient  and  I'm  going  to  try  and 
keep  them  so.   1  low  ever,  I  again  state  that  I  will  assist 
any  of  you  it  your  need  is  valid. 

I  have  not  disclosed  to  anv  ot  the  family  what  anv  c 
you  have  been  given.   It  is  very  confidential.   I  do 
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rom.se  all  of  you  that  if  you  seriously  consider  and 
'Ian  your  future  financial  possibilities  and  responsibil 
ties  that  you  will  be  rewarded  as  nwdc,\.  You  will 
hen  obtain  a  great  peace  of  mind. 

I  wish  you  well  and  I  know  you  can  obtain  that  pre- 
jous  feeling  of  accomplishment  it  you  finally  reach 
hat  point  where  you  become  reasonably  independenl 
tf  financial  aid  from  others. 

Be  mindful  of  each  other,  however,  <uu\  assist  each 
>ther  as  needed.  Above  all,  do  nol  worship  mone)  or 
'things  of  the  world." 

Remember,  Mom  and  I  love  ever)  one  of  you.Ican 


Dad  and  Bessie's  home  at 
325  West  Center  in  Logut 

hardl)  wait  until  I'm  privileged  to  be  with  her  again. 
She  was,  is,  and  will  be,  verj  precious  to  me.  Try,  try, 
trj  to  acquire  the  same. 

I  do  record  here  also  that  Bessie  is  also  aver)  con- 
siderate and  choice  companion.  I'msureyoui  Mom 
approves  of  her  and  our  temporar)  relationshi| 

I  ove  most  sincerel) 
Pop 


fltunion  (SLddrtss 

(Dtlivtrtd  at  Grand  Lakt,  Colorado  —  s  July  i<*ss> 


At  this  particular  and  important  time  I  now 
address  all  of  yon  as  it  1  were  speaking  not 
only  by  myself,  but  also  for  Mom,  Bessie,  and 
Bessie's  eternal  mate,  .Alan.  It  so  happens  that  Bessie 
^nd  1,  who  yet  remain  in  mortality,  agree  wholeheart- 
ed lv  on  the  content  of  this  message  to  you.  I'm  certain 
that  Mom  understands,  as  does  Bessie's  husband. 
Bessie  and  I  do  nothing  intentionally  to  discredit  our 
prior  relationships  with  our  promised  and  temple- 
covenanted  companions. 

CMaintain  Tamily  Vnity 

Over  the  many  years  I  have  realized  more  and  more 
the  priceless  value  of  family  unity.  This  is  a  natural  con- 
dition,  which  should  be  nurtured  quite  constantly  by 


keeping  direct  contact  with  each  other.  By  doing  so  we 
learn  of  the  ongoing  history  oi  each  other  and  then  can 
act  or  react  in  suitable  manner  to  assist  each  other.   I  tec 
that  this  contact  has  been  fairly  good  in  the  past  tew 
years  but  occasionally,  conditions  have  arisen,  which 
few  of  you  knew  about.  So,  I  say  this,  as  this  family 
organization  grows,  maintain  close  contact  and  trv  to 
share  each  other's  burdens  as  well  as  joys,  this  will 
require  giving  and  receiving.  We  are  told  that  ulti- 
mately we  will  be  greatly  blessed  for  having  done  so. 

Divtlop  Christtikt  Sit  tributes 

We  older  people,  who  are  the  patriarchs  and  matriarch 
are  desirous  that  all  of  you  will  live  lives  of  unselfish 
credibility.  This  will  involve  being  honest,  helpful, 
loving,  forgiving,  studious,  and  many  other  virtuous 
facets  of  Christlike  behavior.  Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  Satan,  as  he  will  trv  to  disillusion  you  and  the 
claim  you  as  his.  Deep  religious  commitment  is  a  must 
to  be  regarded  very  highly. 


P 
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Silk  etirnal  Lifi 

We  are  told  in  II  Nephi  31:20  what  we  must  do  to 
inherit  that  priceless  treasure  of  Eternal  Life.  I  urge  all 
of  you  to  read  and  reread  the  passage,  which  says: 

"Wlierefore,  ye  must  press  forward  with  a  steadfastness  in 
Christ,  having  a  perfect  brightness  of  home,  and  a  love  of  God 
and  of  all  men.  Wherefore,  if  ye  shall  press  forward,  feasting 
upon  the  word  of  Christ,  and  endure  to  the  end,  behold,  thus 
saith  the  Father:  Ye  shall  have  eternal  life." 

One  of  our  church  authorities  states  this  about  the 
verse:  "This  brief  time  away  from  our  heavenly  home  and 
parents  is  a  time  when  we  are  given  our  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  tried  and  tested  in  every  way.  You  should  expect 
some  down  days  and  some  hard  tests.  Learn  from  them. 
Grow  from  them.  Be  stronger  because  of  them.  The  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  pathzvay  to  hope  that  leads  us  back  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  our  eternal  home.  Listen  to  our  Father's 
promise  to  us.  With  daily  prayer,  scripture  study,  and  our  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  road  to  the  celestial  kingdom,  we  have  a 


perfect  brightness  of  home.  There  will  be  steep  climbs  ahead, 
but  we  are  promised  divine  help  all  the  way.  So  lift  up  your 
head  and  never,  never,  never  give  up. " 

I  firmly  agree  with  the  individual  who  composed 
these  words. 

~aJo  Tiar  of  Diath 

Because  of  my  testimony  at  this  time,  I  have  no  fear 
of  passing  from  this  existence.  I  feel  1  will  be  able  to 
progress  with  a  mate  who  is  waiting  and  preparing  tor 
my  rejoining  her. 

Ovircomi  6ld^ir situs 

Pressures  have  and  will  appear  during  your  mortal- 
ity here.  Meet  them,  overcome  them,  build  beyond 
them.  All  this  must  be  done  in  a  togetherness  way  with 
husband,  wife,  children,  or  others.  It  can  be  donv  jnc\ 
Any  who  try  honestly  and  prayerfully  will  be  rewarded 
tar  beyond  their  finite  ability  to  understand  at  this  time. 
As  I  have  said,  be  forgiving,  be  helpful,  and  be  loving. 
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Ne\  er  close  the  door  when  someone's  help  is  needed. 

CMakt  \\}isc  Choices 

In  die  world  toda\  \  ou  are  exposed  to  high  Levels 
of  good  and  bad.  I'm  sure  that  you  can  identify  most 
of  these.  Bever)  selective  in  your  choices.  Be  sensi- 
ble in  evaluating  to  make  certain  all  will  be  covered 
under  a  frames  ork  of  true  gospel  know  ledge.  Be- 
ware of  making  such  things  as  excess  money,  un- 
needed  pleasures,  and  things  of  the  world  your  gods 
ol  worship.  It  you  honestly  acquire  such,  then  share 
with  others.  You  cannot  lose  by  so  giving. 

Piaci  of  CMind 

1  have  spent  a  lifetime,  which  you  know  a  great 
deal  about.  As  I  stated,  I  have  not  acquired  a  perfect 
score.  But  I  do  have  deep  peace  of  mind.  I  firmly 
believe  I  will  be  able  to  progress  in  the  next  existence 
as  promised  in  Alma  40:12.  It  states:  "And  then  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  arc  right- 
eous arc  received  into  a  state  of  happiness,  which  is  called 
paradise,  a  state  of  rest,  a  state  of  peace,  where  they  shall 
rest  from  all  their  troubles  and  from  all  care  and  sorrow." 

This  scripture  is  priceless  to  me  now  as  I  realize 
mv  probation  here  is  near  an  end.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  could  have  lived  a  more  commendable  life. 
But  I  know  I  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  what  I  feel  I 
have  improved  upon. 

Counsti  to  tht  young 

I'd  like  to  comment  to  those  who  are  yet  young 
and  unmarried.  I'm  going  to  quote  President  [Ezra 
Taft]  Benson,  who  states:  "You  have  been  born  at  this 
time  for  a  sacred  and  glorious  purpose.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  you  have  been  reserved  to  come  to  earth  in  this  last 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.   Your  birth  at  this 
particular  time  was  foreordained  in  the  eternities.  You  are 
to  be  royal  children  of  the  Lord  in  the  last  days.  Don't  set- 
tle for  less  than  the  Lord  wants  you  to  be.  Yes,  give  me  a 
youth  who  loves  home  and  family,  who  reads  and  ponders 
the  scriptures  daily,  who  has  a  burning  testimony  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Give  me  a  youth  who  faithfully  attends 
church  meetings.  Give  me  a  youth  who  is  virtuous  and 
who  has  maintained  personal  purity,  who  -will  not  settle 
for  less  than  a  temple  marriage,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  who  will  perform  miracles 
for  the  Lord  now  and  throughout  eternity. " 

I  want  all  ot  you  to  consider  this  message  as  hav- 


ing been  inspired  ot  Deity.   Regard  it  very  highlv  and 
pattern  \  our  life  to  |iistit\  the  Eternal  rew  ards  as 
promised  for  compliance. 

Tollow  Promptings  from  the  3\o\y 
Ghost 

Everybody  has  an  inbuilt  guiding  light,  which  can 
direct  each  of  us  if  we  will  allow  it  to  do  so.  Regular 
and  deep  prayer  can  reveal  to  any  oi  you  the  honest 
and  beneficial  desires  of  your  heart.  You  must  be 
consistent  in  this  effort,  however.  Use  deep  Christ- 
like thoughts  as  you  think  and  meditate.  Such  will  ul- 
timately reward  you  with  the  knowledge  needed  to 
implement  the  proper  action  to  take. 

Constant  adherence  to  church  obligations  must  be 
met.  Proper  deportment  in  the  home,  family  love, 
wise  consideration  of  others  outside  the  family,  and 
wise  use  of  all  resources  are  also  very  important. 

Grow  in  Wisdom 

You  perhaps  feel  that  I  am  being  verv  demanding 
in  much  of  what  I  sav,  but  I  can  promise  everv  one  of 
you  that  as  you  adhere  to  honest  advice  and  counsel 
and  as  vou  grow  older  and  older,  vour  channel  of 
thought  will  more  and  more  coincide  with  what  I  tell 
you  at  this  time.  I  don't  want  any  of  vou  to  wait  as 
long  as  I  did  to  acquire  this  deep  and  helpful  testi- 
mony of  life  and  living.  It  can  be  of  great  use  to  vou 
early  in  life  and,  when  acquired,  it  will  give  you 
treasured  peace  of  mind  and  comfort. 

Xttip  "Trying 

I'm  not  an  official  prophet  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  great  trials  await  all  of  you.  These  will  be  of 
varied  nature.  Prepare  for  them  and  meet  them. 
Use  deep  thought  and  appropriate  action  in  trying  to 
overcome  them.  You  will  not,  in  many  cases,  seem 
to  succeed,  but  remember  the  effort  to  comply  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  Deity.  All  such  well  meant  try- 
ing will  be  compensated  for  at  a  time  when  it  will  be 
very  conducive  to  your  advancement  and  well  being 
in  the  next  existence. 


Tollow  Worthy  Sxamplis 

I  implore  all  ot  you  to  remember  that  those  of  U| 
who  ha\  e.  or  soon  will  have  gone  before,  expect 
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every  one  of  you  to  live  lives  of  deep  religious 
credibility.  Only  those  who  do  so  will  receive  the 
reward  of  Celestial  Glory.  I  would  hate  to  have  to 
realize  that  our  family  tree  had  some  missing 
branches,  even  small  ones. 

1  deeply  urge  each  of  you  to  read  and  reread  this 

ddress  to  you.  You,  of  course,  have  your  agency  t 
be  free  but  unwise  use  of  such  will  sometime  encircle 

ou  with  unhappiness  and  great  remorse. 
I  truly  love  every  one  of  you  and  I'm  depending 
upon  you  to  conduct  your  lives  worthily.  Think  of 
the  commendable  lives  of  some  who  have  gone  into 
the  "new  beginning,"  then  try  to  conduct  yourself  in 
like  manner. 

Pray  often  and  earnestly  and  then  do  as  Mini- 
heart  tells  you. 

Most  Sincerely, 


7rom  the  {Mountain  "Top 

(Letter  to  family  members  dated  3!  CMay  i<W 

Because  of  recent  physical  developments  in  my 
existence,  I  feel  I  must  compose  a  somewhat 
final  directive  to  all  the  family. 
I've  had  a  very  satisfying  life  and  during  that  time 
I  feel  I  have  climbed  that  proverbial  mountain  of  life. 
And  now  from  its  lofty  summit  I  can  very  easily  and 
positively  visualize  the  real  purpose  of  one's  mortal 
existence  here  on  earth. 

1  don't  mean  to  be  repetitious  in  what  I  record  here 
and  I  sincerely  urge  each  of  you  to  read,  reread,  and 
pray  about  what  I  will  briefly  write  about  at  this  time. 
However,  I  do  say  here  again  that  each  of  you  was 
planned  for  and  wanted.  Your  Mom  and  I  have  loved 
and  nurtured  each  of  you.  She,  of  course,  is  no  longer 
with  us  in  mortality  but  I'm  very  sure  that  she  is 
aware  of  my  responsibility  as  I  yet  barely  exist  here 
with  you. 
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Photo:  Dad  somewhere  in  the  Cache 
National  Forest  up  Logan  Canyon, 
January  1%6. 
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So  what  I  record  here  is  expressive  of  her  desires, 
also.  This  will  probably  be  my  last  written  directive 
to  you  so  I  speak  with  pure  knowledge  attained 
through  a  lifetime  of  varied  experiences  with  her. 

1  urge  all  of  you  to  truly  evaluate  your  lives  and 
then  make  what  changes  seem  necessary.  Remember 
each  of  us  was  placed  here  to  be  tried  and  tested. 
Sometimes  this  is  harsh  but  undaunted  trying  to  do 
that  which  is  right  will  eventually  be  rewarded. 

I  don't  need  to  itemize  each  rule  of  life  because 
you  are  pretty  much  aware  of  such.  But  adherence 
to  these  basic  needs  is  imperative  constantly. 

Repentance  is  valuable  if  such  is  true  and  lasting. 
Be  very  mindful  of  the  spiritual  needs  in  your  lives. 
I  positively  know  that  such  is  effective  and  can  bal- 
ance your  lives  to  meet  Deity's  requirements. 

Do  not  worship  the  "things  of  the  world."  Do  not 
treasure  money  and  wealth.  Simply  remember  that 
you  take  only  that  which  you  have  earned  in  a  spiri- 
tual manner. 


As  I  gaze  into  the  future  1  realize  the  great 
blessings,  which  can  be  showered  upon  those  who 
live  properly  and  constantly  try  to  live  gospel  laws. 

If  each  of  you  will  try,  try,  try,  then  I  can  promise 
you  glory  beyond  your  finite  ability  to  understand  at  ^^^ 
this  time.  i^ 

Remember  Mom  and  I  love  even'  one  of  you  and     _ 
yours.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  each  face  W^k 

the  responsibility  of  being  a  senior  patriarch  O^fM         ^-. 
matriarch  at  the  head  of  your  own  family. 

God  bless  you  and  remember  to  try,  fry,  try. 

Deepest  love, 

i  Mom)  &  Pop 


M/3o^ 


^c/<M£s^| 


The. 

ilif  e  diistory 
Vtrsal  LaVtt  Davis 


K^> 


Like  Nephi  of  old,  I  feel  I  was  born  of 
choice  parents.  I  became  the  eighth 
child  ami  fifth  son  of  John  Gould 
Davis  and  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis 
on  Oct.  18, 1915. 

Thus  began  Versal  L.  Davis'  initial 
"rough  draft"  of  his  personal  history, 
which  he  wrote  in  December  1964. 
What  follows  in  this  chapter  is  his 
more  extensive  1977  version,  with  the 
addition  of  an  eight-page  completion 
written  ten  years  later  in  1987. 

Even  though  it  may  seem 
redundant  to  include  Dad's  hand- 
written history  in  this  already 
lengthy  volume,  I  felt  it  was 
important  to  include  his  brief 
autobiography  —  important 
for  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
As  you  read  the  following 
pages  you'll  discover  a 
plethora  of  details  not  include 
in  the  forepart  of  this  book. 

The  drawing  of  Dad  at  the 
right  was  done  by  Deb  in  1978 
as  a  Mother's  Day  gift  for 
Mom. 
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I  in  In  \o\    1  l's7.  Dad  u  tote  the  following  in  his  journal  (Vol.  IV,  p.  72.): 

I'm  planning  to  complete  my  life  history  to  the  present  time.  I  have  not  entered 
anything  since  1977.  1 II  therefore  have  about  10  years  of  history  to  record.  It  will  be 
lit  to  do  this  because  of  my  inability  to  write  properly.  But,  I  will  try  to  make  it 
i  ible  as  I  can. 
You  can  srr  b)  comparing  this  page  with  previous  ones,  written  ten  years 
earlier,  that  Dad  s  handwriting  deteriorated.  As  he  grew  older  his  hands 
shook  \\  hen  he  tried  to  write.  I  le  didn't  know  then  (but  we  know  now)  that 
he  had     1  ssential  tremors  (ET),"  an  annoying  but  harmless  neurological 
condition,  which  is  often  hereditary.  Brian  has  also  been  diagnosed  with  ET. 
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The  Tamily  fltcords 


V 


Before  Mom's  death  in  1985,  she  and  Dad  carefully  prepared  for  their  upcoming  transitions.   Mom  u  rota  as  much 
as  she  could  of  her  personal  history  and  together  she  and  Dad  made  important  dec  isions.  One  was  to  sell  the 
family  home  to  Duane  and  Mel  —  Dad  planned  to  occupy  a  few  rooms  downstairs.  Another  was  to  parcel  out 
most  of  their  earthy  possessions,  for  Dad  would  need  little  with  his  new  living  arrangement. 

Accordingly,  Dad  gathered  all  of  us  together  following  Mom's  funeral  and,  using  a  list  he  and  Mom  had  made 
together  previously,  he  gave  each  of  us  substantial  items  accumulated  during  their  48  \  ears  together.    1  he  dissolution 
of  their  home  and  distribution  of  their  earthly  possessions  was  sobering,  orderly,  and  accomplished  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  everyone  present. 

My  inheritance  was  Mom  and  Dad's  collection  of  family  records:  albums,  journals,  photographs,  slides,  negatn  • 
mission  journals  &  notebooks,  home  movies,  ancestoral  life  histories,  a  book  of  all  our  patriarchial  blessings,  and  all  of 
their  genealogical  research.  These  are  the  resources  I  used  to  write  this  book. 

I  want  each  family  member  who  reads  this  to  kow  this  rich  cache  of  information  is  a\  ailable  tor  your  ov\  n 
personal  and  family  research.  Our  lives  and  those  of  our  ancestors  are  documented  in  detail  in  these  records.  Tic 
contact  me  if  you  would  like  to  have  access  to  them. 
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Vtrsal  Lr  Thtlma    Children 


Grandchildrtn 


Four  Generations 

2011 


mm 

Versal  LaVel  DAVIS 

b.  18  Oct.  1915 
d.  13  Oct.  1989 
m.  12  Feb.  1937 
Thelma  HALL 

b.  27  Sept.  1916 
d.  27  Mar.  1985 


LaVel 

b.  2/1/38 
d.  8/23/00 


Brent 

b.  12/21/39 
d. 


Tami 

b.  2/17/50 
d. 


Deb 

b.  5/30/56 
d. 8/16/01 


flashbacks 


Duane 

b.  1/21    M 
d. 

4-56 


LaVel  &  Colleen's  family  1978 
(plus  son-in-law  Gary  Spence) 


Brent  &  Inge's  family  1987 


Clinton  LaVel  D\\ 
in.  Colleen  Olsen 
Corette(1958) 
Lynnette(1959) 
Laureen(1963) 
Shauna  (1965) 
Lyle(1971) 
Christine  (1977.! 


Versal  Brent  DAVIS 
m.  Inge  Scheffel 
Estelle  (1968) 
Allan  (1970) 


Brian  J  DAVIS 

m.  Jacqueline  (fackki 
Millward  (divi 
Kim  (1967) 
Deone  (1968) 
Jetawn  (1971) 
Jennifer  (1973) 
Jeff (1976) 
Michelle  (1981) 
|  m.  Keiko  Ishikawa 
Catherine  (2002) 


Brian  &  Jackie's  famih 


/  -u 


Brian  &  Keiko's 
family  2010 


Twila  DAVIS 
m.  Richard  £  Bird 
Trisha(1969) 
Raquelle  (1970) 
Tiffany  (1973) 
Travis (1976) 
Heather  (1978) 


Richard  &  [Vila's  family  lc»94 


#*u*£     Ja.lUL    J&*+ 


Grandchildren 


Great  Grandchildren 


Lauris  &  Dorothy's  family  1988 
Kese  Davis 


Tamara  DAVIS 

m.  John  Lorin  Clark 
Lorin  (1969,  d.  1969) 
Tami  Dee  (1970) 
Shalyce  (1972) 
Jared  (1974) 


Lauris  Hall  DAVIS 
m.  Dorothy  Tacy  A/1  inkier  (div) 

Marci  (1974) 

Jim  (1975) 

Jon  (1981) 

Tacy  Faye  (1984,  d.  1984) 
m.  Teresa  (Rese)  Hunter  Priest 


Debra  DAVIS 
m.  Herman  Clements  (Trei/) 
Nelson  III  (div) 
Rachel  (1983) 
Anna  (1986) 
Vanessa  (1991) 


Irey  Nelson 
1983 


DuaneMcDaniel  D.W  IS 
m.  Melanie  Anderson 
Ashley  (1983) 
Austin  (1986) 
Bnnden  (1991) 
Braxton  (19 


Duane  &  Melanie's  famil)  2008 
including  --on  in  law  Kenl  rhurston  (wearing 
daughter  in  law  [amie  Puhlmann  I  >a\  i  ■  (blond  hail  i 
and  grandson  Brodie  rhurston 


LaVel's  Family 

Corette  Davis  Spence: 
Trevor  Spence  (1979) 
Derek  Spence  (1982) 
Devan  Spence (1985) 
Katie  Spence  (1990) 
Kierra  Spence  (1995) 

Lynnette  Davis  Ballard: 
Casey  Ballard  (1979) 
Dust'in  Ballard  (1982) 
Corey  Ballard  (1988) 

Laureen  Davis  Hansen: 
Christopher  Hansen  (1982) 
Justin  Hansen  (1984) 
Mia  Hansen  (1986) 
Brandon  Hansen  (1988) 

Shauna  Davis  Peterson: 
Quinn  Peterson  (1988) 
Joelle  Peterson  (1990) 

Taren  Peterson  (19 

Riley  Peterson  (1993) 

Lyle  Davis: 
Garrett  Davis  (1997) 
Kennan  Davis  (2000) 
Savanna  Davis  (2004) 
Whitley  Davis  (2010) 

Christine  Davis  Evans: 
Ashlyn  Erickson  (1999) 
McKenna  Erickson  (2003) 
Ammon  Evans  (1999) 
Alyssa  Evans  (2001) 
Peyton  Evans  (2010) 


Brent's  Family 

Estelle  Davis  Ritchie: 
Connor  Ritchie  (2003) 
Noah  Ritchie  (2005) 
Shelb)  Ritchie  (2 

Allan  Davis: 
Marinda  Davis  (1998) 
Katrina  Davis  (19 
Allison  Davis  (2003) 


Bid  w's  FAMIU 

Kim  Davis  Roller: 
Camille  O'Brien    198 
(  or>  O'Brien  (1991) 
[anner  Rollei  (19 
IVavis  Nielsen  (19 
c  haselyn  Nielsen  (2001) 

Deone  n.n  is  Docken 
Sierra  Docken  (1' 
Hans  Docken  (19 

let.m  n  I  >.i\  is 

liMiniiiT  Dai  is  s.uil.ii.i 
Huafa  Saulala(19 
(  umorah  Saulala  (19 
Hisapeti  Saulala  (1998 
!  ataisia  Saulala  (2000) 
MosiahSaula 
taasualu  Sauk! 
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Michelle  Davis  Sheldon: 
Kara  Sheldon  (2008) 
Leah  Sheldon  (2010) 

Twila's  Family 

Trisha  Bird  Leimer 
Stefan  Lei  mer  (1990) 
[essica  Leimer  (1992) 
Christian  Leimer  (1995) 
Axel  Leimer  (1998) 
Natasha  Leimer  (2000) 

Raquelle  Bird  Johnson: 
rrevor  [ohnson  1 1 
Chelsea  Johnson  (1997 
Davis  [ohnson  (2000) 
lamasin  Johnson  (20 

Tiffany  Bird  Axtell: 
Russell  (Tripp)  Axtell 
Mikayla  Axtell  (1997) 
Emily  Axtell  (1999) 
Sydnej  Axtell  (2003) 
Levi  Axtell  (2     - 

Travis  Bird: 
Talmage  Bird  (2001) 
WhitakerBiid 
Tanner  Bird  (2004) 
Sadie  Bird  (2006) 

Heather  Bird  Jackson: 

Tami's  FaMII>. 

Tami  Dee  Clark  Hanson: 
I  orin  Hanson  (19 
Autumn  I  [anson  1 1" 
Marianne  I  [anson  1 19 
[oshua  Hanson  |  i 
C  rystal  Hanson  | 

Shalyce  Clark: 

jaied  C  lark: 


Lauris'  Fwiin 

Man  i  Das  is  kc\ 

Blake  Anderson  (2001) 
|im  Dai  is 
Kykw  Davis  (199 
Phoenix  Davi 

Jon  Dai  is 

(.  la)  ten  Seamons  (2001 1 

I  rii    I 


Pi  h's  I  wim 

K.n  hel  Nelson  Ragjand 

tana  Nelson 

\  .iiH'ss.i  Nelson 


Pi  \ni  s  I  wnn 
tshlei  Dai  is  l  huraton 
lie  rhursl 
Lnli  |o  rhursl 

Viislm  P.i\  in 

Braden  Dai  la 
Braxton  P.n  is 


The  Tamily  Tumors 

(Reference    VP-   -4-3-C4--4-1 

Our  genetic  disease  is  called  Hereditary  Paraganglioma  (PGL).  In  our  family  we  have  multiple  paragan- 
gliomas.  Following  is  part  of  an  article  from  the  website  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Cancer  Institute  (UPCI),  which 
gn  es  the  best  explanation  of  our  tumors  I've  found.  The  Paraganglioma  Program  at  UPCI  was  in  the  forefront  in 
researching,  diagnosing  and  treating  PGL  in  the  1990s.  Our  family  played  a  significant  role  in  the  research  which  led  to 
their  genetic  testing,  now  available  by  mail. 

What  is  diirtditary  Paraganglioma? 

Hereditarv  paraganglioma  (PGL)  is  a  rare  genetic  disease  characterized  by  the  development  of  mostly  benign  tumors 
in  the  head  and  neck  region.  .  .  .  The  tumors  originate  from  the  paraganglionic  tissue  that  is  clustered  in  close  association 
with  the  major  nerves  and  the  arteries  in  the  head  and  neck.  Paraganglionic  tissue  is  identified  by  the  anatomic  location 
and  by  a  common  microscopic  architecture. 

The  largest  area  of  paraganglionic  tissue  is  called  the  carotid  body  because  of  its  location  in  the  neck  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  carotid  artery  normally  senses  blood  oxygen  levels  and,  when  there  is  insufficient 
oxygen  in  the  bloodstream,  it  signals  the  heart  and  lungs  to  increase  the  respiration  and  heart  rates.  The  carodit  body  is 
also  the  most  common  site  of  origin  for  PGL.  Carotid  body  tumors  are  usually  benign  and  highly  vascular  due  to  the 
very  high  rate  of  blood  flow  through  this  organ.  In  approximately  10  percent  of  the  cases,  PGL  tumors  may  undergo 
malignant  transformation  and  metastizsize  to  distant  organs,  such  as  the  lungs  and  bone.  These  tumors  are  most  com- 
monly observed  after  the  third  decade  of  life,  although  they  can  be  diagnosed  even  n  early  teen  years.  In  most  instances, 
the  presenting  symptom  of  the  carotid  body  tumor  is  a  non-tender,  firm,  slow-growing  mass  in  the  neck.  The  mass  is 
movable  from  side  to  side,  but  not  up  and  down. 

Tumors  arising  from  other  paraganglionic  tissues,  such  as  glomus  vagale  (arising  from  the  vegas  nerve),  glomus  jugu- 
lare  and  glomus  tympanicum  [these  are  all  head  tumors],  can  give  rise  to  other  symptoms  and  signs  depending  on  their 
location.  Tumors  located  in  the  middle  ear  may  cause  pain  and  ringing  in  the  ear,  and  thos  arising  in  the  larynx  (voice 
box)  may  cause  hoarseness  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Glomus  jugulare  tumors,  which  are  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  can 
reult  in  serious  clinical  complications,  such  as  deafness  or  facial  palsy. 

PGL  tumors  usually  present  as  solitary  tumors,  but  in  about  10  percent  of  the  cases,  they  present  as  multiple  tumors. 
Multiple  paragangliomas  may  be  confined  to  the  head  and  neck  region  or  may  be  accompanied  by  adrenal  (also  called 
pheochromocytoma)  or  extra-adrenal  paragangliomas  in  the  abdomen.   [Twila's  note:  They've  also  been  found  behind 
the  heart  or  under  the  collarbone,  as  in  several  cases  in  our  family] 

&iow  Our  Tumors  art  Passed  On 

Our  family  tumors  are  passed  on  through  "genomic  imprinting."   It  is  a  gender-of-the-parent-specific  transmission 
and  has  been  observed  in  many  independent  families  across  many  generations  in  large  PGL  families  (like  ours).  For  the 
Davis  Family  paraganglioma  tumors,  who  ends  up  actually  getting  them  depends  on  genomic  imprinting  —  depends  on 
the  gender  of  the  transmitting  parent.  For  example: 

If  a  FATHER  develops  paraganglioma  tumors,  approximately  half  of  his  children  will  develop  PGL,  meaning  about 
half  of  them  will  get  tumors,  too.  Those  children  who  develop  tumors  will  pass  on  the  PGL  gene  to  about  half  of  their 
own  children.  This  inheritance  pattern  is  called  "Autosomal  Dominant." 

If  a  MOTHER  is  affected,  it  is  unlikely  tumors  will  develop  in  any  of  her  children;  however,  about  half  of  them  will 
be  carriers  of  the  PGL  gene,  which  will  be  passed  on  to  about  half  of  the  next  generation.  In  other  words,  children  of  a 
PGL  affected  mother  will  not  GET  tumors,  but  they  can  CARRY  the  tumor  gene  and  PASS  IT  ON  to  their  own  children. 

For  each  succeeding  generation,  genomic  imprinting  begins  all  over  again.  Who  gets  the  tumors  and  who  doesn't 
depends  on  whether  the  transmitting  parent  was  a  male  or  a  female.  Again,  the  bottom  line  is: 

Tumors  generally  develop  only  in  children  who  have  FATHERS  with  tumors. 

One  other  important  point: 

If  a  child  DOES  NOT  inherit  the  PGL  gene  from  an  affected  parent, 

NO  progeny  will  develop  tumors  from  that  point  on. 
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CHILDREN  OF  VERSAL  LAVEL  DAVIS 

Debra  Davis  Nelson  (1956-2001) 

14  Jan.  1975         resection  of  large  glomus  jugulare  tumor  in  right  middle  ear  and  neck  and  right  carotid  body 

tumor.   Paralysis  in  right  face.  15-hour  surgery.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center.  Dr.  James  Parkin. 
Oct.  1975  reparative  facial  nerve  surgery  abandoned  when  Deb  reacted  violently  to  the  test  anesthetic. 

Became  hypertensive  and  developed  marked  tachvcardia  which  was  caused  by  an  undiagnosed 
pheochromocytoma.  Surgery  postponed.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center.  Dr.  James  Parkin. 

19  Nov.  1975       facial  nerve  graft;  build  up  of  mastoid  bone  area;  revision  of  right  neck  scar.   11 -hour  surgery. 

Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center.  Dr.  James  Parkin. 

6  Jan.  1976  golfball-size  pheochromocytoma  removed  from  left  adrenal  gland;  gland  not  removed.  Left 

para-ovarian  cyst  removed.  4-hour  surgery.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center.   Dr.  James  Parkin. 

17  Sept.  1982       resection  of  recurrant  glomus  jugulare  tumor  in  right  middle  ear.  8-hour  surgery,  Dr.  Gates. 

Bexar  County  Medical  Center,  San  Antonio,  TX. 

18  Sept.  1989       resection  of  large  left  carotid  body  tumor.  4-hour  surgery.  Swedish  Hospital,  Denver,  CO.  Dr. 

Roy  Carlson. 
13-14  Nov.  '89     3rd  surgery  for  removal  of  glomus  jugulare  tumor  in  right  side  of  head.  Surgery  22  hours. 

Facial  and  cranial  nerves  damaged.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Denver,  CO.  Dr.  Victor  Schramm. 
Nov-Dec,  '98      daily  radiation  treatment  for  glomus  vagali  tumor  (11/2"  diameter)  on  left  side  of  head.  Univ.  of 

Utah  Medical  Center. 

Brian  J  Davis  (1943-      ) 

18  Oct.  1977        removal  of  right  carotid  body  tumor  and  part  of  artery.  Tumor  embedded  and  entwined  around 

interior  branch  of  artery.  Artery  graft  not  possible.  Artery  removed.  6-hour  surgery.  8  pints  of 

blood.  Dr.  James  Parkin.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center. 
17  July  1978        removal  of  adrenal  pheochromocytoma.  Adrenal  gland  removed.  9  pints  of  blood.  Surgery 

through  back.  Rib  removed.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center.  Dr.  James  Parkin. 
22  Aug.  1978       removal  of  left  carotid  body  tumor  on  exterior  branch;  5-hour  surgery.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical 

Center.  Dr.  James  Parkin. 
March  1983         Medullary  thyroid  carcinoma.  Removal  of  thyroid  in  premalignant  stage.  (C-cell  hyperplasia). 

Univ  of  Washington  Medical  Center. 

16  Dec.  1991        removal  of  golfball-size  pheochromocytoma  under  left  mid-collarbone.  Nerves  in  left  shoulder 

and  arm  traumatized.  Univ.  of  Washington  Medical  Center. 

Lauris  Hall  Davis  (1953  -     ) 

15  Dec.  1977       removal  of  large  adrenal  pheochromocytoma  and  right  adrenal  gland.  4-hour  surgerv.  Dr.  James 

Parkin.   Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center. 

17  Jan.  1978         removal  of  small  right  carotid  body  tumor;  4-hour  surgery.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center. 

7  Feb.  1978  removal  of  left  carotid  body  tumor.  6  pints  of  blood;  7-hour  surgerv.   Incision  repaired  twice 

following  surgery  because  Lauris  coughted.  Univ.  of  Utah  Medical  Center. 

20  Apr.  1994        removal  of  3-piece,  bean-size  glomus  tympanicum  tumor  in  right  ear.  Laser  surgerv  through  ear 

drum.  Logan  Medical  Center,  Logan,  Utah.  Dr.  Gordon  Wood.  (Also  injection  of  silicone  gel 
into  paralyzed  right  vocal  cord.) 

Twila  Davis  Bird  (1948-       ) 

7  Aug.  198c)         removal  of  duck-egg-size  pheochromocytoma  wedged  between  upper  right  heart  and  spine.  4- 

hour  surgery.  Also  removal  of  fibrocvstic  lump  from  left  breast.   Dr.  James  Harwood.   Porter 

I  losptial.   Denver,  CO. 
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18  Aug.  1989       removal  of  right  carotid  body  tumor  (garbanzo  bean  size).  Dr.  Roy  Carlson.  Swedish  Hospital,  Denver, 

CO. 

13  Sept.  1989       removal  of  egg-size  left  carotid  body  tumor.  Dr.  Roy  Carlson.  Swedish  Hospital,  Denver. 

20  Oct.  1989        removal  of  glomus  vagali  rumor  on  left  side  of  head  .  Size  of  large  black  olive.  Facial  nerve  severed 
then  spliced;  other  cranial  nerves  traumatized  (tongue,  swallowing,  left  shoulder,  vocal  cord);  10-hour 
surgery.  Dr.  Gary  VanderArk  (neurosurgeon)  and  Dr.  Thomas  Balkany  (ear  surgeon).  Swedish  Hospital 
Denver,  CO. 

6  March  1992      removal  of  enlarged  lymph  gland  in  lower  left  neck.  Non-cancerous.  Dr.  Richard  Tillquist  Swedish 
Hospital,  Denver,  CO. 

Dec.  1994  diagnosis  of  large  nodules  on  thyroid.   Biopsy  and  other  tests  negative  for  medullary  thyroid  carcinoma 

or  C-cell  hyperplasia,  (endocrinologist:  Dr.  Steven  Osa,  Denver,  CO.) 

29  May  1998       Gamma  Knife  Radiation  Surgery  on  2  side-by-side  glomus  vagali  tumors  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
One  marble-size;  the  other  a  little  smaller.  Dr.  John  McVicker  (neurosurgeon);  Joe  Henderson  (radiation 
physicist);  Rocky  Mountain  Gamma  Knife  Center,  St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Denver,  CO. 

10  June  1998       surgery  to  remove  pheochromocytoma  in  mid-right  neck  unsuccessful.   Entire  neck  area  explored  but 

tumor  not  found.  Right  half  of  thyroid  removed;  nerve  to  right  vocal  cord  severely  damaged.   Negath  e 
pathological  results  for  tumor  in  resected  thyroid  section.   Hashimoto's  disease  subsequently  diagni 
synthroid  prescribed.  (Subsequent  24-hour  urine  test  and  octreotide  scan  indicated  tumor  was  still 
present.  Further  surgery  postponed  until  symptoms  warrant  it.) 

Duane  McDaniel  Davis  (1961  -     ) 

19  Sept.  2000       right  carotid  body  tumor  removed.  Logan  Regional  I  [ospitaL  Logan,  UT.  Dr.  Cordon  Wood. 
6  Feb.  2001  left  carotid  body  tumor  removed.  Logan  Regional  Hospital,  Logan,  UT.  Dr.  Gordon  Wood. 


GRANDCHILDREN  OF  VERSAL  LAVEL  DAVIS 


Tawny  Davis   (1971  -      )  (daughter  of  tumor-bearing  father,  Brian  Davis) 

25  June  1990        removal  of  two  pheochromocytomas  (each  baseball-size)    -  one  near  right  adrenal  gland,  one  near  the 

organ  of  Zucherandl.   Univ.  of  Michigan  Medical  Center.   Ann  Arbor,  \ll 
17  Jan.  1995        removal  of  right  carotid  body  tumor.  Enlarged  thyroid;  biopsy;  negative  pathological  report     Ira\is  Vii 

Force  Base. 
Summer  1995     removal  of  left  carotid  body  tumor.  Travis  Air  I  one  Base. 
2  Apr.  2003         removal  of  tennis-ball  size  pheochromocytoma  behind  top  par!  ol  In-art.  I  >r.  Michael  (  ollins,  I  I  >s 

Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 
8  Sept.  2004        Vocal  cord  repair. 
21  Aug.  2006      removal  of  pheochromocytoma  on  right  adrenal  gland.  Removal  of  adrenal  gland.  I  D.S  Hospital  Sail 

Lake  City,  UT. 
April  2011  bi-lateral  carotid  body  tumors  diagnosed.  Surger)  postponed  until  symptoms  warrant  it 

James  Lauris  Davis  (1975  -      )  (son  ol  tumor-bearing  father,  l  anus  Davis) 

15  May  2000        removal  of  left  carotid  bod\  tumor.   Dr.  Hallcr,  l'ni\   ol  I  tah  Medical  <.  cuter 

11  Dec.  2001       removal  of  right  carotid  body  tumoi  doctoi  had  difficult]  distinguishing  rumoi  fromarter)   in 

graft.  Dr.  Cordon  Wood,  l  i^u\  Specialt)  Hospital.  I  ogan  I  t    (Jim  Buffered  i  stroke  during  recovi 

the  second  d.w  following  the  surger)  i 
4  Aug.  2004       removal  of  glomus  tumor  in  right  ear.  Di  Shelton,  Unit  of  Utah  Medical  Centei  Salt  Lake  Cit) 
6  July  2005         removal  of  glomus  rumor  in  left  ear   Dr.  Shelton,  Unit  of  Utah  Medical  Centei  Salt  Lake  Cit)  l  I 
March  2011        suspected  glomus  tumor  (possibl)  two) on  the  left  side  Surger)  postponed  until  symptoms 

warrant  it. 
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One  —  Boyhood  ^Memories 

Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by  the 
following  abbreviations: 

Gould  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  "Life  History  of  John  Gould  Davis  by  Versal  L. 

Davis,  his  son,"  a  currently  unpublished  biographical  account  which 
includes  70  handwritten  pages  plus  manv  photographs,  documents,  and 
sketches.  The  history  is  in  possession  of  his  daughter,  Twila  Davis  Bird 


Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Autobiography  of  Versal  LaVel  Davis,  20  Dec.  1964,  Logan, 
Utah.  At  the  top  of  this  8-page,  document  recorded  on  3-ring  binder 
paper,  Versal  penned,  "Note  -  The  following  pages  represent  a  rough 
draft  which  I  did  not  refine. " 

Ibid,  p.  1.  On  p.  88  is  a  photograph  of  a  note  Dad  wrote  to  Mom  in  the 
margin  of  her  Rick's  College  yearbook  during  the  time  they  were 
dating.   It  is  signed  "Dark." 

Ibid,  p.  1 

Versal  LaVel  Davis  birth  certificate  #35603  issued  by  the  State  of  Idaho 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  original  certificate  was  in  error 
for  61  years  with  his  name  listed  as  "West  Davis."  Versal  filed 
documents  in  1977  to  correct  his  name.  An  amended  certifi- 
cate with  the  same  number  (#35603)  was  subsequently  issued 
listing  his  name  as  "Versal  LaVel  Davis."   Both  certificates  are 
in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

Versal  LaVel  Davis  L.D.S.  blessing  certificate,  Salt  Lake 

Genealogical  Library,  Form  E.,  St.  Anthony  Ward,  Yellowstone 
Stake  records,  p.  836  &  837  (film  #007601,  pt.  1 ). 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Deposition  recorded  on  15  Aug  1977  regarding 
the  evolution  of  his  name.  The  handwritten  document  is  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

Photo  of  Charlotte  Alice  Davis  and  her  two  sons,  Floyd  and  Wayne.  This 
photo  came  from  Floyd  Davis'  Book  of  Remembrance,  which  in  2011  is 
in  possession  of  his  son,  Dean  Davis.  On  the  back  of  the  photo  (a  post 
card)  is  a  note  of  unknown  origin  that  is  NOT  in  Floyd's  handwriting. 
It  says:   "Charlotte  Alice  (McDaniel)  Davis,  Floyd  E.  Davis  on  left  of  picture, 
Don  Wayne  Davis  on  right.  Taken  in  Utah  at  Lincoln  Carlyle  Home.   Wlien 
grandfather  McDaniel  died,  about  1912." 

George  Washington  McDaniel  died  in  1916  so  the  date  as  listed  on 
the  back  is  wrong.   If  the  photo  was  taken  in  1916,  the  true  year  of  their 
grandfather  McDaniel's  death,  Floyd  (b.  1906)  would  have  been  10  and 
Wayne  (b.  1909)  would  have  been  7.  Judging  by  their  appearance  in  the 
photograph,  they  seem  a  few  years  younger,  perhaps  8  and  5,  which 
would  place  the  date  closer  to  1914. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Autobiography  of  Versal  LaVel  Davis,  20  Dec.  1964,  Logan, 
Utah.  At  the  top  of  this  8-page,  document  recorded  on  3-ring  binder 
paper,  Versal  penned  The  following  pages  represent  a  rough 

draft  which  I  did  not  refine. " 

Davis,  versal  LaVel.  Versa/  LaVel  Davis  Life  History,  a  39-page  handwritten 
autobiography  recorded  on  ruled,  3-ring  binder  paper.  The  first  31 
pages  were  written  in  1977,  the  last  8  pages  on  18  Nov.  1987. 

Gould,  p.  38. 

Ibid,  p.  9. 

Ibid,  pp.  13-18. 

Ibid,  p.  ^ 


8. 


11 

12. 

13 

14. 

15 

16 

17. 

IK. 


19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


Ibid,  p. 
Ibid,  p. 
[bid,  p.  24. 
[bid  p.  27. 

liurt,  (  \ril(>    Ethel  A  story  of  faith  and  courage    ["his  document  is  a  biographj 
nls  mother,  Ethel  Burl    It  includes  the  1927  account  ol  I  thel 


reM  uing  C  vnl,  when  he  was  four-years-old,  from  a  gorge  of  ice  in  the 
Snake  River  as  recorded  in  Dad's  Flashback  titled  "The  Ice  Gorge." 

Gould,  pp.  23-24. 

Davis,  I  [oyd  Dean.   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his  home  in  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  28  June  2010. 

Merklev,  Ann.   "The  Shoshone-Babbock  and  Old  Fort  Hall,"  booklet  pub- 
lished bv  the  Fort  Hall  Replica  Commission,  1994. 

Birch,  Jesse  Dean.   [Thelma's  cousin;  both  are  grandchildren  of  David  and 
Nancy  Birch]   "Jesse  Dean's  Photos  and  Commentary."   A  7-page 
document  describing  dozens  of  photos  relating  to  David  and  Nancy 
Birch  in  St.  Anthony  during  the  30s  and  40s. 

Gould,  p.  30. 

Davis,  Versal  Brent.   Versal  Brent  Davis:  From  Beginning  to  (Not  Quite)  the  End. 
The  first  37,  single-spaced,  typed  pages  of  the  rough  draft  of  Brent's  not- 
yet-completed  autobiography,  "Years  0-17,"  drafted  in  2011,  pp.  16-17. 

Mom  (Thelma  Hall  Davis)  also  documented  her  memories  of  swim- 
ming in  the  "Channel."  She  said:    ' .  .  our  gang  finally  were  brai'e  enough 
to  swim  in  the  Snake  River  up  by  the  St.  Antlwny  Park.  Tlie  water  n,  - 
between  lava  walls  and  the  swimmer  must  know  the  channels  and  chut 
Every  year  the  old  Snake  claimed  a  victim  or  2.  Lifeguards  were  unheard  of. 
Once  —  just  once  —  on  a  dare,  I  jumped  off  the  big  bridge  into  the  Snake.  The 
water  doesn't  appear  to  run  swiftly  there,  it  iust  swirls  and  heists  a  bit,  and  no 
one  has  found  the  bottom.  1  didn't  either  —  I  kept  going  down  and  down.  I 
thot  my  lungs  would  burst.  1  kept  thinking:  "Relax,  don't  panic!"  But  I  was 
fighting  before  I  broke  surface  —  and  so  weak!"  (Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  Family 
History,  1984.  A  140-page,  unpublished  biography  of  Thelma's  parents, 
with  an  emphasis  on  her  own  history.  This  quote  is  from  a  page  marked 
"St.  A.  summers  early  1930s") 
25.      Encyclopedia  of  American  History.  Answers  Corp,  2006.   "Mule," 
Answers.com  02  Jul.  2010.  http:/  / www.answers.com /topic /mule) 
26.    Johnson,  Beverly  Miller.  St.  Anthony  From  the  Beginning  Through  the 
1940s.  Self-published,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  2008,  p.  39. 

Idaho  State  Legislature  website,  "Responsibilities  of  a  doorkeeper,"  2010. 
(http:  /  /  legislature.search.idaho.gov) 


Two  —  CMt  J?  Dutch 


Wilcox,  Fred.  O.  "Pea  Seed  Industrv."  Personal  interview  (Harold  Forbush). 
Voices  from  the  Past  Oral  History  Project,  Upper  Snake  Ri\  er  Valley 
Historical  Society,  26  Oct.  1968.  Taped  and  transcribed.  Copy  in 
possession  of  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

Singleton,  Merlie  Ina  Shosted  Bowman  [Versal's  niece,  the  daughter  of  Leatha 
Davis  Shosted.   Personal  inten  ie\\  (Colleen  I  )a\  is  and  Bessie  Ah  ord 
Davis)  at  St.  Anthony's  Keefer  Park,  1  Aug.  1992,  taped  and 
transcribed. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   "Merlie  Damans  Da\  is  "  a  4-page,  handwritten 

summary  of  his  sister  Merlie's  life,  1981.  The  biographical  sketch  is 
included  with  similar  mini-biographies  of  his  other  brothers  jwd  sisters 
at  the  back  of  the  binder  containing  the  70-page  histor)  of  his  father 
titled  '/  ife  History  of  John  Gould  Davis  by  Versal  L.  Davis,  his  son. 


Three  —  Os  a  Teen  Lr  young  &&ult 

1.       Da\  is.  Versa!  I  aVel     I  ife  1  listorj  ol  fohn  Gould  Davis  bj  versal  l 

Da\  is  Ins  son    a  current!)  unpublished  biographical  account  which 
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includes  70  handwritten  pages  plus  many  photographs,  documents,  and 
sketches,  p.  47. 

2.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   Versal  LaVel  Davis  Life  History,  a  39-page  handwritten 

autobiography  recorded  on  ruled,  3-ring  binder  paper.  The  first  31 
pages  were  written  in  1977,  the  last  8  pages  on  18  Nov.  1987,  p.  20. 

3.  Atkinson,  Max  and  Bonnie.  History  of  the  Yellowstone  Stake-St.  Anthony  Idaho 

Stake:  2909  to  1986.  The  St.  Anthony  Idaho  Stake  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1986. 

4.  Wright,  Vard.   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his  home  two  miles  south  of 

St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  11  July  2010. 

5.  "Livestock  Brands:  Reading  and  Understanding  Livestock  Brands." 

http://www.cowboyshowcase.com. 

6.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   "Life  History  of  John  Could  Davis  by  Versal  L. 

Davis,  his  son,"  a  currently  unpublished  biographical  account,  which 
includes  70  handwritten  pages  plus  many  photographs,  documents,  and 
sketches,  p.  48. 

7.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Handwritten  labels  for  photographs  in  the  VLD  family 

album. 

8.  Loveland,  Jay.   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his  home  on  the  Loveland 

Ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony,  10  July  2010,  recorded  and  transcribed. 

9.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  "Brief  History  of  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis,  wife 

of  John  Could  Davis."  This  is  an  8-page  addendum  to  his  more 
extensive,  handwritten  history  of  his  father  titled  "Life  History  of  John 
Could  Davis  by  Versal  L.  Davis,  his  son,"  p.  65. 

10.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  This  quote  was  excerpted  from  Dad's  brief  "note  of 

explanation,"  which  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  Thelma's  handwritten 
autobiographical  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  I  amily  I listory,  1984.    The  docu- 
ment is  a  140-page,  unpublished  biography  of  Thelma's  parents,  with 
an  emphasis  on  her  own  history.  It  contains  numerous  maps,  photo- 
graphs, documents,  and  newspaper  clippings. 

11.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   Handwritten  labels  for  photographs  in  the  VLD  family 

album. 


Tour  —  €ar\y  Ranch.  ti£t 

1.  Davis,  Vers.il  I  aVel.     "Brief  1  listory  of  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel 

Davis,  wife  of  John  Could  Davis,"  an  8-page  addendum  to  his 
more  extensive,  hand-written  history  ol  Ins  father  titled  "Life 
History  of  John  Gould  Davis  by  Versal  L  Daw- 

2.  Loveland,  Jay.   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  Ins  home  on  the 

Loveland  Ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony,  10  July  2010,  recorded 
and  transcribed.  Jay  Loveland,  a  Davis  grandson  (Bert  and 
Vera's  son)  claimed  his  grandmother  I  hivis  played  favorites 
and  he  was  one  of  them.   I  le  said  once  he  and  his  brother 
Charles  both  had  the  measles  and  were  bedridden    ( .randma 
Davis  came  to  visit  and  brought  him  a  bag  <>t  marbles  and  didn't 

even  acknowledge  Charles,  in  the  same  bed.  I  le  said  his  cousin, 
Alice  Shostcd  (I.eatha's  daughter),  was  also  a  favorite 

Merlie  Shosted  Bowman,  Alice's  sister,  concurred    In  a  taped  and 
Iransi  nhed  interview  conducted  during  a  V  I     I  )a\  is  l.imilv  reunion  in 

St.  Anthony  on  1  Aug.  1992,  she  said    Th  rls  (Leatha's 

daughters]  who  lived  with  Grandma  Davis  when  I  \ittl       Grandma 

Davis  had  to  bribe  [my  lister]  Alice  to  live  with  hei  [Twila   rhis  would 

have  been  after  Leatha  had  remarried  ami  nun  ed  into  her  on  n  home 
with  her  three  other  daughters        Nina,  \er,i  .V  Merlie        leav  mg  1  ' 
year-old  Alice  with  Could  and  Alice  on  the  i.in.li  ]    I  ,'.nid-«.i  oJ  VOyi  had 

to  come  down  and  get  me  to  and  itay  with  l/ii  e  when  they  |(  Erandpa  and 
Grandma  Davis]  went  to  Logan.  She  didn't  like  me    She'dbring  \liceback 
gifts  and  she'd  bring  me  nothing!  Thai  was  harsh  reality.  She  was  al*>  partial 
to  /  Dorothy  1  oveland  [anothei  grand,  hild,  Vera's  daughter] 

3.  "Muskrats,"  Wikipedia.  hup  .    en.wikipedia.org  wiki  Muskral 

4.  Davis,  rhelin. i  1 1. ill    "Ranch  Income  and  Expenses  in  1939."    V  small  (4'  X 

6,"  blue,  spiral  notebook  .ont.unin  '  Items  pin 

and  variOUS  in.  Mine  so  lines  during  the  second  ve.n  ol  \eisal  and 

thelma's  marriage,  while  the)  livedoi  ranch  north  of  Si 

Anthony,  Idaho 


CFivt  —  <7hL  War  \juxrs 

I        Davis,  Versal  I  aVel   (ok,  I  ve  looked  ••  erywhen  foi  th 

quotation  and  can't  find  II    Intheearlj  ™P*») 


I  wasn't  as  careful  as  I  should  have  been  in  keeping  track  of  m\  sources 
and  now  I'm  paying  for  that  mistake.  This  is  a  legitimate  quote  —  Dad 
DID  write  this  passage  —  but  I  just  can't  put  my  finger  on  where  it  is  in 
his  various  writings.  Son 

2.  "Celebrate  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary:  Christmas  Day  Marks  Time  for 

Celebration  of  Double  Event,"  Fremont  County  Chronicle-Sews,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  January  1942. 

The  newspaper  article  also  reported:  At  the  appointed  hour,  on  this  day 
that  will  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  those  in  attendance  -.bled 

around  the  festive  board,  three  long  tables  in  all,  beautiful  with  snow  white 
linen  and  decorated  in  motif  of  the  season.  A  th-  ike,  holding  50 

candles  and  topped  with  a  miniature  bride  and  groom  formed  tlu-  center  : 
the  main  table,  groaning  u-ith  food  in  variety,  quality,  and  quantity,  indi 
of  this  land  of  plenty,  where  all  did  iu 

3.  "Mr  and  Mrs  Could  Davis  Honored  by  Society,"  I  remont  County  Chronicle- 

News,  January  1942.    In  part  the  article  read     //. 
Could  Da.  ntly  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  annhjei 

members  of  the  First  L.D.S.  ward  -.tertained  at  the  home 

ofW.  M.  Hansen  Friday  night 

Tlu-  rooms  were  attractn-e  with  bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  The  mantel  was 
decorated  with  two  wedd: 

reading  "1892-1942  "  Between  the  cake  were  a  tiny  bi  The 

couple  were  presented  with  ■■  Mr  am 

Could  Davis  plan  to  leave  in  tlu-  near  futun  ■  ,tah.  where  they 

Will  spend  the  winter  " 

4.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  "Life  History  of  John  Gould  Davis  by  Versal  I    Dai 

his  son,"  a  currently  unpublished  biographical  account  which  include-. 
70  handw  ntten  pages  as  well  as  many  photographs,  documents   and 
sketc  lies,  p.  62. 

5.  I '.His,  (  harlotte  Alice     Personal,  handwritten  account  on  the  back  ot  three 

family  group  sheets  in  her     Book  ot  Remembrance        I  he  noti 
detailed  des,  ription  ol  the  events  leading  up  to  her  husband  l«>uld  s 

death  in  1942 

6.  Davis.  Wrs.ii  i  aVel    n>k,  I've  looked  everywhere  tor  the  source  c4  this 

quotation  and  can't  tind  it    In  the  early  st.igc-s  ot  n  riting  this  Olograph) 
I  wasn't  as  careful  as  I  should  have  been  in  keeping  track  ot  mv  s, 
.\i\k\  now  I'm  paying  tor  that  mistake     I  his  is  .i  legitimate  qui  ' 
DID  w  rite  this  passage        but  I  |ust  can't  put  my  linger  on  when-  it  is  in 

his  various  writings    Sorr)  i 

7    Davis,  \ers.il  Brent     Versal  rlrrrif  /).. 

/  nd   I  irst  }7,  single-spaced,  tv  ped  page--  ol  the  rough  draft  ol  Brenfs 
not-yet-completed  autobiography,  "Years  0  I  in  2011 

8.      Davis,  rhelma  Hall    Letter  to  John  and  lami  Clark,  Savannah 

Id  \ov    1976.   In  the  letter,  which  also  contains  inlormation  about 
Brian's  reinstatement  into  the  l  hurch  following  his  dislellowshipn  . 

.u\^\  Ins  subsequent  blessing  ot  his  own  newborn  son  Nttnv  on  i* 

lom  vv  rote 
I  Una- 

/us  lungs.  Hurriedly  I  colli 

mini. 

>        Davl 

I  irs! 

completed  nulobiographi 

.  Ima  Hall       Bain  I  Si 

earl)  childhood    ll 

II  I  Le. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


completed  autobiography.  "Years  0-17,"  dratted  in  2011 
D*\  is  t  Dean  Da\  is  Family  l  liMorv     Brief  autobiography, 

D.ms   rhelma  Hall.  "Versal  La  Vel  Davis  family  history."    [his  history  is 
embodied  in  thirteen  white,  3  inch,  3-ring  binders  rilled  with  chrono- 
logical letters  written  to  and  received  from  family  and  friends,  photo 
graphs,  news  dippings,  personal  documents,  and  greeting  cards    the 
heart  of  the  history,  however,  are  Thelma's  unique  "telephone  note-.. 
calendar  notes,  and  personal  journal  entries 

Da\  is,  I  helma  1  lalL    "I  Can't  Stay."  A  1968  essay  written  tor  a  I  tah  State 
University  I  nglish  class,  when  I  helma  attended  there  in  pursuit  of  her 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.   The  story  is  based  on  a  true  event,  Versal's 
lie  of  a  young  woman  from  drowning  at  Island  Park  Reservoir  in 
July  1946. 

Davis  versal  La  Vel.   "  Tragedy  at  Wand  Park  Reservoir,"   Personal  Journal  II, 
81,  p.  117. 

Davis,  Versa]  LaVel.  Autobiography  of  Versal  LaVel  Davis,  20  Dec.  1964,  Logan, 
Utah.  At  the  top  of  this  8-page,  document  recorded  on  3-ring  binder 
paper,  Versal  penned,  "Note  -  The  following  pages  represent  a  rough 
draft  which  I  did  not  refine." 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   Personal  journal.  Vol.  TV  (10  Feb.  1986  -  31  Jan.  1989). 


Six  —  St.  &nt\\oyy  years 


Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by  the 
following  abbreviations: 

Versa/  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   Versal  LaVel  Davis  Life  History,  a  39-page  handwrit 

ten  autobiography  recorded  on  ruled,  3-ring  binder  paper.  The  first 
31  pages  were  written  in  1977,  the  last  8  pages  on  18  Nov.  1987. 


Versal  2        Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Autobiography  of  Versal  LaVel  Davis,  20 
Dec.  1964,  Logan,  Utah.  At  the  top  of  this  8-page,  document 
recorded  on  3-ring  binder  paper,  Versal  penned,  "Note  -  The 
following  pages  represent  a  rough  draft  which  I  did  not  refine. " 

Thelma         Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Autobiography  ofTlielma  Hall  Davis. 
Written  1-19  March  1983;  updated  Feb.  1984. 


1 .  Thelma,  p.  4. 

2.  Versal,  p.  27. 

3.  Thelma,  p.  4.  Working  two  jobs  —  on  the  farm  and  in  town  at  the  autobody 

-.hop  —  were  part  of  a  long-range  plan  for  Mom  and  Dad.  They 
realized  after  Gould  died  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  Dad 
would  need  to  make  a  decision  regarding  his  life's  work.  Thelma  wrote 
(from  this  same  source):   "After  the  death  of  Versal's  father,  we  finally 
decided  to  sell  the  farm  as  Versal's  real  talents  as  a  mechanic  developed  and  his 
repair  skills  were  more  and  more  in  demand. "  Thus  Dad  began  his  appren- 
ticeship as  an  automechanic. 

4.  Fremont  County  Probate  Court  affidavit,  signed  by  Charlotte  A.  Davis  on  29 

April  1947  settling  ranch  ownership  matters  with  Versal  L.  Davis. 
Signed  and  sworn  before  Probate  Judge  O.  K.  Meservy. 

5.  Fremont  County,  Idaho  Warranty  Deed  =261847,  dated  28  April  1947  transfer- 

ring ownership  of  lots  11,  12,  &  13  in  block  fifty-seven  in  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  from  Carl  P.  Lenz  and  Eva  Ellen  Lenz  to  Versal  L.  Davis  and 
Thelma  H.  Davis  for  the  sum  of  $9,000.00. 

6.  "New  Service  Manager  is  Announced."  The  Herald  journal,  May  1952.  News 

article  (with  photo)  reporting  the  hiring  of  Versal  L.  Davis  as  service 
manager  at  Transport  Motor  Company  in  Logan,  Utah.  (This  was 
Versal's  first  job  in  Logan.) 

7.  Versal,  p.  28. 

8.  Davis,  Versal  I  aVel.     "Brief  History  of  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis,  Wife 

of  John  Gould  Davis"  an  8-page  addendum  to  his  more  extensive,  hand- 
written history  of  his  father  titled  "Life  History  of  John  Could  Davis  by 
Versal  L.  Davis,  his  son."  There  must  have  always  been  a  little  tension 
between  Thelma  and  her  mother-in-law,  Alice  Davis.  Dad  wrote:  When 
1'helma  and  I  were  going  together  there  arose  -,ome  friction  between  Mother 
and  Thelma    Oj  felt  this.   Rut  s<>  far  as  Dad  was  concerned  he 

lh  her  and  remained  so  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
Incidently,  Mother  also  befriended  Thelma  as  lime  went  by. 
I'm  sure  that  a  ■■   ult  for  Iter  to  see  her  "l  being  estranged 

<me.  And  later  in  this  same  histor)  of  Ins  mother,  Pad  added 


10. 

11. 


12. 


13. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 

24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
2" 


When  Thelma  and  I  /"  mediately  i 

him 

ie  attempt  ur  children  as  a  family 

unit.   But  I  understand  ho  her  last  child  and  liad  been 

foiling"  LaVel.   I  was  \trol 

but ..  .'  ming  quite 

old  and  her  thou  tendency  to  nde  the  present. 

Peterson,  Vera  Clem  a  1  m  eland    "Memories  of  Grandmother  Charlotte  Alice 
\K  Daniel  Davis."   1987.   In  2005,  her  son,  Verl  Peterson,  retyped  the 
original  document,  which  was  found  among  Cleova's  genealogy 
documents     The  resulting  typed  copy  is  1  Vi  pages  in  length.  Topics 
included  her  love  of  cooking  and  entertaining,  her  farm  and 
household  duties,  play  on  her  front  law  n,  her  homemade  socks,  her 
enjoyment  of  people,  her  husband's  death,  and  her  resulting  physical 
and  mental  decline 

Loveland,  Jay.  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his  home  on  the  Loveland 
Ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony,  10  July  2010,  recorded  and  transcribed 

Peterson,  Vera  Cleova  Loveland.   "Memories  of  Grandmother  Charlotte  Alice 
McDaniel  Davis."   1987.  In  2005,  her  son,  Verl  Peterson,  retyped  the 
original  document,  which  was  found  among  Cleova's  genealogy 
documents.  The  resulting  typed  copy  is  Vh  pages  in  length.  Topics 
included  her  love  of  cooking  and  entertaining,  her  farm  and 
household  duties,  play  on  her  front  lawn,  her  homemade  socks,  her 
enjoyment  of  people,  her  husband's  death,  and  her  resulting  physical 
and  mental  decline. 

Loveland,  Jay.   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his  home  on  the  Loveland 
Ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony,  10  July  2010,  recorded  and  transcribed.  In  a 
letter  to  Twila  Bird,  dated  28  March  2011,  Jay  added  this  wry  note  about 
Myrtle  Fleming,  Alice's  caregiver:   "Mrs.  Tleming  was  a  very  good  cookie 
maker.  My  dad  told  me  this  {following  incident]—  Mrs.  Fleming  just  finished 
changing  the  baby's  dirty  diaper  then  immediately  put  her  liands  back  into  the 
cookie  dough,  enhancing  the  flavor." 

Fremont  County,  Idaho  Warranty  Deed  =261847,  dated  28  April  1947  transfer- 
ring ownership  of  lots  11,  12,  &  13  in  block  fifty-seven  in  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho,  from  Carl  P.  Lenz  and  Eva  Ellen  Lens  to  Versal  L.  Davis  and 
Thelma  H.  Davis  for  the  sum  of  S9.000.00. 
14.     Versal,  p.  28. 
15.      Fremont  County,  Idaho  Warranty  Deed  =261847,  dated  28  April  1947 
transferring  ownership  of  lots  11,  12,  &  13  in  block  fifty-seven  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  from  Carl  P.  Lenz  and  Evva  Ellen  Lenz  to  Versal  L. 
Davis  and  Thelma  H.  Davis  for  the  sum  of  59,000.00. 
16.      Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Versal's  penned  caption  for  this  photo:    "Both,  of 
us  <  Harvey  Jensen  and  myself)  and  a  frontal  shot  in  front  of  Economy 
Chevrolet  Company  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. " 

The  car  repair  shop  was  located  on  Bridge  Street  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  Roxv  Theater,  located  directly  across  from  them  in  the  photo.  The 
car  shop  is  now  gone  (2010)  but  the  theater  remains..  (Twila's  notation.) 

Versal,  p.  28-29.  Also:  "New  Service  Manager  is  Announced."   The  Herald 
Journal,  May  1952.  News  article  (with  photo)  reporting  the  hiring  of 
Versal  L.  Davis  as  service  manager  at  Transport  Motor  Company  in 
Logan,  Utah.  (This  was  Versal's  first  job  in  Logan.) 

Davis,  Versal  Brent.  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  6  Sept.  2005,  in  which  he 

recorded  memories  of  his  father,  Versal  L.  Davis,  as  a  volunteer  fireman 
in  the  late  40s  and  early  50s. 

Versal,  p.  29. 

Davis,  Versal  Brent.  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  6  Sept.  2005,  in  which  he 

recorded  memories  of  his  father,  Versal  L.  Davis,  as  a  \nlunteer  fireman 
in  the  late  40s  and  early  50s. 

Sutton,  Ken.  (St.  Anthony  fireman  for  47  years.)  Personal  interview  Clwila 
Bird)  at  the  St.  Anthony  Fire  Station,  3  Oct.  2005.  Sutton  described  how 
the  volunteer  firefighter  system  worked  in  the  late  40s  and  early  50s. 

Ibid. 

Versal  2,  p.  8. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  "Floyd  Ervin  Davis,"  a  3-page,  handwritten  summarj  of 
his  brother,  Floyd's,  life,  1981.  The  biographical  sketch  is  included  with 
similar  mini-biographies  of  his  other  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  back  of 
the  binder  containing  the  70-page  history  of  his  father  titled 
History  of  John  Could  Davis  by  Versal  1 .  Davis,  his  a 

Davis,  Floyd  Ervin.  (Finished  by  his  wife,  Carrie  Crapo  Davis)  "Floyd  Ervin 
Davis  Family  Ihstorv  1962.  short  typed  biograph)  of  Floyd  I  Davis 
p.  20. 

Ostermiller,  Ada.   Personal  interv  lew  (  Twila  Bird)  at  Ada  s  St    \nthon\  home 
(507  West  Isl  North),  10  July  2010.   Ada's  home  was  used  as  the  meet 
inghouse  tor  the  St  Anthony  Third  Ward  during  the  years  Versal  and 
rhelma  lived  in  town  (1947-1952). 

Davis  Versal  Brent.   Versal  Brenl  Davis:  From  Beginning  to  •  Not  Quite)  the  I 

First  37,  single-spaced,  typed  pages  of  the  rough  draft  of  Brent  s  not-yet- 
completed  autobiography     Years  0  17,"  dratted  in  2011,  p.  15. 

Versal  p  28 

Versal  2,  p.  6. 
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30.  Thelma,  p.  4. 

31.  Davis,  Versal  Brent.   Versal  Brent  Davis:  From  Beginning  to  (Not  Quite)  the  End. 

First  37,  single-spaced,  typed  pages  of  the  rough  draft  of  Brent's  not-yet- 
completed  autobiography,  "Years  0-17,"  drafted  in  2011,  p.  11. 

32.  Singleton,  Blaine  [Versal's  childhood  friend  and  husband  of  Merlie  Ina 

Shosted,  Versal's  niece].  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  during  a 
V.L.  Davis  family  reunion  bus  tour  of  sites  in  and  around  St.  Anthony 
Idaho,  1  Aug.  1992.  Taped  and  transcribed. 

33.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Autobiography  of  Versal  LaVel  Davis,  20  Dec.  1964,  Logan, 

Utah.  At  the  top  of  this  8-page,  document  recorded  on  3-ring  binder 
paper,  Versal  penned,  "Note  -  The  following  pages  represent  a  rough 
draft  which  I  did  not  refine." 

34.  Davis,  Versal  Brent.   Versal  Brent  Davis:  From  Beginning  to  (Not  Quite)  the  End. 

First  37,  single-spaced,  typed  pages  of  the  rough  draft  of  Brent's  not-yet- 
completed  autobiography,  "Years  0-17,"  drafted  in  2011,  p.  6.  Brenf  s 
version  of  "A  Lunch  Box  Surprise": 

One  day  I  took  my  Dad's  lunch  bucket  (a  now  old  fashioned  metal  one  with 
a  thermos  on  top  and  with  a  snap  down  lid)  to  the  gravel  pile.  Later,  I  returned 
home  with  the  lunch  bucket  fidl  of  40  baby  snakes.  After  placing  the  bucket  on 
the  kitchen  counter,  I  headed  off  to  do  something  else.  After  a  while,  I  returned 
to  take  care  of  my  new  pets  but  the  lunch  bucket  was  empty.  At  first  I  thought 
LaVel  had  hidden  them  or  let  them  all  go.  Or  maybe  my  mom  had  got  rid  of 
them.  Everybody,  however,  seemed  innocent  -  then  we  began  finding  little 
snakes  ei'erywhere  in  the  kitchen,  and  later  throughout  the  house.  They  were 
behind  doors,  in  closets,  under  the  kitchen  stove,  under  anything  they  could  gel 
under.   Wlien  we  examined  the  lunch  bucket,  we  found  a  gap  along  one  side  of 
the  lid  just  about  the  width  of  a  baby  snake  body.  Every  one  of  those  little 
critters  had  escaped.  The  good  news  is  that  it  didn  'I  seem  to  bother  my  mother 
very  much.  I  guess  she  was  becoming  accustomed  to  my  collecting  and  the 
things  I  brought  home.  Even  more  good  news  was  the  fact  that  we  eventually 
found  all  but  one  of  those  little  snakes,  39  of  them.   Number  40  was  never 
found. 


Seven  —  early  Logan  years 


Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified 
by  the  following  abbreviations: 


Thelma 


Versal 


Brent 


Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Autobiography  of  Thelma  Hall  Davis.  Written 
1-19  March  1983;  updated  Feb.  1984.  Thelma  wrote  this  in  page, 
handwritten  document  at  the  request  of  June  Reading,  Relief  S<H  iety 
President  in  the  Logan  First  Ward.   In  her  journal  (21  March  1983) 
Thelma  recorded:  "Pres.  June  Reading  asked  me  to  write  an  autobiography  oj 
my  life  and  submit  that  and  my  picture  tor  a  ward  history.   I  finished  that."  A 
copy  of  the  history  is  in  the  Logan  First  Ward  historical  records     ]  In 
original  document  is  in  the  possession  of  her  daughter,  lw  il.i  I  )a\  is 
Bird. 

Verso/  LaVel  Davis  Lite  History,  a  39-page  handwritten  autobiograph) 
recorded  on  ruled,  3-ring  binder  paper.    The  first  31  pages  were  written 
in  1977,  the  last  8  pages  on  18  Nov   1987 

Davis,  Versal  Brent.    Versal  Brent  Davis   I  """  Beginning  to  '  Wol  Quite)  Ibe 
End.   First  37,  Bingle-spaced,  typed  pages  ol  the  r<>u>;h  drafl  ol  Brent's 
not-yet-completed  autobiography,  "Years  0  1 7,   drafted  in  20 1 1 


1.  Versal,  p.  30. 

2.  Davis,  Lauris  Hall,  email  to  IWila  Davis  Bird,  6  Jan  2011    Regarding  the 

family  vegetable  garden     I  remember  it    timed  ""'  ' 

HATED  having  to  weed  the  dam  thing  l  usually  got  that  as  punishment  when 

1  rarely  went  astray  OS  a  boy  Hut  to  tin-  dwi  I  do  not  like  gaidenm 

that  fun  chore  thai  I  seemed! nstantlyhavt    ["he  basemen!  steps    The 

stain  going  down  into  the  basement  bring  back  many  memories  ofplayii 

man  and  also  running  for  my  lifi  from <  I  could  leap  and 

the  pole  and  Jew  the  \tairs  in  one  shot  and  they  could  not  Thatgt 

tO  make  it  to  nni  room  and  -lam  the  di  mid  Ctttch  me  I  \o 

The  upstairs  bedroom    ~ fat  an  intert  \ting  memory  pertaining  to 

upstair-,  bedroom    I  In-  little  boy  had  logo  tinkle  frequently  and  HATl  /' 

going  den  on  the  ttair.  and  through  mom  and  dads  bedroom  in  the  muU 

night  to  the  bathroom  To  remedy  this  I  found  a  convenient  hole  ■• 

the  wall  thai  opened  into  the  side  attit  where  th  I 

dust  t  could  secretly  and  conveniently  relit  '  ""' 


10. 


12 


14 


16 


middle  of  the  night  and  not  even  get  out  of  bed.  What  a  blessing  being  a  boy. 
And  as  far  as  the  smell  went?. ..well  I  just  blamed  it  on  the  stupid  cats  that  my 
sisters  always  had  running  around.  Water  Day:  I  fondly  remember  running 
through  the  water  in  the  backyard  when  it  was  our  day  to  irrigate.  We  would 
splash  and  cool  off  all  day  long.  Always  have  lots  of  mown  grass  all  orer  our 
bodies  that  we  would  have  to  rinse  of  with  the  cold  hose.  I  also  remember  our 
rubber  raft  swimming  pools  that  were  from  the  rafting  expeditions  that  dad 
would  go  on  with  the  scouts.  There  was  one  particular  large  black  raft  t):.. 
would  blow  up  and  then  fill  with  water  in  the  backyard  and  then  jump  off  the 
garage  into  it.  It  was  loads  of  fun  for  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood. 

Thelma,  p.  5. 

Davis,  Thelma.  Calendar  and  day  planner  (March-)une  19 

A  few  of  the  interesting  notes  in  Mom's  1MS2  day  planner  include   ' 

10  Mar.,  "Sold  our  home  for  ■  ■  Wed   18  Mai 

school-high  wind-.    Fri.  4  April 

Mothers  [in  Ogdenl  -  job  &  house  hunt  Wed  9  April, 

to  finish  arrangements  for  foremanship  b  p.. 

>>;"  Tues.  29  April,  "Versal  to  Logan 
"Versal  started  work  a  nan  at  Trar  Sunday,  11  M 

(Mother's  Day),  "Pit  niced  on  nzyr  by  oil 
Boys  -  chocolates.  Brian  -  mend  > 
jack  IPackardj  on  to  Logan  &  S.L.  lu-l: 
Fri.  23  May,    School  out 

■ 

Davis,  versal     letter  to  Thelma  in  St.  Anthony.  1  Aug.  19sl     (Written  while 
Versal  was  working  temporarily  in  Logan  and  searching  tor  a  hor- 
rent or  bin  I 

"Teacher's  Contract."  (13  Aug  1951)  I  In-  legal  document  between 

1  remonl  *.  ounty  joint  School  District  No   A-21s  and  fhelma  Das  is 
hiring  her  to  teach  tor  the  1951-52  school  war  lor  a  monthly  sala- 
S208.33.  Thelma  taught  at  one  ot  the  St  Anthony  scho 

Davis,  Thelma.   Letter  to  Versal.  who  was  temporarily  emploved  in  1  ogan. 
L  tali,  and  searching  tor  a  possible  home  to  rent  or  bus    1  Aug   1951     In 
this  letter  Mom  wrote  to  Dad 
doing  down  then 

m  need  of  an  extra  m 

s     Davis,  [helma   Calendar  and  day  planner  (March-June 

^       9.       Ostermiller.  Ada.     [Ada  is  a  lifelong  resident  ot  Si    Anthony  ) 

telephone  interview  with  notes  t  IWila  Bird),  2  De 
si  Vnthonj  s    vet  units,    which  our  family  lived  in  briefly  in 
H      Ada.  whose  own  family  lived  in  three  different  Vel  I  nit  apartv 
n      over  tin-  years,  said  they  provided  housing  tor  l*  families  al  a  time  and 
*        were  located  where  the  armor]  is  now  situated  in  Si  Anthony   IS 

were  tour  long  buildings  (each  Containing  lour  ground  level  apart- 
positioned  in  a  square  shape   »  hi»  h  eiu  losed  I  hie.  e,r.iss\  .ue.i  M  : 
Children  could  plav     I  adl  apartment  consisted  ol  a  living  room    >> 

bathroom  and  two  bedrooms    Mam  families,  like  ours  lived  ind 

units  cm  a  temporarv  basis  until  nion'  permanent  housie. 
arranged 
Davis,  Versal    Letter  to  Thelma  in  St  Anthony,  14  Maj  19  i  h»- 

had  moved  into  our  new  home  in  1  ogan  (at  $71  W   2nd  south)  but 
before  the  rest  ,.t  the  famil)  had  moved  down  from  St  Anthonj    He 
told  Mom 

Davis,  l  helma   Calendar  and  day  planre 
I  ridaj   JOMaj     I 

in  i 

Service  Manager  is  •  ' 

.utic le  iwith  photo i  reporting  the  hinnj 

manager  al   IranspOl p 

I  ow;. in  l  t.ih    (This  was  Versal's  first  job  in  I.-. 

m  Stake  M  I  \  Dane 
i  tab    News  article  with 

in  .i  ||\  al  held  in  ihi 

and  I  helma  Wt 

n.nis    lli.-lni.i     let% 

cm 
Davis  rheum 

N. 


I  Km  ll'M       I  he  following  excerpt  bom  Mom's  letter  gives  .1 
flavor  ol  how  intense  Mom  and  Dad's  dance  instruction  be<  ame  .11 
times 

u-.  our 

en  in  the  daytime  and  nighttime 

■  ■ 

now 
it  ij  minimum 
,  sm«  ilic  cold  started,  but  the  faithful  old 
)nly  catch  i>  it  can't  get  enough  traction  to  start 
all.  So  I  "i  /us/  staying  home  days  and  going  over  to  the  stake 
ight  to  teach  dance  das  in  the  hard  push-push 

■  .'ur  gold  and  green  ball.  Ami  I'm  sponding 

beautifully  Donna  MacPherson  and  Richard  Hill  tour  assistants) 

air  working  diligently.  Put  teaching  about  fit)  people  requires  almost  more 
•  than  I've  got  and  more  patience  than  your  Dad  can  muster.  But  I  guess 
live  thru  .'  nough  griping!! 

19.  "3  Logan  Scoutcrs  Cain  Eagle  Award."  The  Herald  Journal,  1955,  exact  date 

unknown.  Dad  is  shown  in  lull  uniform  as  he  was  awarded  his  Eagle  at 
.1  court  of  honor  held  in  the  Logan  Tabernacle.   Dad  was  serving  as 
scout  master  in  Troop  2  of  the  Logan  First  Ward  at  the  time. 

20.  Brent,  p.  26. 
21       "Explorers  Run  the  Mighty  Snake,"  The  Herald  Journal,  summer  1958  (exact 

date  unknown). 

22.  Brent,  p.  27. 

23.  Nelson,  Debra  Davis.  "My  Personal  Record,"  [Debra's]  Book  of  Remembrance, 

1966. 

24.  Davis,  Thelma.   Letter  to  LaVel,  in  basic  training,  Fort  Carson,  California,  12 

June  1956. 

25.  Davis,  Ihelma.  Letter  to  LaVel,  in  basic  training,  Fort  Carson,  California,  9 

luM956. 

26.  Morgan,  Edith  [staff  writer].  "Custom  mill  ships  most  of  its  work  out,"  The 

Herald  Journal  (Logan's  daily  newspaper),  25  March  1984. 

27.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  22 

Nov.  1956. 

28.  Davis,  Lauris  Hall    email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  6  Jan.  2011. 

29.  Clark,  Tamara  Davis.  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  8  Jan.  2011. 

30.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen,  in  New  Haven, 

Connecticut,  16  Jan.  1957. 

31.  Davis,  Ihelma  Hall.  Untitled,  handwritten,  single-page  document, 

which  is  included  in  a  binder  along  with  other  personal  papers 
authored  by  Thelma  Hall  Davis.   It  is  in  the  possession  of 
Iwila  Davis  Bird,  her  daughter. 

32.  Davis,  Versal.  Untitled,  10-page  manuscript  describing  Versal  and 

Thelma's  weeklong  backpacking  trip  into  the  Red  Castle  Lake 
area  of  the  high  Uintah  Mountains  in  northern  Utah.  It  is 
included  in  their  white,  family  album  binder  dated  1954-1970. 

33.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen  in  New  Haven, 

Connecticut,  31  Oct.  1956. 

34.  Davis,  Thelma.   Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  16 

Jan.  1957. 

35.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  113  Camarillo  Ave.,  Oxnard 

Beach,  Oxnard,  California,  Wed.  Oct.  10,  1962,  2  P.M. 

36.  Versal,  pp.  31-32. 

37.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  Brian  ion  mission),  8212  Orange,  Downey, 

California,  7  March  1964. 

38.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  452  East  Loyola,  Tempe, 

Arizona,  4  June  1964. 

39.  Davis,  Thelma.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  425  E.  Loyola,  Tempe,  Arizona, 

22  June  1964. 

40.  Davis,  Thelma.   Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  8212  Orange,  Downey,  CA,  2^ 

April  1964.   Wei  is  helping  Versal  most  evenings  a  bit  as  Versal  has  launched 
our  building  project.   Right  now  they're  building,  or  I  should  say  finish 
redwood  fence  all  around  the  backyard.    Th  trposetl.to 

slow  kid  traffic  a  bit  as  our  back  lawn  has  taken  a  terrific  beating  the  past 
of  summers;  2.  to  help  me  in  flooding  the  back  lawn  as  we're  putting  in  an 
8"  cement  retaining  wall  at  the  base  of  the  west  fence;  3.  to  "fence  out"  Claire 
Berntson's  growing  accumulation  of  building  equipment  and  give  us  a  bit  more 

-11        Davis,  rhelma,   I  etter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  8212  Orange,  Downey,  CA,  22 

April  1964.  Concerning  LaVel  becoming  a  policeman  Mom  wrote  in  this 
letter:   Vel  is  xwitt  hing  jobs.  Altho  he's  managed  to  ride  out  the  cut-back  era 
at  Thiokol,  he  feels  that  Ins  position  there  still  isn't  too  sure.  So,  as  of  next 
Weil  he  i  full-fledged  member  of  the  Lo       1  He 

applied  and  tested  out  (in  competition  with  36  other  applicants!  for  tin 
mouth-.  /lye.    He  rated  top  spot,  SO  he'll  now  be  a  cop        "fuzz"  Lauris  calls  it. 

42.      (  lark,  lamara  Davis.   Email  to  Iwila  Davis  Bird,  H  Jan  2011      lami  wrote: 

i  here  teas  a  lot  the  men  and  they  helped  each  other  when 

■'.     When  Dad  redid  the  kiti  hen  and  added  the  bai  k  <  on,  n-te 
patio  I  remember  several  men  quietly  pull  up  in  then  cars  and  trucks  and  ,r<ilk 

4-t-(< 


to  t>  '.h  their  tixi/s.    They  all  worked  together  to  get  the 

■  "ins  up  and  tin-  cement  poured    I  think  they  came  back  and  did  the 

same  when  Dad  built  the  front  new  double  garage  and  concreted  the  drh 
43.      Davis,  rhelma  Hall    Letter  to  Deb  (on  mission),GIendale,  CA,  19  Nov   1978. 
II        Davis,  rhelma  Hall    Round-robin  letter  to  family  members  around  the  country, 

1  iSepI  1971. 
45.      Davis,  Ihelma  Mall     Letter  to  Richard  and  Iwila  Bird,  Ridgecrest,  CA,  19 

March  1975. 
lt>       Davis,  Thelma  I  Kill    Personal  journal,  Saturday,  24  March  1979. 


eijht 


Alaska 


With  only  a  few  exceptions,  quotations  for  this  chapter  were  taken 
exclusively  from  the  trip  logs  Dad,  and  later  Mom,  kept  while  traveling 

They  are  noted  as  follows: 

1966  Log       Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   "1966  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  16  Sept. 
5  Oct.,  1966,  Versal  kept  a  daily  log  of  his  trip  to  Alaska  with  LaVel, 
Lauris,  and  Reidar  Holman,  a  friend  and  fellow  Ace  Mill  employee. 
The  log  is  included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album, 
1954-1970." 

1974  Log      Davis,  Versal  LaVel  and  Thelma  Hall  Davis.  "1974  Alaska  Log." 
Covering  the  dates  of  their  Alaska  excursion  from  Friday,  12  July  - 
Wednesday  21  Aug.,  1974,  Versal  and  Thelma  kept  a  daily  chronicle  of 
the  details  of  their  trip.   Participants  included  Versal,  Thelma,  Debra, 
and  Duane,  as  well  as  the  family  dog,  Coalie.  The  log  is  currently 
included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album,  1971-1974." 

1984  Log      Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  "1984  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  21  Aug. 
-  14  Sept.,  1984.  Versal  kept  a  daily  log,  while  Thelma  kept  concise  daily 
notes  on  her  calendar.  They  both  wrote  summaries  of  the  trip  at  it's 
conclusion.   Participants  included  Versal  and  Thelma  and  longtime 
friends,  Wendell  and  Fern  Virgin.   The  log  is  currently  included  in  the 
"Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album,  1984." 


1.      Davis,  Versal  La  Vel.  Personal  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  74,  entry'  dated  30  Jan. 
1988.  Versal  further  emphasized  his  determination  to  make  one  more 
trip  to  Alaska  by  writing  in  this  entry:    Bessie  apparently 
go  but.  whether  or  not.  I  expect  to  go  even  if  I  nm-  I'm  sure 

Bessie  was  dubious  about  another  long,  long  road  trip  with  Dad's 
worsening  health.  But  he  kept  hoping  and  planning.  She  also  had 
poignant  memories  of  their  botched  Alaska  trip  two  years  earlier,  in 
1986.  (See  Chapter  Note  3.) 

2.  1984  Log.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  Dad's  "Epilogue  of  the  Trip,"  which  he 
wrote  after  returning  home  from  this  third  Alaska  trip. 

3.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Personal  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  20,  entry  dated  3  Aug.  1986. 
Dad  wrote  this  journal  entry  while  in  room  ^212,  of  the  Mackenzie  Inn 
in  Fort  St.  John,  British  Columbia,  about  40  miles  along  the  Alcan 
Highway  from  Dawson  Creek.   Alone,  discouraged,  and  not  feeling 
well,  he  described  the  events  leading  up  to  his  bailing  out  of  the  trip. 
He  and  Bessie  had  been  traveling  with  a  couple  named  Nick  and 
Barbara  Peterson  since  July  28,  in  the  Peterson's  fifth-wheel  RV.   It  had 
been  an  unhappy  arrangement  because  Dad  and  Barbara  did  not  get 
along.   I  lis  physical  ailments  (back  and  leg  pain)  made  matters  worse 
and  he  finally  chose  to  discontinue  the  trip  and  fly  home  to  L  tali 
Bessie,  who  had  never  seen  Alaska,  continued  on  with  Dad's 
encouragement. 

In  another  journal  entry  dated  17  Aug    1986  (p.  23),  DjJ  wrote  that 
Bessie  staved  with  the  Petersons  fbi  .1  ih-i  I  km  week  until  she  had  seen 
\U  Kinley  Mali'  Park,  then  flew  from  .Anchorage  back  to  Utah  to  join 
Dad  on  9  Sept. 

4.  1974  Log.   Mom's  entry  dated  Id  lulv,  1^74,  Spokane,  Washington:   "\ersal 
says  he  can  desi  ribe  I  vpo  74  in  one  word    Rotten  '  with  the  exception  oj 
q)  Vlormon  and  Russian  pavilions.    |  However,  in  his  twelve  \  ear-old 
si  raw  I  Duane  added  one  more  exception  to  Dad's  list:  he  inserted  the 
words   and  bumper  cars."]  The  rest  was  poorly  eg    ecu  commen  talizcd. 
and.  .;    The  area  surrounding  was  run-down  dirty  shoddy    Most 
national  exhibit-,  were  repititious  and  poorly  planned  and  arranged. 

Deb's  note  in  the  log  regarding  1  \po     1     U  hen  I  first  saw  the  Mormon 
lion  I  had  to  let  it  sink  into  my  head  111st  what  on  Earth  that  crazy  shaped 


$1aw-*£     c7a,  "frx^    C&&4H*. 


building  was.  It  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  Spokane  River  —  a  gold  building  split 
in  the  middle  with  3  great,  gold  rings  connecting  the  2  sections  —  an  over- 
sized set  of  gold  plates!  It  was  really  impressive.  A  huge  Angel  Moroni  stood 
high  above  the  whole  affair,  commanding  respect  and  attention. 

5.  1974  Log.  Dad's  entry  dated  Friday  19  July,  1974,  just  north  of  Calgary:  L 

our  campsite  near  Robson  Pea- 
Park.  Continued  thru  to  Bt 
park-  llifkept.  H 

there  are  hordes  oftou 
City  is  strictly  a  tourist  trap  and  all  it; 
\tcly  filled. 

6.  1984  log,  Wednesday,  22  Aug.  1984,  written  at  the  Gold  Creek  Rest  Stop, 

Montana. 

7.  1984  log,  "Epilogue  of  the  Trip,"  written  within  a  day  or  two  after  their  return 

from  Alaska;  it's  included  at  the  end  of  the  trip  log. 

8.  1984  log,  Mom's  summary  of  the  trip,  Mon.  17  Sept.  1984,  included  at  the  end 

of  the  log. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  1984  log,  "Epilogue  of  the  Trip,"  written  within  a  day  or  two  after  their  return 

from  Alaska;  it's  included  at  the  end  of  the  trip  log. 

11.  1984  log,  Mom's  summary  of  the  trip,  Mon.  17  Sept.  1984,  included  at  the  end 

of  the  log. 

12.  Ibid.  Dad  also  recorded  the  beaver  stor\  in  his  log  entry,  Monday,  Sept.  4: 

This  mon;, 

beaver.  I  had  walked  to  a  nearby  small 
(by  culvert)  and  flowed  to  a  small  pond  hot. 
the  animas  as  it  emerged  from  the  cul 
walk  toward  im  'u  the  pond.   This  movemen 

i/ards  tii  where  I  stood.   I  remained  perfectly  still  . 
.   At  this  point  it  not: 

■  mined  me  as  we  watched  II; 
;  became  muddy  but  u 
air  bubbles  which  rose  to  the  top.  Finally, 

tin  from  the  small  pond 
body  bordering  the  river.   Here  it  fina\ 
a<  it  quietly  watched 

13.  1984  log,  Mom's  summary  of  the  trip,  Mon.  17  Sept.  1984,   included  .it 

the  end  of  the  log. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  1984  log.  Friday,  7  Sept.  1984. 

16.  1984  log,  Mom's  summary  of  the  trip,  Mon.  17  Sept.  1984.   included 

at  the  end  of  the  log. 


jJint  —  tMid-Lift  in  Logan 


5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 
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TTielma's  journal    Davis,  Ihelma  Hall.  Thelma's  personal  family  joumaL  as 
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multiple  volumes  of  the  "Versa!  I  aVel  Oasis  family  historj     loumal 

entries  end  a  tew  months  before  her  death  in  March  1  • 
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Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  bv  the 
following  abbreviations: 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Dad  recorded  his  Flashbacks  (short,  capsule 
accounts  of  individual  events  in  his  life)  in  the  back  sections  of  his  four, 
bound,  personal  journals  between  1977  and  1988. 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Mission  Journals,  3  volumes  bound  in  blue,  metal- 
spiral-ring  binders.  The  journals  contain  Thelma's  dailv  mission  entries 
and  photographs.  Nov.  1980-Dec.  12981. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Mission  Journals,  Nov.  1980-Dec.  1981.  Versal's 
missionary  entries  are  included  in  his  regular,  personal  journals  in 
volumes  I,  II,  and  III. 


Versal,  Sunday,  30  March  1980,  Vol.  I,  p.  49. 

Versal',  Saturday,  19  July  1980,  Vol,  I,  p.  52. 

Versal,  Sunday,  5  Oct.  1980,  Vol.  I,  p.  62. 

"Welfare  Services  Missionaries"  packet,  sent  by  the  Missionary  Department  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  20  Aug.  1980.  The 
packet  included:  a  list  of  world  locations  welfare  services  missionaries 
were  serving,  information  regarding  Indian  culture,  instructions  regard- 
ing the  Missionary  Training  Center  in  Provo,  travel  instructions,  and 
suggestions  on  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave  home. 

Mangum,  Garth  L.   "Welfare  Services."   Encyclopedia  of  Mormonism, 

Macmillan  Press,  1992.  Duties  of  welfare  services  missionaries,  p.  1554. 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall.   Personal  journal,  Wednesday,  20  Aug.  1980.  Our  mil 
call  almost  bombed  me.   Versal  accepted  it  ivithout  any  qualms!  And  he  was 
very  surprised  at  my  reaction.  1  cried  and  cried  over  it,  so  much  so  that  Sun.  1 
did  go  to  sacrament  meeting,  then  slipped  out  and  came  home.  Soon,  noticing 
that  I  loas  gone,  Versal  came  home  and  together,  alone,  zee  analyzed  my 
problems,  Versal  patiently,  tenderly  made  some  commitments  to  me,  the- 
me a  blessing.  He  said  as  ice  prepared  for  the  blessing:  "Do  you  realize  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  all  our  years  together  that  you've  asked  for  a  blessing?" 
And  he  was  right. 

My  hangups  weir:  I.    The  23rd  of  Oct.  date,  especially  when  Pres. 
McAllister  had  kept  urging  "as  soi  hie. "  And,  if  we  could  have  gone 

about  1  Sept.,  we  would  be  home  shortly  after  Duane  -would  arrive  home  from 
his  mission.  This  I  ivanted  very  much!  2.   Versal  had  turned  down  one 

id  thinking  we'd  be  going  (he'd  been  asked  to  build  some  railings  for  a 
church  here).  He'd  also  given  the  mill  notice.  He  can't  just  sit  around,  so  he 
thinks  of  places  we  can  go.  for  instance  to  Vancouver,  Seattle,  St.  Anthony  for  a 
month  of  wandering.   I  just  don't  enjoy  traveling  in  the  little  pickup  like  1  did 
in  the  van!  And  we  can't  afford  too  much  travel.  3.  We'd  promised  Tain  and 
John  that  we'd  turn  the  place  over  to  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  this  extends 
our  double  occupancy  to  5  months.   Tarn  and  lohn  have  been  superb  and  their  3 
children  very  well  behaved.  But  they're  kids  —  and  Versal  has  a  short  fuse  and 
my  nerves  aren't  what  they  .ecu-  20  years  ago.  Often  Versal  gets  in  the  pickup 
and  leaves,  but  I'm  left  to  weather  the  noise  or  hassle  or  whatever.  And  this 
make-  me  resentful.    I.    Too,  the  pressures  oj  my  R.S.  work  have  increased  with 
the  expanding  wt  im.  5.  Of  course,  Versal's  constantly  achin . 

leg  has  been  and  is  a  nagging  source  of  concern.  .  .  .Versal  bore  a  strong 
testimony  to  me  of  the  importance  of  our  mission  and  blessed  me  for  help  in 
overcoming  this  weird  negativism.  And  that  we'd  have  the  health  and  strength 
to  accomplish  this  assignment,  though  its  far  different  than  what  we'd 
antii  ipated 

Flashback,  "In  a  Sense,  He  Did  Go,"  Vol.  II,  p.  21. 

Flashback,  "Old  Fritz  and  the  Howard  Girl,"  Vol. 

Mission,  23  Nov.  1980,  Vol.  I,  p.47. 

Mission,  13  fuly  1981,  Vol.  II,  p.  199. 
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"Yuman  Tribes  ot  the  Gila  River"  regarding  dogs      \     ;  people dree 
dogs  who  appear  as  persons.   The  dogs  tell  how  they  are  abused  .>i/  people  and 
instruct  the  dreamer  to  tell  tins."  Then  Mom  added:  Mvicopa  believi 
are  persons  -  that  it  is  why  KutOX  (Gylurd's  great,  great  grandfather)  did  not 
beat  liis  really  annoying  curs. 
/'id*..  "I'm  Apache!,"  lournal  III,  p.  160. 

Mission,  22  Nov.  1980  Vol  I  p  42a. 

Mission,  Vol.  111.  p.  15. 

/  lashbai  k,  "Suspicious  Indians,"  Vol.  I,  p.  77  (written  2  Dec.  1980.   It  was 
original!)  titled       \  Inn- Incident.") 

Flashback,  "Sacrament  Bread  rhieves,"  lournal  I  p  S9,  28  Dec.  1980. 
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19.  Mission,  3  July  1981,  Vol.  II,  p.  185. 
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but  I  know  it's  in  there  somewhere.   I  did  find  these  two  references  to 
Dad's  workshop,  though:  Versal  spent  much  of  the  day  cleaning  out  the  air 
conditioner  room  tit  the  bat  k  of  the  i  hurch,  transferring  the  big  R.S.  tables  from 
the  storage  room  into  there  and  some  other  items.  Thus  he  freed  enough  space 
so  a  workbench  is  made.  ((16  Jan.  1981,  Vol.  I,  p.  141).  And,  A  welcome  at- 
home  day.   Versal  has  made  some  sawhorses  and  finished  shelves  in  his  work 
room.   He  came  in  saying,  "It  it  seems  so  good  to  have  a  work  area  again  and 
my  tools  organized."  (22  Jan.  1981,  Vol.  I,  p.  153) 

32.  Mission  19  Jan.  1981,  Vol.  I,  p.  148. 

33.  Mission,  30  Jan.  1981,  Vol.  I,  p.  161. 
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69.  Mission,  13  Sept.  1981,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  62. 

70.  Mission,  27  Sept.  1 98 1 ,  Vol   1 1 1,  p.  76. 

71.  Mission,  18  Aug.  1981.  Vol   III,  p.  27. 

72.  Mission,  10  July  1981,  Vol   II.  p   196 

73.  Mission,  9  Aug.  1981,  Vol   111,  p    I  t 

74.  Mission.  24  Oct.  1981,  Vol   III.  p,  107 

75.  Mission,  30  Nov.  1981,  Vol   III,  p    I 

76.  Flashback,  "Tearful  Goodbyes"  (die  original  title  was  "<  an  Indians  Show  Deep 

l  motion?"),  Vol.  II,  p.  22. 

77.  Miss/on,  6  Dec.  1981,  Vol   III.  pp    165  16 

78.  Davis,  [helmaHall    Personal  journal  10  Ma] 

79.  Davis,  rhelma  l  [all    telephone  Note   taken  during  phone  ..ill  with  Pi 

Bartleit  (president  ol  the  Maricopa  Branch)  16  Vpril  I  • 

80.  Davis,  Thelma  Hall    Personal  Journal  29Aprill9 


6U\>e,n  —  Our  Oidtr  years 


Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by  the 
following  abbreviations: 

journal  III    Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Personal  Journal  Vol.  Ill  (5  Oct  1981  -  1  Jan.  1986). 
with  "Flashbacks  on  pp.  129-176 

Thelma's  journal     Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Thelma's  personal   family  journa 

recorded  on  3-ring  binder  paper  and  inserted  chronologically  into 
multiple  volumes  of  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  familv  hist  umal 

entries  end  a  few  months  before  her  death  in  March  1985. 

Phone  Notes      Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  In  her  later  i  kept  phenomenal. 

detailed  notes  whenever  she  had  telephone  conversations  with  tamilv 

members.  They  accurately  described  complet. 

included  these  notes  chronologically  in  the  Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family 

History  Albums 


1.  journal  III,  p .14,  14  Jan  1982. 

2.  Thelma's  journal,  19  Jan.  1982. 

3.  Ibid.    1  Feb.  1982. 

4.  Davis,  Thelma  Hall    Letter  to  Duane  (on  mission),  Farmington,  M 

1982. 

5.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel    Letter  to  Bernice  Wright  (in  St  Anthony.  D 
h        Ibid. 

7.  Thelma's  Journal.  12  Feb.  I 

8.  Ibid.   Friday  (the  day  alter  I  hanksgiving  I  ,28  \.<\ 

9.  Ibid.  2  Dec.  1978. 

10.  Flynn,  Kevin    "Artist  Found  Beaten  to  Death."    The  Rocky  Mountm 

13  Feb.  1982,  p   1 

Almost  three  decades  after  her  death  (  OW  artist  and 

housemate,  loan  Bondy,  was  interviewed  tor  a  '<-  old  c  as  She 

told  a  Denver  Post  reporter 
Carol  shm,  .  the  center  of  attention 

her  charm  and  wit.   She  had  a  larger  than  lr 

here  there  were  people  m  and  out  all  the  time         Roth  Caml  and  I 
smoked  weed  and  cot  .line    hi,  reasmgly  wf  m  the  , 

trade  and  habit  0)  dealing  and  USUI 

her  hands        In  me  and  a  It 

amount 

.eitlt  the  a  f police  that  likely  killed  item 

the  drug  !■  had  gotten 

possihly  even  getting  involved  witl 
negotiator  when  it  came  to  financial  matters    S/i<-  hue. 
Hut  in  in 

up  dead     (Gallegos,  Kon  I  Scoalib 

trade,"  t  old  (  asesblog  21  Not  Ml 

ii       Michaud  Sgl  David    Personal  interview  (Versal  and  Theuna  I 
liirdi  at  the  Denver  Police  Station,  Denver  (  olorad 

12  rhelma'i  journal   9  April  I 

13  Davis,  Thelma  Hall    Letter  to  Debra  (In  Texai 
1 1       rfci  m    ]o  .■•■•     28  Maj 

Fishing  Season  Opens   dipping  from  the  publication     frailN 
produced  b)  the  Idaho  [rails  Cotm 
Bernice  Wright's  living  room  »  i 
K      Thelma    journal    19  June 

[bid 
is      Ibid  JOJune  i  ■ 

20      Ibid  24  Jul)  191 
;i       [bid    28  |ul)  I  * 

■      -  ' 

Ibid     l  Sept  i  I 
■ 

p.  2a  19  s 

M)      [bid 

M      Ibid    J  Jan 

J3      [bid 


40 


41 
42. 
43 


44. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
34. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 

70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


74. 
75. 
76. 


[bid.    1  No*    1 

Ibid    :  No*    i 

Ibid  written  while  with  Dad  in  the  Logan  Regional  Hospital) 

Journal  III  p  29,  I  No*    I 

[bid.  26  March 

Ibid    3  March  . 

Davis,  rhelma  Hall.  "Phone  note"  written  during  telephone  conversation 
uith  President  Bartlett,  president  i>t  the  Maricopa  Branch  on  the  Gila 
Valley  Indian  Reservation  near  Phoenix,  A/,  fuesda)  26  \pr.  1983. 

Thelma  s  Journal.  29  April 

Ibid.  6 June  I9t 

Ibid.    14  [une  1983.   Following  is  the  wav  Mom  described  her  lirst  priesthood 
healing  blessing  w  hi<  h  her  father  gave  her  not  long  after  her  family 
mined  to  a  remote  drj  farm  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  1919. 
She  was  almost  three 

Leda  and  I  had  a  new  world  to  explore.   Papa  had  brought  a  milk  cow  and 
.  he  other  animals  'were  many  little  ground  squirrels,  some  very 
miry  deer  and  antelope,  coyote*  which  howled  at  night. 

We  had  no  close  neighbors,  could  see  no  other  houses,  lust  rolling  hills  with 

in  some  places. 
After  the  crops  were  all  in.  Papa  began  to  paint  and  fix-up  our  humble  little 
home. 

And  then  it  happened  —  a  miracle! 

I  found  a  can  with  some  liquid  in  it.   I  drank  it.   It  was  turpentine.   Of 
course.  1  was  instantly  in  the  direst  of  agony  and  danger!  Papa  administered 
to  me  —  and  I  leas  healed  instantly!  Completely!  (Mom's  history  in  the 
Jick  Hall  book,  page  labeled  at  top,"summer  1919,  Farnum,  p.  27) 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  "1983  Canada  Log."  22  Aug.  1983. 

Ibid.  25  Aug.  1983. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.    10  Sept.  1983. 

Phone  Note.  Deb,  14  Sept.  1983. 

Ibid.  Deb,  16  Sept.  1983. 

Ibid.  Deb,  19  Sept.  1983. 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Calendar  Notes,  September  1983. 

Ibid. 

Thelma's  journal.  8  Oct.  1983. 

Ibid.   14  Feb.  1984. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.  15  Feb.  1984. 

Thelma's  Journal.  22  Feb  1984. 

Ibid. 

Thelma's  journal.  11-17  March  1984. 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Thelma's  handwritten  caption  is  included  with  this  photo  in  the 
Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Binder,  26  Feb.  1984. 

Thelma's  journal.  15  April  1984. 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Calendar  Note,  25  March  1984. 

Ibid.  17  June  1984. 

Thelma's  Journal.  19  June  1984. 

journal  III.  p.  58,  18  Jan.  1984. 

Ibid.   p.  65,  12  Aug.  1984. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   "1984  Alaska  Log"  An  excerpt  from  Dad's  "Epilogue  of 
the  Trip,"  which  he  wrote  after  returning  home  from  this  third  Alaska 
trip. 

journal  111.  p.  69,  4  Oct.  1984. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.   p.  69,  30  Sept.  1984. 

Ibid.   p.  72,  1  Nov.  1984. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  This  quotation  was  written  by  Dad  in  a  posthumous 
summary  of  the  last  few  months  of  Mom's  illness,  her  death,  and  her 
funeral  included  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  family 
history."   The  history  is  embodied  in  thirteen  white,  3-inch,  3-ring 
binders  filled  with  chronological  letters  written  to  and  received  from 
family  and  friends,  photographs,  news  clippings,  personal  documents, 
and  greeting  cards     I  he  heart  of  the  history,  however,  are  Mom's 
unique  "telephone  notes",  calendar  notes,  and  personal  journal  entries. 
I  lei  handwritten  record  ends  on  4  March  198 3,  three  weeks  before  her 
death  of  cancer  on  29  March  1985. 

loumal  III.  p.  10,  9  Feb.  1985. 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall    Calendar  Note.  3  Feb.  1985. 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  Journal  IV,  p.  99,  31  Jan.  1989. 


Twelve,  —  Btssit  and  CMt 


Sources  frequently  >  ited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by  the 
following  abbrev  iations 


loumal  IV    Davis.  Versal  I  aVel     Personal  Journal,  Vol.  IV  (10  Feb.  1986  • 
1989)  with    I  lashbacks"  on  pp.  101-174. 


31  Jan. 


Journal  V     Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   Personal  Journal,  Vol.  V  (19  Feb.  1989  -  31  May 
1989). 


1.  Affleck,  Becce  Alvord.  Telephone  interview  with  notes  (Twila  Bird),  21  June 

2011. 

2.  Nielsen,  Karen  Alvord.  Obituary,  "Bessie  Martha  daurser  Alvord  Davis" 

The  Herald  journal,  Logan,  Utah,  June  29,  2001,  p.  A10. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  Thelma's  personal /family  journal,  as  recorded  on  3-ring 

binder  paper  and  inserted  chronologically  into  multiple  volumes  of  the 
"Versal  LaVel  Davis  family  history,"  8  Oct.  1983. 

The  entry  that  indicates  Bessie  was  Mom's  visiting  teacher  reads: 
First  of  all,  it's  a  beautiful,  sunny  fall  day.  Invigorating.   Temperature  in  the 
70's.  Perfect  for  Versal  and  Bruno  Ingold  to  go  fishing  up  on  Condie  in  the  old 
tin  boat.  Perfect  for  me  to  stay  home  and  do  some  of  the  things  I've  wanted  to 
do,  needed  to  do:  I  borrowed  Nellie's  steam-juicer  and  finished  bottling  grape 
juii  e  i oui  vines  have  produced  prolifically).  I  gave  grapes  to  Nellie  and  Bessie 
Alvord  when  they  stopped  by  for  a  brief  visit  yesterday,  too.  I  also  baked  four 

5.  Davis,  Versal  L.   Personal,  handwritten  note,  undated.  It  is  included  as  a 

separate  document  in  his  Flashbacks  album. 

6.  Journal  IV,  p.  2,  14  Jan.  1986. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  14,  24  April,  1986. 
8.    Ibid,  p.  5,  6  Feb.  1986. 

9.      Ibid,  p.  2,  14  Jan.  1986. 
0.      Ibid,  p.  9,  27  Feb.  1986. 
Ibid,  p.  18,  11  July  1986. 
Ibid,  pp.  20-21  ,3  Aug.  1986. 
Ibid,  p.  22,  8  Aug.  1986. 
Ibid,  p.  74,  30  Jan.  1988. 
Ibid,  p.  97,  26  Dec.  1988. 

Nielsen,  Karen  Alvord.  Telephone  interview  with  notes  (Twila 
22  June  2011. 
Journal  IV,  p.  64,  13  Aug.  1987. 
18.       Davis,  Tawny  Jetawn.  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  10  April  2011. 
journal  IV,  p.  10,  13  March  1986. 
Ibid,  p.  25,  5  Sept.  1986. 

Ibid,  p.  60,  26  July  1987.  Dad's  report  of  his  medical  status  in  this  journal 
entry  reads:  Last  week  I  finally  went  to  sec  Dr.  Merrill  Daiues.  I've  experi- 
enced increasing  probs  with  my  ticker  and  1  promised  Bessie  that  1  would 
consult  him.   I  did  not  learn  anything  new.   All/  diabetes  is  about  normal  and 
my  bone  cancel  is  apparently  in  remission  at  this  time.   I  inquired  about 
possible  open  heart  surgery  but  I  am  afraid  such  would  i  \j  expensive. 

This  I  will  not  permit  unless  such  can  be  done  under  Medicare  limits.   Time 
will  yet  determine  my  course  of  action. 
Journal  IV,  p.  52, 22  April  1987. 
Ibid.   p.  66,  11  Sept.  1987. 
Ibid.   p.  91,  17  Aug.  1988. 
Ibid.  p.  66,  11  Sept.  1987. 

loumal  V,  p.  5,  20  March  1989.  A  year  earlier,  shortly  alter  the  family  reunion 
held  in  July  1988,  Dad  expressed  his  optimism  regarding  the  famih  m  a 
different  journal  entry: 

In  speaking  to  the  separate  family  members  I  learned  that  every  one  of  them 
ed  the  reunion.   I'm  SO  grateful  myself.   I  feel  that  we  cemented  a  together- 
ness pattern  that  should  continue  for  many  years  to  come.   As  time  goes  by 

family  unit  will  eventually  honor  its  own  need  for  unity.   This  is  normal 
as  it  represi  lily  history. 

I  do  have  some  anxiety  regarding  some  of  them  but  1  !:•  '  that  such 

can  and  hopefully  will  diminish  as  tune  goes  by.  I  'all  of  them 

and  I'm  certain  that  \Aom  and  happy  .. 

.  .  .  During  all  this  1  was  able  to  hold  personal  inl  -th  each.   These 

wen  " .,  ;  ,      !■      such  I  have  developed  a  deep  peace 

of  mind.  (Dad's  loumal.  Vol.  IV  p.  88,  12  July  1988.) 

27.  Journal  IV.  p.  59,  17  July  1987. 

28.  Ibid.   p.  84,  12  July  1988.   In  an  entry  a  month  earlier  he  simil.it  l\  wrote 

LaVel  and  J  just  retux  i  fishing  trip  to  Condie  Reset         i       luck 

we  limited  out.   It  is  truly.  tobettbleto 

members  of  tlic  family  on  such  .>, ,  asions    l  ilso  appreciate  having  help  in 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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29. 

Ibid. 

30. 

Ibid. 

31. 

Ibid. 

32. 

Ibid. 

33. 

Ibid. 

34. 

Ibid. 

35. 

Ibid. 

36. 

Ibid. 

37. 

Journ 

38. 

Ibid, 

39. 

Journ 

40. 

Ibid. 

41. 

Ibid. 

42. 

Ibid. 

43. 

Ibid. 

44. 

Ibid. 

45. 

Ibid. 

46. 

Ibid. 

loading  and  unload  it.  My  strength  is  slowly  but  surely  ebbing 

away.  (Personal  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  83,  4  June  1988.)  What's  interesting 
with  this  entry  is  that  LaVel  wasn't  in  much  better  shape  than  Dad. 
He'd  had  a  heart  attack  two  months  earlier  followed  by  colon  cancer 
surgery  a  month  later  where  a  large  section  of  his  large  intestine  had 
been  removed.   LaVel  couldn't  have  been  very  helpful.  Two  lame  ducks 
fishing  together! 
p.  58,  30  June  1987. 
p.  65,  18  Aug.  1987. 
p.  85,  12  July  1988. 
p.  73,  30  Jan.  1988. 
p.  60,  26  July  1987. 
pp.  68-69,  21  Oct.  1987. 
p.  66,  11  Sept.  1987. 
p.  64,  13  Aug.  1987. 
al  V  p.  2,  19  Feb.  1989. 
p.  3,  6  March  1989. 
journal  IV,  p.  52,  22  April,  1987. 
p.  5,  6  Feb.  1986. 
pp.  77-78,  6  Feb.  1988. 
pp.  20-21,  3  Aug.  1986. 
p.  67,  27  Sept.  1987. 
p.  90,  17  Aug.  1988. 
p.  58,  30  June  1987. 

p.  92,  15  Sept.  1988.  (Dad  wrote  an  extensive  entry  about  Bert,  Vera, 
Bernice  and  Myrtle  in  his  Journal  IV,  p.  29,  21  Oct.  1986.) 

47.  Ibid.  p.  94,  22  Oct.  1988  and  p.  95,  9  Nov.  1988.  Also,  Vol  Y.  p   1,  20  March 

1989. 

48.  Journal  V  p.  3,  20  March  1989.  Dad's  retorical  question  wondering  how  long 

he  would  be  able  to  sing  (as  his  health  failed)  was  answered  by  the 
number  of  times  he  performed  at  various  functions  into  his  last  year  of 
life  including:  Vera's  funeral,  a  wedding  reception,  Bessie's  grandson's 
mission  farewell,  sacrament  meeting  (several  times),  and  AAKI'  functions. 
He  recorded  several  of  his  solo  performances,  which  I  now  have  in 
digital  format. 

50.  Ibid.  p.  4. 

51.  journal  IV,  p.  59,  17  July  1987. 

52.  Ibid.  p.  94,  22  Oct.  1988. 

53.  Journal  V  p.  5,  20  March  1989. 

54.  Journal  IV  p.  57,  20  June  1987. 

55.  Journal  V,  p.  2,  6  March  1989. 

56.  Ibid.  p.  7,  14  April  1989.  ^ 

57.  Bird,  Twila  Davis.   Letter  to  daughters  Trisha  and  Raquelle  at  the 

BYU  Jerusalem  Center  in  Israel,  II)  April  1989. 

58.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.   Letter  to  his  adult  children,  20  April  1989 

59.  Bird,  Twila  Davis.   Letter  to  daughters  Trisha  and  Raquelle  at  the  BYU 

Jerusalem  Center  in  Israel,  27  May  1989. 

60.  Journal  V  p.  7,  31  May  1989. 

61.  Davis,  Duane  McDaniel.  Telephone  interview  with  notes  l  lu  ila  Bird),  22 

June  2011 

62.  Clark,  Tami  Davis.  Telephone  interview  with  notes  I  Pwila  Bird),  21  June  2011 

63.  Spence,  Corrette  Davis.  Telephone  interview  with  notes  ( lu  ila  Bird),  23  June 

2011. 


Sources 


1  isted  here  are  the  sources  I  have  cited  in  this  book.   In  addition  to  Dad's  (Versal's)  Flashbacks,  which  he  wrote  in  the  1980s  and  his  brief  autobiography  (begun  in 
1977,  completed  in  198      I  ve  used  accounts  from  Mom  (  I  helma),  my  brothers  and  sisters,  extended  family  members,  and  friends  to  till  in  additional  details  ol  Ins  life.  My 
frequent  use  of  direct  quotations  may  have  made  the  flow  ot  the  narrative  more  stilled,  but  hopefully  it  has  enhanced  this  history's  authority  and  credibility.   I  tried  to  use 
other  voices  only  when  necessary  and  keep  Versal  in  the  forefront  telling  his  own  stories.  All  of  the  documents  listed  below  are  in  my  possession  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Versal's  Accounts 


Dd\  i-v  Versal  LaVel.  Autobiography  of  Versal  LaVel  Davis,  20  Dec.  1964,  Logan,  Utah. 
At  the  top  of  this  8-page,  document  recorded  on  3-ring  binder  paper,  Versal 
penned,  "Note  -  The  fallowing  pages  represent  a  rough  draft  which  I  did  not 
refine.''  The  original  is  included  in  Dad's  "Flashbacks"  binder. 

•.  "1966  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  16  Sept.  -  5  Oct.,  1966,  Versal 

kept  a  daily  log  of  his  trip  to  Alaska  with  LaVel,  Lauris,  and  Reidar  Holman, 
a  friend  and  fellow  Ace  Mill  employee.  The  log  is  included  in  the  "Versal 
LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album,  1954-1970." 

.  "1974  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  their  Alaska  excursion  from 

Friday,  12  July  -  Wednesday  21  August,  1974,  Versal  and  Thelma  kept  a  daily 
chronicle  of  the  details  of  their  trip.   Participants  included  Versal,  Thelma, 
Debra,  and  Duane,  as  well  as  the  family  dog,  Coalie.  The  log  is  currently' 
included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album,  1971-1974." 

.  "1979  Canada  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  their  Canadian  excursion  from 

Monday,  24  July  -  Thursday,  16  Aug.  1979.  Versal  and  Thelma  drove  as  far 
north  as  Bela  Coola,  British  Colombia,  near  the  Pacific  Coast  then  back  again, 
a  5,000  mile  trip.  The  log  is  included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family 
History  Album,  1979." 

— .  "1984  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  21  Aug.  -  14  Sept.,  1984.  Versal 
kept  a  daily  log,  while  Thelma  kept  concise  daily  notes.  They  both  wrote 
summaries  of  the  trip  at  it's  conclusion.   Participants  included  Versal  and 
Thelma  and  their  longtime  friends,  Wendell  and  Fern  Virgin.  The  log  is 
currently  included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album,  1984." 

.  "Brief  History  of  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis,  Wife  of  John  Gould 

Davis"  an  8-page  addendum  to  his  more  extensive,  handwritten  history  of  his 
father  titled  "Life  History  of  John  Could  Davis  by  Versal  L.  Davis,  his  sen  " 

.  Deposition  recorded  on  15  Aug  1977  regarding  the  evolution  of  his  name. 

The  handwritten  document  is  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Twila  Davis 
Bird. 

.  "Explanatory  Note  by  VLD."  A  9-page  addendum  to  Thelma's 

combination  autobiography  and  history  ot  her  parents  titled  The  lick  and  Ruby 
Hall  Family  History.  The  history  was  never  completed  for  Thelma  died  of 
cancer,  ending  her  account  with  her  description  of  her  high  school  graduation 
in  1934.  Versal  promised  Thelma  before  she  died  he  would  complete  her 
history  through  her  college  and  courtship  years  to  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  1937.  This  addendum,  written  on  10  April  1985  (only  two  weeks 
following  her  death)  fulfilled  that  promise. 

— .   "Farm  Record  Book."  An  account  of  farm  expenditures  and  income  kept 

by  Versal  on  a  daily  basis  for  the  veai  beginning  1  Jan  1941    1  he  brown,  16- 
page,  fill-in-the-blanks  booklet  was  printed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  designed  to  help  farmers  determine  their  net  worth  and 
income  for  a  given  year. 

.  Flashbacks  (short,  capsule  accounts  ot  individual  events  in  his  life),  recorded 

in  tour,  bound,  persona]  journals  between  1977  and  1988.   Versal's  Flashbacks 
lupin  ..ted  and  distributed  in  3-ring  binders  to  Ins  children  in  two  install 
ments      the  first  in  1984,  the  second  in  1988. 

I  loyd  I  rvin  Davis,"  a  3-page,  handwritten  summarj  oi  Ins  brother, 

Floyd's,  life,  1981      I  he  biographie.il  sketch  is  included  with  similar  mini 
biographies  ot  his  other  brothers  and  sisters  .it  the  bat  k  ot  the  binder  contain 
mg  the  70-page  historj  ot  his  father  titled  "Lift  History  oj  John  Gould  Da, 
Verbal  I..  Davis,  /its  son." 

-     i  ettei  to  In ,  adull  children,  20  April  1989. 

Lei  doe  Wright  (in  St.  Anthony,  ID),  4  Feb  1982. 

— I  cite  i  n>  i  helm, i  in  St.  Anthony,  l  Aug.  1951    (Written  while  versal  was 

working  temporarily   in  I  Ogan,  while  se.m  hing  lot  ,i  home  to  rent  or  buy.) 


— .  Letter  to  Thelma  in  St.  Anthony,  14  May  1952,  written  after  he  had  moved 
into  our  new  home  in  Logan  (at  371  W.  2nd  South)  but  before  the  rest  ot  the 
family  had  moved  down  from  St.  Anthony. 

— .  Letter  to  Thelma  in  Logan,  "Oct.  1973." 

■ — .  "Life  History  of]ohn  Could  Dai'is  by  Versal  L.  Davis,  his  son,"  a  currently 
unpublished  biographical  account,  which  includes  70  handwritten  pages  plus 
many  photographs,  documents,  and  sketches. 

• — .  "Merlie  Damaris  Davis,"  a  4-page,  handwritten  summary  of  his  sister, 
Merlie's,  life,  1981.  The  biographical  sketch  is  included  with  similar  mini- 
biographies  of  his  other  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  back  of  the  binder  contain- 
ing the  70-page  history  of  his  father  titled  "Life  History  of  John  Gould  Davis  by 
Versal  L.  Davis,  his  son. 

— .  Mission  Journals,  Nov.  1980-Dec.  1981.  Versal's  missionary  entries  are 
included  in  his  regular,  personal  journals  in  volumes  I,  II,  and  III. 

■ — .  Personal  interview  (Twila  Davis  Bird)  at  Twila's  home  in  Lakewood, 
Colorado,  5  Aug.  1984.  Taped  and  transcribed.  On  this  occasion  Versal  told 
of  his  experience  with  a  dark  spirit  as  recorded  in  the  Flashback  titled  "A 
Lesson  Learned  the  Hard  Way." 

— -.  Personal  Journals,  5  volumes: 

Vol.  1  (5  Aug.  1977  -  11  June  1981),  with  "Flashbacks"  on  pp.  141-190. 
Vol.  II  (18  June  1981  - 17  Aug.  1981),  with  "Flashbacks"  on  pp.  14-174. 
Vol.  Ill  (5  Oct.  1981  -  1  Jan.  1986),  with  "Flashbacks  on  pp.  129-176. 
Vol.  IV  (10  Feb.  1986  -  31  Jan.  1989),  with    Flashbacks"  on  pp.  101-174. 
Vol.  V  (19  Feb.  1989  -  31  May  1989). 

• — .  untitled,  10-page  manuscript  describing  Versal  and  Thelma's  weeklong 
backpacking  trip  into  the  Red  Castle  Lake  area  of  the  high  Uintah  Mountains 
in  northern  Utah.   It  is  included  in  their  white,  family  album  binder  dated 
1954-1970. 

— .  Versal  LaVel  Davis  Life  History,  a  39-page  handwritten  autobiography 
recorded  on  ruled,  3-ring  binder  paper.  The  first  31  pages  were  written  in 
1977,  the  last  8  pages  on  18  Nov.  1987. 


Thelma's  Accounts 


Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  "1974  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  their  Alaska 
excursion  from  Friday,  12  July  -  Wednesday  21  August,  1974,  Versal  and 
Thelma  kept  a  daily  chronicle  of  the  details  of  their  trip.   Participants  included 
Versal,  Thelma,  Debra,  and  Duane,  as  well  as  the  family  dog,  Coalie.  The  log 
is  currently  included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Album, 
1971-1974." 

"1979  Canada  Log."   Covering  the  dates  of  their  Canadian  excursion  from 

Monday,  24  July  -  Thursday,  16  Aug.  1979.  Versal  and  Thelma  drove  as  tar 
north  as  Bela  Coola,  British  Colombia,  near  the  Pacific  Coast  then  back  again 
a  3,000  mile  trip.    1  hi'  log  is  included  in  the"  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family 
History  Album,  1979." 

.  "1983  Canada  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  22  Aug  -  3  Sept.  1983. 

Versal  and  Thelma  traveled  up  into  British  Columbia  with  Fern  and  Wendell 
Virgin  and  intended  to  go  on  to  Alaska  but  cut  the  trip  short  when  Fern 
developed  some  physical  problems.  The  log  is  included  in  the  "Versal  LaVel 
Davis  Family  Album  1983 

— .  "1984  Alaska  Log."  Covering  the  dates  of  21  Aug  -  l4Sept,  1984.  versal 
kept  a  daily  log,  while  [helma  kept  concise  dailj  notes    rhej  both  wrote 
summaries  of  the  trip  at  it's  com  lusion     Participants  included  Versa!  and 
rhelma  and  their  longtime  friends,  Wendell  and  Fern  Virgin.   The  log  is 
currentl)  included  m  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  Historj    \lhum    [984 

.  Autobiography  oj  Thelma  Hall  Davis    Written  1  1"  March  1983;  updated  Feb. 

1984    I  helma  wrote  this  10-page,  handwritten  document  at  the  request  of 
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June  Reading,  Relief  Society  President  in  the  Logan  First  Ward.  In  her  journal 
(21  March  1983)  Thelma  recorded:  "Pres.  June  Reading  asked  me  i 
biography  of  my  life  and  submit  that  and  my  picture  for  a  ward  history.  I  finished 
that.     A  copy  of  the  history  is  in  the  Logan  First  Ward  historical  records. 
Twila  Davis  Bird  has  the  original. 
— .  "Baby's  Seven  Year  Record."  (Brenf  s  Baby  Book,  1940-1947),  a  blue-satin, 
padded,  baby  album  with  gold  writing  and  decorations  on  the  cover  in  which 
Thelma  kept  a  record  of  Brent's  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  includes 
photos,  accounts  of  holiday  celebrations  &  gifts,  important  milestones  in  his 
development,  descriptions  of  memorable  incidents  in  his  life,  and  records  of 
growth,  first  words,  first  teeth. 
- — .  "Birth  of  Clinton  LaVel  Davis."  a  6-page,  handwritten  document  on  3-ring 
binder  paper  recounting  the  birth  of  Thelma  and  Versal's  oldest  child,  Clinton 
LaVel  Davis,  written  24  Feb.  1972. 
- — .  Calendar  and  day  planner  (March-June  1952).  The  planner  contains  a 
record  of  the  transition  months,  when  Mom  and  Dad  sold  their  St.  Anthony 
home,  moved  temporarily  into  the  "Vet's  Unit,"  then  later  moved  to  Logan. 
These  were  the  earliest  of  Mom's  "calendar  notes"  —  not  as  detailed  or 
complete  as  the  ones  she  kept  in  her  later  years  but  filled  with  interesting 
information,  nonetheless. 
— .  Calendar  Notes.   During  her  later  years  Mom  kept  scrupulous  "calendar 
notes"  which  preserved  meticulous  details  of  Davis  family  life.  In  tins, 
compact  handwriting  she  recorded  each  day's  activities  in  calendar  squares. 
These  monthly  calendars  with  their  notes  are  included  chronologically  in  the 
Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  albums 
— .  "I  Can't  Stay."  A  1968  essay  written  for  a  Utah  State  University  English 
class,  while  Thelma  attended  there  in  pursuit  of  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
The  story  is  based  on  a  true  event,  Versal's  rescue  of  a  young  woman  from 
drowning  at  Island  Park  Reservoir  in  July  1946. 
— .  Jickand  Ruby  Hall  Family  History,  1984.  A  140-page,  unpublished 
biography  of  Thelma's  parents,  with  an  emphasis  on  her  own  history.  The 
document  contains  numerous  maps,  photographs,  documents,  and  newspaper 
clippings. 
- — .   Letter  to  Versal,  temporarily  in  Logan,  Utah,  working  and  searching  tor  a 

possible  home  to  rent  or  buy,  1  Aug.  1951. 
— .  Letter  to  LaVel,  in  Air  Force  basic  training,  Fort  Carson,  CA,  12  June  1956 
- — .   Letter  to  LaVel,  in  Air  Force  basic  training,  Fort  Carson,  CA,  9  Julyl956. 
— -.  Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen,  in  New  Haven,  CT,  .31  Oct.  1956. 
— -.  Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen,  in  New  Haven,  CT,  22  Nov.  1956. 
— -.   Letter  to  LaVel  and  Colleen,  in  New  Haven,  CT,  16  Jan.  1957. 
— -.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  113  Camarillo  Ave.,  Oxnard,  CA,  10  Oct.  1962. 
— -.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  6565  Thelma,  Buena  Park,  CA,  23  July  1963. 
-— .  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  1207  Palm  Terrace,  Las  Vegas,  \V,  24  Nov.  1463 
— -.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  2121  Sutro  Way,  Las  Vagas,  NV,  9  Jan.  1964. 
— -.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  8212  Orange,  Downey,  CA,  7  March  14r>4 
— -.  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  8212  Orange,  Downey,  CA,  22  April  1464 
— .  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  452  E.  Loyola,  Tempe,  AZ,  4  June  1964. 
— .  Letter  to  Brian  (on  mission),  425  E.  Loyola,  Tempe,  AZ,  22  June  1964 
— ~.  Letter  (roundrobin  to  family  around  the  country)  15  Sept.  1471 
— -.  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Lexington  MA,  20  Mar.  1972. 
— -.  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Lexington  MA,  16  May,  1972. 
— -.   Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  CA,  25  Sept.  1972. 
-— .  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  CA,  15  Nov.  1972. 
— -.  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  CA,  21  Oct  1972 
-— .   Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  CA,  29  Jan    1973 
-— .   Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  CA,  9  Mar.  1971 
-— .   Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  CA,  6  June  1973 

Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird.  Ridgecrest  t  A,  12  Oct    1973 

— .  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird.  Ridgecresl  (  A  I  J  I  >e.  1471 
— -.  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Kidgei  res!  t  A,  16  Dec  1974 
— -.  Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecresl  t   V  2s  fan 

Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  C  A,  14  March 

Letter  to  Richard  and  Twila  Bird,  Ridge*  rest  C  A  27  I  eb 

• — .  Letter  to  Richard  and  IWila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  (  V,29  April 

......   Letter  to  Richard  and   Iwila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  I  A,  17  |un. 

Letter  to  Richard  and  Iwil.i  Bird,  Ridge*  rest  CA    170 

Letter  to  Richard  and  Iwila  Bird.  Ridgecresl  (    V  28  I 

- — .  Letter  to  John  and  Tami  Clark,  Savannah  GA,  l6No\   1476. 

Letter  to  Richard  jiu\  Iwila  Bird,  Kidgei  rest  (  A  4  \t.u   1977 

Letter  to  Richard  .uid  [wila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  t  A,  r,  |ul>   1477 

Letter  to  Richard  and  [wila  Bird,  Ridgecrest  <  V,7Jan  [977 

— .  Letter  to  Debra  (on  mission),  Hacienda  Heights  <   vui.m  19 

Letter  to  Debra  (on  mission),  Hacienda  Heights  <  \   13  March 

— .  Letter  to  Debra  (on  mission),  Yucaipa  (  \   12  Vug 

Letter  to  Debra  (on  mission),  Glendale  <  V  IONoa 

Letter  to  Debra  (on  mission),  Glendale  <   \  19  Nm   1978 

Letter  to  Debra  (working  for  LaVel  in  Hutto,  1X28  Ma)  1981 

Letter  to  Debra  (in  Texas),  6  Ma)  1982 

Letter  to  Duane  (on  mission),  Farmington  \i  \    >Feb  1982 

......  Mission  Journals,  J  volumes  bound  in  blue  metal-spiral-ring  bl 

In  the  front  of  each  ["helma  has  write  n 

Servicesand  Proselyting    Missionarj  Journal  oi  I  Idei  \ 

Sister  rhelma  Hall  Davis     (Dad  kept  his  mission  journal!  In  his 

separate  volumes )  I  he  journals  contain  i  helma  i  dall)  mi  isloner ind 


photographs  Thev  cover  the  following  time  periods: 
Vol.  I  (21  Oct.  1980-17  Feb.  1981) 
Vol  II.  (18  Feb.  1981  -  26  Julv  1981) 
Vol.  III.  (27  July  1981  -  10  Dec.  1981) 

— .   Phone  notes.  In  her  later  years  Mom  kept  phenomenal,  detailed  notes 
whenever  she  had  telephone  conversations  with  family  members.  They 
accurately  described  complete  conversations.  She  included  these  notes 
chronologically  in  the  "Versal  LaVel  Davis  Family  History  Albums." 

— .    Versal  LaVel  Davis  family  history."  This  history  is  embodied  in  thirteen 
white,  3-inch,  3-ring  binders  filled  with  chronological  letters  written  to  and 
received  from  family  and  friends,  photographs,  news  clippings,  personal 
documents,  and  greeting  cards.  The  heart  of  the  history,  however,  are 
Thelma's  unique  "telephone  notes,"  calendar  notes,  and  personal  journal 
entries.  Her  handwritten  record  ends  on  4  March  1985,  three  weeks  before 
her  death  of  cancer  on  29  March  1985.  Versa!  included  a  postumous  summary 
of  the  last  few  months  of  Thelma's  illness,  her  death,  and  her  funeral  at  the 
end  of  the  last  volume. 

- — .  "Ranch  Income  and  Expenses  in  1939."  A  smal:  lue.  spiral  note 

book  containing  a  detailed  listing  of  items  purchased  and  various  income 
sources  during  the  second  year  ot  Versa]  and  I  helma  s  marri.:. 
lived  on  the  Davis  ranch  north  of  St  Anthony,  Idaho. 

- — .  "Rope."  A 1968  essay  written  for  a  Utah  State  Universit)  I  ngli 
when  Thelma  attended  there  in  pursuit  of  her  bachelor  ot  ar-  :he 

Story  is  based  on  an  event,  which  occurred  during  Versal  and  Thelma's  ranch 
years  (1937-1947). 

— -    Untitled,  handwritten,  single-page  document  regarding  \. 
to    kid  noise"  and  his  perspective  on  having  children    It  is  included  in  a 
binder  along  with  other  personal  papers  authored  by  Thelma.  The  bind, 
in  the  possession  ot  lu  ila  Dai  is  Bird,  her  daughter 


Other  Primary  SOURCES 


Affleck,  Becce  Alvord.  [Bessie's  daughter!  Telephone  interview  vsith  no' 

Bird),  21  June  2011 
.•Well,  Tiffany  Bird.  [Versa!  -  granddaughter:  Iwila  Davis  Bird  ^  April 

2011. 
Birch,  Jesse  Dean.   [  Thelma  s  cousin;  both  are  grandchildren  of  David  and  N 

Birch|  "Jesse  Dean's  Photos  and  Commentaj  locumenl 

ilcsi  nhing  do/ens  ol  photos  ot  the  Pav  id  and  ManCJ  Birch  tamilv 

Anthom  during  the  vis  and  40-    Hi-  photo  commentary  appears  in  the 

I  lashback  titled,    l  lav  lime 
Bird,  [wila  Davis.   [Versal  -  daughter]   Letter  to  daughters  Insha  and  Raque:  I 

the  B\  L  Jerusalem  Center  in  Israel,  10  April 
Letter  to  daughters  Irish*  and  RaqueUe  at  the  B>  U  lerusalem  Center  in 

Israel,  2~  Ma) 

Bowman,  Merlie  Ina  Shosted    [Vers  Leatha's  daughl  nal 

interview  ((  olleen  I  >Ucn  P.ivi-i  during  the  \  1  !>.ivi-  family  reunion  ill 

Anthony,  l  Aug  1992    raped  and  transcribed  bv  Iwila  Davis  Bird 
Burt,  Cyril  O.  Ethel  '  his  mod* 

Burt    It  includes  the  1427  account  of  I  thd  rescuing ».  vnl  when  U 

years  old  from  a  relentless  gorge  ot  ice  in  the  snake  Kner  as  recorded  m 

Dad  I  titled    I  he  Ice  Got] 

Burt,  Cyril  O    Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his  hotw  iho,  11 

\u:;    2010 

Clark   ramara  Davis  and  John  I   dark    [Versal's  daughn  njil 

[wila  Davis  Bud  BJan  2011. 

telephone  interview  with  n 
Davis,  Charlotte  Alia       \md.ivit     rheProbal 

thonj    Idaho     2"  April  )44~     s«„i 

settling  ranch  inheritance  rights  n  ■ 
Versal  1    P.ivis  It  was  witnessed  an< 
Versal  s  description 

Mice  l'.iv  i-  died  two  wed 
tutobiograph)  (untitfc 

the  earl)  *<>•■  before  Gould's  death  in 
H 

|      is 

trail  .md  Famil)  H»( 


pi  tot  the  ti 

and  great  grand) 

Personal  hai 
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Davis  Floyd  Ervin  [Versal's  brother]     Floyd  Ervin  Davis  Famil)  History.'   1462. 

short  typed  biography  of  Floyd  I    Davis.  (The  history  was  begun  by  Floyd 

and  finished  by  his  wif  rapo  Davis  following  his  earl)  death.) 
"Funeral  Singing  Log  ^n  list  Floyd  recording  his  singing 

engagements  for  funerals.  Included  were  the  name  ol  the  deceased 

individuals,  whether  he  •-.inn  alone  or  with  others,  the  tide  ol  each  song,  and 

the  names  ol  those  he  sang  w  ith  (il  any )   Almost  a  hundred  funerals  are  listed. 

tl  loyd  9  son,  Dean  says  .it  leasl  twice  thai  man)  funerals  were  unrecorded  in 

other  years.) 
Davis,  Latins  Hall    [Versal's  son]  Email  to  TWila  Davis  Bird,  6  Jan  2011. 
Davis  lawny  Jetawn.  [Versal's  granddaughter]  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  10 

\pnl2011. 
Davis,  Versal  Brent  [V  on]  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  6  Sept  2005,  in  which 

he  recorded  memories  ol  his  father,  Vor--.il  I    Davis,  as  .1  volunteer  fireman  in 

the  late  40s  and  early  50s. 
.   \'er<al  Brent  Dflrts:  From  Beginning  to  (Sot  Quite)  the  End.   First  37,  single- 

spaced,  typed  pages  of  the  rough  draft  of  Brent's  not-yet-completed  autobiog 

raphy,  "Years  0-17,"  drafted  in  2011. 
Docken,  Deone  Davis.  [Versal's  granddaughter]   Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  28 

March  2011. 
Fremont  County,  Idaho  Warrantv  Peed  -261847,  dated  28  April  1947  transferring 

ownership  of  lots  11,  12,  &  13  in  block  titty-seven  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  from 
rl  P.  Lenz  and  Evva  Ellen  Lenz  to  Versal  L.  Davis  and  Thelma  H.  Davis  for 

the  sum  of  $9,000.00. 
Fremont  County  Probate  Court  affidavit,  signed  by  Charlotte  A.  Davis  on  29  April 

1947  settling  ranch  ownership  matters  with  Versal  L.  Davis.  Signed  and 

sworn  before  Probate  Judge  O.  K.  Meserv  v. 
1  cimer,  trisha  bird     [Versal's  granddaughter]   Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  4  April 

2011 
Loveland,  Jay.  [Versal's  nephew,  Vera's  son]   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  his 

home  on  the  loveland  Ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony,  10  July  2010,  recorded  and 

transcribed. 

.  Letter  to  Twila  Bird,  28  March  2011. 

Madsen,  Kenna  Caplinger.  Personal  interview  (Twila  Davis  Bird)  at  her  home  in 

Kearns,  Utah,  27  July  2010.  The  discussion  centered  on  her  father  Warren 

Caplinger's  relationship  with  his  stepfather,  Flenry  Olsen  and  the  kindness  of 

her  grandmother,  Merlie  Davis  Olsen. 
Michaud,  Sgt.  David.   Personal  intrview  (Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  and  Twila  Bird) 

at  the  Denver  Police  Station,  Denver,  Colorado,  18  Feb.  1982. 
Nielsen,  Karen  Alvord.   [Bessie's  daughter]   "Bessie  Martha  Glauser  Alvord  Davis" 

obituary,  The  Herald  Journal,  Logan,  Utah,  June  29,  2001,  p.  A10. 
Nielsen,  Karen  Alvord.  [Bessie's  daughter]  Telephone  interview  with  notes  (Twila 

Bird),  22  June  2011. 
Nelson,  Debra  Davis.  [Versal's  daughter]  "My  Personal  Record,"  included  in 

Debra's  Book  of  Remembrance,  1966. 
.  Deb's  original  "Coalie"  drawing  was  included  as  a  small  sketch  in  the 

margins  on  page  6  of  a  letter  her  mother,  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  wrote  to  family 

members,  6  March  1974.  She  was  18. 
Ostermiller,  Ada.  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  Ada's  St.  Anthony  home  (507 

West  1st  North),  10  July  2010.  Ada's  home  was  used  as  the  meetinghouse  for 

the  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward  during  the  years  Versal  and  Thelma  lived  in 

town  (1947-1952). 
.  telephone  interview  with  notes  (Twila  Bird),  02  Dec.  2010.  Main  topic:  St. 

Anthony's  "Vet  units,"  which  our  family  lived  in  briefly  in  1952. 
Ostermiller,  Alice  Davis.   [Versal's  niece,  daughter  of  his  brother,  Floyd]   Email  to 

Twila  Davis  Bird  dated  14  July  2010  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  Davis 

farm  at  the  time  of  Alice's  death  in  1947.  Alice's  recollections  were  that 

before  Gould  died  (in  1942),  he  told  Versal  he  would  inherit  the  farm  in  total 

if  he  took  care  of  Alice  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Peterson   \ era  tleova  Loveland.   [Versal's  cousin]  "Memories  of  Grandfather  John 

Could  Davis,"  1987.  Topics  include  Gould's  kindness,  church  work, 

assistance  in  helping  Cleova  get  a  job,  difficulty  in  getting  to  and  from  the 

"Upper  Farm,"  and  memories  of  his  horse  named  "Topsy." 
"Memories  of  Grandmother  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel  Davis."   1987.   In 

2005,  Cleova's  son,  Verl  Peterson,  retyped  the  original  document,  which  was 

among  Cleova's  genealogy  documents.  The  resulting  typed  copy  is  1V5  pages 

in  length.  Topics  include  accounts  of  her  grandmother  Davis'  love  of  cooking 

and  entertaining,  her  farm  and  household  duties,  grandchildren  plaving  on 

her  front  lawn,  her  homemade  sen  ks,  her  enjovment  of  people,  her  husband's 

death,  and  her  resulting  physical  and  mental  decline 
Ritchie,  Estelle  Davis.  [Versal's  granddaughter]  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird    50 

March  2011. 
Sheldon,  Michelle  Davis.   [Versal's  granddaughter]  Email  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  25 

March  2011 
Singleton,  Blaine  [Versal's  childhood  friend  and  husband  ol  Merlie  Ina  Shosted, 

1!  interview  (  lu  il.i  Bird)  during  .1  VI  I  >a\  is  l.imilv 

reunion  bus  tour  of  sites  in  and  around  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1  Aug.  1992. 

raped  and  trans*  nbed. 
Sin>;l.  '  In, 1  Shosted  Bowman  [Versal's  niece,  the  daughter  ol  I  eatha 

1    Shosted     Personal  interview  ((  olleen  Davis  and  Bessie  Alvord  Davis) 

.it  st  Anthony's  Keefei  r.irk,  I  Aug  1992,  taped  and  transcribed. 
Spence,  (  orrette  Davis    [Versal's  granddaughter]   telephone  interview  withnote9 

(TWila  Bird),  23  June  2011 


State  ol  Idaho  teacher's  Contract"  (29  April  1944i  rhe  legal  document  between 

Independent  Si  hool  I  )istru  t  No   2  in  I  remont  (  ountv  and  I  helma  I  >a\  is  hiri 

her  to  beat  h  for  the  1944  i"*  school  year  for  a  monthly  salary  of  $107.00. 

I  helma  taught  second  grade  at  I  nuoln  1  lementarv  School  in  St.  Anthoin 

'State  ot  Idaho  Heai  hers  c  ontxact"  ( n  April  lc'4si  i  he  legal  document  between 
Independent  School  District  No  -  in  Fremont  (  ountv  and  Thelma  Da\  is  hiri 
her  to  teach  tor  the  194V46  school  year  tor  a  monthly   salar\  ol  $109.00. 
i  rhelma  broke  this  contract  to  accept  a  much  more  lucrative  pay  in  the  neigh 
boring  [win  Groves  School  District.) 

"State  ol  Idaho  teacher's  Contract"  (27  August  1945)  rhe  legal  document  between 
[win  Groves  School  District  No.  31  in  Fremont  C  ount\  and  Thelma  Davis  hinng 
her  to  teach  for  the  1945-46  si  hool  year  tor  a  monthly   salarv  of  $170.00. 

"State  of  Idaho  teacher's  Contract."  (3  Sept  1946)  The  legal  document  between 

[Win  Groves  School  District  No  31  in  Fremont  Count)  and  Thelma  Davis  hiring 
her  to  teach  for  the  1946-47  si  hool  vear  for  a  monthly   salarv  of  $170.00. 

Sutton,  Ken.  [St.  Anthony  fireman  for  47  years.]  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at 
the  St.  Anthony  Fire  Station,  3  Oct.  2005.  Sutton  described  how  the  volunteer 
firefighter  system  worked  in  the  late  40s  and  early  50s. 

"Teacher's  Contract."  (13  Aug.  1951)  The  legal  document  between  Fremont  County 
Joint  School  District  No.  A-215  and  Thelma  Davis  hiring  her  to  teach  for  the 
1951-52  school  year  for  a  monthly  salary  of  $208.33.  Thelma  taught  at  one  of 
the  St.  Anthony  schools. 

Warranty  Deed  #261847.  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  28  April  1947.  The  legal  document 
transferring  title  of  the  home  and  three  lots  at  347  West  Main  Street  in  St 
Anthony,  Idaho,  to  Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  for  the  purchase  price  of 
S9000.00. 

Wright,  Vard.  Personal  interview  ( twila  Bird)  at  his  home  two  miles  south  of  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  11  July  2010. 

Versa]  LaVel  Davis  birth  certificate  -35603  issued  bv  the  State  of  Idaho  Bureau  of 

Vital  Statistics.  The  original  certificate  was  in  error  for  61  years  with  his  name 
listed  as  "West  Davis."   Versal  filed  documents  in  1977  to  correct  his  name. 
An  amended  certificate  with  the  same  number  (  =  35603)  was  subsequently 
issued  listing  his  name  as  "Versal  LaVel  Davis."   Both  certificates  are  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

Versal  LaVel  Davis  L.D.S.  blessing  certificate,  Salt  Lake  Genealogical  Library,  Form 
E.,  St.  Anthony  Ward,  Yellowstone  Stake  records,  p.  836  &  837.  (film  no. 
007601,  pt.  1 )  ' 
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flashbacks  O-  Topics 


One  —  Boyhood  CMttnorits 


6 

Dad's  Pioneering  Spirit 

7 

Tribute  to  Mother  and  Dad 

8 

My  Parents  and  Desperados 

9 

Does  Color  Make  a  Difference? 

10 

My  Life  on  the  Ranch:  A  Capsule  Account 

14 

A  Go-Devil 

14 

The  Quilting  Tradition 

14 

Ignorance  is  Bliss 

15 

Custom  Made 

16 

Why  Me? 

16 

Long  Johns 

17 

Near  Tragedy 

18 

Our  First  Radio  and  Telephone 

18 

Coal  Oil  Lamps 

19 

Vinegar  Fizz 

19 

My  Four-tined  Spear 

20 

The  Ice  Gorge 

24 

Oh,  Well,  Who  Knows? 

25 

Helter  Skelter 

26 

Our  Private  Sheep  Herd 

27 

Indians! 

28 

Wolf  at  Midnight 

29 

Free  Protein 

30 

Hay  Time 

32 

Dynamite! 

33 

Swimmin' 

36 

Empathy  for  Horses 

37 

Ole  Peter 

38 

School  Daze 

40 

After  the  Dogs 

41 

The  Southsiders 

43 

A  Peanut  Bust 

44 

No  Sympathy 

45 

My  Special  Teacher 

Two  —  CMt  ^v1'  Dutch 

48  The  Bull  Fight 

49  Our  Bulging  Pockets 

50  Chickening  Out 


50  Our  Mosquito  Repellent 

51  No  Tires?  So  What! 
51  I'm  Branded 

53  Only  Ten  Feet  Away 

56  Being  a  Boy 

57  While  Others  Danced 

58  All  for  S1.99  or  Less 
58  I'm  Sorry,  Sir 

60  It  Happened  in  Prohibition  Times 

61  Peaceful  Sleep 

61  What  Was  a  Flipper? 

62  My  Private  Chisler  Herd 

62  From  the  Lowly  Cattail 

63  Wild  West  Style 

64  What  Kids  Won't  Do! 

65  Lassoing  a  Pig! 

66  Suckers  Anyone? 
66  All  for  Supper 

Three  —  <3s  a  Tun  O  ijouw;  &dult 

70  My  Aaronic  Priesthood  Years  and  Before 

71  I  Hope  the  Lord  Remembers 
71  Dad  and  Me 

74  Spring  Cleaning  of  the  Canal 

74  Whose  Was  It? 

76  Branding  Time 

77  Dad's  Registered  Brand 

78  Harvest  Time 

79  Nose  Bags  for  Horses 

80  Breaking  Draft  Horses 
80  Our  Private  Rodeos 
82  My  Own  Motorcycle 
82  Radios  Back  Then 

82  Umm  —  Free  Ice  Cream 

84  Fritz,  My  Obedient  Dog 

84  Come  On  In,  Son 

86  Our  Courtship 

Tour  —  €ar\y  Ranch  Lift 

94  Only  When  It  Rained 
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95  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Back  Then 

96  The  Ground  Was  Alive  With  Them 

97  Thousands  at  a  Time 

98  Linoleum 

99  Were  They  Worth  It? 
99  LaVel's  Birth 

101  Careful,  Go  Slow 

102  A  New  Innovation 
102  Forty  Years  of  Regret 
104  My  Mistake 

104  Dogs  I've  Owned 

106  Yellowstone  Then 

108  What  Bait  Are  You  Using? 

108  Rats,  Rats,  Rats 

109  The  Idaho  Potato 

110  Saved  by  a  Bolt 

112  Some  of  the  Best 

113  Thelma  Enjoyed  It,  Anyway 

114  Rope 


Tivt  —  (T\nL  War  ytars 

118  December  7, 1941 

121  A  Tribute  to  Thelma 

122  Serving  at  Home 

124  Pint-Sized  Efforts  of  War 

125  World  War  II  Restrictions 

126  Miracle  Baby 

128  Farm  Record  Book 

130  One  Inch  Deeper 

131  I  Didn't  Even  Miss  It 

134  When  the  Sirens  Blared 

135  Tragedy  at  Island  Park  Reservoir 

138  Just  Let  Me  Rest,  Jim 

139  By  Our  Smell 

140  Leaving  the  Ranch 

141  How  Did  It  Get  There? 

142  Then  and  Now 


Six  —  St.  &nthony  ytars 

148  Alice  Davis'  Death 

149  The  VLD  St.  Anthony  Home 

150  Repairs  Were  Free 

151  Near  Tragedy 

152  Volunteer  Fireman 
154  Lock  Jaw 

154  Singing 

156  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward 

157  Church  Involvement 

157  A  Lesson  Learned  the  Hard  Way 

158  I'm  Sorry,  I  Tried 

159  Emergency  Treatment 

160  Was  It  Worth  It? 

160  Elk  Hunting  In  Idaho 

162  Guns  and  Reloading 


163  Sand  Dunes  and  Ice  Caves 

164  Tamara's  Birth 

166  A  Lunch  Box  Surprise 

169  St.  Anthony  Landmarks  in  Early  1950s 


St\>tn  —  early  Logan  ytars 

172  Lauris'  Birth 

173  Dance  Instructors 

174  My  Scouting  Years 

175  It  Was  Cold 

176  Down  The  Snake 

177  My  "Rescue" 

178  Debra's  Birth 

182  Ace  Mill 

183  It  Was  A  Blast 

184  Sorry  About  That,  Dave 

186  Fishing  For  Seagulls 

187  Community  Involvement 

188  Bears  and  Newlyweds 

189  He  Was  Sociable 

190  Dad  and  Christmas 

193  Duane's  Birth 

194  None,  But  I  Got  Eight 

195  It  Was  Convenient 

196  Silver  Anniversary 

197  Hunting 

199  Two  Mission-Matched  Weddings 

200  Financial  Worries 
202  Our  Trees 


Sight  —  6Jlaska 

207  The  Great  Outdoors 

209  Excursions  Summ.m 

1966  CARIBOI    tNDMOOSI  HUNTING 

210  1966  Trip  Log 

213  Run  In  Grand  Prairie 

1974  Floating  mi  ^  t  kon 

216  Anticipation 

216  Points  of  Interest  Northward 

218  OntheRivei 

218  Moose  in  Camp 

220       I  he\  C  .ime  Down  Instead 

222  Points  of  Interest  Heading  Home 

1984  CASI  m  Sk.iiisi  i  im. 

224  Changes  Along  the  McanHighwa) 

22b        I  he  We.it her 

22b  (  ompatible  t  ompanions 

227  Animal  Sightingl 

22H  I  e.n  tag   \l.isk.i  Behind 

224  Next  Adventure:  Mom's  Battle  With  Cancel 


-A/inL  —  ^Mid-Lift  in  Logan 

231  Photography 

232  Genealogy 

233  Two  More  Romances 

234  Six  Stories  Down 
236  Lauris  &  Dorothy 

236  Deep  Sea  Fishing  with  Warren 

239  Only  Eight  Fish 

239  Mom's  Fishing  Stories 

240  Continuing  Education 

241  Dad's  Work  Worries 

242  The  Traveling  Love  Letter 

243  Alaska  1974 

243  Deb's  Surgeries 

244  Our  Davis  Tumors 
246  The  Water  Treatment 

246  Corette  Moves  In 

247  Deb's  Mission 

248  Logan  First  Ward 

249  Bishop's  Counselor 

250  Sense  of  Humor 

252  Dad  Begins  journaling 

253  Gearing  Down 

254  Semi-Retirement 

255  Economy  Woes 
258  Dad  and  Coalie 
260  1979  Canada  Trip 
262  Baptizing  the  Van 
264  Great  Grandpa 
264  Temple  Service 

266  Grandma  Hall 

267  A  Tribute  to  Thelma's  Parents 

268  Family  Challenges 

268  Duane's  Mission 

269  A  Lesson  in  Pride 


Ttn  —  Our  ^Mission 


274 

The  Call 

274 

In  a  Sense,  He  Did  Go 

275 

A  Milestone 

276 

Mission  Training  Center 

277 

Old  Fritz  and  the  Howard  Girl 

278 

First  Impressions 

279 

The  Maricopa  Indian  Branch 

279 

One  Active  Member 

280 

The  Redbird's  Dogs 

281 

Thanksgiving 

281 

Golden  Plates 

282 

I'm  Apache! 

283 

The  Redbird  Pit 

284 

Suspicious  Indians 

285 

Sacrament  Bread  Thieves 

286 

As  the  Sun's  First  Rays 

290 

Why  the  Axe? 

291  Handyman 

292  The  Welfare  Services  Approach 
274  First  Investigators 

277  Indian  Superstition 

278  Tarantulas!! 

278  Medicine  Men 

279  Joyous  Baptisms 

280  Gaining  Acceptance 

280  Bald  Eagle  &  Cotton  Top 

281  String  of  Burglaries! 

306  Speaking  Up 

307  Making  a  Difference 
307  A  New  Focus 

311  Hitting  Bottom 

312  The  Maricopa  Twig 

313  Confronting  the  Gang 

314  Living  in  a  Furnace 

315  Racial  Tensions 

316  Initial  Health  Problems 

317  Chicken  Scratch 

318  Fixing  Oldsters'  Homes 

319  Cancer  &  Mission  Release 

320  Tearful  Goodbyes 

321  Heading  Home 
321  Post-Mission  Notes 


eleven  —  Our  Older  years 

323  Prostate  Cancer 

324  Words  Cannot  Express 

325  Dad's  Sentimental  Side 

326  An  Apparent  Talent 

327  A  Tragic  Death 

328  My  Private  Hair  Stylist 

329  The  $122.00  Trout 

330  Fisherman's  Luck 

331  Mom's  Sequel 

332  Heart  Attack! 
334  In  Retrospect 

334  The  Last  Two  Wed 

335  Empty  Nesters 

336  New  Plans  Replace  Old  Ones 
336  Learning  Patience 

339  Concern  For  Deb 

340  Fish  "18 

341  Back  Surgery 

342  The  Table  Turns 

343  Uterine  Cancer 

343  The  Post-Op  Report 

344  Facing  Mortality 

345  Alaska  Again  —  Almost! 

346  Does  Sea  Sickness  Help? 

346  Ocean  Fishing 

347  LaVel's  Heart  Attack 

348  Therapy  Trip 

349  A  New  "Normal" 

350  At  Odds  Over  Alaska 
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352  Mom's  Final  Surgery 

352  President  Hinckley's  Visit 

352  At  Home  With  Mom 

354  Mom's  Decline 

354  Malignancy  in  Dad's  Hip 

355  Compassionate  Care 

355  Mom's  Passing 

356  Thelma  Is  Gone 

358  Special,  To  My  Beloved 


Twelve,  —  Bessie  and  tMv 

361  Bessie  &  Dad 

362  That  Scalawag  Stallion 

364  Bessie  Martha  Glauser 

365  Was  It  Meant  To  Be? 

366  A  Fine  Woman 

367  Bone  Cancer  Spreads 
367  The  Botched  Alaska  Trip 

369  Seasonal  Preparations 

370  Bathtub  Blues 

371  She  Didn't  Quite  Make  It! 

372  Family  Acceptance 

372  A  Lesson  Learned 

373  Prostate  Surgery 

373  My  Apostasy  —  Almost 

373  Seven  or  Seventy? 

375  The  Glue  Was  Gone 

375  Fishing  Therapy  Fades 

376  Now,  My  Inability 

377  Life  Winds  Down 

378  Excursions 

379  Returning  to  His  Roots 

380  Two  Silly  Dreams 

381  The  Rude  Red  Rooster 

382  Mistaken  Identity 

383  Staying  Involved 

383  Stroganoff  Piano  Concerto  in  C  Flat 

384  Dad's  Health  Worsens 

385  4  Crises  in  2  Months 

386  Slipping  Away 
388  Dad's  Passing 


Artwork 


Dtbra  Davis  J^tlsow. 

I  "Oh,  Well,  Who  Knows?" 

s  "Wolf  at  Midnight" 

7  "While  Others  Danced" 

)  "It  Happened  in  Prohibition  Times' 

5  "Lassoing  a  Pig" 

7  "Then,  all  H_ll  Broke  Loose" 

M  "None,  But  I  Got  Eight" 

19  "Moose  in  Camp" 

10  "They  Came  Down  Instead  of  Up" 

21  "Coalie  Overboard  on  the  Yukon" 

>3  "Coalie  and  the  Malamute" 

59  "Coalie" 

il  "Deer  on  a  Moonlit  Night"  (acrylic  on  velvet) 

59  "Thelma  Hall  Davis"  (acrylic  portrait) 

70  "Bathtub  Blues" 

12  "Versal  LaVel  Davis"  (pencil  drawing) 


Twila  Davis  Bird: 

206      "Versal  Overlooking  the  Nanana  River" 
(acrylic  painting) 


Lylt  Davis: 


263      "Grandpa's  Van"  (watercolor  painting 


Thirteen  —  fltfltctions 

394  To  All  of  Ours 

397  Church  &  Final  Attitudes 

398  Mom's  Ability  to  Adapt 
398  Compromise 

400  Conflict  Resolution 

404  A  Matter  of  Finances 

406  Reunion  Address,  1988 

410  From  the  Mountain  Top 


General  Index 


Photos,  artwork,  charts,  and  graphics  are  listed  in  bold  type. 


\. ironic  Priesthood.   Versal  receives  at  age  12,  70. 

Ace  Mill  and  Construction,  news  article  about 

182;  Versal  begins  working  for,  182;  photo  of  crane, 
182;  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Employees,  185;  shop  employ- 
ees fish  for  seagulls  in  Yellowstone,  186;  photos  of 
shop  fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone,  186;  quick  reflexes 
avert  disaster  when  Versal  rides  crane's  "headache 
knob,"  234;  news  photo  showing  Reed  Johnson  oper- 
ating crane,  235;  photo  showing  crane  being  used  to 
repair  Logan  Temple,  235;  good  natured  banter  and 
pranks  among  shop  employees  described,  236;  shop 
buddies  join  in  successful  Blacksmith  Reservoir  fish- 
ing trip,  237;  shop  employees  have  casting  contest 
during  successful  fishing  trip,  238;  Thelma  expresses 
respect  for  employees,  240;  Versal's  mill  responsibili- 
ties evoke,  241;  Versal's  arthritis  begins  interfernng 
with  ability  to  work  on  cement  surfaces,  253;  1977 
photo  of  Ace  Mill  employees,  253;  Versal  begins  semi- 
retirement,  254;  calls  Versal  to  trouble-shoot,  254; 
Versal  takes  tools  home  before  serving  mission,  275; 
Ev  still  calls  Versal  for  work  following  retirement  and 
heart  attack,  338;  Versal  continues  to  work  sporadical- 
ly, 338;  photo  of  demolished  paint  room  at  Ace  Mill, 
338;  Ace  Mill  deep  sea  fishing  trips  discussed,  346; 
Versal  finally  quits,  377;  mill  employees  help  Versal 
pour  cement  for  new  driveway,  466. 

Adams,  Ansel  (photographer),  photo  of  Snake 
River  and  Tetons,  73. 

Affleck,  Angela,  is  shown  in  Alvord  familv  photo, 
365. 

Affleck,  Becky  Alvord.  in  1966  mother-daughter 
Mia  Maid  class  photo,  364;  in  Alvord  family  photo, 
365. 

Affleck,  Benjamin    in  Alvord  family  photo,  365. 

Affleck,  Carami.  in  Alvord  family  photo,  365. 

Affleck,  Dalian,  in  Alvord  family  photo,  365. 

Affleck,  Emily,   in  Alvord  family  photo,  365. 

Affleck,  Ferrin    in  Alvord  family  photo,  365. 

Affleck,  Lynn,   in  Alvord  family  photo,  365. 

Alaska,  versal's  fas<  ination  \\  ith,  207;  acrylic  paint- 
ing ot  Ycrs.il  overlooking  Nanarta  River,  206;  map 
showing  excursions  to,  208;  summjn  oi  cm  ursions  to, 

d  moose  hunting  trip  outlined, 
210-215;  photos  ot,  210,  211,  213  &  215;  Deb's  draw- 
ings of  1974  trip  to,  219,  220,  221  &  223;  1984  Alaska 
sightseeting  trip  outlined,  224-229;  1984  Alaska  pho- 
tos, 224-229,  animal  sightings  in,  227;  expresses  u  i-,h 
es  to  go  b  alone  it  Bessie  refuses  to  go,  466;  ,i 

7\ashbadts 


description  of  the  conflict  between  Versal  and  an 
Alaska  traveling  companion  and  the  results  for  Bessie, 
466;  Versal  writes  about  Banff  National  Park,  467;  tells 
of  his  experience  watching  a  beaver  in  a  shallow  pool 
near  the  Nenana  River,  467; 

Alcan  Highway,  changes  in,  224;  photo  of,  224. 
Allen,  Cethil.  helps  the  Burts  during  1927  ice  gorge 
tragedy,  20-23. 

Alvord,  Becky  (see  Affleck,  Becky  Alvord) 

Alvord,  Bessie  Glauser.  (see  Davis,  Bessie  Glauser 
Alvord). 

Alvord,  Gloria,  absent  in  Alvord  family  photo,  365; 
in  photo,  382. 

Alvord,  Jennifer,  in  photo,  382;  in  photos  at  ceme- 
tery on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  388-389. 

Alvord,  Sid.   abesent  in  Alvord  family  photo,  365;  in 
photo,  382;  in  photos  at  cemetery  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  388-389 

Anderson,  Blake,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Anderson,  Gene,   boarded  at  same  boarding  house 
as  Thelma  in  Chapin,  88. 

Anderson,  Lila.   in  Duane  and  Melanie's  wedding 
photo,  335. 

Anderson,  Melanie.  (see  Davis,  Melanie  Anderson) 

Anderson,  Neil,  in  Duane  and  Melanie's  wedding 
photo,  335. 

Arizona  Tempe  Mission,  map  showing  location 
of,  278;  first  impressions  of,  278;  statistics  regarding, 
278. 

Atwater  Kent  radio,  description  and  photo  of,  18. 

Austin,  Kathy.  in  1966  mother-daughter  Mia  Maid 
class  photo,  364. 

Austin,  Glenna.  in  1966  mother-daughter  Mia 
Maid  class  photo,  364. 

Axtell,  Emily,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart  456-457. 

Axtell,  Levi,    listed  in  Versal  and  I  helma's  tour  gen- 
eration chart,  456-457. 

Axtell,  Mikayla.    listed  in  Versal  and  thelma's  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457. 


4-80 


Axtell,  Russell  (Tripp),  listed  in  Versal  and 
Thelma's  four  generation  chart,  456-457 

Axtell,  Sydney,   listed  in  Versal  and  I  helma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457 


B 

ballpoint  pen.   innovation  in  the  1940s,  102;  photo 
of,  102. 

Ballard,  Corey,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Ballard,  Casey  LaVel.  in  1979  five  generation 
photo,  264;  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four  genera- 
tion chart,  456-457,  l'helma  relates  another  instance  of 
Versal's  antics  with  the  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  467. 

Ballard,  Dustin.   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Ballard,  Gordon  C.  (Gordy).   father  ot  Versal  and 
Thelma's  first  great  grandson,  264  Thelma  relates 
another  instance  of  Versal's  antics  with  the  grandchil- 
dren and  great  grandchildren,  467. 

barn,   construction  of,  94;  visible  in  photo,  94. 

Barney,  Ed.  Versal  mistakenly  kills  his  good  cattle 
dog,  104. 

Bartlett,  Joyce,   calls  to  notify  Versal  and  Thelma  ot 
3rd  burglary  to  their  trailer,  305;  in  photo  ot  group  at 
Mesa  Temple,  342. 

Bartlet,  Lester,  urges  Davises  to  consider  second 
mission  in  Maricopa  Indian  Branch,  321  &  342;  calls  to 
tell  of  McMillan  family's  plan  to  be  sealed  in  temple, 
342;  in  photo  of  group  at  Mesa  Temple,  342. 

Bassett,  Myrthen.  sang  for  years  with  Versal  in  a 
St.  Anthony  male  quartet,  326  &  436. 

bears.   Versa!  hits  one  with  water  bag,  188;  fishes 
with  one  beside  him  in  river,  189;  photo  of 
Yellowstone  bear,  188. 

Beckstead,  Lucretia  Davis,  in  1919  Gould  Davis 
family  portrait,  11. 

Berntson,  Bob.   helped  Duane  remodel  tree  house 
203. 

Birch,  David,   photo  ot  on  "go-devil,"  14:  photo  on 
haystack,  30;  home  shown  on  map   168-169. 
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Birch,  Earl,  present  during  1927  ice  gorge  tragedy,  21. 

Birch,  Eileen,  in  1942  photo  on  banks  of  Snake 
River,  122. 

Birch,  Elva.  good  friend  of  Thelma's  in  college,  87. 

Birch,  Jess,  photo  on  hay  wagon,  30;  in  1942  photo 
on  bank  of  Snake  River,  122. 

Birch,  Reed,  in  1942  photo  on  river  bank,  122. 

Birch,  Reuben,   present  during  1927  ice  gorge 
tragedy,  21. 

Bird,  Heather,   in  leg  wrestling  photo,  250;  in  photo 
with  grandpa  Davis  and  cousin  Christine,  339;  in 
photo  of  Davis  grandchildren  on  day  of  Thelma's 
funeral,  357;  friend's  father  mistakes  Bessie  for  anoth- 
er Davis  woman  who  is  expecting  a  babv,  362;  in 
photo  of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Vers.)l'-> 
funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Raquelle.   in  photo  on  Tiffany's  blessing  day, 
242;  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  in  spanking 
machine  photo,  251;  photo  drinking  buttermilk,  251; 
accompanies  Twila  to  Logan  following  Thelma's  final 
cancer  surgery,  352;  Twila's  letters  to  her  in  Israel  keep 
her  apprised  of  Versal's  health  emergencies,  385;  in 
photo  of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Richard  E.  marries  Twila  Davis,  233;  engage- 
ment photo,  233;  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245; 
Versal  and  Thelma  plan  1982  trip  to  visit,  328;  in  1986 
VLD  reunion  photo  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado,  374;  in 
photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart, 
456-457. 

Bird,  Sadie,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four  gen- 
eration chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Talmage.   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Tanner,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Tiffany.   Grandma  Davis  comes  to  California 
for  birth  of,  242;  photo  of  on  blessing  day,  242;  in  1975 
Davis  family  photo,  245;  recalls  her  Grandpa  Davis 
mischievious  nature,  250;  m  spanking  machine  photo, 
251;  accompanies  Twila  to  Logan  following  ["helma's 
final  cancer  surgery,  352;  in  photo  of  Davis  grandchil- 
dren on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD 
reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo,  374;  in  photo 
of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  ot  Versal's  funeral, 

390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and   I  helm. i  tour  -generation 
chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Travis,  in  spanking  mat  hine  photo,  251,  in 

1986  VLD  reunion  at  (.rand  I  ake,  C  olorado  photo 
374;  in  photo  ot  Versal  beaching  I  .vie  and  linn  hov 
cook  tish,  376;  in  photo  ot  extended  I  'avis  famil)  on 
day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390.  in  photo  in  Versal  and 
rhelma  four-generation  chart  456-457 

Bird,  Trisha.  in  1969  I  aster  phot,,  ol  VI  D  fai 
233;  in  photo  on  I  ittanv's  blessing  day,  242,  in 
Davis  family  photo,  245,  remembers  Grandma  Puis 
big,  squishy  hugs  and  ( Irandpa's  ti<  kill 

remembers  bring  bribed  to  drink  biittrnnilk  2  SO  In 
lake  dunking  photo,  250,  photo  clunking  buttermilk, 
251;  Btays  in  (olorado  to  care  for  Richard  while  famil) 
travels  to  I  ogan  following  l  helma's  final  i  aru  ei  nu 
gerv,  152,  in  photo  ot  I  Javia  grandi  hildren  on  da)  ol 
I  helma's  funeral,  357;  m  1986  VLD  reunion  al  Grand 

I  ake,  (olorado  photo.  374.  in  phot,,  with  Versal   «^ 
Damans  and  Vernon  (  lark  In  St     ^nthi  '•'" 

parties  Versal  and  Bessie  on  trip  to  SI    Vnthony  where 


her  grandpa  shows  her  around,  379;  Twila's  letters  to 
her  in  Israel  keep  her  apprised  of  Versal's  health  emer- 
gencies, 385;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457. 

Bird,  Twila  Davis,  tells  of  learning  how  to  fish, 
viii;  1958  photo  in  Yellowstone  Park,  viii;  1962  photo 
fishing,  ix;  Versal  tells  of  her  birth,  158;  baby  photo  of, 
158;  photo  shows  he  observing  brothers  swimming  in 
Snake  River,  166;  in  1951  photo  with  parents,  167;  in 
mutual  dance  practice  photo,  173;  fascinated  by  babv 
Debra,  180;  in  photos  of  1958  Yellowstone  trip,  188  & 
189;  tells  of  childhood  Christmas  memories,  190;  in 
1958  family  Christmas  photos,  190  &  191;  in  1960  V.  L. 
Davis  family  photo,  192;  is  insensitive  to  family 
finances  in  junior  high  school,  200;  in  backyard  elm 
tree  photo,  202;  enjoyed  tree  house  with  friends,  202; 
marries  Richard  Bird,  233;  engagement  photo,  233;  in 
photo  on  Tiffany's  blessing  day,  242;  becomes  a  Da\  is 
tumor  bloomer,  244;  in  1975  Davis  family  photos,  244 
&  245;  recalls  clipping  Versal's  toenails  as  condition 
for  first  date,  251;  photo  of  clipping  toenails,  251, 
recalls  parent's  emphasis  on  gardening  and  food  stor- 
age, 256;  develops  friendship  with  cousin,  Carol  Da\  is 
Elvin,  327;  photo  of  Carol,  327;  photo  of  (.  arol's 
graveside  service  attendees,  327;  Versal  and  Thelma 
plan  1982  trip  to  visit,  32s,  records  observations  tol- 
lowing  Thelma's  final  cancer  surgerv,  352;  records 
[helma's  decline,  355;  describes  I  helma's  passing, 
355;  participated  in  a  family  tast  tor  [helma's  release 
355;  was  present  at  Thelma's  passing  355;  in  family 
photo  with  Versal  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  356,  in 
photo  of  Davis  children  and  spouses  on  da\  ot 
Thelma's  funeral,  357;  sets  neighbor  straight  on 
Bessies  pregnane)  status,  $62;  in  1986  \  ID  reunion  at 
Grand  Lake.  (  olorado  photo,  374,  letters  to  daughters 
keep  them  apprised  of  Versal's  health  emergen,  ies 
385;  travels  to  Utah  to  help  care  tor  Versal  J87;  helps 
drive  Versal  into  mountains  one  last  time,  J87;  in 
photo  of  extended  Da\  is  family  on  *.i<>\  ot  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  1991  photo  ol  Bessie  and  [wila,  391;  in 
photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  tour  generation  chart, 
456-457;  Twila's  tumor  surgery  flistor)  outlined,  460 

Bird,  Whitaker.  listed  in  Versal  and  [helma's  four 

generation  chart,  456-457 

Bishop,  Kent,    in  newspaper  photo  about  1  ogan 

Stake  Dane  Festival  172 

Bishop,  Dr.  Michael  T.    helps  Duane  administer 

to  Versal  lollou  ing  heart  att.u  k     133 

Blackburn,  Chervil,  in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  stake  Dance  Festival,  172, 

Blaser,  JoAnn.    in  newspaper  photo  about  I  ogan 

stake  Dan,,-  Festival   172 

Bonneville  C  ounty  Courthouse,  photo. 
Id,  ation  ot  Versal  and  I  helma's  weddinj 

Bowman,  \lerlie  Shosted.   In  1923  Davia  famil) 
photo,  54-55  writes  of  being  afraid  of  Versal   >5  tells 
,,t  he:  grandmother  \li,e  Davis  "playing  favoi 
among  the  grandi  hildren 

Bridge  Street     Venal  is  almost  run  01 1 
photO  Ol    1"    Yellow  .tone  Make   lalvrn.' 
70;  photo..!    153 

Itroadbent.  I »   I     In  newspaper  photo  about  Lo] 
st.ike  Dan  i "-'  Klondike  camping  with 

Brownli 

phot       103  •     lamih  ph.''       II* 

llr\nei    Pi 

Hullen    I'tes    K,  ,  d 
.alls  Vrrs.il  to  work  in  bapl 


Burt,  Betty,  photo  ot  21 

Burt,  Cyril  O.  tells  story  of  his  re>cue  during  ice 
gorge  tragedy  of  1927,  photos  of,  21  &  23 

Burt,  David.   Burt  famly's  infant  son  killed  during 
1927  ice  gorge  tragedy,  20-23. 

Burt,  Ethel,  rescues  son  from  ice  gorge,  20-23;  photo 

ot   20 

Burt,  Gene.  ph.  ■      I  21 

Burt,  Will,   a-scues  son  from  ice  gorge.  20-23;  ph         2 


Cameron,  Winona    one  ot  tew  Indian  church  mem- 
bers, 31 1 ,  arm  es  late  to  branch  , 

Canada     1974  trip  outlined,  216-21 
photo  ot  Versa!  &  Thelma  al  bor.:       :i~    Mean 
fiighwa)  described,  224  campsite  photo  in  British 
Columbia  22h  1979  trip  described  : 

(  aplinger.  I  red  marries  Merhe  11,  1911  phe- 
47  in  1923  Davis  family  phot     ^-^ 

Caplinger,  Warren  (commonly  known  as  Dul 
played  with  Versal  when  voung,  10   in  Wlsi  (jmilv 
portrait.  11.    had  outhouse  contest  with  Versal  14 
sw  ims  in  Last  (.  hance  (-  anal.  34   map  she.* 
Hon  ot  sw  imming  holc~    VI 

13  known  as   Dutch",  47;  uncle-nephew  ip 

with  Versal  4"  1934  photo  at  Keefer  Park  with  Ven 
46.  teenage  photo  ol   48  stor\  ol  being  ihast-d  b\  bull. 

ges  on  peas   19;  climb-  lac  a  chits  w  ith  \. 
50;  makes  homemade  mosquito  repellent 
down  hill  inside  tire   51;  1919  photo  ol    M 
with  Versal  cm  1  ast  C  hat 
cap  with  Versa!  53;  shows  Venal  how 
Venice  Dance  Hall  56  deserts  Venal  whik  tending 
horse  at  Venice  Dance  Hall  57  drawing  of  ra 
at  Venice  Dano  57  has  fun  with  Somen 

«s  on  chkkoree  with  Versa!  an 
Loveland  58  gives  fermented  mash  t 
drawing  of  drunk  chickens  m>  hypi 
61;  traps  and  brands  chislen  r>2  maki 
cattails  62    I1';1'  pi  63  ind 

chislen  with  22  rifles  63  uses  cow 

.  :.is>os  a  pig  M  drawing 

pig  t>5   c  .itches  suckers  in  1  ast  (  hi 

>n  overnight  camping 

trip   "~   photO  ol     "s.1  sp,  Mlh 

string  of  fisl    67 
branding  leas  and  B 
branded  hoi  -•    77     ■  •  photo  m  w 
Mink  and  less.  78 

in  194  II' 

al  s  frequent  deer  huntinj 

•ihI 

Dut.h  go  swimming  against 

Ing  with  I 

hu\  c  le  runs  w  ith  i  ' 

.ls| 

with  Dul 


i  h,i   I  toward 


Card   Mallnda 


king  others  in  clan,  HO;  is  willing  to  continue  dis- 
cussions but  husband  refuses  310 

CUibOU  itxni  and  moose  hunting  trip  out- 

lined 210-21^.  photo  ol  Reidar  Hobnan  dressing  cari- 
bou carou     :n      «4  sightings  of.  227;  photo  of,  227. 

Cartel  Lester,  introduces  Versa!  to  first  elk  hunt, 
remembers  his  tirst  hunt  with,  436. 

Carter  Ray.   postal  clerk  in  St  Anthony  who  intro- 
duced Versa]  ti>  his  tirst  ballpoint  pen,  102. 

Central  School,  description  of,  38;  photo  of,  38; 
describes  rivalry  between  "southsiders"  and  "north 

siders,"  41;  map  showing  north  and  south  division  in 
41    shown  on  map,  168-169 

Channel,  the.  drawing  showing  location  of,  34; 
photo  ol  Davis  family  members  swimming  in,  35; 
description  of  swimming  there,  35. 

chickens.  Versa!  and  friends  have  "chickoree,"  59; 
Dutch  and  Versal  give  fermented  mash  to,  60;  drawing 
of  drunk  chickens,  60;  Versal  hypnotizes,  61;  Versal 
plays  with  Dutch  in  setty  hen  boxes,  422;  chicken 
cookouts  with  Dutch,  424. 

"Chicken  Scratch"  (a  type  of  Maricopa  Indian 
music),  described  by  Thelma,  317;  dances  at  commu- 
nitv  Chicken  Scratch  party,  317;  their  dancing  has 
wide  impact  on  Indians,  317. 

chislers  (ground  squirrels),  description  of,  62; 
Versal  and  Dutch  trap  and  brand,  62;  describes  skill 
with  a  .22  rifle  in  shooting  rabbits  and  chislers,  63. 

C  hristmas.   memories  of  Davis  traditions,  190-191; 
1958  photos  of,  190  &  191;  spent  at  Grandma  Halls  in 
1957,  193. 

Clark,  Andrew,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Clark,  Damaris  Olsen.   1924  photo  of,  5;  in  1920 
photo  of  Davis  family  on  sleigh,  36;  cares  for  her 
grandmother  Alice  Davis  before  her  death,  148;  in 
photo  of  graveside  service  for  Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327; 
photo  with  Versal  &  Trisha,  and  husband,  Vernon,  379; 

Clark,  Elina.  in  1942  photo  on  banks  of  Snake  River, 
122. 

Clark,  Jared  LaVel.  birth  of,  223,  in  1975  Davis 
family  photo,  245;  in  spanking  machine  photo,  251;  in 
photo  of  Davis  grandchildren  on  day  of  Thelma's 
funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD  reunion  at  Grand  Lake, 
Colorado  photo,  374;  in  photos  at  cemetery,  388-389;  in 
photo  of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457,  Thelma  relates  another  instance 
of  Versal's  antics  with  the  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  467. 

Clark,  John  Lorin.   marries  Tamara  Davis,  233; 
engagement  photo,  233;  in  1969  Easter  photo  of  VLD 
family,  233;  works  at  Ace  Mill,  236;  remembers  good 
natured  banter  and  pranks  among  mill  employees, 
236;  in  1975  Dav  is  family  photo,  245;  Versal  and 
Thelma  visit  in  Georgia,  253;  gets  job  at  Gossners  and 
family  moves  in  with  Davises,  273;  assists  m  painting 
outside  of  Davis'  Logan  home,  347;  in  photo  of  Davis 
children  and  spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357; 
in  1986  VLD   'union  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo, 
$74    n  photo  in  Versal  and  [helma  four-generation 
(hart,  456-457. 

Clark,  Myrdean.  in  1934  photo  on  Twin  c  ,ro\es 
Bridge,  35,  in  1934  July  4th  photo  with  friends,  86. 

(  lark,  Shalyce.  in  1975  Davis  familj  photo,  245;  in 
I  me,  mat  tune  photo,  251,  in  photo  ol  l  >avis 


grandchildren  on  dav  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in 

\  1  1)  reunion  at  C.rand  lake   C  olorado  photo,  374,  in 

photo  ot  extended  Davis  family  on  day  ol  Versal's 
funeral,  390,  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration i  hart,  456-457,  Thelma  relates  another  instance 
ol  Versal's  antics  « ■  t l-i  the  grand*  hildren  ^nd  great 
grandchildren   • 

Clark,  Tamara  Davis,  birth  of,  164;  photo  with 
mother  and  Grandma  Hall.  164,   1  helma  s  note  tells 
about  inviting  her  into  family,  164,  1952  photo  of,  165; 
1951  photo  with  parents,  167;  fascinated  by  baby 
Debra,  180;  in  photos  of  1958  Yellowstone  trip,  188  & 
189;  in  1958  family  Christmas  photos,  190  &  191;  in 
1960  V  L.  Davis  family  photo,  192;  in  backyard  elm 

202;  in  photo  of  tree  house,  203;  marries  John 
Lorin  Clark,  233;  engagement  photo,  233;  in  1969 
Easter  photo  of  VLD  family,  233;  in  1975  Davis  familv 
photos,  244  &  245;  Versal  and  Thelma  visit  in  Georgia, 
253;  John  gets  job  at  Gossners  and  family  moves  in 
with  Davises,  273;  takes  turns  staying  with  Versal  in 
hospital  following  his  first  heart  attack,  333;  drives  to 
Texas  with  parents  for  LaVel's  open  heart  surgry,  348; 
transcribes  Thelma's  recorded  history  of  Logan  First 
Ward  Relict  Society,  353  &  355;  participates  in  familv 
fast  for  Thelma's  release,  355;  was  present  at  Thelma's 
passing,  355;  in  familv  photo  with  Versal  on  day  of 
Thelma's  funeral,  356;  in  photo  of  Davis  children  and 
spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  1966 
mother-daughter  Mia  Maid  class  photo,  364;  in  1986 
VLD  reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo,  374; 
helps  care  for  Versal  after  another  heart  attack,  386; 
photo  of  Versal  in  hospital  bed,  386;  traveles  to  Logan 
to  help  care  for  Versal  during  his  last  few  months,  387; 
was  with  Versal  when  he  died,  388;  in  photos  at  ceme- 
tery on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  388-389;  in  photo  of 
extended  Davis  familv  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390; 
in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart, 
456-457. 

Clark,  Tami  Dee.  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245; 
in  spanking  machine  photo,  251;  in  photo  of  Davis 
grandchildren  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986 
VLD  reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo,  374;  in 
photo  of  extended  Davis  familv  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457,  Thelma  relates  another  instance 
of  Versal's  antics  with  the  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  467. 

Clark,  Vernon,  in  photo  of  graveside  service  for 
Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327;  in  photo  with  Versal  &  Trisha, 
and  wife,  Damaris,  379. 

coal  oil  lamps,  description  of,  18. 

Coalie.    included  in  1974  Yukon  River  trip,  216-223; 
1974  Alaska  photos  of,  216-223;  Deb's  drawings  of 
Coalie  in  Alaska,  216-223;  chases  moose,  219;  falls  in 
river,  221;  intimidated  by  Malamute,  223;  in  photo 
with  Deb,  243;  Deb  and  Versal's  affection  for,  258; 
comes  into  heat  and  its  relationship  to  Versal's  Sunday 
School  teaching,  258;  has  7  pups,  258;  is  spayed,  258; 
Versal's  attentiveness  when  she  was  dying  of  cancer, 
258;  photo  of  Versal's  journal  entry  at  her  death,  258; 
photo  of,  257. 

cows.  Versal's  and  Gould's  brands,  76;  photo  of,  76; 
construction  of  cow  barn,  94;  Versal  describes  dairy 
oprations  on  ranch,  95;  cow  barn  visible  in  photo,  96; 
milked  by  Alice  Davis  on  ranch,  100;  terrorized  bv 
stray  dogs,  1(14;  two  humorous  accounts  ot  Versal  try- 
ing to  rope  a  steer.  1 13-155;  drawing  of  roping 
a< <  ount,  114;  1982  photo  of  cow  barn,  143. 

Crapo.  Fred,  in  1945  potato  harvesting  crew  photo, 
111; 

Craw,  Bert.  Vc  Mill  employee  helps  Versal  during 
welding  ,ui  idcnt.  I'M  v  allies  Versal's  skills  and  asks 
fol  help,  254. 
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Dames,  Dr.  Merrill,  gives  Wrs.il  pre-mission  phyi- 

cal  but  recommends  waiting  to  s*.,.-  it  heart  is  OK,  332; 
attends  Versal  following  his  heart  attack,  333;  ad\  ist  s 
against  back  surgery  following  heart  attack,  337;  s. 
Versal  as  he  has  more  heart  pain,  377;  expecting  Versal 
to  die  "any  minute"  but  versal  pulls  through,  396. 

dair)  operations  on  ranch,   \ersal  describes,  95. 

Davenport,  Charles,   in  1945  potato  harvesting 
crew  photo,  in. 

Davis,  Aiden.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma  s  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457 

Davis,  Allan,  goes  on  deep  sea  fishing  trip,  346;  in 
photo  of  Davis  grandchildren  on  day  of  Thelma's 
funeral,  357;  visits  Versal  when  he  is  dving  in  Logan 
Valley  Nursing  Center,  387;  in  photos  at  cemetery,  388- 
389;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation 
chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Alice,  in  1946  photo  with  hre  father,  Floyd, 
and  grandmother,  Alice,  140 

Davis,  Allison,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Ashley  Jo.  in  photo  of  Davis  grandchildren 
on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  photo  of  extended 
Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  in  photo 
in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Austin,  in  1986  VLD  reunion  photo  at 
Grand  Lake,  Colorado,  374;  in  photo  of  extended 
Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  in  photo 
in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Bessie  Glauser  Alvord.  in  Alaska  excur- 
sions summary,  209;  photo  on  wedding  day,  360; 
Versal  shows  interest  in,  362;  relationship  blossoms 
quickly,  362;  marries  Versal  on  her  71st  birthday,  362; 
photo  with  Versal  outside  of  temple  on  wedding  day, 
362,  Bird's  neighbor  mistakes  Bessie  for  another  Dav  is 
woman  who  is  expecting  a  baby,  362;  in  photo  with 
Versal  on  her  back  porch,  363;  is  of  Swiss  heritage,  3M; 
born  to  Glauser  family,  364;  marries  Paul  Allen 
Alvord,  364;  has  five  children,  364;  as  widow  raises 
children  alone,  364;  Versal  recognizes  her  inner 
strength,  364;  in  1966  mother-daughter  Mia  Maid  class 
photo,  364;  365;  Versal  summarizes  courtship  with. 
365;  Versal  pays  tribute  as  "a  tine  woman,''  366;  trav- 
els with  Versal  on  4,000  mile  Amtrak  trip  to  see  family 
members  around  country,  365;  photo  with  Versal  bv 
Amtrak  train,  367;  begins  botched  Alaska  trip  with 
Versal  and  another  couple,  367;  after  Versal  returns  to 
Utah  prematurely  trav  els  on  to  see  Alaska,  368;  flies 
from  Anchorage  back  to  Utah,  368;  photo  of,  369; 
photo  of  the  Alvord  Logan  home,  369;  is  aghast  when 
Versal  uses  toilet  cleaning  rag  to  clean  face  in  tub,  370; 
drawing  of  versal  in  tub,  370;  photos  of  Versal  and 
Bessie  playing  "Chubby  Bunnies,"  371;  account  ot 
Versal  doctoring  her  cereal  with  salt,  371;  her  family 
accepts  Versal,  372;  assumes  many  home  chores  Versal 
can't  do  because  of  his  health,  376;  in  photo  with 
Versal  relaxing  on  bed,  377:  summar)  of  excursions 
and  road  trips  during  four  years  of  marriage    i-S   m 
photo  of  Versal  wearing  Micky  Mouse  ears,  378; 
thinks  Versal  is  having  heart  attack  in  night  but  he  s 
actually  laughing  about  his  sillv  dreams,  380;  is  awak- 
ened at  Bernice  s  house  bv  rooster,  381;  in  photo  with 
Versal  and  Bernice,  381;  mistakes  foot  balm  tor  sore 
throat  medicine    VS2;  serves  as  vice-president  ot  local 
i  hapter  of  American  Association  ot  Retired  Persons 
$8  i  shares  lov  e  ot  singing  and  plav  ing  harmonu  a 
«Si  cares  for  Versal  dihgentlv  during  his  last  tew 
months,  3S6;  photo  with  Deb  and  Versa!  in  1  Ogan 
Canyon  387  was  with  Versal  when  he  died  J88  in 

photos  .it  lomctetv    388-389   second  u  idovv  hood  same 
length  as  first  one.  1"  years,  391;  died  27  [line  2008 
1991  photo  of  Bessie  and  lwila,391  marriage  to 
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Versal,  447;  companionship  with  Versal,  448;  trip  to 
Mexico,  449;  Versal  expresses  tribute  to  Bessie,  450; 
Versal  expresses  wishes  to  go  to  Alaska  alone  if  Bessie 
refuses  to  go  with  him,  466;  a  description  of  the  con- 
flict between  Versal  and  an  Alaska  traveling  compan- 
ion and  the  results  for  Bessie,  466;  Thelma  records 
journal  entry  indicating  Bessie  was  her  visiting  teacher 
shortly  before  here  death,  470; 


Davis,  Brian  J.   in  1945  family  photo,  116;  birth  of 
described,  126  (also  see  463);  photo  as  infant  with 
Thelma,  126;  in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135; 
with  parents  at  time  of  Island  Park  Reservoir  acciden- 
tal drowning,  135;  in  1947  V.  L.  Davis  tenth  anniver- 
sary family  photo,  147;  learns  how  to  swim  in  Snake 
River,  166;  in  newspaper  photo  showing  swimming 
lessons  in  river,  166;  1948  photo  of,  167;  participation 
in  Versal's  Easter  Sunday  rescue  in  Blacksmith  Pork 
Canyon,  177-179;  news  photos  of  rescue,  179;  in  pho- 
tos of  1958  Yellowstone  trip,  188  &  189;  in  1958  family 
Christmas  photos,  190  &  191;  in  1960  V.  L.  Davis  fami- 
ly photo,  192;  rabbit  hunts  in  Snowville,  197;  marries 
Jackie  Mill  ward,  199;  wedding  photo,  199;  in  1969 
Easter  photo  of  VLD  family,  233;  in  1974  photo  of 
Versal  with  five  sons,  238;  becomes  a  Davis  tumor 
bloomer,  244;  in  1975  Davis  family  photos,  244  &  245; 
Versal  and  Thelma  visit  at  home  in  Washington  on 
way  to  Canada,  260;  in  crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260; 
goes  crabbing  —  procedure  described,  260;  goes  deep 
sea  fishing  with  other  Davis  family  members,  337; 
participates  in  family  prayer  and  priesthood  blessing 
for  Thelma,  343;  assists  in  painting  outside  of  Davis' 
Logan  home,  347;  all  five  Davis  sons  converge  in 
Logan  during  February  1985  to  visit  Thelma,  354; 
photo  of  Versal  with  five  sons,  354;  was  present  at 
Thelma's  passing,  355;  in  family  photo  with  Versal  on 
day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  356;  in  photo  of  Davis  chil- 
dren and  their  spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral, 
357;  family  stays  at  Bessie's  home  for  a  few  days,  372; 
in  photos  at  cemetery,  388-389;  in  photo  of  extended 
Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  in  photo 
in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457; 
Brian's  tumor  surgery  history  outlined,  460;  extensive 
quote  from  letter  written  by  Thelma  giving  more 
details  of  Brian's  birth,  463. 

Davis,  Carrie,   photo  of,  25;  made  rope  manes  for 
Floyd's  rocking  horses,  25;  in  1941  Davis  family  photo, 
119;  writes  of  Floyd's  musical  abilities,  15 

Davis,  Catherine,  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma 
four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Charles  Augustus,  was  a  polygamic,  f> 

Davis,  Charlotte  Alice  McDaniel.   1913  photo  ol 

3;  names  Versal,  3;   had  pioneering  spirit,  7,  religion 
motivating  force  of,  7;  1942  Golden  Wedding  portrait 
of,  7;  story  of  desperado,  8;  photo  of,  H.  throws 
Gould's  guns  in  canal,  8;  in  19PManiilvportr.nl,  11; 
quilted  all  bed  covers  for  family,  14;  sews  Versal  into 
his  long  Johns,  16;  enjoys  listening  to  Atwater  Kenl 
radio,  18;  in  1920  photo  of  I  'avis  family  on  sleigh,  36; 
asks  boys  about  igniting  dynamite  cap,  53;  in  1923 
Davis  family  photo,  54-55;  questions  Versal  about  las 

SOed  pig,  64;  waits  up  tor  Versal  al   1  00  am.  following 
date  with  Ihelma,  86;  1927  portrait  ot,  87;  shares  the 
ranch  house  with  Versal  &  Ihelma,  93;  "mothered" 

LaVel,  93;  1939  photo  with  I  .aVel,  93;  milked  die  COWS 
on  the  ranch,  100;  I  helm.i  writes  "I  her  reputation  as  a 

midwife  in  St.  Anthony,  Twin  (.roves  and  (  hestei 
(with  hundreds  ot  deliveries  to  her  (  redit),  100 

help  during  I .aVel's  birth,  101,  in  1941  extended  Davis 

family  photo,  117;  (.olden  Annivenar)  desi  ribed   119; 
Golden  Anniversary  cake  photo,  119;  in  1941  Davis 
family  photo.  119,  hei  care  foi  Gould  al  time  of  death 
120;  photo  sitting  on  own  tombstone,  120,  Versal  | 
tribute  to  her  help  after  Gould's  death,  121;  I 
photo  with  son,  Floyd,  and  granddaughter,  Alice  1 10 
divides  estate  before  death.  1 17;  phj  tii  al  and  mental 

deterioration  before  death.   I  18    I  B«  given  by  family 

members  and  paid  caregivei  during  final 
photo  with  caregiver.  Myrtle  Flemming   i's 


genetic  tumors  inherited  through  her  family  line,  244; 
sang  in  St.  Anthony  First  Ward  choir,  326;  recalls  his 
Mom's  only  whipping  —  on  his  bare  hiney  when 
swimming  against  her  orders,  416-418;  explanation  of 
daring  of  photo  with  Alice  and  two  sons,  which 
appears  on  p.  3,  462;  Jay  Loveland  tells  of  his  grand- 
mother Davis  bringing  gifts  to  him  and  ignoring  his 
brother  when  they  were  both  ill,  463;  another  account 
of  Alice  "playing  favorites"  among  grandchildren, 
463;  quotation  from  news  article  about  Gould  and 
Alice's  golden  wedding  celebration,  463;  news  account 
of  anniversary  party  given  by  St.  Anthony  Ward 
genealogical  society  members,  463;  Versal  discusses 
his  mother's  initial  dislike  of  Thelma,  464;  Versal  tells 
of  his  mother's  possessiveness  of  and  "spoiling"  of 
LaVel,  464. 

Davis,  Christine,   photo  with  grandpa  Davis  and 
cousin  Heather,  339;  in  1986  VLD  reunion  photo  at 
(.rand  Lake,  Colorado,  374;  in  photo  of  extended 
Davis  familv  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  in  photo 
in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  C.  LaVel.   1940  photo  of,  92;  was  "mothered" 
by  Grandma  Alice  Davis,  93;  1939  photo  with  Alice 
Davis,  93;  1938  photo  in  ranch  kitchen,  98,  1940  photo 
with  Thelma  and  Brent  on  ranch  porch,  99;  birth 
detailed  in  separate  articles  by  Thelma  and  Versal,  99 
&  431;  in  photo  with  Davis  family  dog,  Brownie,  105; 
in  1945  family  photo,  116;  in  1944  photo  with  Thelma, 
121;  in  1941  photo  with  parents,  123.  description  ot 
helping  with  farm  duties  as  child  during  World  War 
II,  124,  in  farm  truck  photo,  124;  in  1943  photo  with 
Brent  &  Versal,  127;  in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  familv  photo 
135;  with  parents  at  time  of  Island  Park  Reservoir  acci- 
dental drowning  135;  in  1947  V.L.  Davis  tenth 
anniversary  family  photo,  147,  in  post  deer  hunt 
photo,  159;  assists  in  arduous  retrieval  ot  six-point 
buck,  160;  1951  photo  of,  167;  participates  in  I  xplorer 
Snake  River  trips,  176-177;  newspaper  articles  about 
river  trip,  176-177;  participation  in  Versal's  I  aster 
Sunday  rescue  in  Blacksmith  Fork  Canyon,  177-179; 
news  photos  regarding  rescue,  179;  |oms  \ir  I  orce  and 
marries  Colleen  Olsen,  181;  photo  w  ith  (  olleen.  181; 
in  1958  familv  Christmas  photos,  190  &  191,  in  I960  V 
I ..  D.n  is  family  photo,  192;  in  photo  la)  ing  cemenl  tor 
shop  and  driveway,  200;  included  in  Alaska  excursions 
summary,  209;  participation  in  1966  (  aribou  and 
moose  hunting  trip  outlined,  210-215;  Alaska  photos 
of,  210,  213;  in  1969  Easter  photo  ot  VI  D  famil)   231 
in  197 1  photo  nt  Versal  u  ith  ti\  e  sons,  238,  in  1975 
Davis  family  photos,  244  &  24s  expands  oil  well  log- 
ging business  m  lexas,  2^2:  wants  to  hire  Versa]  part- 
time,  252;  Versal  and  Ihelni.i  visit  in  Ie\.is,  253;  sum- 
mary ot  planes  ow  ned   2  >7;  photo  ol  Vel  DJ  his 
Cessna,  257;  recession  affects  his  business  2~^~  i-on 

lishmg  trip  when  van  is  "baptized"  in  (  ondie 

Resen  oir,  262;  l  )  le's  painting  ol  \  an  26i  photo  ol 
Lauris  sitting  by  van,  263.  m  1979  five  generation 

photo.  264,  plans  1982  trip  Irom  le\.is  to  I  Ogan 
Hies  taniik  members  to  Portland  tor  deep  Mi  Bshi 

trip.  $37;  has  heart  attack  in  lexas,  J47  all  five  Davis 
sons  converge  in  I  ogan  to  *  isit  Ihelma  154;  photo  ol 
Versal  with  five  sons  1S4  photo  on  Duane  »AT\  s. 
354,  participates  in  a  famil)  tast  tor  rhelma's  rele 

was  present  al  rhelma's  passing  J55  in  famil) 
photo  with  Venal  on  day  ol  lhelm.istuner.il  ts«.  in 
photo  oi  Davis  children  and  spouses  on  da)  ot 
rhelma  a  funeral  J57  goes  fishing  with  Versal  when 
the  physical  effort  la  difficult  tor  Ins  fad  i  ■  Ipa 

,are  lor  Venal  afta  another  heart  alt.uk    IS*,   ph.  * 

Venal  in  hospital  b  rived  at  the  mining 

ter  short!)  alter  Venal  s  death   188  in  phot.. 
tery,  18H-1H9  In  phot.,  ol  extended  1 1 1>  ii  famil)  on 
,\.]\  ol  Venal  ■  funeral  WO  !,",n  durl 

snow  storm, 431   In  photo  in  Versal  and  Ihelma  tour 

eratJon  chart, 456-457      nal  bellsol  his  moth. 
poasessiveness  ol  and 

rhelma  describt  '  'Mlk 

l  ml    U  ■ 

lob  aaal  og  u  po  "  "' 

La Vel's  crash  landing  in  the  snow  near  the  il 

airport  I 

to  I  aVel  who 


assistance  on  one  of  his  last  fishing  trips,  471 . 

Davis,  Carrie  Crapo    in  photo  of  graveside  service 
for  Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327 

Davis,  Colleen  Olsen.  marries  LaVel.  181;  photo 
with  LaVel,  181;  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181;  in 
1958  family  Christmas  photos,  190  &  191;  in  1969 
Easter  photo  of  VLD  family,  233;  in  1975  Davis  tamih 
photo,  245;  in  photo  of  Vel  by  his  Cessna,  257;  helps 
rescue  familv  fishermen  when  van  is  "bapti/i 
Lvle  s  painting  of  van,  263,  photo  of  Launs  sitting  by 
van,  263;  plans  1982  trip  from  : 

seed  when  LaVel  has  heart  attack.  347;  in  1986 
VLD  reunion  photo  at  (..rand  Lake,  Colorad  ~-~i 
photos  at  cemetery,  388-389;  in  pho-  led 

Das  is  family  on  dav  ot  Versal's  funeral   390;  in  ph. 
in  Versal  and  Thelma  tour-generation  char-   -|st,-4" 

Davis,  Corette.   in  1969  Easter  photo  ot  VLD  tamih, 

233,  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  minis  in  with 

Davis  grandparents,  246;  shares  sptvial  relationship 

with  Deb,  246;  helps  take  can'  ot  (.randma  Hal 

attends  classes  at  LSL.  246,  photo  .  •   24" 

paints  her  VW.  2=>4.  fishes  with  grandpan 

Condie  Reservoir,  2^  in  19791        ■  Deration  }■ 

264,  participates  m  lamiU  fast  tor  I  helm.i 

355;  was  present  at  Thelm.. 

sons  to  visit  Versal  at  I  ogan  Valle\  Nursu 

r.  photo  in  Versal  and  Ihelma  tour-generation 
chart.  456-4" 

Davis,  Dean,  in  1945  potato  har 
111     in  photo  with  IX'an  Davis  b\  truik  loaded  with 
lumber,  130  describes  his  father's  genius  for  creating 
things.  132;  one  ot  Versal's  frequent  deer  hunting  i 
pardons,  l^1  Wrsaland  rhelma  spend  tirst  mi- 
Thanksgiving  at  his  horn. 

Davis,  Debra.    set  Nelson,  Debra  Dw 

Davis,  Delois.    in  photo  ot  graveside  - 

(  arol  Da\  is  I  h  in  ">2~ 

Dav  is  Deone.  in  ls*c  Easter  photo  ot  \  1  D  fain 
233;  in  1975  Davis  family  phol     245  '>rthda\ 

spanking  machines,  251;  photo  ot  spanking  mach; 

151   in  photo  ot  Da\  is  grandchildren  on  da) 
ot  rhelma's  funeral,  357;  in  photos  at  cemeter)  388- 

lss>   in  photo  ot  extended  Da\  is  family  on  d.. 

Versal's  funeral  390  in  photo  ii 

lour  generation  chart    ISC 

Davis,  Don  Wayne  (Pat).  l913phoi  1919 

tamih  portrait    11    swims  in  1  .1st  (  I 
map  show  ing  Iih  ation  ot    •  i 

famil)  on  si, 

In  1930  photo  with  Ring,  his  dog  108    trapsmusi 
with  Venal  during  ramh 
described  109  photo  ot  must 
showing  numbers  ot  mi.  ■ 
Davis  famil)  p     I     IM  is  with  Versal  At  In 

ol  Island  Park  Re* 

lor  his  mother  before  sh, 

Venal « 

hunting  companion*  I  - 

■ 
phot.-  with  I  loyd  hei  b 

Pa\  is  Doroth)  Minklei 

■  i 

'•• 

in 


four-generation  ch  rhelma  relates  another 

instance  ol  Nfersal  s  antics  with  the  grandchildren  and 
grandchildren 

Davis  Duane  \U  Daniel,  birth  of,  183;  photo  with 
Nfersal  183  in  photo  ol  tricycle  in  wel  cement  200; 
remodeled  tree  house,  202.  included  in  Alaska  excur- 
sions summar)  I  Yukon  River  trip  outlined, 
216-2            •  Vlaska  photos  of,  216-223;  attends  scoul 
camp,  2 1 6.  photo  .it  Camp  Hunt,  216;  in  1969  1  aster 
photo  ol  VI  D  famil)  233  worked  temporarily  .it  Ace 
Mill  .              trip  to  San  Franscisco  and  deep  sea 
fishing  trip  described,  236;  in  ll*74  photo  ol  Versal 
with  five  sons,  238;  photo  with  1975  salmon  trophies 
236  balks  .it  idea  of  moving  to  Mendon,  241;  becomes 
a  Davis  tumor  bloomer.  244;   in  1975  Davis  family 
phot.-   244  &  245  assists  ward  member  who  dies  of 
heart  attack  in  church,  249  becomes  attached  to 
Melanie  Anderson,  253;  Versal  paints  his  pickup,  254; 
Versa!  fixes  his  wrecked  i  )pal  .\nd  tea<  hes  him  to  use 
welder,  254;  high  gas  prices  limit  travel,  a  factor  in 
Thelma  not  accompanying  Duane  to  MTC,  256;  helps 
take  care  of  Grandma  Hall  and  house  while  parents 
go  to  Canada,  260;  helps  pull  "baptized"  van  out  ol 
Condie  Reservoir,  263;  drawing  and  photos  of  van, 
263;  attends  Logan  Temple  dedication  services,  264; 
photo  of  Logan  Temple,  265;  parental  concern  about 
Duane's  romance  with  verv  young  Melanie,  268;  deci- 
sion to  go  on  mission,  269;  portrait  w  ith  Melanie,  269; 
on  snowmobile  excursion  with  Mel,  325;  becomes 
engaged,  328;  making  cedar  chest  for  Mel,  331;  rushes 
Versal  to  hospital  during  his  heart  attack,  332;  admin- 
isters to  him,  333;  takes  turns  staying  with  Versal  in 
hospital,  333;  weds  Melanie  Anderson,  334;  wedding 
photo,  335;  leaves  for  Texas  to  work  for  Vel,  335;  with 
Versal  as  he  gets  in  one  last  tishing  trip  before  back 
surgery,  340;  photo  of  Versal  in  tin  boat,  340;  moves  in 
temporarily  with  Versal  and  Thelma  during  Versal's 
back  surgerv,  341;  Thelma  is  comforted  to  have  Duane 
and  Mel  living  at  home  during  Versal's  back  surgery, 
340;  administers  to  Versal  before  back  surgery,  341; 
participates  in  family  prayer  and  priesthood  blessing 
for  Thelma,  343;  assists  in  painting  outside  of  Davis' 
Logan  home,  347;  photo  of  painting  house,  347;  pro- 
vides Thelma  with  small  TV  following  cancer  surgery, 
353;  all  five  Davis  sons  converge  in  Logan  to  visit 
Thelma,  354;  photo  of  Versal  with  five  sons,  354;  photo 
on  Duane's  ATVs,  354;  moves  into  Davis  home,  355; 
participates  in  family  fast  for  Thelma's  release,  355; 
was  present  at  Thelma's  passing,  355;  in  family  photo 
with  Versal  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  356;  in  photo 
of  Davis  children  and  their  spouses  on  day  of 
Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD  reunion  photo  at 
Grand  Lake,  Colorado,  374;  alerts  family  regarding 
Versal's  spring  1989  heart  attack,  395;  hosts  party  at 
his  home  when  family  gathers  to  be  with  Versal,  385; 
helps  care  for  Versal  after  another  heart  attack,  386; 
photo  of  Versal  in  hospital  bed,  386;  becomes  one  of 
Versal's  main  caregivers  during  his  last  few  months, 
386;  arrives  at  the  nursing  center  shortly  after  Versal's 
death,  388;  in  photos  at  cemetery,  388-389;  in  photo  of 
extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390; 
in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart, 
456-457;  Duane's  tumor  Surgery  history  outlined,  460; 
quotation  from  news  article  about  Gould  and  Alice's 
golden  wedding  celebration,  463;  news  account  of 
anniversary  party  given  by  St.  Anthony  Ward 
genealogical  society  members,  463;  Thelma's  journal 
entry  regarding  he  hope  that  Duane  and  Melanie  will 
be  with  her  during  Versal's  surgery,  469. 

I  )avis,  Eric   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four  gen- 
eration chart,  456-457 

I  lavis,  Estelle.  in  1969  Easter  photo  of  VLD  family, 
233,  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  recalls  being 
afraid  ol  grandpa  Davis,  251;  in  spanking  machine 
photo,  251;  in  crabbing  at  beat  h  photos,  260;  Hies  with 

to  Portland,  337;  in  photo  of  Davis  grandchil- 
dren on  day  ol  [helma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD 
reunion  photo  at  Grand  I  .ike,  (  olorado,  374;  in  photo 
m  Versal  and  I  helma  four  generation  c  hart,  456-457. 
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Davis   Floyd  Ervin.   1913  photo  of,  3;  in  1919  famil) 

portrait,  11,  learns  aDOUl  feminine  napkins  while 
working  al  Swings  Department  Store,  14,  picks  up 

Cream  from  woman  whose  i, it  was  sitting  in  it,  24; 
draw  ing  ol  ( ream  and  cal  Btory,  24,  adept  al  ( rearing 

and  making  things.  2s;  m  photo  with  wooden  rocking 
horse,  25   helps  Could  and  Versal  cut  and  peel  timber 
during  camping  trip,  29;  swims  in  I  ast  C  hanOE  C  anal, 
34;  map  showing  location  ol  swimming  holes,  34;  in 
1920  photo  of  1  )a\  is  tamilv  on  sleigh,  36;  in  1923  Davis 
family  photo,  54-55;  in  ll<4i  Davis  family  photo,  119; 
Versal  desx ribes  assisting  him  al  his  sawmill,  130; 
photo  of  sawmill,  130;  photo  ol  son,  Dean  Davis,  and 
Versal  by  his  truck  loaded  with  lumber,  130,  in  photo 
with  Versa!  nexl  to  logging  truck,  131;  1946  photo  with 
daughter  and  mother,  140;  cares  tor  his  mother  before 
she  dies,  14S;  singing  skills  described,  154;  photo  of 
Floyd's  singing  log,  155;  photo  with  trombone,  155; 
employs  Versal  during  transition  months  between 
VLD  familv's  move  from  St.  Anthonv  to  Logan,  171 
(also  see  p  4ii3);  \    I     Davis  tamilv  visit  to,  216;  hear! 
problems  and  death  of,  217;  photo  of,  217;  family 
members  inherit  Davis  family  tumors,  244;  sang  for 
years  with  Versal  in  a  St.  Anthony  male  quartet,  326; 
lumbering  with  Versal  for  building  logs,  428;  timber 
work  with  Versal  after  the  war,  433,  explanation  of 
daring  of  photo  with  Floyd,  her  brother,  YVavne,  and 
their  mother,  Alice,  which  appears  on  p.  3,  462;  gives 
Versa]  work  during  transition  between  move  from  St. 
Anthony  to  Logan,  465. 

Davis,  Garrett,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Inge  Scheffel.  marries  Brent  Davis,  199;  in 
wedding  photo,  199;  in  1969  Easter  photo  of  VLD 
family,  233;  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  Versal 
and  Thelma  visit  at  home  in  Washington  on  way  to 
Canada,  260;  in  crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260;  in 
photo  of  Davis  children  and  their  spouses  on  day  of 
Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma 
four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Jacqueline  Millward  (Jackie),  marries 
Brian  Davis,  199;  wedding  photo,  199;  in  1969  Easter 
photo  of  VLD  family,  233;  in  1975  Davis  tamilv  photo, 
245;  attends  BYU  Education  Week  with  Thelma  and 
Versal,  254;  Versal  and  Thelma  visit  at  home  in 
Washington  on  way  to  Canada,  260;  in  photos  on 
beach,  260;  goes  crabbing,  procedure  described,  260; 
helps  Thelma  following  cancer  surgery,  353  &  355; 
was  present  at  Thelma's  passing,  355;  in  photo  of 
Davis  children  and  their  spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's 
funeral,  357;  family  stays  at  Bessie's  home  for  a  few 
days,  372;  in  photos  at  cemeterv,  388-389;  in  photo  of 
extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390; 
in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart, 
456-457. 

Davis,  Jamie  Puhlmann.  photo  in  Versal  and 
Ihelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Jeffrey,   in  photo  of  Davis  grandchildren  on 
day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  photos  at  cemetery  on 
day  of  Versal's  funeral,  388-389;  in  photo  of  extended 
Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  photo  in 
Versal  and  Thelma  tour-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Jennifer,  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  in 
crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260;  in  photo  of  Davis 
grandchildren  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  learns 
lesson  in  gratitude  from  Grandpa  Da\  is,  372;  photo  of 
thank  you  note  to  Grandpa  and  Bessie,  372;  in  photos 
at  cemetery  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  388-389;  in 
photo  of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  photo  in  Versal  and  Ihelma  tour  genera- 
tion chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Jetawn  (Tawny),  becomes  a  I  >a\  is  tumoi 

bloomer,  244;  in  1975  Davis  famil)  photo,  245:  in  crab- 
bing al  beach  photos,  260:  in  photo  of  Davis  grand 

children  on  da)  ol  I  helma's  funeral,  357;  learns  lesson 
in  gratitude  from  <  Irandpa  Davis,  372;  in  photos  at 
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cemetery  on  da)  ol  Versal's  funeral,  388-389;  m  photo 
ruled  1  >a\  is  family  on  day  ol  Versal's  fui  i 

390;  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  tour-generation  chart, 
Jsh-457;  Tawny's  tumor  surgerv  historv  outlined,  460 

I  )a\  is,  Jim.   becomes  a  Davis  rumor  bloomer,  244;  in 
1975  Davis  family  photo,  245:  in  crabbing  at  beat  h 
photos,  260;  in  photo  of  Davis  grandchildren  on  dav 
ol  I  helma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD  reunion  at 
( .rand  I  ake,  Colorado  photo,  374;  in  photo  of  extend- 
ed Dav  is  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  photo 
in  Versa)  and  Ihelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457, 
I  helma  relates  another  instance  of  Versal's  antics  with 
the  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  467;  Jims  s 
tumor  surgerv  history  outlined,  460. 

Davis,  Joanna.  Bessie  Davis  is  mistaken  for  her, 
362. 

Davis,  John  Gould,  blesses  Versal,  3;  1918  photo 
with  two  horses,  4;  1881  photo  of,  6;  pioneering  spirit 
described,  6;  youth  described,  6;  served  on  St. 
Anthony  Cemetery  board,  6;  1942  Golden  Wedding 
portrait  of,  7;  story  of  gunslinger  in  Spanish  Fork,  8; 
photo  of,  8;  in  1919  family  portrait,  11,  enjovs  listening 
to  Atwater  Kent  radio,  18;  accidently  eats  wood 
worming  during  camping  trip,  29;  uses  dynamite  to 
remove  lava  formations,  32;  in  1920  photo  of  Davis 
family  on  sleigh,  36;  serves  as  dookeeper  in  Idaho  leg- 
islature, 4s,  rescues  Dutch  from  chasing  bull,  48;  grew 
seed  peas,  49;  1930  photo  in  field  of  peas,  49;  in  1923 
Davis  family  photo,  54-55;  has  Versa]  apologize  to  Old 
Man  Froke  about  stealing  potatoes,  58;  takes  Versal  on 
logging  trip,  71;  brands  his  cattle,  76;  drawing  of  his 
brand,  76;  taught  Versal  to  care  for  horses,  81;  photo 
with  draft  horses:  Flora,  Floss,  Queen,  and  Sulhv  an 
81;  shares  ranch  house  with  Versal  &  Thelma,  L>3,  in 
background  of  photo  showing  Pat  and  dog,  105;  in 
photo  with  Davis  familv  dog,  Brownie,  105;  secondar) 
role  on  ranch  following  heart  attack,  117;  in  1941 
extended  Davis  familv  photo,  117;  Golden 
Anniversary  described,  119;  in  Golden  Anniversary 
cake  photo,  119;  in  1941  Davis  family  photo,  119; 
description  of  his  death,  120;  photo  in  casket,  120: 
Versal  compares  his  heart  attack  to  his  father's,  334 
photo  of,  335;  exerted  controlled  physical  effort  during 
years  following  his  own  heart  attack,  334;  Versal 
describes  parent's  anguish  when  home  burns,  413; 
Gould's  construction  of  new  home  on  Last  Chance 
Property,  414;  Versal  describes  familv  relationships 
during  his  childhood,  414;  punishments  inflicted  on 
Versal  by  Gould  with  hand-picked  "willers,"  419; 
Versal  explains  obtaining  firewood  with  his  Dad  tor 
home  use,  428;  spring  cleaning  of  irrigation  system 
and  mending  fences,  428;  explanation  of  various  prop- 
erties, 428;  Gould's  responsibilities  as  w  atermaster  of 
Dewey  Canal,  429;  shares  ranch  home  with  Versal  and 
Thelma,  431. 

Davis,  Jonathan,   in  photo  of  Davis  grandchildren 
on  dav  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD  reunion 
at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo,  374;  in  photos  .it 
cemeterv  on  dav  of  Versal's  funeral,  388-389;  in  photo 
of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral, 
390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Ihelma  four-generation 
chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Katrina.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457, 

Davis,  Keiko  Ishikawa.  photo  in  Versal  and 
Ihelma  tour-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Kennan.  listed  in  Versa!  and  [helma's  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Kimberly.  in  1969  I  astei  photo  ol  \  l  D  fam- 
ilv   233;  in  1975  Dav  is  tamilv  photo,  245:  in  crabbing  at 
beach  photos,  260;  in  photo  ol  Dav  is  grandchildren  on 
•.{.w  ol  Ihelma  s  tuneral,  357;  in  photos  at  cemeteiv 
388-389;  in  photo  ol  extended  Dav  is  tamilv  on  dav  ol 
\eis,ii  s  funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  ^m<.\  ihelma 
t.un  generation  chart,  456-457, 
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Davis,  Kyler.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Laureen.  in  1969  Easter  photo  of  VLD  family, 
233;  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  goes  on  snow- 
mobile excursion  with  Duane,  Melanie,  and  Robert 
Hansen;  325;  participates  in  family  fast  for  Thelma's 
release,  355;  was  present  at  Thelma's  passing,  355;  in 
photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation  chart, 
456-457. 

Davis,  Lauris  Hall,  birth  of,  172;  newborn  photo 
of,  172;  recalls  lunch  time  naps  at  shop  with  Versal, 
183;  in  photos  of  1958  Yellowstone  trip,  188  &  189;  in 
1958  family  Christmas  photos,  190  &  191;  in  1960  V  L. 
Davis  family  photo,  192;  with  Versal's  prize  deer  in 
1965  photo,  198;  in  backyard  tree,  202;  included  in 
Alaska  excursions  summary,  209;  participation  in  1966 
Caribou  and  moose  hunting  trip  outlined,  210-21 5; 
Alaska  photos  of,  211,  212,  213;  in  1969  Easter  photo  of 
VLD  family,  233;  marries  Dorothy  Minkler,  236;  wed- 
ding photo,  236;  works  at  Ace  Mill,  236;  remembers 
pranks  at  shop,  236;  in  1974  photo  of  Versal  with  five 
sons,  238;  becomes  a  Davis  rumor  bloomer,  244;  in 
1975  Davis  family  photos,  244  &  245;  helps  Dad  when 
varnish  is  accidentally  sprayed  in  his  eyes,  246;  Versal 
and  Thelma  visit  at  home  in  Washington  on  way  to 
Canada,  260;  in  crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260;  goes 
crabbing,  procedure  described,  260;  Versal  expresses 
appreciation  for  his  handling  of  mission  expenses,  311; 
takes  rums  staying  with  Versa]  in  hospital  following 
his  first  heart  attack,  333;  flies  with  LaVel  to  Portland 
for  deep  sea  fishing  trip,  337;  administers  to  Versal 
before  back  surgery,  341;  assists  in  painting  outside  of 
Davis'  Logan  home,  347;  all  five  Davis  sons  converge 
in  Logan  to  visit  Thelma,  354;  photo  of  Versal  with 
five  sons,  354;  photo  on  Duane's  ATVs,  354;  participates 
in  a  family  fast  for  Thelma's  release,  355;  was  present 
at  Thelma's  passing,  355;  in  family  photo  with  Versal 
on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  356;  in  photo  of  Davis 
children  and  their  spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral 
357;  in  1986  VLD  reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado 
photo,  374;  helps  care  for  Versal  after  another  heart 
attack,  386;  becomes  one  of  Versal's  main  caregivers 
during  his  last  few  months,  386;  was  with  Versal  when 
he  died,  388;  in  photos  at  cemetery  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  388-389;  in  photo  of  extended  Davis  family  on 
day  of  Versal's  funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and 
Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457;  Lauris'  tumor 
surgerv  history  outlined,  460;  Lauris  relates  memories 
of  garden,  basement  steps,  upstairs  bedroom,  "water 
day"  on  the  back  lawn,  465;  calls  LaVel  a  "fuzz"  as  he 
begins  his  new  job  as  a  Logan  policeman,  466,  Thelma 
relates  another  instance  of  Versal's  antics  with  the 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  467. 

Davis,  La  Vern.  spends  1980  Thanksgiving  at  broth- 
er Dean's  home  along  with  Versal  and  Thelma,  281 

Davis,  Leatha.  (see  Macfarlane,  Leatha  Davis) 

Davis,  Lyle.  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245.  is  on 
fishing  trip  when  van  is  "baptized"  in  (  ondie 
Reservoir,  262;  Isles  painting  ol  van,  263,  photo  of 
Lauris  sitting  by  van,  263;  in  1986  VI  I)  reunion  al 
Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo,  374,  goes  fishing  with 
Versal  when  the  physical  effort  is  difficult  tor  his 

grandpa,  376;  photo  of  Versal  teai  lung  I  vie  and 
Travis  how  to  cook  fish,  376,  \  isits  Ins  grandpa  I  >a*  is 
when  he  is  dying  in  l  ogan  Valle)  Nursing  <■  entei 
in  photo  oi  extended  Davis  famil)  on  day  ol  Versal's 
funeral  390;  in  photo  in  Vers.il  and  [helma  foui 
eration  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Lynette.  in  1969  1  aster  photo  of  VLD  family 
233;  in  1975  Davis  famil)  photo,  245;  in  1979  five  gen 

eration  photo,  264,  participates  m  a  famil)  t.ist  foi 

Thelma's  release,  J55;  W8S  present  .it   I  helm. i  9  pass 

ing,  355;  m  photo  in  Versa]  and  rhelma  foui 

tion  chart,  456-457,  I  helm.)  relates  another  Instance  ol 

Versal's  antics  « ith  the  grand)  hildren  and  greal 

grandchildren 


Davis,  Marci.   in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  in 
rug-of-war  photo,  250;  in  crabbing  at  beach  ph. 
260;  in  four  generation  photo,  266;  in  photo  of  Davis 
grandchildren  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in  1986 
VLD  reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo,  374;  in 
photo  of  extended  Davis  family  on  day  of  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457,  Thelma  relates  another  instance 
of  Versal's  antics  with  the  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  467. 

Davis,  Marinda.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  Melanie  Anderson,  begins  attachment 
with  Duane,  253;  attends  Logan  Temple  dedication 
services,  264;  photo  of  Logan  Temple,  265;  parental 
concern  about  Duane's  romance  with  very  voung 
Melanie,  268;  Duane's  decision  to  go  on  mission  and 
her  support,  269;  portrait  with  Melanie,  269;  on  snow- 
mobile excursion  with  Duane,  325;  becomes  engaged, 
328;  weds  Duane,  334;  wedding  photo,  335;  leaves  for 
Texas  where  Duane  works  for  LaVel,  335;  with  Versal 
as  he  gets  in  one  last  fishing  trip  before  back  surgerv, 
340;  Thelma  is  comforted  to  have  Duane  and  Mel  liv- 
ing at  home  during  Versal's  back  surgery,  MO;  moves 
in  temporarily  with  Versal  and  Thelma  during  Vers 
back  surgerv,  341;  provides  Thelma  with  small  TV  fol- 
lowing cancer  surgery,  353;  moves  into  Davis  home, 
355;  participates  in  a  family  last  tor  Ihelma  s  rele.i 
355;  was  present  at  Thelma's  passing,  355;  in  photo  of 
Davis  children  and  their  spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's 
funeral,  357;  in  1986  VLD  reunion  at  Grand  1  ake, 
Colorado  photo,  374,  in  photo  of  extended  I  >.i\  is  tami- 
ly  on  day  of  Versal's  funeral.  390;  photo  in  versal  and 
Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456-457;  Thelma's  jour- 
nal entry  regarding  he  hope  that  Duane  and  Melanie 
will  be  with  her  during  Versal's  surger) 

Davis,  Merlie  Damans.  (seeOlsen  Merlie  Dama 

Davis,  Michelle,   tells  of  tender  moment  M  ith 
Grandpa  Davis  in  his  pea  patch,  256;  photo  ol  2sh  is 

M  ith  her  mother  n  hile  lackie  tares  tor  I  helma  follow  - 
ing  her  final  cancer  surgerv.  353;  in  photo  of  Da\  is 
grandchildren  on  dav  ot  Thelma's  funeral,  357;  in 
photos  at  cemetery  on  da)  ot  Versa  is  funeral  388-389, 
in  photo  ot  extended  Da\  is  family  on  da)  ot  Versal's 
funeral,  390;  m  photo  in  Versa]  ami  rhelma  four-gen- 
eration chart,  456-457. 

Davis,  \l\rtle  Potter,  in  1941  Davis  famil)  ph. 
119;  with  Versal  &  Thelma  just  before  Island  Park 
Reservoir  drowning  an  ident,  135;  accompanies  Vi 
on  deer  hunt.  159;  one  ot  Versal's  frequent  deer  hunt- 
ing  companions,  160;  photo  ol  217  in  photo  of  grave 
side  service  for  Carol  Davis  Elvin  ^27  in  photo  with 
husband  Pat  217;  \ers.,l  and  Ihelma  \isit  in  <■  heater 

on  wa)  to  Alaska.   I 

Davis,  Phoenix,    listed  in  Versal  and   Ihelma  s  lour 
generation  chart    151 

I  )av  is  ranch,  dew  ription  of  various  proper! 
Gould  farmed  10;  drawing  of  ranch  prop   ■■     12 

another  description  ot  pi  hotO  ol  Irrij 

tion  and  few  ing  on   64   named  alter  1  ast  t  hi 

(  anal  l'i  Versa]  compare!  ranch  in  1940a  with  I ••- 

142.  1988 Sand (  reek  road  photo  142  r.in>h  i 

photo,  143;  ranch  property  phot      144  childhood 

choi 

dnating  dropped 

of  school  because  needed  at  ranch  126  -i"r 

ing  ot  irrigation    •  item  nut  mendii 

, nation  ol  various  pi 

responsii»iiiti.  then 

his.  429;  lh<i-  wth  farming  -"^  catl 

dall)  during  war 

• 


143,  his  father's  construction  of  new  home  on  . 
Chance  Propert'.    -    -         -al  lived  in  home  through 
childhood  until  10  years  after  marriage,  414. 

Davis,  Savanna,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart.  456-4  s* 

Davis,  Shauna.  in  1969  Easter  photo  of  VLD  fan 
233;  in  1975  Davis  family  photo,  245;  in  pr 
by  his  Cessna.  257;  in  photos  at  cemetery  on  d, 
Versal's  funeral  388-389;  in  photo  in  Versal  and 
Thelma  four-generation  chart.  436-4" 

Davis,  Tamara  (see  Clark.  Tamara  Da-. 

Davis,  Teresa  Hunter  Priest,  photo  in  \ers..:  and 
Thelma  four-generation  chart   156-457 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall. 

Chapter  One:  Boyhood  Memories 

"Dork",  3;  brief  description  of  mar- 
10;  Versal  describes  knowing  her  in  grade  9 
describes  northsiders  and  southsidt  I 
grade  photo  with  Versal  and  Thelma   4' 

Chapter  Three:As  a  Teen:  h«   .  ind 

friends  steal  ue  iream  (they  thought!  trom  dorm 
room.  "  .  nolo  with  \  -  ;  luly 

4th  photo  with  friend    M  ~tmg 

of,  86;  attends  *  hing  in  Teton 

Basm,  87;  marriage  described  89  pti  I 
account  ol  courthshif  s<(i      -  -   . 
embmidered  initials  and  Thelma  s  . 
when  and  how  he  gave  it  to  her.  91   phot. 
91;  description  ot  borrowing  mone\  trom  her  Aunt 

•o  attend  CoUcgl 

Chapter  lour  t  arU  Ranch  Life 
ranch  kitchen  with  babv  I  aVel  98   ls<40  phot. 
lirent  and  1  aVel  on  ranch  por.      W  . in- 

stances of  I  aVd's  birth   s»j    lsc|l  photo  with  \. 

103.  in  photo  with  Davis  famil)  doe,  Bro. 

105;  with  I  rices  on  \-. 

Yellowstone  Park  in  ism.  ii>  &  KC  photos  oi  1941 

Yellowstone  trip  106  &  107  photo  of  t«><d  canning 

in  1939  109 

on  derrick  cable.  Ill;  writ 

rope  .)  steer    114 

(  hapler  I  tvc    »V"  Vars 

lit.  reaction  on  Dei  7  I942when 

in  1941  Davis  family  phot     119      ••  with 

l  aVel   121   m  ]sM2  photo  on  I  123 

1941  photo  with  sa      123  wth 

[helma  126  Brian's  bin: 

describes  war  rationing, 
with  second-gi 

as  teacher  with  Iwin  133 

Ruby  Mall  famil)  pi         133 
Reservoii  drowning 

C  hapler  Six    St     Vnthonv   YCI  n 
I  ..lb'  !»* 

tenth  anni  I  •' 

during  Min'  Da\  is 
positions  h 

allir-  about  po- 

ps smou 
six  poinl 

with  h.iln  '"' 

b)  lunch  N" 

Chapter  Sew  Early  Logan  Yean 

me. 

is: 
:  s-i 


|).i\  is  i.nn  h  homa 

name.!     I 


Chapter  Eighl    Uaslu     •   cribes  several  hunt- 
ing trips  (rabbit,  deer,  elk)  197;  included  in  Alaska 

ursions  summar]  i  Yukon  River  trip  out- 

lined ■  Uaska  photosol  216  223 

Dunter  with  woll  I  Alaska  sightseeting  trip 

outlined  184  Alaska  photos,  224-229;  exp 

enoes  cancer  symptoms  on  1984  Alaska  trip  229  is 
told  her  cancer  is  incurable,  224 

l  h.iptiT  Nine  Mid-Life  in  Logan:  tells  ol 
Versal's  change  from  guns  to  cameras,  2  lurages 

reluctanl  Versa!  bo  attend  genealogy  class,  232;  photi 
in  genealogy  library,  232;  expresses  love  ol  genealogy 
work  trip  to  San  1  r. ins,  ism  and  deep  sea 

fishing  trip  described,  236;  photo  with  1975  salmon 
trophies.  236.  story  ol  Eve  bragging-size  tish,  237;  ti-IK 
ol  shop  buddies  joining  in  successful  Blacksmith 
Reservoir  fishing  trip,  237;  tells  ol  shop  employees' 
casting  contest  during  successful  fishing  trip,  238; 
returns  to  college  for  advanced  degree,  140;  photo  in 
cap  and  gown,  240;  considers  then  discards  idea  of 
moving  to  Mendon,  241,  big  tailing  out  with  Dad  over 
her  decision  not  to  work  after  getting  college  degree, 
241:  saga  ol  "traveling"  love  letter  to  Thelma  in 
(.  alifomia,  242;  photo  of  love  letter,  242;  in  photo  on 
I  iffan)  s  blessing  day,  242;  in  1975  Davis  family  pho- 
tos 244  &  245;  participation  in  Logan  First  Ward  out- 
lined, 248;  attends  BYU  Education  Week  with  Versal 
and  others,  254;  tells  of  Versal's  impatience  as  he 
begins  retirement,  255;  photo  of,  255;  gardening  and 
food  storage  take  on  renewed  emphasis  during  reces- 
sion, 256;  high  gas  prices  limit  travel,  256;  records  Deb 
and  Versal's  special  affection  for  Coalie,  257  &  258;  in 
crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260;  describes  crabbing  in 
Washington,  260;  in  1979  five  generation  photo,  264; 
becomes  a  great  grandmother,  264;  five  generation 
photo,  264;  attends  Logan  Temple  dedication  services, 
264;  photo  of  Logan  Temple,  265;  summary  of 
Grandma  Hall's  six  years  with  Versal  and  Thelma  in 
Logan,  266;  in  four  generation  photo,  266;  Versal's 
tribute  to  Thelma's  parents,  267;  faces  family  chal- 
lenges, 268;  expresses  love  for  family  despite  short- 
comings, 268;  parental  concern  about  Duane's 
romance  with  very  young  Melanie,  268;  Duane's  deci- 
sion to  go  on  mission  and  her  support,  269;  records 
how  jest  about  Versal's  neck  tie  indirectly  leads  to  mis- 
sion call,  269-271; 

Chapter  Ten:  Our  Mission:  photo  as  newly 
called  as  missionaries,  272  (also  see  extensive  chapter, 
468);  more  info  about  receiving  mission  call,  273;  one 
final  fishing  trip  before  mission,  273;  news  article 
regarding  mission  call,  275;  Mission  Training  Center 
impressions,  276;  MTC  photo,  276;  first  impressions  of 
mission  assignment  at  Maricopa  Indian  Branch,  278- 
279;  photographed  by  Church  News  photographer  on 
tirst  day,  280;  spends  first  mission  Thanksgiving  at 
Dean  Davis'  home  with  other  family  members  includ- 
ed, 281;  proud  Indian  woman  confronts  Thelma  then 
becomes  friendly,  282;  creates  comprehensive  map  of 
reservation,  285,  308  ,309;  refusal  to  give  a  man  money 
for  alcohol  at  first  angers  him  then  gains  his  respect, 
290;  teaches  sewing,  music,  games,  gardening,  and 
aerobic  dancing  to  Indians,  292-293;  photo  of  garden, 
293;  in  photo  with  Ringleros,  295;  gaining  acceptance 
among  Indians,  300;  photo  ot  "Bald  I  agle"  and 
"Cotton  Top",  300;  photo  of  Thelma  journal-writing  in 
mission  trailer,  301;  string  of  burglaries  on  reservation 
outlined,   101    105;  near-witnesses  to  a  murder,  303; 
changes  mission  emphasis  from  welfare  services  to 
proselyting,  307;  identifies  three  clans  to  target  for 
proselyting,  307;  proselyting  Lola  Young  Clan  out- 
lined, 307-308;  proselyting  Melinda  Card  Clan  out- 

proselyting  Sundusl  l  Ian  outlined,  310 
-  311;  proselyting  Mack  Brothers  outlined,  311;  dis- 
couraged at  mid-mission,  311;  photo  ol  mission  trailer 
and  Versal's  loyota,  311,  describes  PeePosh  "ditch- 
pool",  314,  photo  of  pool,  314;  dames  at  community 

ken  Si  rati  h  party,  317  theii  dan  ing  has  w  ide 
i  ins,  117;  photo  ol  I!"  Ima's  journal 
■  love  for  Versal  diligence  despite 

physical  ailments,  318,  writes,  embroiders  and  reads 

whil'  leisters' home    119;  expresses 

•  t  at  having  to  li  n K    (19;  expresses 

es  to  Indian  investigators  and 
friends,  320;  say  goodbyei   il  I  ommunitj  (  entei 


Mtus  ol  mission  progress  summarized 
121  La Vel  drives  from  Texas  to  accompany  Versal  and 
[helma  back  home;  321;  return  to  Arizona  in  1983  tor 
temple  sealing  ol  Mi  Millian  family,  $21;  express  desire 
.mu\  hope  ol  serving  a  second  mission  in  Maricopa 
Indian  Branch  S21;  photo  with  McMillians on daj  ol 
departure  from  mission,  320. 

Chapter  Eleven:  Our  Older  Years:  1984  photo 
with  Versal,  322,  Versal's  1981  "words  cannot 

express    ,ntr\  about  1  helma,  which  summarizes  then 
life  together  thus  far,  324,  Versal's  penchant  for  senti- 
mental gilt  giving,  325;  Versal  gives  lTielma  new 
piano,  325;  photo  of  piano,  326;  begins  taking  piano 
lessons  from  Richard  Hill,  325;  accompanies  Versal's 
singing  engagements,  326;  Versal  discusses  Ihelma's 
ability  to  cut  his  hair,  328;  progressive  photos  of 
Versal's  hair  styles  Over  the  years,  328;  S122  trout 
story,  329;  friendship  with  Wesley  and  Thora  Norton, 
328;  Thelma  catches  11  fish  to  Versal's  1,  330; 
Fisherman's  dittv,  330;  Mom's  account  of  a  cold-but- 
peaceful  day's  fishing  on  Johnson  Reservoir,  330;  mag- 
azine photo  of  elderly  couple  fishing,  331;  making 
final  arrangements  for  another  mission  assignment, 
332;  get  pre-mission  physicals,  332;  her  account  of 
Versal's  first  heart  attack,  332;  in  Duane  &  Mel's  wed- 
ding photo,  335;  in  Deb  &  Trey's  wedding  photo,  335; 
become  empty  nesters,  335;  tries  to  develop  patience 
during  Versal's  physical  struggles,  337;  adjusts  her 
schedule  to  his,  337;  pays  tribute  to  Versal's  work 
ethic,  338;  Versal  and  Thelma's  helplessness  and  dis- 
tress in  Logan  following  Deb's  Texas  tumor  surgery, 
339;  with  Versal  as  he  gets  in  one  last  fishing  trip 
before  back  surgery,  340;  photo  of  Versal  in  tin  boat, 
340;  summary  of  Versal's  back  surgery,  341;  comforted 
to  have  Duane  and  Mel  living  at  home  during  Versal's 
back  surgery,  340;  urged  by  Maricopa  Branch  presi- 
dent to  serve  second  mission  there,  342;  travels  to 
Arizona  for  sealing  of  McMillan  family  in  Mesa 
Temple,  342;  in  group  photo  at  Mesa  Temple,  342; 
begins  "spotting"  and  suspects  health  problems  devel- 
oping, 343;  family  members  participate  in  family 
prayer  and  priesthood  blessing  for  Thelma,  343; 
recalls  blessing  as  a  3-year-old  after  drinking  paint 
thinner,  343  (also  see  chapter  note,  470);  diagnoses 
with  uterine  cancer,  343;  has  hvsteroctomy,  343; 
reflects  on  mortality,  344;  photo  by  flowers  on  Seattle 
grounds,  344;  though  frail,  prepares  for  another 
Alaska  trip  this  time  with  the  Virgins,  345;  leaves  for 
Alaska  but  returns  early  when  Fern  Virgin  developed 
some  physical  difficulties,  345;  photo  with  Virgins, 
345;  drives  to  Texas  for  LaVel's  open  heart  surgry,  stay 
four  days,  then  return  home  for  chemotherapy  treat- 
ments 348;  flies  to  Texas  for  two  week  "therapy  trip" 
to  visit  Vel  and  Deb's  families,  348;  receives  compli- 
ment from  Delta  stewardess,  348;  photo  in  Texas  at 
Deb's  house,  349;  begins  radiation  treatments,  349;  at 
odds  with  Versal  over  another  Alaska  trip,  350; 
Thelma  does  an  about  face  and  supports  the  Alaska 
trip,  350;  Dad's  obsession  with  Alaska  trumps  his  fear 
of  physical  consequences  so  they  go  on  Alaska  trip 
with  Virgins,  351;  photo  of  Thelma  in  British 
Columbia,  351;  final  surgery  at  L.D.S.  Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City  summarized,  352;  visit  by  President 
Hinckley  in  hospital,  352;  loses  50  pounds  and  grows 
weaker,  352;  photo  of  10  Nov.  1984  journal  page 
recording  post-surgery  news  and  appreciations,  353; 
photo  of  Thelma  sitting  at  kitchen  table  writing  in 
journal,  353;  concentrates  on  recording  personal  histo- 
ry during  her  final  months,  353;  records  Logan  First 
Ward  Relief  Society  history,  353;  Versal  chronicles 
Thelma's  decline,  3S4;  all  five  Davis  sons  converge  in 
Logan  to  visit  Thelma,  354;  photo  with  five  sons,  354; 
passing  described  by  Twila,  355;  photo  of  newspaper 
obituary,  357;  acrylic  portrait  of  Thelma  painted  by 
Deb,  359;  photo  of  Thelma  which  Deb  painted  portrait 
from,  359. 

Chapter  twelve:  Bessie  and  Me:  in  1966  mother 
daughter  Mia  Maul  i  lass  photo  with  Tami,  364;  acted 
■is  "glue"  to  family  during  her  lite;  375;  Versal  misses 
her  counsel  when  their  children  need  help  and  com 

i'  'i  i    175;  is  a  participant  in  one  ol  Versal's  silh 

dreams,    180 

Chapter  Thirteen:  Reflections:    1974  photo  ot 

Versal  .u^i   lhelma,  393;  [984  photo  ol  Versal  and 
4-56 


lhelma,  399,  Versa!  reflects  on  Ihelma's  abilitj  bo 

adapt  during  their  )s  years  together,  398;  Ihelma's 

thoughts  on  adapting  and  compromise   J99;  Versal 

and  Ihelma's  poignant,  heartfelt  letters  written  to 
thei  as  ,i  method  to  work  out  a  difficult,  di\  i 

sive  issue  in  1473.  400-403;  1972  photo  ot  versal  and 
lhelma,  403; 

Chapter  Fourteen:  The  Life  History  of  Versal 
LaVel  Davis:   Versal's  first  meeting  I  helma  in  4th 

grade,  42b;  was  I  helm. is  classmate  from  6th  grade 
through  junior  year  in  high  school,  426;  tells  ol  respect 
for  Thelma  as  a  teen,  427;  lhelma  wins  highest  school 
award  all  four  years  ol  high  school,  427;  courting 
Thelma  at  Ricks,  430;  engagement,  430;  civil  marriage, 
1  10;  share  ranch  home  with  parents  during  early  mar- 
riage sears,  431;  LaVel's  birth  during  a  snow  storm, 
431;  lhelma  assists  with  farming  and  cattle  especialh 
during  war  years,  432;  lhelma  as  Versal's  partner  in 
traveling,  441;  Versal's  tribute  to  Thelma,  442;  his  and 
I  helma's  service  as  missionaries  in  the  Arizona  Tempe 
Mission,  445;  Thelma's  uterine  cancer,  446;  Thelma's 
death  in  1985,  447;  Versal's  testimony  of  being  togeth- 
er with  Thelma  again,  448;  all  personal  history  materi- 
als given  to  Twila,  444;  I  helma's  care  for  her  mother, 
450;  Versal'  slove  for  Thelma,  Logan  and  family,  45]; 
will  soon  be  with  Thelma,  451. 

Chapter  Fifteen:  Supplemental  Information: 
plans  for  dispersal  of  earthly  possessions  before  death, 
453;  distribution  of  possessions  made  following 
Thelma's  funeral,  453;  all  genealogical,  family  and 
personal  history  records  given  to  Twila,  435;  photo  of 
portion  of  family  records,  452-453;  Versal's  fan  pedi- 
gree chart,  454;  Versal  and  Thelma's  family  group 
sheet,  455;  Versal  and  Thelma's  four  generation  chart 
with  photos,  456-457;  discussion  of  the  Davis  familv 
tumors,  458;  chart  showing  probable  transmission  of 
tumor  genes  in  the  Davis  familv,  459;  "Davis  Familv 
Tumor  Historv,"  460-461. 

Chapter  Notes:  tells  of  jumping  off  bridge  into 
Snake  River  and  terror  when  fighting  to  get  back  to 
surface,  462;  extensive  quote  from  letter  written  by 
Thelma  giving  more  details  of  Brian's  birth,  463; 
Versal  discusses  his  mother's  initial  dislike  of  Thelma, 
464;  Versal  tells  of  his  mother's  possessiveness  of  and 
"spoiling"  of  LaVel,  464;  excerpts  from  Thelma's  1952 
day  planner  giving  details  of  family's  3-month  transi- 
tion period  between  moving  out  of  St.  Anthonv  home 
and  into  Logan  home,  465;  Ada  Ostermiller  describes 
St.  Anthony's  "Vets  Units,"  which  the  Davis  family 
lived  in  during  transition  months  in  1952,  465;  Thelma 
documents  mine  to  Logan  in  her  dav  planner,  465; 
tells  of  weekly  dance  classes  she  and  Versal  teach,  465; 
Thelma  relates  intensity  of  pre-Gold-and-Green-ball 
rehearsals  during  subzero  weather,  466;  lhelma 
describes  fencing  of  back  vard,  466;  Thelma  writes  of 
Versal's  and  Deb's  opinions  of  "Expo  74"  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  466;  Thelma  relates  another  instance  of 
Versal's  antics  with  the  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  367;  Thelma's  account  of  her  surpris- 
ingly* negative  reaction  to  their  mission  call  and 
Versal's  priesthood  blessing  to  help  her  overcome  it, 
468;  Thelma  quotes  Indian  history  book  regarding 
belief  in  "dogs  as  persons,"  468;  her  journal  entry 
regarding  he  hope  that  Duane  and  Melanie  will  be 
with  her  during  Versal's  surgery,  469;  Thelma's 
account  of  drinking  turpentine  as  a  child  and  her 
miraculous  recovery  follow  ing  her  lather's  priesthood 
blessing,  470;  Thelma  records  journal  entry  indicating 
Bessie  was  her  visiting  teacher  shortly  before  here 
death,  470 

Davis,  Twila  (see  Bird,  Twila  Davis). 

Davis,  V.  Brent,  tells  ol  learning  to  swim  in  the 

Snake  River,  35;  1940  photo,  92;  1940  photo  with 
lhelma  and  LaVel  On  ranch  porch,  94;  cost  ol  birth 
described,  94;  in  photo  with  Davis  family  dog, 

Brownie,  105;  in  1445  family  photo,  116;  in  1441  photo 
with  parents,  12.3;  description  ol  helping  with  farm 
duties  as  child  during  World  War  II,  124;  photo  in 
farm  truck,  124,  describes  hammering  truck  lights, 
124;  in  1943  photo  with  1  aVel  &  Versal,  127,   describes 
living  on  ranch,  127;  describes  his  father's  skill  in 
building  and  maintaining  equipment,  132;  in  lick  & 
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Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135;  with  parents  at  time  of 
Island  Park  Reservoir  accidental  drowning,  135;  in 
1947  V.  L.  Davis  tenth  anniversary  family  photo,  147; 
remembers  his  dad's  service  as  volunteer  fireman,  152; 
remembers  Al  Schnurle  shooting  a  hole  through  his 
hand,  162;  collects  snakes  in  lunch  box,  166;  learns  to 
swim  in  Snake  River,  166;  newspaper  photo  showing 
swimming  lessons  in  river,  166;  1951  photo  of,  167; 
recalls  co-worker  stealing  Dad's  tools,  172;  in  newspa- 
per photo  about  Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  172; 
Klondike  camp  experience,  175;  1951  photo,  175; 
Explorer  Snake  River  trips,  176-177;  newspaper  arti- 
cles about  river  trip,  176-177;  parcipitation  in  Versal's 
Easter  Sunday  rescue  in  Blacksmith  Fork  Canyon,  177- 
179;  news  photos,  179;  babysits  Debra,  180;  in  Army 
and  sends  Christmas  gifts  from  Hawaii,  191;  in  1960 
V.  L.  Davis  familv  photo,  192;  rabbit  hunts  in 
Snowville,  197;  marries  Inge  Scheffel,  199;  wedding 
photo,  199;  first  architect  of  tree  house,  202;  in  1969 
Easter  photo  of  VLD  family,  233;  works  temporarily  at 
Ace  Mill,  236;  worries  about  Versal  working  in  paint 
fumes,  236;  in  1974  photo  of  Versal  with  five  sons, 
238;  in  1975  Davis  family  photos,  244  &  245;  Versal 
and  Thelma  visit  at  home  in  Washington  on  way  to 
Canada,  260;  in  crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260;  goes 
crabbing,  procedure  described,  260;  goes  deep  sea 
fishing  with  other  Davis  family  members,  337;  goes  on 
1983  deep  sea  fishing  trip,  346;  all  five  Davis  sons 
converge  in  Logan  to  visit  Thelma,  354;  photo  of 
Versal  with  five  sons,  354;  in  family  photo  with  Versal 
on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral,  356;  in  photo  of  Davis 
children  and  their  spouses  on  day  of  Thelma's  funeral, 
357;  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four-generation 
chart,  456-457;  Brent's  account  of  the  snakes  in  the 
lunch  box  episode,  465. 

Davis,  Vera  Jane,  (see  Loveland,  Vera  Jane  Davis) 

Davis,  Versal  LaVel. 

Front  Pages:  signs  name  in  cement,  ii;  photo  of 
cement  signature,  ii;  1936  photo  with  embroidered  ini- 
tials, vi;  teaches  Twila  to  fish,  viii;  1958  photo  in  fish- 
ing gear,  viii. 

Chapter  One:  Boyhood  Memories:  baby  photo, 
2;  birth  of,  3;  nicknamed  "Dark",  3  (also  see  p.  88); 
evolution  of  name,  3;  blessed  by  his  father,  3;  watches 
home  burn,  4;  1924  photo  with  Damaris,  5;  describes 
boyhood  years  on  ranch,  10;  in  1919  family  portrait, 
11;  outhouse  challenges  with  Dutch,  14;  gets  fish  hook 
stuck  in  eye,  16;  is  sewn  into  his  long  Johns,  16;  is 
almost  run  over  by  a  car,  17;  enjoys  listening  to 
Atwater  Kent  radio,  18;  describes  early  *\  ind-up  tele- 
phones, 18;  describes  coal  oil  lamps,  18;  describes 
vinegar  fizz,  19;  spears  pig  with  pitch  fork,  20;  tries  to 
get  cat  to  pull  miniature  sleigh,  25;  raises  "bum 
lambs"  separated  from  mothers  during  annual  sheep 
drive,  26;  tells  of  Indians  camped  near  ranch,  27,  tells 
about  lost  dog,  "Wolf",  during  logging  trip,  28;  illus 
tration  of  "Wolf  at  Midnight,"  28,  tells  ot  lii-  d.id  .Ml 
mg  a  wood  worm  during  camping  trip,  2l*.  describes 
haying,  30-31;  falls  asleep  on  horse  as  a  "derrick  I 
31;  swims  in  Last  Chance  Canal,  34;  map  showing 
location  of  swimming  spots,  34,  in  1934  photo  on   [Win 
(, roves  Bridge,  35;  desi  ribes  putting  tongue  on  tro/en 

horse  bit,  36,  tells  of  stubbornness  of  "<  lie  Peter,"  the 
family  mule,  37;   in  1920  photo  ot  Davis  lamih  on 
sleigh,  36;  dosi  ribes  si  hooting  al  t  entral  S.  lu.ol.  18.  in 

P>24  3rd  grade  photo,  39,  dew  ribes  riding  in  si  hool 

wagon  alter  clogs  had  used  i!  .is  ,i  temporary  kennel, 

40;  describes  rivalry  between  "southsiders"  and 
"northsiders,"  41;  map  showing  north  and  south 
division  m  st  Anthony,  41,  tells  of  "peanul  busts"  -it 

si  hool,  43;  1929  8th  grade  photo  u  illi  Wrsal  and 

rhelma,  43,  tells  of  his  niece  beating  him  to  mailbox 

and  accidentally  fracturing  his  arm,  1 1   has  .i  one 

armed  tutor  during  months  father  serves  a-  doorkeep 
er  lor  stale  legislature,  I  i;  un<  le  nephew  relationship 

with  Dutch,  47. 

Chapter  Two:  Me 'N  Dutch:    1934  photo  al 

keeter  Park  with  Dutih.   16;  gO! '• l,n 

Dutch,  49;  climbs  lava  .lilts  with  Dutch    'I'   makes 

homemade  mosquito  repellent  >1;  roll-  down  hill 
inside  lues.  51;  I'M1'  photo  "i  51  Is  injured  > 
ing  accident,  51;  ignites  dj  namite  i  ap  « Ith  I  hitch 


in  1923  Davis  family  photo,  54-55;  threatens  to  cut 
nieces  ears  off,  55;  steals  soda  at  Venice  Dance  Hall, 
56;  has  fun  with  homemade  skis,  58;  goes  on  chickoree, 
58;  1927  photo  of,  59;  gives  fermented  mash  to  chickens, 
60;  drawing  of  drunk  chickens,  60;  hypnotizes  chick- 
ens, 61;  describes  how  to  make  and  use  a  flipper,  61; 
drawing  of  flipper,  61;  traps  and  brands  chislers,  62; 
1929  photo  of,  62;  makes  arrows  from  cattails,  62; 
describes  skill  with. 22  rifle  in  shooting  rabbits  and 
chislers,  63;  uses  cow  salt  lick  to  flavor  roasted  dove, 
64;  lassos  a  pig,  64;  drawing  of  lassoed  pig,  65;  catch 
suckers  in  Last  Chance  Canal,  66;  photo  of  sucker,  66; 
catches  92  "red  specks"  on  overnight  camping  /  fishing 
trip,  67;  1946  photo  with  string  of  fish,  67. 

Chapter  Three:  As  a  Teen:   1930  photo  of,  68; 
cleans  canals  and  repairs  fences  on  ranch,  69;  photo  of 
fences  and  Last  Chance  Canal,  69;  baptized  in  Egan 
Canal,  70;  collects  fast  offerings  with  Dutch,  71;  appre- 
ciates natural  beauty  on  logging  trip  with  his  Dad,  71; 
repairing  and  cleaning  irrigation  system,  74;  drawing 
ot  irrigation  system,  74;  finds  human  skeleton  while 
repairing  canal,  75;  assists  Dad  in  branding,  dehorning, 
and  castrating  cattle,  76;  drawing  of  Davis  brand,  76; 
brands  horses,  77;  drawing  of  bucking  branded  horse, 
77;  explains  harvesting  process,  78;  breaks  Tess  to  use 
as  a  draft  horse,  80;  describes  neighborhood  rodeos, 
81;  owns  a  motorcycle  for  one  day,  81;  photo  of  motor- 
cycle, 81;  improvising  car  radio  with  wire  connected 
to  barbed  wire  fence,  82,  steals  ice  cream  (he  thought) 
from  dorm  room,  83;  1936  photo  with  Thelma  by  car, 
83;  sics  "Old  Fritz"  on  Blaine  Singleton.  B4;  worries 
about  mother's  reaction  to  coming  home  late  trom 
movie,  86;  gives  a  summary  of  courtship  with  rhelma. 
86-87;  embroiders  his  initials  on  photo  and  e,i\es  to 
rhelma,  91 

Chapter  Four  Early  Ranch  Life:   1940  phot..  4; 
describes  infestation  of  cicadas  96;  1930s  photos  of 
cicada  infestation,  96;  describes  circumstances  "I 
LaVel's  birth,  99;  gingerlv  releases  skunk  caught  in 
trap,  101;  recalls  first  introduction  to  a  ballpoint  pen, 
102;  description  ot  serious  eye  injur)  w  bile  li\  mg  on 
ranch  and  skill  ot  drug-addicted  doctor  who  treated 
him,  102;  1941  photo  with  I  helm. i  bj  lni.it    103   Wrsa! 
and  Thelma's  weeklong  trip  with  friends  to 
Yellowstone  Park  in  1941,  106  &  107;  photos  ot  1441 
Yellowstone  trip,  106  &  107:  Versal  cited  by  game  war 
den  during  Yellowstone  tishmg  trip.  It's,  Versal  and 
Pat  trap  muskrats  during  ranch  years,  108  photo  or 

muskrat.  109.  muskrats  dea  ribed,  109;  photo  ot  ranch 

log  showing  numbers  of  muskrats  killed,  109  descrip- 
tion of  ranch  expenses  in  1939  109    growing  and  hai 
vesting  described,  110;  photos  of,  no  &  in  u 
potato  harvesting  crew  phot.,  in   rhelma  gives  him  a 
near-disastrous  thrill  ride  on  derrick  cable,  ill. 
.lis.  nlvs  burses  and  how  he  .and  lor  them,  112. 
photo  of  Versal  with  Old  Buck  112  ends  up  in  slew 
w  hile  trying  to  rope  a  steer  1 1 3;  drawing  of  tall  into 
slew  m 

Chapter  Five:  War  Wars  •    family  phot 

116;  reaction  on  Dei  •    when  war  declared 

in  1941  Davis  family  photo  119;  tribute  to  rheuna's 

help  during  World  War  II    121;  tribute  to  his  mother  in 

her  later  sears,  121.  assumes  role  .is  water  m.istct  I 

lowing  father's  death,  121  bi  dveinscoul 

121,  in  P'42  photo  on  banks  of  Snake  Ki\cr   122   draft 

status  during  World  Wai  ll  122  i"4l  photo  with  sons 
123;  on  tractoi  124  in  1943  photo  with  LaVel  4k  Bi 
127;  photos  of  wartime  pages  in  fa  I    128 

&  129   des,  ribes  assisting  I  loyd  at  his  sawmill  and 

resulting  injury,  130  photo  of  sawmill  no  in  photo 
with  Dean  Davis  dj  tru.k  loaded  with  lumber  130  in 
phot.,  with  I  loyd  nexl  to  logging  trui  •    1 11 
finger  w  hile  logging  w  Ith  I  loj  d,  131;  photo  >^  hi 
built  logging  outfit  n:  Brei 
nuit)  m  building  and  maintaining  farm  equipi 

ribes  euphoria  when  wai 
&  Ruby  Hall  family  phol     1 ;  - 

rvoii  accidental  drow 
ping  of  drowning  and  W  "~ 

photo  In  homi  I  on  Yellow  1  16 

describes  grueling  elk  hunt  In  snow  13*  ith 

,-lU.  1  \h  eats ind*  l<  hi    *  Ith  tcoul 

..1 .  ir.unisi.in.e-.  leading  to  mo>  Ii 
town  1 1"  comp  ire  ■  1  in<  h  ; 


142;  by  old  ranch  home  in  1988,  143;  apprentices  as 
auto  mechanics  speci.  -c-e  also  p.  464 ) 

Chapter  Six:  St.  Anthonv  tear-  '.ark 

Gable"  photo  with  Thelma.  14t~  nth 

anniversarv  family  photo,  147;  family  stresse>  during 
Alice  Davis'  final  years,  148  (also  see  464);  pure: 
St.  Anthonv  home  149;  refurbishes  auto  twice  after  it 
was  stolen  and  wrecked;  141 

saved  from  being  crused  to  death  by  car.  151;  service 
as  a  volunteer  rireman.  152;  photo  of  volunteer  fire- 
man's badge,  152;  has  lock  iav. 

described,  154;  photo  of  Floyd's  singing  log,  155;  men- 
tions "less  active    wars  in  church.  . 
church  positions  held  in  St.  Anthonv  :hout 

power  ot  e\il  spirits,  157;  relates  drcumsl 
Twila's  birth,  158;  post  deer  hunt  ph.-      159  ribes 

arduous  retneval  ot  si\p,. m:  : 
eral  elk  hunts,  160;  photo  with  bull  elk.  lbl 
with  rifle  and  rock  chuck,  162  if  adventures  in 

sand  dunes  and  photo  of  sand  dl 

163.  1951  photo  with  Thelma.  Twila  and  Tamara   U 

Chapter  Seven:  Early  Logan  Years:  wori 
Floyd's  machine  shop  during  transition  months 
between  St  Anthony  and  Logan,  171.  purcha- 
Logan  home.  171.  lives  temporarily  in  \. 
moves  to  1  ogan,  171;  employed  a:  t  in 

171;  newspaper  article  announcinc  . 
Service Managei  \~2  :h  Thelm.; 

First  Ward  Dance  dir. 
abou  172 

Ward  scoutmas  scout  photo  i"4   . 

scouting  progression  describe.:  am- 

pout  with  Brent.  175.  participation 

River  trip  01  new  spapei  artic  les  about  r. 

trip,  176  177.   his  I  aster  sunda\  n-siit-  in  Hl.uksmith 

Fork  l  am  on    .  l"g 

photo  with  tmldler  IVbra   180  in  1" 

photo,  181    K-gins  working  al  in 

tae  Mill  crane  cab  182         lea  pipe  bomb  with  Re 

lohns,  -        hotO  in  shop  paint  nH>m,  Is". 

Reed  lohnson  in  hoisting  co-workers  Car  into  air  with 

ir.iiic  ls4  fishes  for  seagulls 

photon  ot  shop  tishmg  trip  to 

ipation  in  pla\s   pageants   and  other  Communit) 

events  is"  photos  as  Roman  soldier  in  p       187 

photo  as  1800s  father  in  pi     187 

play,  187;  photo  as  judge  in  Dairv  Pagi  Is" 

on  ward  hay  or       187  bear  with  v 

in  photos  rwstonetrip,  188  &  Is"  ■ 

with  Bear  beside  him  in  1 

Santa  and  making  gilts  at  C  hr 

family  Christmas  photos  1*1  &  hi 
Davis  family  photo  192    etreats  when  kid  1* 
too  loud   193  in  photo  with  toddk  ig; 

ponders  on  how  ended  up  with  tight  vhi 
drawing  "i  Versal  surrounded  b\  eighi  bab  1  -   i"i 
injures  i.»>t  while  weldiiu.  *um 

195 
high  l  intahs  P*  .  186 

ed  to  nature  Mom  describes  ■ 
trips.  197;  in  pheasant  hunting 
dea  in  1965  photo  igv 
with  ..imping  Mjpplu      1" 

builds  1  . 

t  I.  1    VUskj 

.  Hooking  the 

■ 

Ki\. 

■ 
I  hjpl.-r  \mr    Mi.l  I  ilr  in  I  .  .  I 


• 


trip,  237;  photo  with  five  s        -' ;"    leep  sea  fishing 
trips  become  annual  affairs  236;  photo  with  19 
salmon  trophi  v  »t  five  bragging-size  fish 

photo  w ith  two  big  trout.  237;  in  1474  photo  w  itli 
fivesi       238    hop  buddies  join  in  successful 

Bl.Kk-.nnth  Reservoir  fishing  trip,  237;  --hop  emplo 

i  ngage  in  casting  contest  during  successful  fishing 
trip.  238;  work  worries  in  earl)  1970s,  241.  photo  ol 
:4i    onsiders  then  discards  idea  ol  moving  to 

don.  241.  employment  needs  at  Ace  Mill  evolve, 
241.  big  Killing  out  with  Ihelma  over  her  decision  not 
to  work  after  getting  college  degree,  241,  saga  ol 
"traveling"  love  letter  to  Ihelma  in  California,  242; 
photo  oi  love  letter,  242.  agonizes  over  Deb's  tumors, 

vb  s  handwritten  poem  about  her 
father's  love  during  tumor  sugeries,  243;  in  1975  Davis 
family  photos,  244  &  245  accidentally  sprays  eyes 
with  .Kid  varnish  246;  participation  in  Logan  Inst 
Ward  outlined,  248;  tells  of  choir  participation,  24s 
photo  ot  Logan  First  Ward  choir  scats,  248;  called  as 
counselor  in  bishopric,  249;  news  photo  of  bishopric, 
249;  outline  of  bishopric  duties,  248;  is  conducting 
sacrament  meeting  when  ward  member  has  heart 
attack  and  dies  in  church,  249;  sense  of  humor  dis- 
cussed, 250;  in  tug-of-war  photo,  250;  in  leg  wrestling 
photo,  250;  in  lake  dunking  photo  250;  in  toenail  clip- 
ping photo,  251;  in  photo  with  Thelma,  251;  begins 
keeping  a  journal,  252;  photo  of  first  journal,  252; 
begins  writing  "Flashbacks,"  252;  remodels  basement 
and  creates  "genealogy  nook,"  252;  begins  Social 
Security  paperwork,  252;  considers  part  time  job 
options  including  helping  with  LaVel's  oil  well  log- 
ging business  in  Texas,  252;  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill 
employees,  253;  begins  semi-retirement,  254;  attends 
B  i  L  Education  Week  with  Thelma  and  others,  254; 
participates  in  ward  roadshow  as  an  octopus,  254; 
makes  many  home  improvements,  254;  cleverness  and 
skill  extolled  by  Thelma,  254;  assists  many  individuals 
with  repair  work,  254;  adapts  Vel's  new  probe  truck 
for  work  in  Texas,  255;  is  impatient  with  Thelma's 
constant  R.S.  work,  255;  deep  recession  of  late  70s  and 
early  80s  shakes  security,  255;  gardening  and  food 
storage  take  on  renewed  emphasis  during  recession, 
256;  high  gas  prices  limit  travel,  256;  Deb  and  Versal's 
affection  for  Coalie,  258;  Coalie  comes  into  heat;  its 
relationship  to  Versal's  Sunday  School  teaching,  258; 
Versal's  attentiveness  when  Coalie  was  dying  of  can- 
cer, 258;  photo  of  Versal's  tender  journal  entry  at 
Coalie's  death,  258;  1979  Trip  to  Canada  described, 
260;  visits  to  three  sons  and  their  families  in 
Washington,  260;  crabbing  process  described,  260; 
crabbing  at  beach  photos,  260;  Deb  paints  deer-in- 
moonlight  picture  as  surprise  for  Versal,  261;  photo  of 
painting,  261;  gets  new  dog,  Squeaky,  261;  photo  of 
Squeaky,  261;  van  "baptized"  in  Condie  Reservoir, 
262;  Lyle's  painting  of  van,  263;  photo  of  Lauris  sitting 
by  van,  263;  becomes  a  great  grandfather,  264;  five 
generation  photo,  264;  is  usher  at  Logan  Temple  dedi- 
cation services,  264;  is  called  as  Temple  baptistry 
worker,  264;  his  night  photo  of  Logan  Temple,  265;  his 
summary  of  Grandma  Hall's  six  years  living  with 
them  in  Logan,  266;  expresses  regrets  over  care  for 
own  mother  in  her  final  years,  266;  Versal's  tribute  to 
Thelma's  parents,  267;  facing  a  variety  of  family  chal- 
lenges, 268;  expresses  love  for  family  despite  short- 
comings, 268;  parental  concern  about  Duane's 
romance  with  very  young  Melanie,  268;  Duane's  deci- 
sion to  go  on  mission  and  Melanie's  support,  269;  jest 
about  necktie  indirectly  leads  to  mission  call,  269-271. 

Chapter  Ten:  Our  Mission:  photo  as  newly 
called  missionaries,  272;  more  into  about  receiving 
mission  call,  27"!  (also  s.c  extensive  chapter  note,  468); 
final  fishing  trip  before  mission,  273;  photo  of  mission 
i. ill,  274,  welfare  service  mission  defined,  274;  con- 
cerns about  mission  call  —  heat,  timing  of,  cost,  274; 
accepts  suit  from  Zola  Keller,  274;  photos  ,>i  ]  owell 
and  Zola  Keller,  275;  news  article  regarding  mission 
call,  275,  takes  work  tools  home  before  serving  mis 
sion,  275,  chain  I  ltMT(    with  girl  (now  , in 

older  missionary)  who  was  bitten  b\   I  ritZ   I11  years 
earlier,  277,  first  impressions  uf  mission  assignment  at 

Maricopa  Indian  Branch,  278-271',  photographed  by 
Church  Neu    photographer  on  first  da  pends 

hrst  mission  I  h.inksgiving  at  I  lean  I  '.r,  is'  home  with 


other  family  members  included,  281;  photo  with  V< 

281;  makes  set  ol    gold  plates "  lor  visual  aid  on  mis- 
sion, 2s  1    is  confronted  when  wanting  to  take  photo  ol 
burned-out  harvester.  284;  photo  ol  harvester,  284   e  re 

ates  comprehensive  map  ol  reservation  285,  308 ,309; 

attends  and  describes  wake  ol  I  .11  roll  Kedbird 

gives  extended  dese  ription  ol  Maricopa  waki 

drawing  ot  cremation  pyre,  288;  enjoys  using  his 
hands  more  than  his  mouth,  291;  in  photo  with  clean- 

29  1        ■  ouraged  to  leach  how  to  do  things 
rather  than  doing  it  for  them,  291;  Versal  lists  activities 
used  tO  teach  independence  and  new  skills,  242,  photo 
oi  list.  242;  teaches  welding,  gardening,  and  basic 
repairs,  292-293;  photo  of  garden,  293;  summar\  1  >t 
teaching  progress  with  investigators,  294-299;  baptizes 
four  investigators,  299,  photo  of  baptized  persons,  299; 
fun-lo\  ing  mischieveousness  with  Indian  children, 
300;  gaining  acceptance  with  Indians,  300;  photo  of 
"Bald  Eagle"  and  "Cotton  Top ",  300;  string  of  burgla- 
ries on  reservation  outlined,  301-305;  near- witnesses  to 
a  murder,  303;  begins  speaking  up  at  community 
meetings  and  wakes,  306;  speaks  about  the  Plan  of 
Salvation  at  wake  and  causes  big  stir,  306;  changes 
mission  emphasis  from  welfare  services  to  proselyt- 
ing, 307;  identifies  three  clans  to  target  for  proselyting, 
307;  proselyting  the  Lola  Young  Clan  outlined,  307- 
308;  proselyting  the  Melinda  Card  Clan  outlined,  308- 
309;  proselyting  the  Sundust  Clan  outlined,  310  -  311; 
proselyting  the  Mack  Brothers  outlined,  311;  discour- 
aged at  mid-mission,  311;  photo  of  mission  trailer  and 
Versal's  Toyota,  311;  feels  effects  of  intense  heat,  312  & 
314;  physical  probelms  summarized:  hemorrhoids, 
arthritis,  stomach-side  pain,  weakness  and  profuse 
sweating,  sciatic  nerve  problems,  316;  dances  at  com- 
munity Chicken  Scratch  party,  317;  their  dancing  has 
wide  impact  on  Indians,  317;  asked  to  supervise  repair 
of  senior  citizen's  homes,  317;  photo  of  Thelma's  jour- 
nal entry  describing  her  love  for  Versal's  diligence 
despite  his  physical  ailments,  318;  summary  of  initial 
progress  in  fixing  oldster's  homes,  318-319;  prostate 
cancer  diagnosed,  319;  expresses  regrets  at  having  to 
leave  mission  early,  319;  express  love  to  Indian  investi- 
gators and  friends,  320;  say  goodbyes  at  Community 
Center  meeting,  320;  status  of  mission  progress  sum- 
marized, 321;  LaVel  drives  from  Texas  to  accompany 
Versal  and  Thelma  back  home;  321;  return  to  Arizona 
in  1983  for  temple  sealing  of  McMillian  family,  321; 
expresses  desire  and  hope  of  serving  a  second  mis- 
sion in  Maricopa  Indian  Branch,  321;  photo  with 
McMillians  on  day  of  departure  from  mission,  320. 

Chapter  Eleven:  Our  Older  Years:   1984  photo 
with  Thelma,  322;  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer,  323; 
begins  radiation  treatments  in  Ogden,  323;  optimistic 
letter  to  Bernice  Wright,  323;  writes  his  1981  "words 
cannot  express"  entry  about  Thelma,  which  summa- 
rizes their  life  together  thus  far,  324;  Versal's  penchant 
for  sentimental  gift  giving,  325;  gives  Ihelma  new 
piano,  325;  photo  of  piano,  326;  summarizes  apparent 
talent  of  singing,  326;  learned  to  plav  the  harmonica 
by  ear,  326;  as  next  of  kin  is  designated  to  handle  set- 
tling estate  of  murdered  niece,  Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327; 
photo  of  Carol,  327;  in  photo  of  graveside  service 
attendees,  327;  discusses  Thelma's  ability  to  cut  his 
hair,  328;  progressive  photos  of  his  hair  styles  over  the 
years,  328;  feeling  better  following  radiation  treat- 
ments, 328;  making  plans  for  summer  of  1982,  328; 
friendship  with  Wesley  and  Thora  Norton,  328;  S122 
trout  story,  328;  photo  of  Wesley  Norton,  328;  Thelma 
catches  11  fish  to  Versal's  1,  330;  Fisherman's  ditty, 
330;  Mom's  account  of  a  cold-but-peaceful  da\  s  tish 
ing  on  lohnson  Reservoir,  330;  magazine  photo  of  eld- 
erly couple  fishing,  331;  has  restless  legs  at  night.  331; 
applies  tor  . mother  mission  assignment,  332;  repairs 
delivery  truck  at  Ace  Mill,  332;  sees  Dr.  Daines  for  pre- 
mission  physical,  332;  makes  final  plan  with  Nortons 
tot  fishing  trip,  132;  Versal's  account  ol  Ins  tirst  heart 
attack,  332.  teases  nurses  as  recovery  begins    133; 
photo  being  wheeled  out  ol  hospital,  333;  compares 
his  heart  attack  to  his  father's,  334;  photo  Ol  his  lather 

John  Could  Davis,  334,  in  Duane  &  Mel's  wedding 
photo,  335;  in  Deb  &  Trey's  wedding  photo,  335; 
becomes  empt\  nester,  ?35;  news  of  Deb's  new  Illinois 
sets  him  bat  k  physically  and  emotionally,  335;  pur- 

c  liases  new  truck  for  fishing,   136  Cancels  deep  sea 


fishing  trip  due  to  ill  health,  3  pack  specialist, 

337;  tries  to  develop  patience  during  his  physical 
struggles,  337;  Thelma  ad|usts  her  schedule  to  his,  337; 
Thelma  pays  tribute  to  versal's  work  ethic,  338;  photo 
oi  demolished  paint  room  at  Ace  Mill,  338;  Versa]  and 
rhelma'S  helplessness  and  distress  in  I  ogan  following 

le\as  tumor  surgery,  339;  photo  with  grand- 
daughters c  hristine  and  Heather,  339;  gets  in  one  las! 
fishing  trip  before  back  surgery,  340;  photo  in  tin  boat, 
340;  summary  of  back  surgery,  341;  summary  of  8  hos- 
pitalizations in  15  months,  341;  urged  bv  Maricopa 
Branch  president  to  serve  second  mission  there,  342; 
travels  to  Arizona  tor  scaling  of  McMillan  family  in 
Mesa  Temple,  342;  in  group  photo  at  Mesa  Temple, 
342;  visits  Vel  and  Deb  in  Texas  and  Twila  in 
Colorado,  343;  participates  m  familv  prayer  and 
priesthood  blessing  for  Thelma,  343;  agonizes  over 
grim  prognosis  for  Thelma,  343;  photo  by  flowers  on 
Seattle  Temple  grounds,  344;  prepares  for  another 
Alaska  trip  this  time  with  the  Virgins,  345;  leaves  for 
Alaska  but  returns  early  when  Fern  Virgin  developes 
physical  difficulties,  345;  photo  with  Virgins,  345;  goes 
deep  sea  fishing  with  Virgins,  346;  photo  with  red 
snapper,  346;  begins  painting  outside  of  Logan  home 
when  receives  word  of  LaVel's  heart  attack,  347; 
dnv  es  to  Texas  for  LaVel's  open  heart  surgrv  stays 
four  days,  then  returns  home  for  Thelma's  chemother- 
apy treatments  348;  flies  to  Texas  for  two  week  "thera- 
py trip"  to  visit  Vel  and  Deb's  families,  348;  receives 
compliment  from  Delta  stewardess,  348;  photo  in 
Texas  at  Deb's  house,  349;  diagnosed  with  sugar  dia- 
betes and  begins  treatments,  349;  at  odds  with  Thelma 
ov  er  another  Alaska  trip,  350;  Thelma  does  an  about 
face  and  supports  the  Alaska  trip,  350;  they  take  the 
three  week  Alaska  trip  with  the  Virgins,  351;  photo  of 
Thelma  in  British  Columbia,  351;  camps  out  in  hospi- 
tal parking  lot  during  Thelma's  final  surgery,  352; 
recounts  President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley's  visit  to  Mom 
in  hospital,  352;  gentlv  cares  for  Thelma  as  she  loses 
50  pounds  and  grows  weaker,  352;  chronicles 
Thelma's  decline,  354;  discovers  bone  cancer  in  his 
hip;  354;  all  five  Davis  sons  converge  to  visit  Thelma, 
354;  photo  with  five  sons,  354;  participates  in  a  familv 
fast  for  Thelma's  release,  355;  kisses  Mom  goodbve, 
355;  records  his  feelings  follow  ing  I  helma's  death, 
356;  in  photo  with  children  on  dav  of  Thelma's  funeral, 
356;  in  photo  with  grandchildren  on  dav  of  Thelma's 
funeral,  357;  in  photo  with  children  and  spouses  on 
day  of  Thema's  funeral,  357;  composes  tender  letter  to 
Thelma  (deceased)  on  7  Nov.  1986,  358;  Deb  paints 
portrait  of  Thelma  for,  359;  photo  of  Thelma  Deb 
paints  from,  359; 

Chapter  Twelve:  Bessie  and  Me:  photo  on  wed- 
ding day,  360;  lives  in  Logan  home  with  Duane  and 
Melanie  following  Thelma's  death,  361;  wraps  up 
Thelma's  records,  361;  is  aimless  and  fading  with 
Thelma  gone,  361;  photo  in  Colorado  on  visit  to  Birds 
361;  another  photo  on  wedding  dav  with  Bessie,  362; 
visits  Birds  in  Colorado,  362;  interest  shown  in  Bessie 
Alvord,  362;  marries  Bessie  on  her  71st  birthday,  362; 
Bird's  neighbor  mistakes  Bessie  for  another  Dav  is 
woman  who  is  expecting  a  baby,  362;  photo  seated 
with  Bessie  on  her  back  porch,  363;  praises  Bessie  for 
her  inner  strength,  364;  in  Alvord  familv  photo,  365; 
summarizes  courtship  with  Bessie,  365;  pays  tribute  to 
Bessie  as  "a  fine  woman,"  366;  traveles  4,000  miles  on 
Amtrak  to  see  family  members  around  the  country, 
365;  photo  with  Bessie  by  Amtrak  train,  367;  bone 
cancer  spreads,  367;  begins  botched  Alaska  trip  with 
Bessie  and  another  couple,  367;  returns  to  Utah  pre- 
mature!] w  hen  his  ill  health  and  conflicts  w  ith  fellow 
trav  elc'r  become'  too  strong,  367;  Bessie  travels  on 
without  him  to  see  Alaska,  3t>S;  Bessie  flies  from 
Anchorage  back  to  l  tali   368;  summarizes  home  stor- 
age and  fix-ups  at  Bessie's  home  m  I  ogan    369   recalls 
the  ways  home  chores  were  done  on  the  ranch  in 
Idaho    3(i9:  relates  humorous  account  ot  using  toilet 
cleaning  rag  to  clean  face  in  tub,  370;  drawing  of 
Versa!  in  tub,  370;  photos  ot  Versal  and  Bessie  plav  ing 
"Chubby  Bunnies,''  371;  writes  ol  doctoring  Bessie  s 
cereal  with  salt,  371;  writes  ot  familv  s  acceptance  ot 
Bessie  371;iswarmlj  accepted  bj  Bessie's  famil)   J71 
teaches  [awnj  Mid  lennv  lesson  in  gratitude,  372; 
photo  ol  thank  you  note  w  ntten  b)  lennv.  372.  has 
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prostate  surgery,  373;  relates  humorous  event  regard- 
ing wearing  of  a  diaper  following  prostate  surgery, 
373;  contrasts  gathering  wood  at  ages  7  and  70,  373;  in 
1986  VLD  reunion  photo  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado, 
374;  misses  Thelma's  counsel  on  issues  regarding  their 
children,  375;  fishing  as  therapy  fades  as  his  ability  to 
load  boats  and  prepare  fishing  equipment  declines, 
375;  fishing  becoming  difficult  because  of  the  physical 
effort,  376;  expresses  frustration  at  physical  inabilities, 
376;  becomes  discouraged  when  watching  Bessie  mow 
lawn,  376;  photo  teaching  Lyle  and  Travis  how  to  cook 
fish,  376;  photo  of  Bessie  and  Versal  relaxing  on  bed, 
377;  sees  Dr.  Merrill  Daines  for  heart  pain,  377;  Dr. 
Daines  advises  against  second  mission,  377;  gives  up 
plans  for  second  mission,  377;  ends  doing  odd  jobs  at 
Ace  Mill,  377;  summary  of  various  excursions  and 
road  trips  during  their  four  years  of  marriage,  378; 
photo  of  Versal  wearing  Micky  Mouse  ears  next  to 
Bessie,  378;  visits  his  Idaho  roots  with  Bessie  and 
Trisha,  379;  photo  with  Trisha,  Damaris  and  Vernon, 
379;  has  two  silly  dreams,  380;  describes  Bessie's 
awakening  at  Bernice's  house  by  a  rooster,  381;  in 
photo  with  Versal  and  Bernice,  381;  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  local  chapter  of  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  383;  continues  to  sing  at  various  func- 
tions, 383;  lists  types  of  music  enjoys,  383;  he  and 
Bessie  share  love  of  singing  and  playing  harmonica, 
383;  tells  of  startling  waitress  with  trayload  of  dishes, 
384;  his  health  worsens  but  continues  plans  for 
another  Alaska  trip,  384;  wonders  about  Thelma's 
state  beyond  the  veil,  384;  keeps  Thelma's  photo  in 
bedroom  and  frequently  visits  grave,  384;  has  another 
heart  attack,  384;  family  gathers  when  they  think  he  is 
near  death,  385;  is  hospitalized  four  times  in  2  months, 
385;  in  consideration  of  travel  expenses  he  writes  to 
family  and  asks  them  not  to  gather  during  his  medical 
emergencies,  385;  continues  to  cheat  death  a  few  more 
times,  396;  family  members  travel  to  Logan  to  help 
care  for  him,  387;  spends  final  weeks  in  Logan  Valley 
Nursing  Center,  387;  is  too  ill  and  sedated  to  visit,  387; 
Twila  and  Deb  take  him  for  one  last  drive  up  Logan 
Canyon,  387;  photo  with  Deb  and  Bessie  in  Logan 
Canyon,  387;  passes  peacefully  away  on  13  Oct.  1989, 
388;  photos  of  his  casket  taken  at  grave  dedication 
service,  388  &  389;  photo  of  newspaper  obituary,  390; 
photo  of  funeral  program,  390. 

Chapter  Thirteen:  Reflections:    1974  photo  of 
Versal  and  Thelma,  393;  1977  "To  All  of  Ours"  letter, 
394-396;  "Church  and  final  attitudes"  journal  entry, 
397;  1984  photo  of  Versal  and  Thelma,  399;  Versal 
reflects  on  Thelma's  ability  to  adapt  during  their  48 
years  together,  398;  Thelma's  thoughts  on  adapting 
and  compromise,  399;  Versal  and  Thelma's  poignant, 
heart-felt  letters  written  to  each  other  ,is  a  method  to 
work  out  a  difficult,  divisive  issue  in  1973,  400-403; 
1972  photo  of  Versal  and  Thelma,  403;  Versal  counsels 
his  children  on  "A  Matter  of  Finances,"  404-405;  photo 
of  Versal  and  Bessie's  home  on  West  Center  Street  in 
Logan,  404-405;  Versal's  1988  "Reunion  Address"  to 
his  children  with  counsel  on  living  C  hristlike  lives, 
406-409;  Versal's  final  "From  the  Mountain  Top"  letter 
to  family  members  dated  May  1989,  410-411.  winter 
photo  of  Versal  in  Logan  mountains,  410-411. 

Chapter  Fourteen:  The  Life  History  of  Vcrs.il 
LaVel  Davis.    Portion  written  in  1987:  Dob's  pencil 
drawing  ot  Versal,  412,  wat(  lung  lus  home  burn,  firsl 
childhood  memory,  413;  Si  Anthony  i  anal  home, 

413;  his  father's  construction  ot  new  home  on  I  asl 

(  hance  Property,  ill,  lives  in  home  through  child 
hood  until  id  years  after  marriage,  414;  de*  ribes  ram 
ilv  relationships  during  Ins  .  hildhood,  1 1 1  marital 
difficulties  of  two  sisters,  ill.  i  hildhood  i  hore ..  1 1  • 

begins  school  at  six,   1  !"->,  ruling  in  tin-  "school  W8 
415,  praises  Mrs   West,  his  lirst  grade  to.uhet    11  i 

advances  a  hall  year  in  school  twice,  116;  childhood 
clothing  described,  116;  summer  pasttimes  recounted 
416;  his  Mom  gives  him  .i  lit  kin  on  his  bare  hinej 
when  swimming  against  her  orders,  116  ns  punish 
ments  inflic  ted  by  Ins  I  )ad  with  hand  pi<  ked 
"willers,"  419;  playing  with  Dutch  in  old  Model  I 
lord,  420,  playing  with  bicycle  runs  with  Dutch,  i.'i 
description  of  first  boat,  a  square  pine  box,  121  plaj 
ing  m  willow  trees  by  rivei   122,  playing  with  Dutch 
in  settv  hen  boxes,  i ! !  dehomin  md 


ing,  and  vaccinating  cattle,  422;  private  rodeos,  423; 
playing  "cowboys  and  Indians"  with  Dutch,  423; 
cookouts  with  Dutch,  424;  overnight  campouts  on 
horses  with  Dutch,  425;  trapping  animals  with  Dutch, 
425;  sliding  down  snow-covered  haystacks  in  winter, 
425;  summary  of  schools  attended  in  St.  Anthony,  425; 
first  meeting  Thelma  in  4th  grade,  426;  was  Thelma's 
classmate  from  6th  grade  through  junior  year  in  high 
school,  426;  drops  out  of  school  because  needed  at 
ranch,  426;  tells  of  respect  for  Thelma  as  a  teen,  427, 
tells  of  Thelma  winning  high  school  athletic/academic 
award  all  four  years  of  high  school,  427;  explains 
obtaining  firewood  with  his  Dad  for  home  use,  428; 
tells  of  lumbering  with  Floyd,  428;  discusses  spring 
cleaning  of  irrigation  system  and  mending  fences,  428; 
gives  explanation  of  various  ranch  properties,  428; 
tells  of  father's  responsibilities  as  watermaster  of 
Dewey  Canal,  429;  he  becomes  watermaster  after 
Gould's  death,  429;  tells  of  courting  Thelma  at  Ricks, 
430;  discusses  engagement  and  civil  marriage,  430; 
shares  ranch  home  with  parents  during  early  marriage 
years,  431;  relates  LaVel's  birth  during  a  snow  storm, 
431;  Thelma  assists  with  farming  and  cattle  especially 
during  war  years,  432;  myriad  chores  discussed 
outlines  use  of  horses  and  cattle  dogs  on  the  ranch, 
433;  involved  in  timber  work  with  Floyd  after  the  war, 
433;  explains  his  war  classification,  434;  steps  up 
church  work  while  on  ranch,  435;  becomes  interested 
in  scouting,  41V  his  involvement  in  dance  programs, 
435;  opportunities  to  sing  solo  and  in  male  quartet, 
435;  hunting  and  fishing  discussed,  436;  constructs 
boat  for  fishing,  436;  develops  interest  in  repairing 
automobiles,  436;  obtains  apprenticeship  at  C  hev  rolet 
dealership,  437;  moves  to  St.  Anthonv  when  employed 
at  new  autobody  shop,  437;  works  in  three  autobod) 
shops  in  St.  Anthonv.  438;  becames  member  ol  Si 
Anthonv  Third  Ward,  438;  experiences  .is  volunteer 
fireman,  438;  has  five  children  born  to  familv 
makes  decision  to  move  to  stronger  academic,  church- 
oriented  community  438;  moves  to  Logan,  L'tah,  i 
again  active  in  scouting  and  church  in  Logan    • 
genealogical  research  becomes  an  interest  440  out- 
lines activity  in  acting,  dam  ing,  440.  tells  ol  support 
for  sons  and  daughter  on  missions,  440  fishing 
remains  main  hobbv  but  hunting  fades  from  inter. 
440;  photography  tills  hunting  void,  441;  praises 

Thelma  as  traveling  partner,  441;  tribute  to  Ihelma. 
442;  attitudes  about  church  and  testimonv  deepen  as 
he  gets  older,  442,  bears  testimoin,  441 

Portion  written  ten  years  later,  in  1987: 
apologi/cs  tor  shaky  handwriting,  444  outlines  trips 

to  I  anada  and  Alaska,  444    mentions  trips  to  lexas, 
Florida,  northwest,  and  I  olorado  to  visit  children  and 
their  families,  445;  discussion  ol  Davis  family  tumors 
44S;  tells  ot  his  and   1  helma's  service  as  missionaries 

in  the  Arizona  lempe  Mission  14;>;  health  begins  to 
fail  while  on  mission,  446,  he  develops  prostate  cancer 
146;  has  heart  attack  and  develops  arthritis    ; 

I  helma's  develops  uterine  cancer,  146;  tells  ol 
I  helma's  death  in  1985  147  writes  of  marriage  to 
Bessie  Alvord,  447  appreciates  companionship  with 

Bessie    I  IS    tells  ol  s.  altered  condition  >'l  lamilv     i  • 

has  faith  he  II  be  together  with  Ihelma  again  kfl 
gives  all  personal  histor)  materials  to  Italia,  149  tish 
mg  and  companionship  gain  importance  during  elder 
|j  years,  149  declining  abilitj  to  load  and  unload 
boat,  149;  tells  of  trip  to  Mexico  with  Beatie   • 

desires  to  go  to  Alaska  again   449   mentions  Ihelma  s 

of  her  mother,  150  Is  only  survivor  of  his  siblings 

l  \0   expresses  tribute  to  I'. 

finances,  150;  expresses  love  foi  Ihelma  Logan  and 
famil)   151;  feels  will  soon  be  with  [helm 

(  haptei  Fifteen  Supplemental  Information 

plans  tor  dispersal  ot  carthlv  possessions  befi 
I  i  I;  distribution  ol  possessions  made  lollou  ll 

l  helm. i  g  funeral   i  S3   >ll  "ul 

personal  Inst,.  to  Itaila    135    phol 

portion  ot  I. urn 

pedigree  char)   154  'land  rhelma's  famil)  group 

1  IS   \ers.il  and  I  helm.. 

with  phot.,  i  •••  i  ■                                 ivta  famil) 

rum  harl  show  - 

tum,„  the  P. ims  •           159        wis  I  amily 
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Chapter  Notes:  regarding  Versal's  amended 
birth  certificate,  462;  Thelma's  quote  regarding 
Versal's  "real"  talents  as  a  mechanic,  464;  Versal  dis- 
cusses his  mother's  initial  dislike  of  Thelma,  - 
Versal  tells  of  his  mother's  po--  ind 

"spoiling"  of  LaVeL  464;  Floyd  gives  Versa]  work  dur- 
ing transition  between  move  from  St.  Anthonv  to 
Logan,  465;Ada  Ostermiller  describes  St.  AntK 
"Vets  Units,"  which  the  Davis  familv  lived  in  during 
transition  months  in  1952  sal  describes  batch- 

ing it  in  Logan  before  family  arrive-.,  465;  Thelma  doc- 
uments move  to  Logan  in  her  dav  planner    • 
Thelma  tells  of  weekly  dance  classes  she  and  Versal 
teach,  465;  Thelma  relates  intensity  of  pre-Gold-and- 
Green-ball  rehearsals  during  subzero  weather 
Thelma  describes  fencing  of  back  vard.  466;  mill 
employees  help  Versal  pour  cement  for  new  drive* 
466;  expresses  n  ishes  to  go  to  Alaska  alone  if  BV 
refuses  to  go,  466;  a  description  of  the  conflict  bet-.-. 
Versal  and  an  Alaska  traveling  companion  and  the 
results  for  Bessie,  466;  Dad's  opinion  ot  •    in 

Spokane,  Washingtor  xiut  Banff 

National  Park.  46".  tells  of  his  experience  watch 
beaver  in  a  shallow  pcxil  near  the  Nenana  Rivet    - 
Ihelma  relate-,  another  instance  ot  Versal's  antics  with 
the  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildrer 
Versal's  account  of  1  a\fel  s  ..rash  landing  in  the  - 
near  the  Thiokol  airport  in  1979,  4ks.  I  hi :  ■ 
account  of  her  surpnsinglv  negative  ■•  their 

mission  call  and  Versal  s  pnesthovxi  blessing  to  help 
her  overcODM  ant  ot  her  sur;- 

inglv  negative  reaction  to  their  mission  call  and 
Versal's  priesthood  blessing  to  help  her  overcome  it 

irds  increasing  heart  proh .• 
Versa!  relates  his  peace  ot  mind  despite  familv 
Cen  -al  expresses  his  appreciation  to  I  a\. 

who  had  his  own  severe  health  problems   tor  ,• 
tance  on  one  ol  his  last  fishing  trip-    • 
singing  performances  during  his  last  year  outlined, 
471 

Davis  Warren  Corrett. 

helps  Versa!  w  ith  school.  10;  helps  build  1  ast  l  hai 
Home,  12,  Kirn  in  Millpond  cabin.  12  tela 
tishmg,  lr.  swims  in  Last  Chance  Canal  M  map 
showing  location  ot  ranch  properties  34   in  I 
photo  of  Davis  lamilv  on  sleigh.  36  has  friend  w  ho 
tutors  Versal  while  Gould  serves  as  doorkeepei  in 

state  legislature   45;  m  1923  Davis  famil)  ptl 
sends  \ersal  a  new  rifle  trom  th 

deep  sea  tishmg  wiv 
during  deep  sea  fishing  tr  ^d  rhelrru 

visit  in  Arizona   2sl   daughter,  l  UOl   is  murdorvd  in 
Denver   127  photo  of 
serv  ice  attend..       *2~ 

Pav  is    Warren  I  dgar    h 
lived  with  him  as  a  voting  m.e 
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Hob-.. »n  Schartene.  in  1957  study  group  photo  181         four  generation  chart  456-453 


dogs,  story  of  dog  nan  llustration  ol 

Wolf  at  Midnight     28;  the  Ashton  Dog  Derb) 
M.hiH<l  wagon  used  .is  temporal)  dog  kennel  40; 
Versal  sics    Old  Fritz"  on  Blaine  Singleton  B4;stra) 
dogs  terriorize  cattle,  104;  Versa!  mistaken])  Will-.  Ins 
neighbor's  cattle  dog,  104.  Ole  Fritz  one  ol  besl  dogs 
owned  bj  Versal  104;  Fritz  attacks  neighbor  girl  jnd 
h.is  bo  be  killed  IM  (see  sequel  40  years  later,  277); 
'Ring    described  .is  good  ranch  dog,  105;  photo  of 
King.  105:  Brownie  described  .is  good  dog  with  chil- 
dren, 105;  photo  oi  Brownie,  105;  Brownie  in  194^ 
family  photo  116  family  dog,  Skippy,  in  I960  V.  L. 
Davis  famil)  photo  192    i  oalie's  inclusion  in  1974 
Yukon  River  trip  outlined,  216-223,  1T4  Alaska  pho- 
tos,.! 216-223  Deb's  drawings  of  Coalie  in  Alaska, 
216-223;   Malamutes  in  Alaska,  223;  photo  and  draw- 
ings of  Malamute,  223;  Coalie  in  photo  with  Deb,  243; 
Deb  and  Versal's  affection  tor  Coalie  ,  258;  the  rela- 
tionship of  Coalie  coming  into  heat  and  Versal's 
Sunday  School  teaching,  258;  Coalie  has  7  pups,  258; 
c  oalie  is  spayed,  258;  Versal's  attentiveness  when 
i.  oalie  « .is  dying  of  cancer,  258;  photo  of  Versal's 
journal  entry  at  Coalie's  death,  258;  photo  of  Coalie 
with  Deb,  257;  family  gets  new  dog,  Squeaky,  261; 
photo  of  Squeaky,  261;  Fritz,  one  of  Versal's  best  ranch 
dogs,  described,  104;  has  to  shoot  him  when  he  bites 
neighbor  girl,  104;  chance  meeting  at  MTC  with  girl 
(now  an  older  missionary)  who  was  bitten  by  Fritz  40 
years  earlier,  277;  Maricopa  Indian  tradition  claims 
dogs  are  "human,"  281;  Kedbird  family  feeds  and  pro- 
tects many  dogs,  280;  Dynamite,  a  dog  who  adopted 
Versal  and  Thelma  on  Indian  reservation,  303;  photo 
of  Dynamite,  303;  cattle  dogs  used  on  ranch,  433; 
Thelma  quotes  Indian  history  book  regarding  belief  in 
"dogs  as  persons,"  468. 

Dolan,  Madeline.   Warren's  companion,  236. 

Doolittle,  Earl  (Cliff),  shop  buddies  join  in  suc- 
cessful  Blacksmith  Reservoir  fishing  trip,  237;  shop 
employees  engage  in  casting  contest  during  fishing 
trip,  238;  Thelma  expresses  respect  for,  240;  in  1977 
photo  of  Ace  Mill  employees,  253;  values  Versal's 
skills  and  asks  for  help,  254. 

Dutch,  (see  Caplinger,  Warren) 

Dye,  Boyd,   returned  World  War  II  soldier  acciden- 
tally drowns  in  Island  Park  Reservoir,  Versal  saves  his 
m  ife,  135;  newspaper  clipping  of  drowning,  137. 

dynamite.  Versal  describes  using  to  remove  lava 
formations,  32;  blows-up  lava  rock  sending  it  into 
neighbor's  field,  141;  photo  of  lava  rock,  141; 

Dynamite  (a  dog),  photo  of,  303;  dog  who  adopted 
Versal  and  Thelma  on  Indian  reservation,  303;  bays 
during  time  when  nerves  .ire  taut  because  of  burlaries, 
304;  gives  feeling  of  security,  305. 


Economy  Chevrolet.  Versal  serves  as  auto 
mechanic  apprentice  there,  147;  photo  of,  153;  works 
as  repairman,  154;  shown  on  map,  168-169. 

Egan  Canal.   Versal  baptized  in,  70. 

Ellingson,  Mrs.   warms  and  comforts  Burt  family 

during  1927  ice  gorge  tragedy,  22. 

I  llisim,  |)r.  delivers  LaVel  during  snowstorm,  101; 
fori lould  at  time  ol  death,  120. 

I  K  in,  (  ami  I  ).n  is.  tragii  death  of  m  l  >envi 
photo  of,  327,  graveside  service  of,  327;  photo  of  sen 
>  ndees,  327,  bui  i  Warren  in  SI    Vnthonj 

327. 

Iriiksiin,    \shlyn.   listed  in  \  I   I  helm. is 


liukson   McKeniUL  listed  in  Versal  and  ftielma's 

tour  generation  chart,  456-457 

l  schleman  Venn  t  [aire,  visits  rhelma  following 
cancel  sun;,  ry,  353. 

Evans,  Alyssa.  listed  in  Versal  and  fhelma's  four 

generation  chart,  456-457 

Evans,  Ammon.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Evans,  Peyton,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Everton,  Don.  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181; 

Everton,  Donna,  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181. 


Farley,  Harold,   in  1945  potato  harvesting  crew 
photo,  111. 

Farrell,  Darrell  F.    dedication  described,  278;  in 
Church  News  photo  about  Maricopa  Branch,  280; 
Thelma  and  Versal  stash  valuable  at  his  house  follow- 
ing burglary  at  their  trailer,  303;  sleep  at  Farrell's 
home  following  buglaries  305;  Versal  values  friend- 
ship of,  316. 

Fenton,  Harold,   puts  the  rush  on  Thelma  when  she 
and  Versal  are  courting,  89. 

Fenton,  Leslie,    one  of  Thelma's  old  boyfriends. 

Ferney,  Helen,  in  1945  potato  harvesting  crew 
photo,  111. 

First  National  Bank  (in  St.  Anthony),  had  fire  bell 
mounted  on  roof,  photo  of,  153;  shown  on  map,  168-169. 

fishing.    Versal  and  Dutch  catch  suckers  in  Last 
Chance  Canal,  66;  photo  of  sucker,  66;  Versal  and 
Dutch  catch  "red  specks"  on  camping/  fishing  trip,  67; 
photo  of  "red  speck,"  67;  weeklong  fishing  trip  with 
Kellers  and  Prices  to  Yellowstone  Park  in  1941,  106  & 
107;  photos  of  1941  Yellowstone  fishing  trip,  106  & 
107;  Versal  cited  by  game  warden  during  Yellowstone 
fishing  trip,  108;  at  Island  Park  Reservoir  at  time  of 
drowning  accident,  135;  fishing  for  seagulls,  186;  pho- 
tos of  shop  fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone,  186;  1958  fami- 
ly fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone,  stories  and  photos  188 
&  189;  Silver  Anniversary  fishing  at  Red  Castle  Lake 
in  high  Uintahs,  196;  catching  grayling  in  Alaska,  220; 
drawing  of  Versal  catching  grayling,  220;  1972  trip  to 
San  Franscisco  and  deep  sea  fishing  trip  described, 
236;  deep  sea  fishing  trips  become  annual  affairs,  236; 
story  of  five  bragging-size  fish,  237;  photo  with  two 
big  trout,  237;  shop  employees  engage  in  casting  con- 
test during  fishing  trip,  238;  good  therapy  following 
radiation  treatments,  328;  Wesley  Norton's  sl22  trout 
story,  329;  photo  ot  Wesle\  Norton,  329,  Thelma  catch- 
es 11  fish  to  Versal's  1,  330;  Fisherman's  ditty,  330; 
Mom's  account  of  a  cold-but-peaceful  day's  fishing  on 
Johnson  Reservoir,  330;  magazine  photo  of  elderly 
i  ouple  fishing,  331;  19S3  deep  sea  fishing  trip,  546 
photo  ot  Versal  with  red  snapper,  346:  Ace  Mill  deep 
sea  fishing  tups  discussed,  346;  fishing  .is  therap) 
I.hIis  .is  Versal's  abilih  to  load  boats  and  prepare  fish 
ing  equipment  de<  lines,   175;  goes  fishing  with  Reed 
fohnson,  37S;  fishing  becomes  ditfii  ult  tor  Versal 
because  ot  the  ph\  sn.il  effort,  376;  photo  ol  Versal 
teaching  Lvle  and  Travis  how  to  COOk  fish  376; 
desi  1 1 pt ii mi  ot  inst  boat,  a  square,  pine  box,  421,  plaj 
ing  in  willow  trees  bj  rivei   i.v  fishing  remains  main 
hobb)  but  hunting  fades  from  interest,  440;  fishing 
and  companionship  important  during  elderlj  j  ears, 

1 19   do  lining  abilit)   to  load  and  unload  boat.  449; 

•4-90 


Versal  expresses  his  appret  iation  to  1  aVel,  »  nh  Ins 

OW  n  Severe  health  problems,  lor  assistance  on  I 
his  last  tishing  trips.  471 

Fleming,  Myrtle,  cares  for  Alice  Davis  during  the 
last  few  years  of  her  life,  148;  photo  of,  148  [aj 
1  oveland  tells  ol  Mrs.  Fleming  changing  diapers  and 
baking  cookies,  464. 

tlipper.    Versal  describes  how  to  make  and  use  one, 
61;  drawing  of,  61;  used  to  shoot  chislers,  62. 

Fonnsbeck,  Deanna.  in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Fremont  County  Courthouse,  shown  on  map, 
168-16. 

I  ritz.  one  of  Versal's  best  ranch  dogs,  described,  104; 
has  to  shoot  him  when  he  bites  neighbor  girl,  104; 
chance  meeting  at  MTC  with  girl  (now  an  older  mis- 
sionary) who  was  bitten  by  Fritz  40  years  earlier,  277. 

Frodsham,  Roy.  in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Froke,  "Old  Man"  (Ed).  Versal  and  friends  steal 
potatoes  from,  58. 


gardening.   Versal  cuts  down  Siberian  Elm  and 
removes  back  lawn  to  put  in  garden,  203  (see  also 
256);  gardening  and  food  storage  take  on  renewed 
emphasis  during  recession,  256;  Michelle  Davis  tells  of 
tender  moment  with  Grandpa  Davis  in  his  pea  patch, 
256;  photo  of,  256;  part  of  Davis'  1982  planning,  328; 
Lauris  relates  memories  of  garden,  465. 

genealogy,  becomes  important  hobby  for  Versal, 
231;  initial  reluctance  to  taking  genealogy  class,  232; 
outlines  decades-long  progression  in  genealogy 
involvement,  232;  photos  in  Logan's  genealogy  library, 
232;  remodels  basement  and  creates  "genealogy 
nook,"  252;  plunges  into  whole-heartedly  when 
retires,  254;  genealogical  research  becomes  an  interest, 
440;  definition  of  "The  Spirit  of  Elijah,"  467. 

Gessell,  Reed,  in  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Employees,  185; 
fishing  for  seagulls  in  Yellowstone,  186;  photos  of 
shop  fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone,  186. 

Go-devil,  description  and  draw  ing  of,  14. 

Groll,  Sid.  shop  employees  engage  in  casting  con- 
test during  successful  fishing  trip,  238. 

Gunnell,  Dr.  Don.  in  news  article  about  Explorer 
river  trips,  177;  eat  soapy  potatoes,  177. 


H 

Haderlie,  Vivian,    in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Hall,  Clifton,  in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo 
135. 

Hall,  Jick.  in  lick  i  Ruin  Hall  lamih  photo,  135; 
shown  on  map,  168-169;  dies  |ust  before  Christmas 
i"  >8  191;  photo  of  funeral  spraj  among  Christmas 
decorations,  190.  in  photo  with  Rub)  267  Versa]  pays 

tribute  to,  267    I  helm.!  recalls  her  father  S  priesthood 
blessing  alter  she  drank  paint  thinner,  343  (also  see 

chapter  note,  470);is  u  itness  al  Versal  .md  1  helma's 
civil  marriage    130    Ihelm.i  s  account  ot  drinking  tur- 
pentine as  a  child  and  her  miraculous  recover]  follow 
ing  her  fathei  s  priesthood  blessing  470 
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Hall,  Keith,  in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135; 
Versa]  assists  in  building  houseboat,  328. 

Hall,  Nola.   in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135 

Hall,  Rada.  in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135. 

Hall,  Ray.   in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135. 

Hall,  Ruby  Birch,   in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family 
photo,  135;  photo  with  Thelma  and  baby  Tamara,  164; 
shown  on  map,  168-169;  in  1969  Easter  photo  of  VLD 
family,  233;  Corette  assists  in  her  care,  246;  high  gas 
prices  limit  travel,  a  factor  in  Thelma  not  notifying 
family  members  regarding  her  mother's  funeral,  256; 
in  1979  five  generation  photo,  264;  summary  of  six 
years  living  with  Versal  and  Thelma  in  Logan,  266;  in 
four  generation  photo,  266;  Versal's  tribute  to,  267; 
photo  with  Jick,  267;  known  for  her  chicken  and  noo- 
dles, 267. 

Hall,  Ruth,   in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135. 

Hall,  Thelma.  (see  Davis,  Thelma  Hall) 

Hall,  Wayne,   in  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall  family  photo,  135. 

Hammond,  Marie,  in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Hansen,  Brandon,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Hansen,  Christopher,  listed  in  Versal  and 
I  helma's  four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Hansen,  John,  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill  employ- 
ees, 253. 

Hansen,  Justin,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457 

Hansen,  Mia.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Hansen,  Robert,  goes  on  snowmobile  excursion 
with  Duane,  Melanie,  and  Laureen;  325. 

Hanson,  Autumn,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Hanson,  Crystal,  listed  in  Versal  and  rhelma'sfoui 

generation  chart,  456-457 

Hanson,  Joshua,  listed  in  Versal  and  I  helma's  tour 

generation  chart,  456-457 

Hanson,  Lorin.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457 

Hanson,  Marianne,  listed  in  Versal  and  [helma's 

four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

harmonica.  Versal  learns  to  play  "by  ear," 

Bessie  and  Versal  share  love  of  singing  and  playing 
harmonica,  383 

Harris,  Ev.  partner  at  Ace  Mill  and  c  onstrucnon 
c  ompany,  182;  news  arti(  le  about.  182,  is  startled  bj 
pipe  bomb,  183;  fishing  lor  seagulls  in  Yellowstone 
186;  photos  of  shop  fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone  186  In 
1977  photo  ol  Ace  Mill  employees,  253,  still  calls 
Versal  tor  work  following  retiremenl  and  heart  att.uk. 
UK;  Ace  Mill  deep  sea  fishing  trips  discussed,  146;  In 
photo  on  deep  sea  fishing  trip,  W 

harvesting.  Versal  describes  ~s 

haying,  described,  K); photos  M)&  II 


Heward,  Joe.  helps  administer  to  Brian  after  his 
birth  —  two  accounts,  126  &  463. 

Hill,  Richard.  Thelma  begins  taking  piano  lessons 
from,  325;  Thelma  tells  of  his  diligent  as  assistant 
dance  instructor  during  intensity  of  pre-Gold-and- 
Green-ball  rehearsals  during  subzero  weather,  466. 

Hills,  George,  humorously  mistakes  Bessie  for 
another  Davis  woman  who  is  expecting  a  baby,  362. 

Hinckley,  President  Gordon  B.  visits  Thelma  in 
hospital  room  at  time  of  his  own  wife's  hospitaliza- 
tion, 352. 

Holman,  Reidar.  in  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Empl. 
185;  elk  hunts  with  Versal,  198;  included  in  Alaska 
excursions  summary,  209;  1966  caribou  and  moose 
hunting  trip  summarized,  211-215;  photo  of  Reidar 
Holman  dressing  caribou  carcass,  211;  photo  of  shot 
ptarmigan,  211;  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill  employ 
253. 

Holmes,  Dave,   gives  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 
to  ward  member  who  collapses  in  church,  24sv 

horses.   "Old  Flora",  mare  used  as  derrick  horse  dur- 
ing haying,  30;  Versal  puts  tongue  on  horse  bit,  36; 
"Babe"  and  "  less",  p,  3d;  Versal  and  Dutch  ride  'Ol 
Prince  and  Ginger  on  camping  trip,  67;  harnesses 
before  collecting  last  offerings,  71;  Balls,  Old  Rock  & 
\ig  pull  wagon  On  logging  trip,  71,  Buck  and   less 
wade  into  Snake  River  with  wagonload  of  dam  repair 
supplies,  74,  Versa!  brands  Tess  and  Bally,  77;  drawing 
of  bucking  branded  horse,  77;  use  ol  horse  teams  dur- 
ing harvesting,  78;  nose  bags  for.  79;  pests  afflice  hors- 
es, 79;  Versal  breaks  Tess  to  use  as  a  draft  horsi 
Old  Babe  (Tess'  mother)  used  to  help  break  res 
photo  of  I  .ould  W  ith  I  lora.  I  loss,  Queen,  and  Sullivan, 
81;  Buck  and  less  drag  doctor's  tar  through  snow  - 
dntts  following  I  aVel's  birth,  101;  describes  various 
uses  of  horses  on  ranch,  112;  photo  of  Versal  with  l lid 
Buck,  112;  names  best  ranch  horse  teams  Rink  and 
\ig.  Dan  and  Bollv,  Queen  and  Flossie  Babe  and 
Flora,  113;  describes  Old  fyp's  abilities  in  roping 
steers,  113.   use  ot  horses  on  the  ranch   4^1 

Houser,  Blanche,  in  1957  study  group  photo  181 

Houser,  Herman,    in  news  article  about  I  irplorer 

riser  trips.  177.  in  1957  Stud)  group  phot      181 

Howard,  Jennifer,  in  Alvord  family  photo  ths 

Howard,  Joanne  Alvord.  in  Alvord  family  pi 
365 

Howard,  Loy.  saves  versal  from  being  iru-l . 

death  by  i.ir,  1  51 

Howard.  Mark,    in  Alvord  famil)  photo  v.s 

Howard,  Mis.  nurse  present  at  Brian  s birth 
accounts,  l-'1  ■'■ 

Howard,  Nathan   Bi     ii     grandson)  in  Mvord 
famil]  photo  J68 

hunting.  Versal  describes  skill  with  a  22  rifle  in 
shooting  rabbits  and  chislen  63  In  poet  deer  hunt 
photo  139  irduous 

buck,  i"*1  describes  several  elk  hunts  160  photowlth 
bull  elk.  im  Versal  i  Involvement  with  gum 
reloading  162  hunting  rabbits  with  Al  Schr 

Schnurle  shoots  ■  hole  through  1ms  | 
ous  trips  summarized  .w 
attitude  towards  killing  animals 

matures    . 

tunuruui  hotoofRi 

:n  .  -'" 

hovt  Inn 

■  nam  liobb\  but  hut 


from  interest,  440;  photography  fills  hunting  void.  441 


I 

ice  caves,  descripbon  of,  163. 

ice  cream,   making  of,  95,  ph 

ice  gorge,  story  of  1927  tragedy,  20-23,  p' 

ice  skating,   \ersal  is  miured  skating  on  Last  Chance 
Canal,  51;  drawing  ot  skating  accident  locarjo- 
photo  of  skating  accident  location.  53 

Idaho  Auto  Body,  location    I  :uto 

repair  |ob.  147.  refurbished  auto  is  stolen  • 

Idaho  State  Capitol  Building.  Gould 

-keeper  tor  legislature   4^    photl       I    4s 

Indians,   camped  near  ranch  each  summ. 

Indian  superstition 

manv  items  are  heaped  on  a  dead  pel  Jbon 

-.1  he  can  take  them 
lined  ones  who  have  gone  ahi 
son  s  p»>ssvssu,ns  must  be  removed  and  his  home 
rearranged  BO  his  spirit  will  be  disoriented  and 
encouraged  to  ll  -      'iobbv  kis-  ianv 

superstitions.  .' 

Ingold.  Bruno,   in  pho- 
ning tor  -seagulls  in  YeOoi 

shop  fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone  I8t> 

Island  Park,  drowning  traged)  in  reservoir 
bed,  135  newspaper  clipping  of  drowninf 


Janis,  Stanley,    h  Us  of  Indian  "hixKilun- 
and  robbed  him  and  his  wife,  3»M 

lenkins,  Brother,  baptizes  \. 

lensen   C  litl    has  heart  attack  in  church  and 

lensen    Puanc.  visits  Thelma  following  hi 

suro  wooden  plaqu. 

Hint* 

lensen    I  lar\  c\         .'rked  witi 
Body,    photos  b\  I  M  .«.  IM 

leppson    I  arl      r 

•  during  fishinj 
Mill  emp 
demolition  im<i 

ished  paint  m         138 
leppson    Mike 

|ohanaen  Sven 

."i  i 

lohnaofl 

lohiison    Pax 
|ohn»on   Pi 

lohn 


irbishes  auto  twice  after  il  uas 

fohnson.  Reed,  creates  pipe  bomb,  183    hoists  co 
worker's  car  into  air  with  crane  184;  photo  ol   184 
crane  photo  1K4  uses  crane  to  remove  Siberian  Elm 
logs  from  back  \  and  203;  quick  reflexes  a\  ert  disaster 
when  Versa]  rides  crane  s    Ih-.iiI.iiIh'  kn  •     rw-. 

photo  showing  him  operating  crane,  235;  photo  using 
crane  to  repair  I  ogan  temple,  235;  hoists  Versa!  and 
1  .inns  niti>  ,nr  inside  crane  cage,  236;  iest  about  net  k 
tie  indirect!)  leads  to  Versal's  humiliation  but  results 
in  mission  call.  264-271;  photo  of,  270;  goes  fishing 
with  Vers  lother  fishing  trip  with  Versal,  375; 

shared  man)  hours  with  Versal,  44i» 

lohnson,  l.ini.isin.  listed  in  Versal  and  Ihelma's 
tour  generation  chart  456-457. 

Johnson,  Trevor,  listed  in  versal  and  Thelma's  lour 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Jones,  Brent,  in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

|uh  4  holiday,  described,  19. 


K 

Karren,  Steve,   in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Keefer  Park,  shown  on  map,  168-169. 

Keller,  Lowell,   helps  Versal  steal  ice  cream  trom 
Thelma's  dorm  mates  at  Ricks,  83;  with  Davises  on 
u  eeklong  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park  in  1941,  106  &  107; 
photos  of  Yellowstone  trip,  106  &  107;  with  Versal 
when  he  was  cited  by  game  warden  during 
Yellowstone  fishing  trip,  108;  dies  before  serving 
planned  mission,  Versal  given  his  new  suit;  274;  photo 
of,  275. 

Keller,  Zola,  with  Davises  on  weeklong  trip  to 
Yellowstone  Park  in  1941,  106  &  107;  photos  of 
Yellowstone  trip,  106  &  107;  Versal  accepts  suit  from 
Zola  Keller,  274;  photos  of  Lowell  and  Zola  Keller,  275. 

Kemp,  David,   in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  1  esth  .il,  172. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  strips  milk  from  cat  in  milk  contain- 
er, 24;  illustration  of  cat  and  cream  story,  24. 

Kimball,  Spencer  W.  rededicates  newly  renovated 
Logan  temple,  264;  speaks  at  Logan  Temple  dedicato- 
ry services  attended  by  Davis  family  members,  264. 

Kisto,  Bobby.  One  of  Versal  and  Ihelma's  investi- 
gators, 294;  teaching  of  outlined,  297;  tells  of  many 
superstitions,  297. 

Kofoed,  Leslie,  played  in  tree  house,  202. 

Kofoed,  Wendell,   gives  Versal  good  deal  on  cam- 
231. 

Koori,  Brother  (deceased  Indian).  Versal  speaks 

about  the  Plan  of  Salvation  at  his  wake,  306. 


1  .ist  (  hance  Canal,  drawing  showing  location  of, 
12;  Davis  ranch  home  named  .liter,  12;  Indians  camp 
'.  Wrsal  Icams  to  swim  in,  14;  Versal  ice  skates 

On,  51;  drawing  of  skating  ai  I  ulrnt  lo<  ation,  52;  photo 

of  si  li  ni  I..,  ation,  53;  Vers, 1 1  and  Dutch 

( ab  li  sue  i  ■  1008  photo  "i  fences  and  I  asl 

e  <  anal,  69;  Da*  i    property  named  aftei  94 


l.na  rock,  photo  of,  33;  removed  using  dynamite, 
J2-33  \ers.il  and  Dutch  climb  lava  c  litis,  50;  blows-up 
lava  rock  sending  it  into  neighbor's  field,  141,  photo 

ol  la\  .1  tCH  k    141 

1  a\  een  Country  Store,  photo  oi,  2S2;  location  ot 

Confrontation  between  proud  Indian  woman  and 
Ihelma,  282. 

Leimer,  Axel  (Aki).   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Leimer,  Christian,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
lour  generation  chart,  456-457 

Leimer,  Jessica,   listed  m  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Leimer,  Natasha,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Leimer,  Stefan,  listed  in  Versal  ,\nd  ihelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Lincoln  School,  describes  rivalry'  between  "south- 
siders"  and  "northsiders,"  41;  map  showing  north  and 
south  division  in  St.  Anthony,  41;  photo  of,  42;  shown 
on  map,  168-169 

linoleum,  excited  about  installation  in  the  ranch 
home  in  1940s,  98;  photo  of,  98. 

long  Johns.  Versal  is  sewn  into  his,  16. 

Logan  Canyon,  photo,  378;  view  of  Wellsville 
Mountains  from  mountains  above  Logan,  406-407; 
photo  of  Third  Dam  up  Logan  Canyon,  408-409;  photo 
of  Versal  in  mountains  of  Cache  National  Forest,  410- 
411. 

Logan  First  Ward.  Davis  family  participation  in 
described,  248;  exterior  and  interior  photos  of  church 
building,  248;  begins  block  schedule,  257;  Thelma 
records  Logan  First  Ward  Relief  Society  history,  353. 

Logan  home,  interior  and  exterior  described,  170; 
1952  photo  of,  170;  photo  of  pouring  cement  for  new 
driveway,  200;  photo  of  framed  garage,  201;  descrip- 
tion of  kid-friendly  trees,  202;  photo  Siberian  Elm  tree, 
202;  photo  of  tree  house  in  box  elder  tree,  203;  large 
1967  photo,  204-205;  small  2011  photo,  205;  large  1965 
winter  photo,  392-393;  large  winter  photo  of  weeping 
willows  by  canal,  394-395;  large  winter  photo  looking 
east  down  our  street  towards  Logan  Peak,  396-397; 
large  winter  view  looking  across  the  street  from  our 
Logan  home,  398-399;  Lauris  relates  memories  of  — 
garden,  basement  steps,  upstairs  bedroom,  "water 
day"  on  the  back  lawn,  465;  Ihelma  describes  fencing 
of  back  yard,  466. 

Logan  Temple,   photo  of  repair  work  being  done, 
235;  1970s  renin  ation  of  temple  described,  264;  Versal 
is  usher  at  Logan  Temple  dedication  services,  2d4;  is 
called  as  Temple  baptistry  worker,  264;  his  night  photo 
of  Logan  Temple,  265;  Spencer  W.  Kimball  rededi- 
i  ates,  265;  Dad's  photo  of,  397. 

Lola  Young  (83-year-old  matriarch)  of  five  families, 
allows  Davises  into  home  and  agrees  to  further  gospel 
discussions  then  gives  them  the  brush  ott,  WK 

Lola  Young  Gang.    Versa]  and  Ihelma  target  prose 
lyting  efforts  at,  307;  efforts  proselyting  among  sum- 
marized, 307;  map  showing  location  of,  308 

Loveland,  Charles  Bertrum  (Bert),  in  1919  fami- 

l\  portrait,  II,  Versal  and  Dutch  ignite  dynamite  cap 
in  his  field,  53;  in  1923  Davis  family  photo,  54-55  in 

1941  Davis  lamih   photo    1 14  .gives  Brian  blessing  at 

birth,  126  (see  also  163);  spends  thanksgiving  1980  al 

l  'e.m  l  >.i\  is'  home  u  it  1 1  Versa!  m^\  I  helma   181 


Versal,  Bessie  and  frisha  visit  in  1988,  379;  is  in  one  ol 
Versal's  sillc  dreams,  380;  photo  with  Vera,  380;  passe-, 
away  on  29  I  >■  I 

Loveland,  Cleova.    writes  ol  her  grandmother 
Mice  Davis1  death,  148. 

Loveland,  Dorothy,  was  one  ol  her  Grandmother 
Alice  Davis*  "favorites,"  463. 

Loveland,  Helen,    in  photo  of  graveside  service  for 

c  arol  I  >a\  is  I  K  in,  327. 

Loveland,  Jay.    tells  of  his  grandmother  Alice 
I  >a\  is'  personality  change  before  her  death,  148;  in 
photo  of  graveside  service  for  Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327; 
tells  ot  his  grandmother  Davis  "playing  favorites"  bv 
bringing  gifts  to  him  and  ignoring  his  brother  when 
they  were  both  ill,  463;  tells  of  Mrs.  Fleming  changing 
diapers  and  baking  cookies,  464. 

Loveland,  Orville.  helps  Versal  steal  soda  from 
Venice  Dance  Hall,  56;  goes  on  chickoree  with  Dutch 
and  Versal,  58. 

Loveland,  Vera  Jane  Davis,  in  1919  family  por- 
trait, 11;  in  1920  photo  of  Davis  family  on  sleigh,  36;  in 
1923  Davis  family  photo,  54-55;  in  1941  Da\  is  tannic 
photo,  119;  cares  for  her  mother  before  her  death,  148; 
accompanies  Floyd  and  Versal's  singing  performances 
on  piano,  155;  spends  Thanksgiving  1980  at  Dean 
Davis'  home  with  Versal  and  Ihelma,  181;  photo  with 
Versal,  281;  Versal,  Bessie  and  Trisha  v  isil  in  1988,  379; 
photo  with  Bert,  380;  passes  away  on  IS  Nov.  1987, 
380;  assists  with  LaVel's  birth  during  a  snow  storm, 
431. 


M 

Macfarlane,  Frank,  in  1941  Davis  family  photo,  119. 

Macfarlane,  Leatha  Davis  (Shosted).  1918  photo 
with  baby  Nina,  4;  moves  into  ranch  home  with  her 
four  voung  girls,  10;  in  1919  family  portrait,  11;  born 
in  Millpond  cabin,  12;  in  1920  photo  of  Davis  family 
on  sleigh,  36;  in  1923  Davis  family  photo,  54-55;  in 
1941  Davis  family  photo,  119. 

Mack,  Eric,    is  a  brother  in  the  Mack  Gang,  has 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Davises,  313. 

Mack  Gang.  Versal  confronts  after  they  steal  his 
welder,  313. 

Mack,  Joey,   ia  brother  in  the  Mack  Gang,  is  con- 
fronted by  Versal  regarding  theft  of  welder,  313; 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Davises,  313. 

Mack,  Rachel,    in  Church  News  photo  accompany- 
ing article  about  Maricopa  Branch,  280. 

Mack,  Robin,  is  a  brother  in  the  Mack  Gang,  bor- 
rows Versals  car  repair  manual,  313;  is  confronted  by 
Versal  regarding  theft  ot  welder,  313;  has 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Davises,  313. 

Mack,  Shawn,  is  in  Church  News  photo  accompan)  ■ 
ing  article  about  Maricopa  Branch,  280. 

Mack,  Valerie  Stokes,  is  Mack  gang  member's 
wife,  has  thanksgiving  dinner  al  l^^\  ises,  $1  3 

Maines,  Flo.   lived  near  Burt  famil)  during  lv,2~  ice 
gorge  tragedy  21. 

Malinda  Card  Gang.  Versal  and  Ihelma  target 
proselyting  efforts  at,  507;  beat  Mexican  farm  worker, 
313. 


Mangum,  Cecil  and  Edith,   ran  the  boarding 
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house  Thelma  lived  in  while  she  taught  school  in 
Teton  Basin,  88. 

Marler,  Evelyn,  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181. 

Marler,  Reed,  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181. 

Maricopa  Indian  Branch,  map  showing  location 
of,  278;  statistics,  278;  first  impressions,  279;  photo  of 
church  house  and  trailer,  279;  map  showing  general 
home  distribution  near  church  house,  285;  string  of 
burglaries  on  reservation  outlined,  301-305;  photo  of 
mission  trailer  and  Versal's  Toyota,  311;  branch  confer- 
ence summarized,  312;  called  the  "Maricopa  Twig"  by 
Phoenix  Stake  President  Kent  Turley,  312. 

Maricopa  Indians,  map  showing  location  of,  278; 
statistics,  278;  first  impressions,  279;  proud  Indian 
woman  confronts  Thelma  then  becomes  friendly,  282; 
reticence  of,  300;  Versal  and  Thema's  struggle  to  gain 
acceptance  among,  300;  call  Versal  "Bald  Eagle"  and 
Thelma  "Cotton  Top,"  300;  string  of  burglaries  on 
reservation  outlined,  301-305;  photo  of  Head  Start  pro- 
gram for  the  Indian  children,  302;  Thelma  feels  colony 
is  being  destroyed  from  within,  305;  20  burglaries  out- 
lined at  community  meeting,  307;  look  down  on 
Mexicans,  315;  racial  tensions  described,  315;  Thelma 
quotes  Indian  history  book  regarding  believe  in  "dogs 
as  persons,"  468. 

Marshall,  Roxy.  counsels  Thelma  to  support  Versal 
in  his  Alaska  obsession  even  if  it  brings  about  his 
death,  350. 

Martinez,  Lisa,  wonders  why  Versal  is  bald,  300. 

Mathews,  Elmer.  Rula  Muni's  boyfriend,  85. 

McCallister,  Devere.    spends  several  days  work- 
ing through  humiliating  lesson  in  pride  with  Versal, 
269-271;  calls  him  on  mission,  217;  photo  of,  271; 
Versal  and  Thelma  reflect  on  his  setting  apart  blessing 
during  string  of  burglaries,  305;  tells  Versal  a  second 
mission  to  the  Maricopa  Indian  Colony  may  be 
possible,  342. 

McAllister,  Wilford.  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill 
employees,  253. 

McMillan,  Delora.   in  McMillan  family  photo,  286; 
in  photo,  299;  sealed  as  family  in  May  1983,  321;  in 
photo  with  Davises  on  day  of  departure  from  mission, 
320;  sealed  as  family  in  Mesa  Temple,  342,  in  group 
photo  at  Mesa  Temple,  342. 

McMillan,  Hansel  (Red),  photo  ol  trailer,  283;  one 
of  Versal  and  Thelma's  investigators,  2eM,  teaching 
progress  outlined,  295-297;  photo  oi  family,  296;  bap 
ti/ed,  299;  photo  on  baptism  day,  299;  Versal  and 
rhelma  feel  safer  with  them  living  nearby  following 
string  of  burglaries,  303:  hired  as  get  unlv  guard  at  Pre 

Posh  c  ommuruty  Center,  305;  leaves  Ins  family,  309; 
returns  to  family,  309;  10  i  hi<  kens  die  in  heat,  31  I; 

won't  allow  children  to  swim  in  Pee  Posh  "ditch- 
pool,"  314;  sealed  as  family  ill  May  1983,  321;  m  phot,. 
with  Davises  on  day  ol  departure  from  mission,  320; 

sealed  as  family  in  Mesa  rem]  n  group  photo 

at  Mesa  [emple,  342. 

McMillan,  Jacinda.  in  McMillan  family  photo  286 
sealed  as  family  in  Ma)  1983,  321;  In  photo  with 
Davises  on  *.\'\v  oi  departure  from  mission,  120,  sealed 
as  family  in  Mesa  temple,  142,  In  group  photo  al  Mesa 
Temple,  342 

McMillan,  Lcnnidino.  photo  of  trailer,  283  oneol 

Versal  and   1  helma's  investigators.  294;  teaching 

progress  outlined,  hoto  of  family,  296;  bap 

ti/ed,  299;  photo  on  baptism  day,  299  Versal  and 
rhelma  feel  Bafei  with  them  living  nearby  following 
string  ol  burglaries,  M)\  worried  aboul  reaction  to 

Versal  speaking  at  wake,    W6i  is  in  8  drunken  stupor 


alter  Red  leaves  home,  309;  sealed  as  family  in  Ma\ 
1983,  321;  in  photo  with  Davises  on  day  of  departure 
from  mission,  320;  sealed  as  family  in  Mesa  Temple, 
342,  in  group  photo  at  Mesa  Temple,  342 

McPherson,  Don.  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181. 

Mcl'herson,  Nelda.  in  1957  study  group  photo, 
181. 

Medicine  Men.  still  powerful  on  Maricopa  reserva- 
tion, 298;  information  about,  298;  use  peyote  to  "get 
the  bad  out,"  298. 

Meickle,  Pat.  in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Millpond.  drawing  showing  location  of,  12;  location 
of  ice  gorge  tragedy,  20-23. 

Millpond  cabin,  drawing  showing  location  of,  12; 
involved  in  ice  gorge  tragedy,  20-23;  photos  of,  22; 
description  of  Gould  &  Alice's  years  living  there,  23. 

Miller,  Doc.  pulls  Versal's  wisdom  tooth  but  result- 
ing infection  produces  lock  jaw,  154 

Minkler,  Dorothy,  (see  Davis,  Dorothy  Minkler) 

Mobley,  Dr.    diagnoses  Versal's  prostate  cancer,  319. 

Monohan,  Theresa,  teacher  at  all-Indian 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Head  Start  teacher,  310; 
begins  discussions  with  rhelma  and  Versal,  310;  dis- 
cussions end  when  Davises  have  to  return  to  Utah, 
311. 

moose.  Alaska  caribou  and  moose  hunting  trip  out- 
lined, 210-215;  encounters  in  1474  Alaska  trip,  219; 
drawing  of,  219 

Morgan,  Leona.  in  1920  photo  ol  I  >a\  is  family  on 

sleigh,  36. 

Mormon  Crickets  (17-year  cicadas)    infestation  oi 

96;  photos  of,  96. 

Mortenson,  Dr.  performs  hysteiectom)  on  rhelma, 

mosquitOS.   homemade  mosquito  repellant.  | 
abundance  ol  inAlaska,218;  NoSeel  ms  described 

motorcycles.   Versal  des<  ribes  his  one-day  motor- 
1  \.  le,  B2;  photo  oi  motorcydi 

mules,  characteristics  ol  e  Peter,"  the  Davis' 

cratts  mule,  37  photo  of  mule,  37. 

Murri,  Blaine,  was  with  versal  when  he  was  died 
by  game  warden  during  Yellowstone  fishing  trip 

Murri,  1  ois.  helps  Versal  and  rhelma  steal  ice 
cream  (the)  thought)  from  dorm  room  B3;  gixni 
friend  ol  rhelma  a  in  colli  51    B 

Murri,  \laeda.  ■  dost  friend  ol  [helma's  in  00 
phot  1  ■  >l  B7 

Murri.  Rula.  goes  to  movie  with  rhelma  and 
B5 

nuiski.its.  Versal  and  Pal  trap  dozens  during  ranch 
,.  ins  photo. a  liw  muskrats described  109 

photo  ol  ram  h  log  shoiA  on;  number*  "t  muskrats 

killed   109 


N 

Navakllku,  Ron  (Maricopa  Indian  oncunt 

with  Vei  nments  at  a  community  rmvi 


gives  time  for  Davises  to  say  goodbye  at  community 
meeting,  321;  gives  Versal  big  bear  hug,  321. 

\avlor,  Russ.   in  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Employees.  185. 
tishing  for  seagulls  in  Yellows*  photos  of 

shop  fishing  trip  to  Yellowstone,  186;  in  1977  photo  of 
Ace  Mill  employees,  253 

Neele\,  Lynn,  treats  Versal  and  Thelma  to  crabbing 
expedition,  260. 

Nelson,  Anna,    in  1986  VLD  reunion  photo  at 
Grand  Lake,  Colorado,  374;  in  photo  in  Versal  and 
Thelma  four-generation  chart,  456--. 

Nelson,  Debra  Davis,  illusrj 

lur  lather,  vin;  birth  of,  180;  writes  of  her  childhood. 
180;  photo  with  parents,  180;  in  phot. 
Yellowstone  trip,  188  &  189;  in  1958  tamih  C  hristr 
photos.  190  &  191;  in  I960  V  L   Da\  is  tamilv  photo 
192;  included  in  Alaska  excursions  summan,   . 
Yukon  River  trip  outlined,  216-2.  pho- 

tos of,  216-223;  in  19^  1  .,...,.,  photo  ol  VI  D  tamilv 
233;  1972  trip  to  San  Fransdsco  and  deep  sea  tishing 
trip  described,  236s  stor\  oi  fh  e  bra.  Msh 

237;  present  when  shop  empl. 
contest  on  tishing  t;  S  t  idea  of  n 

Mendon,  241;  begins  lifelong  battle  w  ith  Pa\  is  lamik 
tumor-.,  243,  photo  showing  .  '  ery, 

243:  photo  ot  handwritten  poem  about  her  fad 
love  during  tumor  sug>  r        24-  >  Davis  family 

photos  244^:  is     dps  care  for  Grandma  Ha 

has  special  relationship  with  I 

mission,  247;  pie-mission  phot     247  s  Richard 

Sommers,  247  called  to  Arcadia  C  alitornia  Mrs 

24";  Deb  and  Versal's  affection  for  t  oS.  lie 

comes  into  heat  and  has  7  pup-  Itten- 

ttveneSS  to  v  Oalie  W  hen  she  w  as  d)  mg     • 

photo  oi  Versal's  journal  entrj  2^8; 

photo  w  ith  I.  Oalie   257;  helps  '.ike  I  are  ot  I  r.mdma 

Hall  and  house  while  parents 

paints  deer-in-moonlight  on  velvet  picture  as  ■ 

prise  tor  D.iA   2r>l    photo  ot  p. untie.  new 

dog.  Squeaky,  261;  photo  of  Squeak)  2t>i  becomes 
engaged  328  wedding  photo  of  335  dis. 
tumors  during  honeymoon,  335  heads:. 

begin  marriage  with  lre\    335   in  photo  packing  w. 
ding  gilts  lor  trip  back  to  lev  is  tumor  mii 

eery  summarized,  339  surger)  recover)  misei 
and lonel)   ;,'li  Versaland  rhelma  md 

distress  back  in  l  ogan  following  Deb  s  sui 
assists  t  oUeen  al  time  ol  l  aVel  s  l  • 

in  photo  with  parents  and  Rachel  at  IVr  horr. 

lex. is  144  dies  from  lexas  to  care  tor  [helm 
parridpates  in  ■  famil)  tast  tor  rhelma  - 
a  as  present  al  thelma's  passing  355  in  famil) 

photo  with  Versal  on  Jj\  ol  rhelma  ■  tuner.  1:  356 

photo  ol  Davis  grandchildren  on  da\  ol  Ihe'.- 

tun.  ■      357    n  photo  ol  Da\  is  » hildren  and  their 
spouses  on  da)  ol  l helma  si 
acrylh  portrait  ol  Ihelmi 

I  helma  s  portrait  n 

photo  al  l  .rami  1  ake  i  olort 

help  CBR  lot 

and  IVs 

last  time    387   in  pi 

tin.  188   '•-' 

vla\  ol  \ersal  s  hi 

\,  112      I  photo  in  \ 

ation  cha 

outllni  .1  4m'  I  !■• ' 
opinion 

Nelson    Pr 
trip  in  In- 

■ 

Nelson    ll.1m.1n  1   Iff  t«  III  '  I"  • 
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rhelma  s  passing  J55;  in  photo  ol  I^.n  is  children  and 
their  spouses  on  daj  of  rhelma's  iuiut.i1.  357;  in  1986 
\ll'  reunion  al  Grand  Lake  Colorado  phi       174 
photo  in  Versa]  and  rhelma  four-generation  .hart. 
157 


Nelson,  tana,    makes  octopus  head  tor  Versa!  in 
roadshow 

Nelson   Louise,     in  1966  mother-daughter  Mia 
Maid  class  photo  364 

Nelson   Rachel,  in  photo  at  home  in  ["exas  with  her 

mother  and  Dav  is  grandparents,  349;  in  photo  of 
Davis  grandchildren  on  da)  ol  rhelma  s  funeral,  357; 
in  1986  YLD  reunion  at  Grand  Lake,  Colorado  photo, 
374  in  photo  in  Versa!  and  Thelma  four-generation 
chart  456-457 

Nelson,  Sister,  in  1966  mother-daughter  Mia  Maid 

ClaSS  photo    ^b4 

Nelson,  Vanessa,  in  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma 
four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Nielsen,  Chaselyn.   is  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Nielson,  Dave,  his  car  is  hoisted  into  air  with  crane 
as  practical  joke,  184,  values  Versal's  skills  and  asks 
for  help,  254. 

Nielsen,  Gessell.  photo  of,  184. 

Nielsen,  Karen  Alvord.     is  shown  in  Alvord  fam- 
ily photo,  365. 

Nielsen,  Mark,    absent  from  photo,  365. 

Nielsen,  Merrill,    absent  from  photo,  365. 

Neilsen,  Travis,  is  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Norton,  Thora.    is  in  S122  trout  story,  329;  photo  of 
Wesley  Norton,  329;  friendship  with  the  Davises  sum- 
marized, 329;  goes  fishing  with  Davises  following 
Dad's  heart  attack,  336;  visits  Thelma  following  her 
cancer  surgery,  353. 

Norton,  Wesley,  calls  Versal  as  counselor  in  bish- 
opric, 249;  news  photo  of  bishopric,  249;  S122  trout 
story,  329;  photo  of  Wesley  Norton,  329;  friendship 
with  the  Davises  summarized,  329;  goes  on  overnight 
fishing  trip  with  Davises  following  Dad's  heart  attack, 
336. 


o 

O'Brien,  Camille.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

O'Brien,  Cory,  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Olsen,  Agnes,   in  1941  extended  Davis  famiK 
photo,  117 

( llsen,  Albert  in  1920  photo  of  Davis  family  on 
sleigh,  36;  1946  photo  with  string  oi  fish,  67;  one  of 
Versal's  frequent  deer  hunting  companions,  160. 

Olsen,  Bemice.  (see  Wright,  Bemice  <  aplin; 

Olsen,  (  oretle.  (seeSpeno    Corette Olsen) 
Olsen,  Damans    [see*  lark, Damaris Olsen) 
Olsen,  Henry    in  1919  family  portrait,  11;  in  1920 

photo  ot  Davis  family  on  sleigh,  36,  I 'MS  photo  ol.  5b 


works  .is  janitor  al  Venice  Dan..  I  [all    56;  in  1941 
extended  Davis  famil)  photo.  117;  in  1941  Davis  fami- 

Ij   photo    119 

Olsen,  Lynn,  in  1959  pheasant  hunting  photo,  197; 
helps  res.  ue  famil)  fishermen  on  trip  where  the  van  is 

baptized,'   263;  I  v  le's  painting  ot  van,  263;  photo  ol 
1  aims  sitting  In  <.\w\,  263. 

Olsen    Merle,     tins  to  Texas  to  help  following 
LaVel's  heart  att.u  k,  347;  in  photos  at  .  emetery  on  day 
of  Versal's  funeral,  388-389. 

Olsen,  Merlie  Damaris  Davis  (Swainston, 

Caplinger).  photo  from  her  Book  of  Remembrance,  4; 
taught  Versal  in  Primary,  10  &  56;  in  1919  family  por- 
trait, 11;  lived  on  Upper  Ranch  with  Henry  Olsen,  12; 
in  1920  photo  of  Davis  famiK'  on  sleigh,  36;  1911  photo 
.■I  47  llM,s  photo  of,  56;  unhappv  marriages,  56;  in 
1941  extended  Davis  family  photo.  117;  in  1941  Davis 
family  photo,  119. 

Olsen,  Nellie,    attends  BYU  Education  Week  with 
Thelma  and  Versal,  254. 

Orlob,  Milton,   sells  Versal  motorcycle  while  he's  in 
high  school,  82. 

Orlob,  William,  tells  Versal  about  motorcycle  his 
brother  wants  to  sell,  82. 

Ostermiller,  George  and  Ada.  purchase  home 
used  as  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward  chapel,  156;  2010 
photo  of  home,  156;  Ada  describes  St.  Anthony's  "Vets 
Units,"  465; 

Outhouses.  Versal's  drawing  and  description  of,  14. 


Packer,  Florence,  helps  warm  and  comfort  Burt 
family  during  1927  ice  gorge  tragedy,  22-23;  photo  of 
home,  22. 

Parke,  Val.     counsels  Davises  to  return  to  Utah  for 
treatment  of  Versal's  prostate  cancer,  319;  gives 
Davises  an  honorable  release,  319. 

Parrish,  Treva.  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181; 
visits  Thelma  following  her  cancer  surgery,  353. 

Parrish,  Wallace,  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181; 
visits  Thelma  following  her  cancer  surgery,  353. 

peas,  cash  crop  in  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  49; 
Gould  grows,  49;  photo  of  Gould  in  pea  field,  49; 
Dutch  and  Versal  gorge  on,  49. 

Pee  Posh  Community  Center,  photo  of,  283; 
photo  of  community  pool,  314. 

Perry,  L.  Tom  (of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve),  speaks  at 
Logan  Temple  dedicatory  services  attended  by  Davis 
family  members,  264. 

Peterson,  Barbara,  she  and  Dad  make  poor  travel- 
ing companion  on  Alaska  excursion,  367. 

Peterson,  Joelle.   listed  in  Versal  and  1  helma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Peterson,  Nick,   begins  trip  to  Alaska  with  wife  and 
Davises  but  Versal  returns  to  Utah  when  he  and 
\n  k's  w  ite  don'l  get  along,  367;  the  Petersons  go  on 
to  Alaska  taking  Bessie  with  them,  368. 

Peterson,  Quinn.  listed  m  Versa]  and  rhelma  s  four 
generation  i  hart  456-457. 


generation  chart,  456-457 

Peterson,  Taren.   listed  in  Versa]  and  Thelma's  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

photographs     becomes  important  hobby  tor  Versa], 
231;  photo  in  dark  room,  231;  remodels  basement  and 
tes  a    genealogy  nook,"  252;  increases  time  spent 
doing  photography  and  genealogy  during  semi-retire- 
ment 254;  photography  fills  hunting  void,  441 

pigs.   Versal  spears  one  with  pitch  fork,  20;  Versal  las- 
sos one,  64;  drawing  of  lassoed  pig,  65; 

potatoes,   growing  and  harvesting  described,  110; 
photos  ol,  110  &  111 

Prado,  Manual,   photo  with  Versal,  315;  family  not 
accepted  by  Indians,  who  look  down  on  Mexicans, 
J15;  faithful  and  capable,  315. 

Price,  Austin,  with  Davises  on  weeklong  trip  to 
Yellowstone  Park  in  1941,  106  &  107;  photos  of 
Yellowstone  trip,  106  &  107 

Price,  Ru  la.   with  Davises  on  weeklong  trip  to 
Yellowstone  Park  in  1941,  106  &  107;  photos  of 
Yellowstone  trip,  106  &  107 


R 

radios,   decription  of  Atwater  Kent  radio,  18  &  82; 
improvising  car  radio  with  wire  connected  to  barbed 
wire  fence,  82. 

Ramsbottom,  Ray.  in  news  article  about  Explorer 
river  trips,  177. 

Raymond,  Ace.  owner  of  Ace  Mill  and  Construction, 
182;  news  article  about,  182;  is  startled  bv  pipe  bomb, 
183. 

Redbird,  Carroll.  Thelma  and  Versal  attend  his 
wake,  286. 

Redbird,  Gaylurd.    home  described,  280;  many 
animals  including  mass  of  dogs,  280;  believes  in 
Indian  tradition  that  dogs  are  "human",  281;  Thelma 
quotes  Indian  history  book  regarding  belief  in  "dogs 
as  persons,"  468. 

Redbird,  Jeannette.  in  Church  News  photo,  which 
accompanies  article  about  Maricopa  Branch,  280;  in 
photo  with  Ringleros,  295. 

Redbird  Pit  Bunch,  described,  283;  Indian  home 
near  mission  trailer  where  many  illegal  and  distasteful 
activities  are  in  full  view,  283;  photo  of  Redbird  Pit 
shack,  283;  Malinda  Card  is  matriarch  of,  308;  aid  and 
abet  Lennadine  McMillan's  drunken  reaction  to  her 
husband's  desertion,  309;  map  showing  location  of 
clan,  309;  Thelma  sadden  by  vices  among,  309. 

Redbird,  Roy.  in  C/mr. /':  V.,-  photo,  which  accom- 
panies article  about  Maricopa  Branch,  280; 

Redbird,  VVilma.  sole  active  adult  in  branch,  279; 
complicated  spiritual  struggles  of,  2-L>;  Church  News 
photo  of,  280:   home  described,  280  main  animals 
including  mass  ot  dogs   2811   Indian  tradition  —dogs 
"human",  281;  takes  children  to  medicine  men,  298; 
living  in  open  pol\  gamy,   <1 1.  onh  adult  Indian  mitial- 
l\  present  at  branch  conference,  )12;  arrogantl)  rejects 
Manual  Prados  offer  to  pi.  k  her  up  for  church     »l  ) 
tells  Davises  Indians  were  pleased  when  they  danced 
at  the  *.  hu  ken  Scratch  party,  317. 


Peterson,  Riley,  listed  in  Versa]  and  rhelma  s  four  Rich,  Clayton,  in  1945  potato  harvesting  photo,  ill. 
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Richards,  Elder  LeGrand.  dedicates  St  Anthony 

Third  Ward  home  used  as  chapel.  156. 

Richardson,  Sharon,  in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Richman,  Nessie  a  close  friend  of  Thelma's  in  col- 
lege, photo  of  87. 

Ricks  College.  Thelma  attends,  87,  photo  of,  87; 
photo  of  Versal's  signature  in  Thelma's  college  year- 
book, 88. 

Rigby,  Lynne.   in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Rigby,  Margo.  assists  ward  member  who  has  heart 
attack  and  collapses  in  church,  249. 

Ringlero,  Debra.  one  of  Versal  and  Thelma's  tirst 
investigators,  294;  teaching  progress  outlined,  294-295; 
photo,  295;  discusses  Medicine  men,  298;  baptized, 
299;  photo  on  baptism  day,  299;  interested  in  Versal's 
baldness,  300. 

Ringlero,  Tony,  less-active  husband  of  Debra,  one 
of  Thelma  and  Versal's  first  investigators,  294;  teach- 
ing progress  outlined,  294-295;  photo,  295. 

Ritchie,  Connor,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Ritchie,  Noah,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Ritchie,  Shelby,   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  four 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Riverview  Cemetery.  Gould  served  on  St 
Anthony  Cemetery  board,  6;  infant  David  Burt  buried 
there  after  1927  ice  gorge  tragedy,  23,  photo  of  Alice 
on  her  and  Gould's  double  headstone,  120. 

Roberts,  Trist.  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill  employees, 
253;  nostalgically  views  Ace  Mill  demolition  with 
Versal,  338;  photo  of  Dad's  demolished  paint  room,  338. 

rodeos.  Versal  describes  neighborhood  rodeos,  80. 

Rogers,  Paul,  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill  workers,  253. 

Roller,  Tanner,  listed  in  Versal  and  rhelma's  four 

generation  chart,  456-457. 

Romney,  Marion  G.  conducts  l  ogan  temple 
dedictory  session  attended  by  Davis  family,  267. 

Ruiz,  Randy,  expresses  how  diffu  ull  it  is  to  meel 
strange  whites,  300;  tells  master  of  ceremonies  al  wake 

Versal  would  like  tO  speak,   Kit. 

Rydalch,  James,  saves  vcis.il  from  freezing  to 

death  during  elk  hunt,  I  18 


sage  hens,  plentiful  on  ranch,  97;  photo  ol  9 
Versa!  hunted  foi  food 

sand  dunes,  description  of,  163 

Saulala,  Anasualu.  listed  in  Versal  and  rhelma'i 
lour  generation  i  hart,  456  I  i 

Saulala,  C 'umor.ih.  listed  in  Versal  and  rhelnu  ■ 

four  generation  i  li.it  t    Isb- Is7 

Saulala,  Huafa.  listed  in  Versal  and  rhelnu 
generation  c  hart,  45b-457 


Saulala,  Ilisapeti.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457 

Saulala,  Lataisia.   listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-4  57 

Saulala,  Mosiah.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's  tour 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Saunders,  Carrie,  in  1957  study  group  photo.  181 

Saunders,  Gilbert,  in  1957  study  group  photo,  181. 

Schenk,  Fred,  in  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Employees,  185. 

Schnurle,  Al.  goesrabbithuntingwithVers.il   lb2 
shoots  .i  home  through  his  hand,  162. 

school.   Versal  describes  schooling  at  Central  School, 
38;  in  1924  3rd  grade  photo,  39;  Veresal  describes  rid- 
ing in  school  wagon  after  its  use  as  a  temporary  ken- 
nel for  dogs,  40;  description  of  school  wagon  and 
sleigh,  40;  photo  of  school  sleigh,  40.  drawings  ot 
school  wagons,  40;  describes  rivalry  between  "south- 
siders"  and  "northsiders,"  41  &  42;  map  showing 
north  and  south  division  in  St  Anthony,  41;  Vers.il 
tells  of  peanut  busts  at  Central  School,  43;  1929  8th 
grade  photo  with  Versal  and  I  helm.),  43;  Versa!  begins 
school  at  six,  415;  tells  about  riding  in  die    school 

wagon,"  415;  praises  Mrs  Wi-st,  his  tirst  grade  teacher 
415;  advances  a  halt  year  in  school  twice  41<\  summa- 
ry of  schools  attended  in  St.  Anthony,  42s,  tells  of  tirst 
meeting  I  helma  in  4th  grade,  42(->.  was  I  helma  9  >  lass 
mate  from  6th  grade  through  junioi  \car  in  high 

school,  i2t\  \ersal  drops  out  ot  school  because  needed 
at  ranch,  42fi;  tells  of  respect  tor  1  helma  at  school  as  a 
teen,  42",  tells  of  I  helma  winning  high  sVIuh>I  athlet- 
ic/academic award  all  tour  years  of  high  school,  427. 

scouting.  Versal  begins  activity  in,  121  teaches 
scouts  to  eat  onion  sandu  iches,  l  }9;  photo  of  Versa]  s 
c  hief  i  lear  I  alee"  i  aid,  139.  s\  nopsis  of  s>  out  activi- 
ty lor  twent  years,  139;  Versal's  invoh  men!  during  si 
Anthony  years,  157;  as  I  ogan  I  irst  Ward  scoutmaster, 

174;  eagle  scout  photo    174    Versal's  s«  outing  progres 

sion described   174 & 439  Klondike  camping   . 
I  xplorer  Snake  River  trips,  iTiv  177.  newspaper  arti- 
cles about  river  trip,  176-177,  photo  of  Duane  al  I  amp 
1 1 unt.  216  becomes  interested  in  scouting,  135  moves 
to  I  og.m.  I  tab.  439;  again  a<  live  in  scouting  and 
.  hun  h  in  I  ogan,  1 19 

Seamons,  Clavten.    listed  in  \ers.il  and   I  helma  s 
tour  generation  chart    156 

sheep    Versal  raises  "bum  lambs   separated  from 

mothers  during  annual  sheep  drivi 

Sheldon,  Kara,  listed  in  Versa]  and  fhelma's  four 
generation  chart   156 

Sheldon,  Leah,  listed  in  Versal  and  fhelma's  four 
generation  i  hari   156 

Shotted,    \lue 

Shotted,  I  tank      i  panted  from  l  eath  i 

Vuatcr  Kent  radio  to  (  KHlld 
Shotted,  \letlie  In.i         ••     >  Merlie 

Shost 

Shotted  Nina  i 

irait   M  ask  •  bo)     il '  dyn  imih  i  ip    13;  in 

i. imils  phi        14-53 

Shotted  Vtra  Vtnlct  ■   nil) 

photo  54-58 

Sc  hope   Sisi.  nbci  who 


Simpson,  Carolyn,  in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  Stake  Dance  Festn  a!    1  "2 

Singleton,  Alice  Shosted.  in  1919  family  portr 
11;  in  1920  photo  of  Davis  tamilv  on  sleigh.  36   : 
Versal  to  mailbox  and  accidentlv  fractures  his  arm    -  I 
in  1923  Davis  tamilv  photo.  54-55;  photo  with  Blaine, 
B4        oled  by  her  grandmother  to  stav  living  on  the 
ranch  after  Leatha  moved  out  s4  Versal  and  Thelma 
attend  her  funeral  on  way  back  from  Canada  expedi- 
tion in  1979,  261;  Versal,  Bessie  and  Tnsha  visit  in 
1988,  379;  was  one  of  her  Crandmother  Alice  Da\  is 
"favorites*  an  was  bribed  bv  her  to  remain  living  at 
her  home 

Singleton,  Blaine,  discovers  human  skeleton  while 

repairing  irrigation  system,  TV  Versa!  sk 
courting  Alice  St  1939  photo  m  id 

describes  adventures  in  sand  ice  cav  i 
Bessie  and  Tnsha  v  isit  in  1988,  379. 

Singleton,  George,  drove  the  school  w 

Owned  bull  that  chased  Dutch   4*   helps  repair  irn. 

tion  system  74 

skiing.    \crs,il  and  Dutch  make  skis  and  have  tun  on 
ski  lumps  ss  draw  ing  of  ski  tumps,  58 

Skinner,  Richard,  with  Lauris  and  Venal  in 

hunting  photo,  198 

skunk,  versal  releases  skunk  caught  in  trap  101 

Smith,  Terrel.  called  as  counselor  ml. 

Ward  bishopric    24^.  news  photo  ot  bishopric    24>J 

snake  Rivet,  photo  ot  with  retorts  in  background, 

73    Venal  repairs  leaks  in  lava  dam.  "4   dravvning  of 
river  and  irrigation  system,  74    I  hema  tells  ot  lumping 
off  bridge  into  Snake  River  and  terror  when  fighting 
to  get  back  to  surface  4<->2 

Snowdon,  Lonnie    is  shown  in  Alvord  tamilv 
photo   itS 

snowdon  Sheri  Nielson  is  shown  in  Alvord 

tamilv  photo  365 

Sommers,  fotephlne    in  1966 mother-daughter 

Mia  Maid  class  photo    *M 

Sommers  Richard,  dates : 

Sommen  Saundnt    in  1966  mother-daughter  Mia 
Maid  class  photo  **4 

Spanish  lork.  I  tan    earl)  homeol  |ohn Gould 

I  >.IV  . 

Spent  e  t  mctte  i  llacn  8  fan 

photos    190  &  191 

Spcncc    Detek     mits  his  great  grandpa  Davis 

when  he  is  dv  ing  il 

listed  md  lheln- 

Spcncc  Devan 
when  he  is  c)\ 

SpcnCC    Katie 
Spein  .•    kien  i 
Sp, 


Spencc   &n  01  2m 

grandpa  P.n  is  when  he  is  dying  in 
Logan  Valle)  Nursing  Centei  587  listed  in  Versal  and 
Thelma  s  tour  generation  chart  (56-457 

Squires,  Norman,  in  newspaper  photo  about 
1  ogan  Make  Dance  l  esti\      172 

Vnthonj  Canal,  drawing  showing  location  i 
i:  ind  friends  have  chickoree  at  swimming 

hole     - 

SI    \nthons  Cjn.il  homo,  destroyed b)  fin    • 
photo  ot  well  head  4  versal  watches  home  burn,  4; 
drawing  showing  location  ot.  12;  burned  in  1918,  12; 
watching  his  home  burn,  first  childhood  memory,  413; 
lal  home. 

St.  Anthonv  Fire  Department,  described  during 
1950s,  152;  photo  of  volunteer  firemen,  152;  photo  of 
Versal's  voluteer  fireman's  badge,  152;  photo  of  old 
fire  truck,  153;  Versal  writes  of  experiences  as  volun- 
teer fireman,  438. 

St.  Anthonv  First  \Sard.  Versal  attends  as  youth 
and  newly  wed,  70;  meets  in  upstairs  section  of 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle,  70;  photo  of  tabernacle, 
70 

St.  Anthony  home,  photos  of,  149;  purchased  in 
April  1947  14";  photo  after  elk  hunt,  161;  shown  on 
map,  168-169. 

St.  Anthony  Hospital.  Twila  and  Tami  born  there, 
158;  photo  of,  158;  shown  on  map,  168-169. 

St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  describes  rivalry  between 
"southsiders"  and  "northsiders,"  41;  map  showing 
north  and  south  division  in  St.  Anthony,  41;  map  of, 
168-169. 

St.  Anthony  Second  Ward.  Thelma  attends  before 
marriage,  70. 

St.  Anthony  Third  Ward,  attended  by  Davises 
when  living  in  St.  Anthony,  156;  photo  of  home  used 
as  church  house,  156;  drawing  showing  layout  of 
church,  156;  Versal  and  Thelma  become  more  active  in 
church  while  members,  157;  shown  on  map,  168-169. 

St.  George  Temple,  photo  of,  88;  Versal  inscribes 
his  and  Thelma's  names  in  cliff  overlooking,  88. 

St.  Anthony  Ward.  Versal  blessed  in,  3. 

Stoddard,  Marion,  in  1945  potato  harvesting  crew 
photo,  111 

Stone,  O.  Leslie,  speaks  at  Logan  Temple  dedicatory 
services,  264. 

Sundust  Clan.  Versal  and  Thelma  proselyte,  307. 

Sundust,  Imogene  (matriarch  of  Sundust  clan). 
teacher  in  all-Indian  Presbyterian  Church,  310;  Thelma 
described  first  meeting  with,  310;  is  admired  by 
Thelma,  310;  discussions  end  when  Davises  have  to 
return  to  Utah,  311. 

Sundust,  I'erry  (Maricopa  Indian  leader,  tribal 
council  representative)  allows  Versal  to  speak  at 
wake,  306;  is  a  political  leader,  310;  invites  Davises  to 
dance  at  Chicken  Scratch  community  party,  317. 

Sundust,  Kay.  (vice-chairman  of  PeePosh 
Cummunity  Council);  317. 

Sundust,  Rat  Jean,   in  McMillan  family  photo,  286; 
baptized,  299;  photo  on  baptism  day,  299,  sealed  as 
family  in  May  1983,  321;  in  photo  with  Davises  on  day 
.4  departure  from  mission,  320,  sealed  .is  family  in 


Mesa  temple,  342,  in  group  photo  at  Mesa  Temple,  342 

Sunn,  Nick  Maricopa  Indian  leader)    present  at 
Indian  wake,  306;  otters  prayere  at  community  meet- 
ing, 321. 

Sunn,  Vernita.  assets  Versal  and  Thelma  in  creat- 
ing comprehensive  map  of  the  Maricopa  colony,  285. 

Swainston,  \lbert.  in  1919  family  portrait,  11 

Swainston,  Henrv.   was  Merlie's  first  husband,  11. 

Swensen,  Mildred,  in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill 
employees,  253. 

swimming  holes,  drawing  shows  locations  of,  34; 
Thelma  tells  of  jumping  off  bridge  into  Snake  River 
and  terror  when  fighting  to  get  back  to  surface,  462. 

Swings  Department  Store.  Floyd  works  there,  14. 


tarantulas,   common  on  reservation,  298. 
telephone  (earlv  wind-up),  described,  18. 

Thorne,  Kip.  in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Thorne,  Sandra,  played  in  tree  house,  202. 

Thorpe,  Everett,  painted  "Miracle  of  the  Gulls" 
painting  featured  in  Logan  First  Ward  chapel,  248; 
photo  of  painting,  248. 

Thurston,  Brodie.  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma 
four-generation  chart,  456-457. 

Thurston,  Kent,  photo  in  Versal  and  Thelma  four- 
generation  chart,  456-457. 

Thurston,  Jayli  Jo.  listed  in  Versal  and  Thelma's 
four  generation  chart,  456-457. 

Transport  Motor  Company.  Versal  employed 
there,  171;  newspaper  article  announcing  Versal  as 
Service  Manager,  172;  co-worker  steals  tools,  172. 

Tuckett,  Mr.  mentored  Versal  as  a  teen  in  ward 
choir,  326. 

tumors  (Davis  family).  Deb  begins  lifelong  battle 
with  Davis  family  tumors,  243;  photo  showing  affects 
of  Deb's  first  tumor  surgery,  243;  generic  tumors 
explained  and  affected  family  members  listed,  244. 

Turley,  Kent  E.  meets  and  counsels  with  Versa]  and 
Thelma  following  string  of  burglaries,  304;  counsels 
Davises  to  change  mission  emphasis  from  welfare 
services  to  proselyting,  307;  photo  of,  312;  attends  the 
Maricopa  Branch  Conference  and  calls  it  the 
"Maricopa  Twig,"  312;  expresses  full  support,  312; 
calls  tor  stake-wide  fast  in  behalf  ol  Maricopa  twig, 
312. 

Turner,  Billy,   storv  ot  rescue  from  frozen  canal  by 
( lould,  9. 

Twin  Groves  Bridge,  scene  of  1927  ice  gorge 
tragedy,  20-23;  photos  of  23. 


u 
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Venice  Dance  Hall.  Versa!  and  Dutch  steal  soda 
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from.  56;  Versa!  tends  race  horse  at,  57;  drawing  of 
Versal  and  horse  at  Venice  Dance  Hall,  57. 

\  inegar  fizz,  described,  19. 

\  iri; in.  Fern,   included  in  Alaska  excursions  sum- 
man',  209;  1984  Alaska  sightseeting  trip  outlined,  2- 
229;  in  1984  Alaska  photos,  224-229;  goes  on  1983 
aborted  trip  to  Alaska  with  Davises,  345;  photo  with 
Da\  ises.  345;  go  on  second  Alaska  trip  with  Da  . 
350. 

\  irgin,  Oliver,   with  Versal  when  he  was  cited  by- 
game  warden  during  Yellowstone  fishing  trip,  108. 

Virgin,  Wendell,  included  in  Alaska  excursions 
summary,  209;  1984  Alaska  sightseeting  trip  outlined, 
224-229;  in  1984  Alaska  photos,  224-229;  goes  on  abort- 
ed 1983  trip  to  Alaska  with  Davises,  345;  photo  with 
Davises,  345;  goes  deep  sea  fishing  with  Davises,  346; 
go  on  second  Alaska  trip  with  Davises,  350. 


w 

Warnburg,  Eva.  in  1945  potato  harvesting  crew- 
photo,  111. 

Watkins,  Brother  and  Sister,  (missionaries  who 
replaced  Davises  in  Maricopa  Indian  Branch),  in 
group  photo  at  Mesa  Temple,  342. 

Wayman,  Sister,  assists  ward  member  who  has 
heart  attack  and  collapses  in  church,  249. 

Webb,  Julia,  in  newspaper  photo  about  Logan 
Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Welch,  Ed.  weened  from  coffee  during  deer  hunt, 
159;  photo  of,  159. 

Welfare  Services  Mission.  Thelma  and  Versal's 
call  to  serve  one,  274;  description  of,  274;  encouraged 
to  teach  how  to  do  things  rather  than  doing  it  for 
them,  291;  Versal  list  activities  used  to  teach  independ- 
ence and  new  skills,  292;  photo  of  list,  292. 

West,  Dr.  W.  B.  Versal  named  after,  3. 

West,  Mrs.  (Versal's  first  grade  teacher).  Versal 
expresses  gratitude  for  giving  him  a  good  start  in 
school,  415. 

White,  LaWana  Davis    in  photo  of  graveside  ser\  - 
ice  for  Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327. 

White,  Terry,  in  photo  of  graveside  service  for 
Carol  Davis  Flvin,  327. 

Williams,  Russ.  in  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Emplo\  t  *  - 
185; 

Winterholler,  Linda,  in  newspaper  photo  about 
Logan  Stake  Dance  Festival,  172. 

Winward,  Woodrow.  in  news  article  about 
Explorer  river  trips,  177. 

wolf.   Mom's  encounter  with  in  Alaska.  220. 

wood  burning  stove,   use  in  heating  and  cooking 
in  ranch  home  described,  98. 

World  War  II.   versal  describes  uncertainty  during 
117;  photo  ot  new  S  headline  u  hen  w  ar  declared   118; 
farmer  determent  status  described.  1__   photo  ot 
Versal's  draft  card,  122,  war  rationing  and  restrictions 
described,  125;  war  poster,  125;  Thelma  describes  war 
rationing,  127;  photos  ot  wartime  pages  in  farm  record 
book    128  newspaper  headlines  when  War  was  over 
HI   description  ot  euphoria  when  war  ended,  134: 


<■■■*£  ©fa. ! 


soldier  accidentally  drowns  at  Island  Park  Reservoir, 
135;  explains  his  war  classification,  434;  Thelma 
assists  with  farming  and  cattle  especially  during  war 
years,  432;  St.  Anthony's  "Vets  Units"  described,  465. 

Wright,  Bernice  Caplinger  Olsen.  in  1919  family 
portrait,  11;  sets  Versa!  up  with  his  first  date  with 
Thelma,  86;  1934  July  4th  photo  with  friends,  86;  in 
1941  extended  Davis  family  photo,  117;  in  1942  photo 
on  banks  of  Snake  River,  122;  Versal's  optimistic  letter 
to  her  following  his  radiation  treatment  for  prostate 
cancer,  323;  photo  of  324;  in  photo  of  graveside  service 
for  Carol  Davis  Elvin,  327;  Versal,  Bessie  and  Trisha 
visit  in  1988,  379;  Versal  describes  Bessie's  startled 
awakening  at  Bernice's  house  by  a  rude,  red  rooster, 
381;  in  photo  with  Versal  and  Bessie,  381;  passes  away 
on  11  Sept.  1988;  381;  sets  Versal  up  on  his  first  date 
with  Thelma,  427. 

Wright,  Farrell.  Bernice  Olsen's  boyfriend,  86;  1934 
July  4th  photo  with  friends,  86;  photo  of  bagged  pota- 
toes in  his  field,  110;  in  1941  extended  Davis  family 
photo,  117;  reaction  on  Dec.  7,  1942  when  war 
declared,  118;  in  1942  photo  on  banks  of  Snake  River, 
122;  Davises  return  to  visit  in  1983,  321. 

Wright,  Vard.  collects  Indian  artifacts  in  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley,  photo  of,  75. 

Wyberg,  Rod.  in  photo  of  Ace  Mill  Employees,  185; 
in  1977  photo  of  Ace  Mill  employees,  253. 


Y 

Yellowstone  Park,  family  fishing  trips  to,  viii; 
Twila  tells  of  learning  how  to  fish  there,  viii;  1958 
photo  in  Yellowstone  Park,  viii;  1962  photo  fishing,  ix, 
Versal  &  Thelma's  1940  weeklong  trip  with  friends, 
106;  photos  of  weeklong  trip,  106  &  107;  fishing  for 
seagulls  in  Yellowstone,  186;  photos  of  shop  fishing 
trip  to  Yellowstone,  186. 

Yellowstone  Stake  Genealogy  Committee. 

sponsor  celebration  to  honor  Gould  and  Alice's  50th 
wedding  anniversary,  119. 

Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle.    St.  Anthony 
F-'irst  Ward  meets  in  upstairs  section  of  Yellowstone 
Stake  Tabernacle,  70;  photo  of  tabernacle,  70;  shown 
on  map,  168-169. 

Yukon  River.    1974  float  down  outlined,  218-222; 
photos  of,  218-222 
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During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  Versal  LaVel  Davis  recorded  many  of  his 
life's  memories  in  what  he  called  "Flashbacks."  They  were  typed  and 
distributed  to  his  children  during  his  lifetime  in  bulky  binders.  Today 
most  of  those  binders  are  falling  apart,  making  their  usefulness  to  future  gener- 
ations problematic. 

To  help  preserve  Versal's  written  legacy,  his  daughter,  Twila  Davis  Bird,  has 
taken  his  Flashbacks  and  combined  them  with  journal  entries,  letter  excerpts,  and 
other  recorded  materials  authored  by  Versal  and  his  wife,  Thelma  Hall  Davis, 
to  create  the  core  of  this  biography.  The  addition  of  her  own  reminiscences  and 
those  of  other  family  members  add  further  depth  and  detail.  Also  included  is 
Versal's  thirty-nine  page,  handwritten  autobiography,  which  he  completed  in 
1987.  Supplementary  audio  and  video  recordings,  which  accompany  this 
volume,  memorialize  the  voice,  movement,  and  personalities  of  Versal,  Thelma, 
their  children,  and  others  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share  their  world.  The 
resulting  compilation  is  a  sincere  effort  to  chronicle  the  life  of  a  man  revered  and 
loved  by  those  who  knew  him. 


